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CHAPTER  I. 

Life,  as  princess,  under  the  reign  of  William  III.— Retrospect  of  her  proceed- 
ings immediately  before  her  sister  queen  Mary's  death— Princess  Anne  fearg 
infection  for  her  son- Removes  him  from  the  vicinity  of  Kensington— Influx 
of  courtiers  to  visit  her  on  Christmas-day,  1694— Emotion  at  hearing  of  her 
sister's  death— Seeks  reconciliation  with  her  brother-in-law,  William  III.— 
Her  letter  of  condolence  to  him— Interview  at  Kensington-palace— Alliance 
between  the  princess  Anne  and  the  king— Anecdote  of  her  levees— Court 
honours  permitted  to  her— Alteration  of  her  correspondence  with  her  father- 
Departure  of  William  III.— Prmcess  Anne  recovers  her  health— Her  hunting-— 
Embarrassments  regardmg  etiquette— Her  domestic  hfe  and  the  education  of 
her  son  the  duke  of  Gloucester -Her  maternal  anxieties— Residence  atTwicken- 
ham— Returns  with  himtoCampden-house— Goes  to  an  oculist  inBloomsbury— 
Morning  interviews  with  her  son  at  her  toUet— Forbids  his  Welch  usher  to  give 
him  instruction— The  princess  writes  a  congratulatory  letter  to  king  William— 
His  contemptuous  neglect  of  it— Princess  receives  studied  marks  of  disrespect 
from  the  king— She  histigates  parliamentary  inquiry  on  his  granting  away  the 
appanages  of  the  princes  of  Wales —Disregard  shown  by  the  kmg  to  her  rank 
—Princess  is  neglected  in  his  drawing-room— Her  part  taken  by  the  people. 

The  contest  between  good  and  evil  does  not  aflfect  the  human 
mind  so  powerfully  as  the  struggle  between  rights.  The  Uves 
of  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  placed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Jacobite  cause,  present  strong  illustrations  of  this  axiom 
of  ethics.  On  either  side,  right  has  been  loudly  pleaded.  In 
behalf  of  the  daughters  may  be  urged,  that  they  found  it 
requisite  to  support  the  interests  of  Protestantism  against 
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their  father  and  his  religion.  Many  who  believed  in  the  actual 
danger  of  the  church  of  England  have  sympathized  with  them, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do ;  others  will  judge  them  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  common  humanity  and  moral  duty. 
It  is  this  contest  which  invests  the  Jacobite  cause  with  its 
imdying  interest. 

Wheresoever  ^  influence  of  royal  personages  has  eflected 
great  changes  in  national  property,  the  hght  of  truth,  respect- 
ing their  private  characters  and  motives,  is  prevented  from 
dawning  on  historical  biography  for  centuries  after  such  per- 
sons have  passed  onward  to  eternity.  The  testimony  of  either 
losers  or  winners  becomes  suspicious,  vested  interests  bias  the 
recording  pen ;  for  which  causes  certain  characters  have  re- 
mained enveloped  like  veiled  idols,  to  which  were  offered 
clouds  of  incense  in  the  semblance  of  baseless  panegyric,  or 
they  were  hooted  at  through  countless  pages  of  vituperation, 
in  which  facts  are  concealed  with  sedulous  care.     Slowly  and 
surely,  however,  time  does  its  appointed  work.    Royal  person- 
ages, in  stirring  epochs,  cannot  always  give  their  orders  vivd 
voce ;  letters  and  autographs  are  kept  in  self-defence  by  their 
agents,  and  these,  given  to  the  pubhc  long  after  the  persons 
they  would  compromise — nay,  even  after  their  great-grand- 
children— have  passed  away,  cast  the  rcijuired  light  on  cha- 
racters purposely  concealed.     Lo  !  the  veiled  idols  cast  aside 
their  mysterious  shrouds,  and  assume  the  semblance  of  hu- 
manity— erring  and   perverse  humanity,  perchance,  but  yet 
more  attractive  and  interesting  than  the  mere  abstract  idea 
the  pohtical  historian  has  given.     They  are  thus  seen,  not  as 
expediency  has  painted  them,  but  as  they  were  in  life,  subject 
to  the  same  passions  and  infirmities  as  ourselves,  and  acting 
according  to  the  impulses  of  anger,  generosity,   ambition, 
grief,  tenderness,  disappointment,  revenge,  and  avarice.  These 
impulses,  of  course,  produced  varied  and  even  contradictory 
actions,  which,  however,  when  related  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses,  as  much  as  possible  in  their  very 
words,  are  found  to  blend  together  into  a  course  of  narrative 
by  no  viieans  outraging  probability,  when  one  fact  is  viewed 
accordiiig  to  its  connexion  with  another.     Yet  there  are  two 
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adverse  parties  in  this  country,  each  imagining  that  the  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  facts  must  be  prejudicial  to  their  present 
interests ;  each  have  chosen  their  pohtical  idols,  or  their  re- 
probated characters,  from  the  royal  personages  thaf "have  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  most  curious  to 
watch  the  attempts  of  these  parties  to  force  the  inexorable 
past  to  comply  with  fancied  expediency, — conduct  which  has 
had  the  natural  effect  of  hitherto  exiling  many  important  cha- 
racters from  their  proper  stations  on  the  pages  of  historical 
biography,  one  party  wholly  refusing  to  listen  to  any  wrong 
of  its  idol,  and  the  other  to  any  right  of  its  victim.  Now  if 
the  one  faction  insists  upon  snatching  all  the  black,  and  the 
other  all  the  white,  which,  classicpl  metaphor  affirms,  make 
the  blended  thread  of  human  hfe,  where  is  an  honest  nar- 
rator, willing  to  present  that  mingled  twine,  to  look  for  any 
material  ? 

Away  with  these  childish  wranglings  with  the  unalterable 
past !  Facts  regarding  the  queenly  sisters,  both  of  Tudor  and 
of  Stuart,  remain  extant,  defying  all  attempts  to  stifle  them, 
guarded  in  manuscript  among  our  archives,  or  those  of 
France.  Incidents  may  be  told  maliciously  or  apologetically; 
in  both  cases  the  author's  comment  may  stand  in  absurd  con- 
tradiction to  quoted  authority,  but  these  deviations  from  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  rectitude  will  have  the  consequence  of 
disgusting  the  public,  and  will  ever  render  a  narrative  unread- 
able. Can  a  more  absurd  spectacle  exist,  than  when  the  com- 
ments of  writers  appear  at  open  war  with  the  facts  they  have 
just  cited  from  documents  ? 

Although  the  parhamentary  change  in  the  law  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  did  not  permit  the  princess 
Anne  to  occupy  her  place  for  years  as  the  natural  heiress  of 
her  childless  sister,  Mary  II.,  still  the  death  of  that  queen 
drew  the  princess  insensibly  into  a  more  ostensible  position, 
and  rendered  her  public  life  mo.-e  important,  notwithstanding 
her  habitual  feebleness  of  purpose,  arising  from  infirm  health 
and  bad  education.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
biography,  that  the  establiHliment  of  tlie  princess  Anne  was 
merely  like  that  of  a  private  person,  her  sole  distinction  being 
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derived  from  her  only  child,  who  was  recognised  by  parlia- 
ment as  heir  to  the  throne  after  Mary  II.,  William  III.,  and 
herself.     The  princess,  despite  of  her  sister's  remonstrances, 
pertinaciously  continued  to  lavish  favour  on  the  lady  MarU 
borough,  and  on  lord  Marlborough  for  her  sake ;  she  likewise 
continued  to  write  letters  professing  duty  and  loyalty  to  her 
father,  who,  having  suffered  much  from  her  previous  conduct 
in  the  Revolution,  was  dubious  regarding  her  sincerity.     Her 
conduct  as  a  wife  and  mother  gives  a  more  estimable  view  of 
her  disposition,  than  her  political  career  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  family.     Anne  was  perfect  in  all  her  conjugal  and  ma- 
ternal  duties,  sacrificing  even  her  personal  ease  to  nurse  and 
attend  on  her  husband  and  son,  when  either  was  suffering 
from  ill  health.     She  was  likewise  a  gentle  and  indulgent 
mistress  to  her  dependants  in  her  household,  even  to  those 
whom  she  did  not  view  with  any  particular  favour.   It  is  true 
that  no  evidence  exists  of  her  kindness  or  benevolence  in  the 
early  period  of  her  life,  or  the  least  trait  of  feminine  tender- 
ness  or  sympathy  towards  any  living  creatm-e  not  included  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  home,  neither  is  a  single  instance  of 
charity  quoted;  but  as  such  virtues  appeared  indisputably 
directly  she  emerged  from  under  the  overpowering  dominion 
of  the  Mariboroughs,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  imperious 
favourite  kept  the  good  quahties  of  her  mistress  as  much  in 
the  shade,  as  she  brought  out  her  evil  ones  in  strong  relief. 

At  che  close  of  1694,  the  princess  Anne  was  residing  with 
her  son  at  Campden-house,  close  to  the  back  gate  of  Ken- 
sington-palace, in  a  state  of  health  that  precluded,  not  only 
invigorating  exercise,  but  progression  of  any  kind :  she  could 
only  move  as  she  was  carried.  When  it  Mas  declared,  on 
Christmas-day  1694,  that  her  sister,  queen  I^Iary  II.,  was 
dying  of  the  smallpox,  the  first  care  of  the  princess  Anne 
was  to  remove  her  child  from  the  infected  vicinity  of  Kensing- 
ton-palace,  where  many  of  the  royal  household  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  pestilence  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to 
the  queen.  At  that  period,  the  smallpox  had  neither  been 
modified^  by  the  discovery  of  inoculation  nor  vaccination : 
there  was  no  escape  from  its  terrors  but  in  flight.    The  prin- 
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ces3  Anne,  therefore,  had  her  son  convej^c  '  0  her  town  resi- 
dence, Berkeley-house,  directly  she  ascerCamed  the  nature  of 
the  queen's  malady.  The  princess  herself  was  secure  from 
danger,  having  in  her  youth  encountered  the  disease,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  her  sister'  with  the  prince  of  Oranjre 
in  1677. 

When  the  recovery  of  the  queen  was  declared  utterly  hope- 
less, vast  crowds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  resident  in 
London,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  took  the  opportunity  of 
its  being  Christmas-day  to  pay  their  complimenl    of  the  season 
at  Berkeley-house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maJ  ;  their  court 
to  the  princess  Anne.^    Most  of  these  flatterers  had  for  years 
passed  her  by  with  utter  neglect ;  but  now,  by  swarming  round 
her,  indicated  infallibly  the  sudden  improvement  in  her  pros- 
pects, owing  to  the  mortal  danger  of  her  royal  sister.    Queen 
Mary's   courtiers   had    previously   affected    to   consider  the 
probabilities  of  the  prospects  of  Anne  and  her  boy  to  the 
succession  as  very  remote  indeed;  they  had  calculated  that, 
according  to  all  human  chances,  the  sickly  life  of  WiUiam 
III.  would  be  but  a  short  one,  that  his  royal  widow  would 
marry  again,  and  then  it  was  possible  that  very  great  changes 
might  happen  regarding  the  heirs  to  the  crown.    It  may  be  re- 
membered, that   queen  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  a  similar 
influx  of  visitors,  who  besieged  her  retreat  at  Hatfield  when 
her  sister  queen  Mary  was  at  her  last  gasp:    she  always 
mentioned  the  circumstance  with  irrepressible  disgust.     Such 
movements  seem  to  have  been  customary  in  English  court 
routine,  and  courtiers  had  not  improved  in  delicacy  or  dis- 
interested  attachment  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Three  days    subsequent   to    this    extraordinary  influx  of 
courtiers  the  princess  Anne  received  the  tidings  of  her  sister's 
death.     Her  ungrateful  favourite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  was 
certainly  present  when  the  news  came,  for  she,  when  impelled 
by  pique,  afterwards  asserted  that  the  heart  of  the  princess 
was  hard,  and  that  she  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear  or  manifest 
an  emotion  of  tenderness,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion.     A 

'   Life  of  Mary  II.,  vol.  vii.  chap.  i. 
»  lucdited  MSS.,  Bibliothoque  du  Roi,  Paris. 
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witness  of  humbler  degree/  however,  declares  that  the  princess 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  her  sister,  and  that  she 
felt  very  bitter  grief.  He  says  that  her  tears  were  flowing 
fast  when  she  sent  for  her  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  demise  of  his  royal  aunt.  On  this 
occasion,  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  the  young  duke's  attendant 
in  waiting  at  Berkeley -house,  owns  that  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  manifested  by  the 
child,  whose  insensibility  to  the  loss  of  queen  Maiy,  with 
whom  he  had  been  familiar  as  a  frequent  visitor  and  petted 
plaything,  greatly  scandalized  all  his  mother's  ladies."  But 
such  is  often  the  case,  when  similar  communications  are  made 
to  young  children  :  "  What  should  they  know  of  death  ?"  as 
Wordsworth  pathetically  asks.  All  they  can  be  aware  of  is, 
that  the  person  they  have  been  used  to  meet  returns  no  more; 
yet,  if  they  actually  witness  mortal  suffering,  and  the  demise 
of  one  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  such  grief  and 
terror  is  more  than  their  tender  natures  can  bear.  Insen- 
sibility to  tidings  of  death  is  therefore  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Providence  in  favour  of  children,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  their  usual  indifference  to  facts,  of  which  they 
cannot  form  an  abstract  idea ;  neither  do  they  comprehend, 
that  "  to  affect  a  sorrow  though  they  feel  it  not,"  is  a  con- 
ventional decency  that  is  expected  from  them.  The  young 
heir  of  England  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  five  years 
old,  and  all  that  ought  to  be  said  is,  that  he  received  the 
important  ii  elhgence,  which  agitated  every  adult  in  the 
kingdom  to  which  he  was  the  reversionary  successor,  like 
every  other  infant  of  his  age. 

The  personal  aversion  that  William  III,  had  ever  displayed 
towards  his  sister-in-law,  Anne,  it  is  well  known  was  met  by 
equal  loathing  on  her  part;  yet  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence had  rendered  the  king  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
the  forbearance  of  her  who  was  very  lately  the  object,  not 
only  of  his  contempt,  but  of  actual  persecution.  The  princess 
was,  however,  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  health,  rendered 

'  Lewis  Jenkins'  Lilo  of  tho  Uuko  of  Gloucester :  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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still  more  painful  by  muscular  infirmity.  Premature  old  age 
had  fallen  upon  her;  she  was,  moreover,  suffering  grief  for 
the  deplorable  death  of  her  sister, — perhaps  not  the  less  be- 
cause Mary  had  departed  in  a  state  of  enmity  to  her.  The 
royal  sisters  had  loved  each  other  fondly,  as  well  in  early 
womanhood  as  in  infancy,  and  every  one  knows  that  when 
such  has  been  the  case,  if  the  grave  closes  over  an  object  once 
loved  and  irrevocably  lost,  all  the  involuntary  affections  awake, 
and  melt  the  soul  into  natural  grief.  Although  but  one 
simple-minded  menial  mentions  the  soitow  of  Anne,  yet  his 
testimony  may  be  implicitly  believed,  because  it  is  in  full 
accordance  with  her  actions,  and  with  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart.  The  desperate  grief  of  William  III.  for  the 
loss  of  his  devoted  wife  was  touching,  even  to  one  whom  he 
had  hated  and  persecuted,  because  he  mourned  for  her  on 
whose  accomit  the  heart  of  the  princess  was  sore  and  sad.  It 
is  certain  that  Anne  took  the  first  step  in  the  reconciliation 
that  ensued  between  herself  and  her  brother-in-law,  and  it  is 
as  certain  that  it  was  wholly  against  the  will  and  wishes  of 
her  imperious  ruler,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  who  thus  spoke 
her  mind  on  the  subject :  "  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that 
in  point  of  respect  to  the  king,  (and  to  the  queen  when  li\ing,) 
I  thought  the  princess  did  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  it 
often  made  me  very  uneasy."'  This  testimony  is  of  some 
value  in  regard  to  the  private  character  of  the  princess  Anne, 
since  it  proves  that  she  had  always  to  strive  against  domestic 
tempters  whenever  she  was  desirous  of  doing  her  duty,  if  not 
Jto  the  king  ai^d  queen,  at  least  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  miseries  arising  from  foreign  war  would  have  been 
infinitely  aggravated  by  court  factions  flaming  out  into  civil 
war. 

William  obstinately  remained  at  Kensington-palace,''  in- 
stead of  following  the  usual  royal  etiquette  of  leaving  the 
abode  where  death  was  triumphant  to  the  defunct,  and  to  the 
attendants  presiding  over  the  funeral  ceremonials.  No  person, 
even  those  most  familiar,  dared  break  on  his  mental  anguish, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not 
*  Conduct  of  the  Ducliess  of  Marlborough,  p.  112.  »  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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only  lost  in  Mary  the  most  devoted  wife  and  friend,  but  an 
indefatigable  agent  and  able  regal  ruler,  whose  study  it  was 
to  adorn  him  with  the  praise  and  credit  due  to  her  own  great 
talents ;  and,  with  aU  this,  he  had  lost  the  only  shadow  of 
hereditary  right  that  pertained  to  his  sceptre.     Henceforth 
he  felt  that  he  should  hold  no  higher  rank  in  Great  Britain 
than  he  had  done  in  Holland,— that  of  a  mere  elective  magis- 
trate, "whom  a  breath  had  made,  and  a  breath  could  un- 
make."    Such  was  the  mood  in  which,  on  the  day  of  his 
dreadful  bereavement,  the  king  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  his 
closet  at  Kensington-palace,  absorbed  in  an  agony  of  grief  more 
acute  than  could  have  been   expected  from  his  disposition. 
Lord  Somers,  whose  private  and  personal  interests  were  deeply 
connected  with  the  support  of  William's  regality,  entered  the 
room,  but  the  king  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him.     Somers 
plunged  at  once  into  the  cause  of  his  intrusion,  by  proposing 
to  terminate  the  hostihty  that  the  court  had  for  years  main- 
tained against  the  princess  Anne.     "  My  lord,  do  what  you 
will;  I  can  think  of  no  business,"  was  the  reply  of  the  king.' 
Lord  Somers  took  this  sufferance  for  consent :   he  negotiated 
the   reconciliation   with  the    old    treacherous    courtier   lord 
Sunderiand,  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  object  of  the  hatred 
of  Anne;^  he  was  now,  in  a  manner  of  which  history  presents 
few  examples,  acting  incognito  as  prime-minister,  and  as  such 
he  was  the  agent  of  the  political  armistice  she  concluded  at 
once  with  the  English  government,  and  with  her  inimical 
brother-in-law,  William  III. 

The  princess  Anne,  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  wrote 
to  king  William  the  following  letter : — 

THE  Pbinckss  Anne  to  Kino  William  III.' 
"  Sib, 

"  I  beg  your  majesty's  favourable  acceptance  of  my  sincere  and  hearty  sorrow 
for  your  great  affliction  in  the  loss  of  the  queen;  and  I  do  assure  your  maiestv  I 
am  as  sensibly  touched  with  this  sad  misfortune  as  if  I  had  never  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  fallen  into  her  displeasure. 


Letter  of  Ath.  Burnet  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  quoted  p.  58.  vol  i 
of  Coxe  8  Life  of  Marlborough.     We  have  vainly  searched  for  the  original. 

bee  her  letters  of  extreme  aversion  regarding  Sunderland  and  his  wife, 
addressed  to  her  sister  Mary,  quoted  chapter  ii,  vol.  vii, 

3  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  108. 
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"  It  is  my  earnest  desire  your  majesty  would  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  without  inconveniency  to  you,  and  without  danger  of  in- 
creasing your  affliction,  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  myself,  not  only  of 
repeating  this,  but  of  assuring  your  majesty  of  my  real  intentions  to  omit  no 
occasion  of  giving  you  constant  proofs  of  my  sincere  respect  and  concern  for  your 
person  and  interest,  as  becomes,  sir, 

"  Your  majesty's  affectionate  sister  and  servant, 

"ASKE." 

This  formal  and  rather  polished  missive  brings  direct  evidence 
that  queen  Mary  actually  died  at  enmity  with  her  sister,  for  it 
mentions  her  displeasure  without  the  least  allusion  to  any  recour 
ciliation  having  taken  place  between  them.  The  letter  must  be 
considered  as  a  mere  piece  of  state-machinery,  conducive  to  the 
coalition  of  two  political  parties,  and  by  no  means  illustrative  of 
Anne's  personal  feeling.  The  favourable  reception  of  her  royal 
highnesses  condolence  was  negotiated  by  archbishop  Tenni- 
son,  who  probably  presented  it  to  the  king,  as  from  this  time 
that  prelate  took  an  active  part  in  this  treaty  of  amnesty. 
The  circumstance  of  the  deceased  queen  having  confided  to 
the  charge  of  archbishop  Tennison  the  casket  that  contained 
her  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king,  concerning  the  anguish 
that  his  preference  of  her  maid  Elizabeth  Villiers  had  given 
her  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life,'  caused  that  prelate 
to  exercise  extraordinary  power  over  Wllham  III.  at  this 
crisis,  and  indeed  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  Irritable  and  im- 
practicable as  the  king  was  in  regard  to  all  remonstrance,  or 
even  implied  contradiction,  he  permitted  henceforth  the  arch- 
bishop to  use  great  freedom  in  lecturing  him. 

The  letter  of  the  queen  has  hitherto  eluded  research.  The 
only  historian''  who  ever  read  it  did  not  deem  it  proper  for 
pubhcation,  neither  could  he  comprehend  the  allusions  the 
queen  made  to  persons  unknown.  Had  her  majesty  been 
less  reserved  in  her  hfetime,  it  is  possible  that  her  husband 
would  have  altered  his  conduct,  especially  after  their  estabhsh- 
ment  in  England,  since,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Tennison's  remon- 
strance, he  actually  broke  his  public  intimacy  with  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  and  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  a  nobleman  base  enough  to  take  her.'     It  is  said,  in 

*  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Correspondence.  *  Sir  John  DaJrymple. 

*  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  edited  by  Coxe.     Elizabeth  Villiers  married  lord 
George  Hamilton  fifth  son  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.    William  III.  created  huu 
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the  course  of  the  same  year,  that  the  lady  expressed  herself 
greatly  surprised  why  she  never  saw  the  king  after  the  death 
of  the  queen.»     As  her  majesty  had  endured  her  wrongs 
silently  while  in  hfe,  it  seems  enigmatical  why  she  should 
make  her  complaints  known,  not  only  to  her  unfaithful  hus- 
band when  remedy  was  impossible,  but  to  the  newly  appointed 
archbishop,  Tennison,  to  whom  they  were  both  almost  per- 
sonal strangers.^     There  can  be  but  one  explanation :    the 
queen  must  have  dreaded  lest  her  husband  should  many  her 
rival,  and  took  this  means  of  preventing  it.    In  the  course  of 
a  few  months  after  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  to  Orkney,  the 
king  was  as  intimate  with  her  as  ever,  and  she  was  as  busy 

earl  of  Orkney,  the  worthy  pair  being  enriched  by  the  spoils  the  wife  had  gathered 

«Z  o^.r"-  ^w"^""-  T^".*^"*  '""  ^"«^"  ^i^^^^g  «^«  personal  qSS. 
tions  of  the  nval  of  Mary  II.,  is  left  by  the  graphic  pen  of  lady  Mary  Wortley 
M«.t^,e:  Mrs  Villiers  had  no  beauty,  but  she  LtrWei  to  thaw  theThleS 
heart  of  WiUiam  III.,  and  make  him  very  bountiful,  by  granting  her  the  Sate 
^„n  '"  ^^«^"^^^l«"^-g  to  his  uncle,  James  11.^  ifter  the  dcahTht 
royal  lover  «he  became  a  high  toiy,  if  not  a  Jacobite,  and  was  very  busy  with 
ttir^  and  Swift  xn  expelling  the  whigs."  Swift  c  dls  her  « the  wiLt  iZa 
Sfd  nnf  r^^  '°^  I'^^ve^.I^e^Portrait  as  a  legacy  in  his  will.  We  presumTS 
did  not  exactly  correspond  with  that  sketehed  by  lady  Mary,  whose  wit  wm 
equalled,  if  pa«  ble.  by  her  malice.     She  describes  her  walkS  TSirge  iH 

?dH  f^k-  i''^  "^^"i  f,  "«t»r«  of  fat  and  wrinkles,  and  no  little  corpulen^^ 
Add  to  this  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs,  which  by  S 
fortune  stood  directly  upright,  and  it  is  impossible  to  im^ine  a  morl  ddfgS 
fS^b  ,  l^'  \'-^  ^^nibelli^hed  all  this  with  considerabk  magni«cL7e,  fvhS 
made  her  look  as  big  again  as  usual."    So  far  lady  Mary ;  but  she  does  not  fin  sh 

n  but,  Z'^r'^'l  "^.r  1^^  ^^^"^^'«  '^•^-"*--  «t  the  aS^ss^of  g1^^ 
UA  VLV  1  ^Y't'""''^'^"'  "'*"  ^'^'•«^"'  Horace  Walpole,  who  affirms  thS 
Sk  IHJW*  ^*  *^.  P''^"*  ^'"^'^  '"  q"*^"  Caroline's  drawir.room 
which  succe«ied  the  coronation  with  two  ladies,  her  equals  in  an  evU  notorX 
being  the  infamous  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  and  Catha: 

SLt iJftTh"*""  °'  ""T^f  ^^  ^^  ""^  "'^*"-^'  *»^«  virtuoiTmaTronagt  ox 
h^f^^rd  ''''"'"  ^  !^'^^  ''''"  "^^^y'  ""'^  *^ey  found  themselves  fSm- 

h?fbVll  ^  r  •I'P'  Tn  'i^"^^  ^^  themselves.  Their  isolation  was  noted 
by  the  coarse  audacity  of  Catharine  Sedley  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  an  excW 
tion,  in  her  own  shameless  phraseology,  at  the  odd  chanJ  that  hi  b^Tht 
three  women  of  then-  character  aU  together  in  the  same  room.  Lady  Orkneys 
remarkable  rencontre  with  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  lady  Dorchester  in 
^eenCarohne's  coronation  drawing-room,  seems  the  last  public  It  of  her  event" 
*  Devonshire  MSS. ;  letters  of  lady  Halifax,  1695. 

W.>,r'T'^^^"f  *1'^^°  t^f  "*™®'  °^  "archbishop  TiUotson"  and  "arch- 
bishop  Tennison  »  has  led  our  Edinburgh  reviewer  into  an  odd  historical  mistake  • 
butTennison  really  was  a  personal  stranger  to  both  the  king  and  queen  rSu^et 
expressly  points  out,  owmg  to  the  sudden  death  of  his  predece^r  TiuSeoirSe 
Ultimate  friend  oi  both  mjyestiefc  ^    ^^   iiiiotsoii,  tiie 
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in  public  affairs  ;*  but  to  prevent  the  animadversions  of  arcli- 
bishop  Tennison  and  the  English  court,  the  lady  took  the 
trouble  of  meeting  his  majesty  at  Loo. 

Archbishop  Tennison  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  the 
reproof  and  conviction  of  the  sin,  which  her  late  majesty 
had  commissioned  him  to  bring  home  to  her  husband,  during 
the  first  consternation  occasioned  by  her  loss,  for  bishop 
Kennet*  informs  us  that  "  His  grace  the  new  archbishop  of 
Canterbmy,  on  this  favourable  opportunity  to  reconcile  the 
royal  family,  represented  to  his  majesty  the  prudent  and  loyal 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  and  the  prince  of  Denmark 
during  their  recess  from  court;  that  they  had  been  so  far 
from  giving  any  obstruction  to  his  majesty^s  affairs,  that  they 
were  always  in  the  same  pubhc  measures  with  him ;  and  that 
those  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  who  had  places 
[in  their  households],  had  always  appeared  forward  in  promot- 
ing his  majesty's  interest."     All  this  the  king  knew  to  be 
mere  factless  verbiage,  although  archbishop  Tennison  might 
beheve  it  to  be  true.     King  William  was  as  well  aware  as 
those  who  have  read  our  transcripts  of  Anne's  letters,  and 
those  of  her  confidant,  Marlborough,  to  St.  Germain^,  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  their  devotion  to  his  interest.     His 
majesty,  however,  with  his  usual  sagacious  appreciation  of 
minds  of  their  cast,  placed  surer  rehance  on  their  fideUty  to 
their  own  interests,  which  were  at  this  juncture  inextricably 
linked  with  his  own.     The  archbishop  therefore  offered  the 
foregoing  reasons  "as  comment  on  the  letter  of  the  princess,'' 
not  only  without  interruption,  "  but  worked  so  effectually  on 
the  heart  of  the  king,  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  affec- 
tion, he  did  immediately  present  her  royal  highness  with  most 
of  the  late  queen's  jewels ;  and  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so 
good  a  wife  was,  in  some  measure,  alleviated  by  the  recon- 
cilement of  so  kind  a  sister."^     The  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  records  this  remarkable  pacification,  Uved  too  near  the 
time  to  view  events  in  their  true  light.     According  to  an 


»  Bibl.  Birch,  vol.  4245,  p.  108. 

-  Wliitc  Kennet,  bisuop  of  Peterborough,  p.  674,  vol.  iii. 
tion  either  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Anue,  or  the  visit  itself. 
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medited  authority  of  some  importance/  the  interview  took 
place  the  day  before  the  king  received  the  condolences  of 
parhament  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  Whensoever  recon- 
cihation  between  the  princess  Anne  and  king  William  took 
place,  the  time  was  appointed  through  the  intervention  of 
archbishop  Tennison.' 

The  princess  came  to  Campden-house,   and  from  ..icnce 
was  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  to  Kensington-palace.     It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  walk  a  step;  her  sedan  and  bearers, 
therefore,   brought  her  into  the  very  presence  of  the  royal 
widower.      Le^vis   Jenkins   was  in  waiting  at  that  time  as 
one  of  her  ushers;  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  sedan  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  as  she  could  not  move  without  assistance, 
he  was  peif  jrce  witness  to  the  first  meeting  of  these  kindred 
enemies.    "  When  the  princess  waited  on  the  king  at  Ken- 
smgton-paJace,''  says  Lewis,  "  her  royal  highness  was  forced 
to  be  carried  up  stairs  in  her  chair  to  the  presence-chamber. 
I,  as  was  my  duty,  opened  the  door  of  her  chair,  and  upon 
her  entering,  the  king  came  and  saluted  her.     She  told  his 
majesty,  in  faltering  accents,  that  'she  was  truly  sorry  for  his 
loss.^    The  king  rephed,  that  '  he  was  much  concerned  for 
hers.^    Both  were  deeply  affected,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  or  speak  distinctly.     The  king  then  handed  the  prin- 
cess  tn,  who  stayed  with  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour."' 
The  mterview  of  the  bereaved  sister  and  husband  probably 
took  place  in  the  king's  private  sitting-room,  or  closet,  since 
It  was  stnctly  private.     Had  it  proceeded  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  many  eyes  and  ears  would  have  been  on  lawftd 
duty,  and  the  whole  conference  would  have  been  matter  of 
history;  instead  of  which,  no  particulars  further  than  the 
simple  detail  of  the  usher,  Lewis,  have  ever  transpu-ed.     But 
the  commonest  capacity  can  divine,  that  then  and  there  the 
widower  king  and  his  sister-cousin  came  to  an  understand- 
ing that  the  island  crowns  could  never  be  transmitted  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  vnthout  his  majesty  and  her  royal  high- 
ness  suppressed  all  memory  of  the  mutual  injuries  they  had 

>  Jacobite  PortfoUo ;  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  Paris. 
Lewis  jeiikiiia :  Tracto,  Brit.  Museum.  3  ibid. 
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inflicted,  and  stifled  the  disgusts  which  each  felt  against  the 
other,  and  combined  their  personal  and  '"  jlitical  interests  once 
more  against  James  II.  and  his  son.  Kiug  William  was  even 
reduced  to  submit  to  an  amnesty  with  the  object  of  his  moral 
contempt  and  loathing,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
undoubtedly  in  diplomatic  co-operation  with  his  old  ally, 
Sunderland,  throughout  the  whole  movement,  although  he 
durst  not  appear  ostensibly  in  it,  because  his  imperious  wife 
had  set  her  face  against  it. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  attributing  to  WiUiam  III. 
the  contempt  he  never  attempted  to  conceal  for  such  deeds  as 
led  Marlborough  and  his  wife  to  the  ascent  of  the  ladder  of 
wealth  and  ambition.  Whether  the  royal  diplomatist  ever 
scanned  his  own  conduct  with  equal  severity,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  was  among  the  peculiarities  of  his  singular  cha- 
racter to  be  minutely  fastidious  regarding  honour,  fidelity, 
truth,  high  spirit,  and  integrity  in  man,  as  well  as  of  virtue, 
beauty,  grace,  and  fine  temper  in  woman.  Perhaps  it  was 
part  of  the  punishment  of  the  crowned  politician,  to  see  him- 
self, before  he  left  this  world,  deprived  of  or  deserted  by  the 
few  he  loved  or  esteemed,  and  alUed  with  all  lie  despised  and 
abhorred.  The  faithful  friend  of  his  youth,  Bentinck  lord 
Portland,  for  some  mysterious  reasons  withdrew  himself  from 
all  possible  communication  with  his  once-beloved  master,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  seldom  visited  him,  excepting  on 
formal  business.  History  tells  us  that  Bentinck  was  out  of 
favour  with  William  III,;  but  the  true  sources  and  well- 
springs  of  biography  will  show,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages, — 
thanks  to  the  candour  and  hberality  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  nobles,  who  has  thrown  open  to  us  those  in  his  keep- 
ing,— tkat  WilUam  III.  was  out  of  favour  with  Bentinck,  and 
that  no  courting,  no  solicitation  could  win  this  only  surviv- 
ing friend  back  to  his  former  habits  of  confidential  affection, 
although,  when  urged,  he  sometimes  held  conferences  with 
him.  Bentinck  was,  at  this  juncture,  consulted  officiaUy  re- 
garding his  opinion  of  the  pacification  between  his  king  and 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  partisans:  his  response  was,  an 
earnest  warning  against  any  trust  being  put  in  the  professions 
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of  either  the  princcsn  or  he  "^tailborouf^hs.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  IvmI  Marlbo  )i  vvaa  one  o^  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  of  this  (juIaIIcui  reci»,  iliation,  is  proved  by  one  of 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  letters  tu  admiral  Russell.  "  Since," 
he  says,  "the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  reconciliation 
between  the  princp^a  Aui)e  and  king  VUiam,'  the  court  of 
the  latter  is  as  nwicb  crowded  as  it  was  before  deserted.  She 
has  omitted  no  oppoduiiity  to  show  her  zeal  for  hi«  iiajesty 
and  his  government,  and  our  friend  Marlborough,  who  has 
no  small  credit  with  her,  seems  very  resolved  to  contribute  to 
the  continuance  of  this  union.  He  has  not  yet  kissed  the 
king's  hand."*  It  was  not  probable  that  king  William,  op- 
pressed as  he  was  with  personal  grief  and  political  care,  could 
endure  the  intrusion  of  the  man  for  whom  his  scorn  and  dis- 
like had  hitherto  proved  uncontrollable ;  and  if  Wilham  III. 
had  heretofore  abhorred  Marlborough,  before  he  had  received 
aught  but  benefit  from  him,  purely  for  his  treachery  to  James 
II.,  what  could  have  been  his  feelings  towards  him  after  he 
had  betrayed  Tollemache  and  his  troops  to  slaughter  at  Cama- 
ret-b  ?  f^owever,  time  was  given  to  the  king  to  stifle  the 
indignation  hich  his  own  line  of  conduct  scarcely  justified 
him  in  man  Zesting,  and  the  change  of  his  affairs,  by  the  death 
of  his  queen,  obliged  his  majesty  to  be  subsequently,  not  only 
tolei-ant  to  lord  Marlborough,  but,  if  we  may  trust  printed 
history,  courteous  and  caressing. 

The  house  of  peers  went  in  a  body  to  Kensington-palace, 
on  Monday,  31st  of  December,  and  presented  his  majesty 
with  an  address,  deploring  the  death  of  the  queen  :* — 

"We,  your  majeety's  most  ditiM  and  loyal  subjectn,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  parliament  asseml  led;  do,  with  inexpressible  grief,  humbly  assure 

'  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  says  the  interview  took  pkce  quickly  after  the 
queen's  death.  Macpherson  does  i  )t  mention  it ;  neither  does  WhHe  Kennet 
describe  or  date  the  interview.  Barnard  relates  it  before  he  quotes  the  addresses, 
on  which  he  bestows  no  date.  Ijcwis  Jenkins  seems  to  imply  that  the  interview 
between  the  king  and  princess  took  place  within  a  few  hours  of  the  queen's 
death.  The  inedited  paper  in  the  Jacobite  Portfolio,  found  for  us  by  the  kind 
exertion  of  M.  Champollion,  Bib.  Cvi  Roi,  Paris,  says  it  took  place  the  day  before 
the  parliamentary  addresses,  aad  f"  latural  current  of  circumstances  leads  ua 
to  believe  that  tliis  is  the  truth.  L  vnera'  hifitory  the  date  is  not  mentioned  : 
Burnet  slurs  over  the  whole  occnrt'icv 

»  Coxe's  Shrewbbuiy  Papers.  '     '"i*:  K(  a  aet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 
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your  majesty  of  the  deep  sense  we  have  of  the  loss  your  majesty  and  the  whole 
kingdom  doth  sustain  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  princess,  our  late  soveii  'i?n 
lady  the  queen,  most  humbly  beseeching  your  majesty  that  you  would  not  Induige 
your  grief  on  this  sad  occasion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  hrvlth  of  your  royal  person, 
ui  whose  preservation,  not  only  the  welfare  of  your  owi.  subjects,  but  all  Eurnpe, 
is  so  much  concerned." 

To  this  addjess  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  this  " dc  ent 
answer :" — 

"  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  bnt  much  more  for  the  sense 
you  show  of  our  great  loss,  which  is  above  what  I  can  express." 

The  house  of  commons  arrived  in  person  the  same  after- 
noon at  Kensington,  with  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the 
lords,  but  longer  and  more  laudatory  in  regard  to  the 
queen,  recommending,  witlial,  attention  to  his  own  preserva- 
tion with  greater  earnestness.  To  which  the  royal  widower 
was  pleased  to  repli,,  • 

"  Gentlemen,  I  take  very  kindly  your  care  of  me,  especially  at  this  time,  when 
I  am  able  to  think  of  nothing  but  our  great  loss."' 

January  passed  on,  but  the  royal  widower  remained  still 
inconsolable,  for  the  pitying  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  while  be- 
wailing his  own  complication  of  personal  maladies,  wrote  again 
to  admiral  Russell, — 

"  You  will  excuse  me  not  writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  which  I  can 
scarcely  do  at  present.  Certainly,  there  never  was  any  one  more  really  and 
universally  lamented  than  the  queen,  but  the  king  particularly  has  been 
dejected  beyond  what  could  be  imagined ;  but  I  hope  he  begins  to  recover  out 
of  his  great  disorder,  and  that  a  little  time  wiU  restore  him  to  his  former  applica- 
tion to  business.''' 

"  The  misfortunes  of  my  own,  joined  with  the  affliction  his  majesty  has  been 
under,  and  still  expresses  to  a  passionate  degree,  has  hindered  me  from  making 
any  steps  towards  what  you  commanded  me  in  your  late  letters.  I  dare  not  yet 
be  too  bold  in  writing  to  him."' 

The  concourse  of  courtiers  that  flocked  to  Berkeley-house, 
for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
prlv^ess  Anne  and  her  son,  excited  the  derision  of  the  party 
tliRt  '  u't  'r?mained  jtrnch  to  their  interests  while  their  pros- 
pect iveic  not  so  promising.  A  ludicrous  incident  occurred 
at  one  of  these  levees.  Lord  Caernarvon,  a  nobleman  who 
was  considered  as  half-witted,  felt  some  jealous  astonishment 
when  he  saw  the  crowds  that  filled  the  reception-rooms  of  the 

*  White  Kennet's  History,  voL  iti-^=  674= 
'  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  pp.  218,  219^  '  Ibid.,  p.  21<». 
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princess,  which  occasioned  him  to  say  aloud,  as  he  stood  close 
to  her  m  the  circle,  "  I  hope  your  highness  wiU  remember,  that 
I  always  came  to  wait  on  you  when  none  of  this  company 
did."'  This  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  which  was 
not  decreased  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  time-servers 
appeared  out  of  countenance. 

The  pacification  between  the  princess  and  the  kmg  had  not 
occurred  too  soon,  for  the  adversaries  of  the  revolutionary 
government  had  already  begun  to  moot  the  point  of  whether 
Anne  was  not,  at  this  period,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  de  facto  ?    On  this  question,  agitated  by  M.  Renaud, 
French  minister  for  Jacobite  affairs,  a  reply  was  made  to  him 
from  the  French  cabinet,  emanating  apparently  from  James 
II. .  "  The  king''  finds  your  reflections  on  the  death  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  well  founded;  but  it  appears  that,  if  the 
declarations  of  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at  West- 
minster February  13,  1689,   are  examined  thoroughly,   one 
cannot  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  you  do ;  namely,  '  that 
the  princess  Anne  has  been  queen  ever  since  the  7th  of  this 
month,'  the  day  of  the  death  of  her  sister  the  princess  of 
Orange,  [Mary  II.],  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  a 
naturalized  Englishman,  is  her  subject/  since  it  is  said  by  this 
act,  '  that  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  will  be  vested  solely 
in  his  person,  but  in  the  names  of  both  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange;'  and  such  was  during  their  hves.     We  shall  dis- 
cuss tliis  matter  more  at  large  when  we  come  to  Paris,  which 
will  be  next  week.    I  have  the  idea,  as  well  as  you,  that  there 
is  somewhat  to  be  done,  for  I  cannot  lose  all  hope  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  English." 

The  people  at  large,  in  fact,  testified  many  symptoms  of 
what  was  called,  by  the  king  over  the  water*  "  good  inten- 
tions." Wheresoever  the  terrors  of  the  standing  army  did  not 
extend,  as  in  Norwich,  Wfu-wick,  and  many  other  distant  pro- 
vincial places,  the  populace  were  agitated  with  the  convidsive 

•  Conduct  of  the  DuchetM  of  Marlborough,  p.  110. 

^  Bibliothequo  du  Roi,  Pnris  :  ineditod  MS. 

•New  Btylo  is  hero  ro(:k()no<l.     Acford^ng  to  the  computution  of  time  then 

"~~ "■ •  — J  •'•  '""^»  i«r€cmi)ef  «o,  uiQ  Biviu:  ino  dospatcn  is  autea 

January  21,  lGy5,  n.b. 
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throes  of  civil  war.     Lancashire  was  in  open  revolt.     The 
Jacobites  in  St.  Germains  and  Great  Britain  believed  that 
the  English  would  never  practically  suffer  their  sceptre  to 
pass  from  Anne,  the  next  Protestant  heir,  to  a  king  who  was 
merely  elective.     The  example  of  the  elective  kingdom  of 
Poland,  then  tottering  to  its  fall,  was  not  an  inviting  one  to 
any  part  of  the  people,  who  were  not  likely  to  draw  pecimiary 
profit  from  the  hberty  of  electing  kings.      The    preceding 
centuries  had  witnessed  in  the  Germanic  empire  similar  miseries 
to  those  which  were  even  then  desolating  Poland.    These  were 
motives  wliich  would  have  impelled  many  persons  to  join  the 
party  of  the  princess  Anne,  rather  than  suffer  any  precedent 
to  exist  for  subjecting  England  to  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  corrupting  anarchy  which  is  the  constant  scourge  of 
nations  whose  rulers  are  elective.     Many  of  the  Jacobites 
would  have  joined  the  party  of  the  princess  Anne  from  a 
romantic  idea  that  her  first  movement  would  have  been,  if 
placed  on  the  throne,  to  resign  in  favour  of  her  father  and 
brother,  since  her  letters  to  her  father  were  generally  known 
among  the  party.     Such  considerations  may  serve  to  show 
how  formidable  was  the  crisis,  which  passed  favourably  owing 
to  the  prompt  pacification  of  king  William  and  the  daughter 
of  James  II.     Arrests  of  the  most  active  among  the  Jacobite 
agitators  of  the  public  peace  promptly  followed  the  stable  settle- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  government.     Oglethorpe,  the  same 
leader  of  the  party  who  had  reviled  queen  Mary  on  the  memo- 
rable night  of  the  fire  of  Whitehall,  was  as  busy  among  them 
as  the  petrel  in  a  storm,  and,  like  that  bird,  he  still  flew  free 
from  danger  himself.     «  Mr.  Oglethorpe,"  wi-ote  the  indefati- 
gable  Ilenaud,'  "has  almost   entirely  supported   Crosby  in 
prison,  who  has  confided  to  him  the  letters  [to  the  Jacobites] 
m  England,  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  that  gentle- 
man.    Oglethorpe  has  since  aided  the  escape  of  divers  of  our 
people ;  among  others,  of  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Jones,^ 
who  has  been  employed  in  sundry  political  messages  seldom 
confided  to  persons  of  her  sex.    All  this  became  known  to  the 

'  Ineditod  MS.,  Bib.  du  Roi,  Paris;  dated  Jan.  19, 1695,  tk.s. 
'  King  James,  who  is  often  thus  dosignated  in  ciphered  eorresiwudonco. 
VOL.  VIII.  0 
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prince  of  Orange  [William  III.],  who  gave  orders  to  arrest  her, 
and  she  was  thrown  in  prison/^ 

The  Gazette  now  began  to  bear  witness  to  the  king's  recog- 
nition of  the  rank  of  the  princess  Anne,  by  the  insertion  of 
such  notices  as  the  following,  which  were  the  visits  of  con- 
dolence for  the  death  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  paid  her  by 
all  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  London : — "  January  Slst, 
1694.  Tliis  evening  count  Aversberg,  envoy-extraordinary 
from  the  emperor,  had  his  first  audience  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  as  also  of  the  piince,  being  in- 
troduced by  sir  Charles  Cottrell,  master  of  the  ceremonies; 
and  the  viscount  de  Font  Arcada,  envoy-extraordinary  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  was  conducted  to  his  audience  of  their 
royal  highnesses  in  the  same  manner."' 

The  only  son  of  the  princess  Anne  was  considered  by  the 
world  promising  in  person  as  well  as  intellect;  and  though 
the  princess  knew  his  health  was  fragile,  yet  she  had  seen  too 
many  transitions  from  pining  infancy  to  robust  adolescence 
wholly  to  despair  of  one  day  beholding  the  coronal  of  the 
principality  circle  the  brow  of  her  Gloucester.  Such  expec- 
tations once  more  hardened  the  heart  of  the  princess  Anne 
to  its  original  temperature  towards  her  father  and  the  rival 
prince  of  Wales.  Her  penitent  letters  to  her  exiled  parent 
having  been  merely  instigated  by  revenge  against  William  III., 
her  actions  now  proved  that  she  foimd  it  more  profitable  to  be 
the  friend  than  the  foe  of  the  monarch  of  the  Revolution. 
The  princess,  nevertheless,  continued  the  correspondence  with 
her  father,  and  even  continued  to  make  promises  which  she 
intended  not  to  fulfil.  James  II.  was  not  deceived  when  this 
second  alliance  with  his  enemy  took  place,  for  he  thus  notes 
the  circumstance  in  the  journal  of  his  hfe  :*  "The  princess 

'  There  are  many  other  parngmplis  eoncerning  audience  to  envoys  who  waited 
on  the  princess  on  this  occasion ;  it  is  thought  not  worth  while  to  copy  uny  more, 
— tlie  Spanisli,  Danish,  Dutch,  &c. 

2  Life  of  .Tames  II.  Macphcrson's  Stuart  PajMrs,  vol.  5.  p.  244.  It  is 
dewrahlo  to  mention  that  these  notations,  whicli  dcscrihed  t^ie  deposed  king's 
inmost  thoiiglits  and  feelings,  are  of  u  more  JK-Tgonal  nature  than  the  memoir  of 
public  events  edited  by  the  rev.  Stanier  Clark,  and  jipblislied  under  tlie  patron- 
age of  his  late  majesty  George  IV.  His  faithful  servant.  Nairne,  preserved  the 
king's  advice  to  his  son  Berwick,  which  is  ono  of  liis  Iwst  literary  productions, 
ftud  is  totally  free  fh>m  any  doctrinal  bigotry.     It  ia  a  solemn  warning  "  not  to 


'  Father  of  Auuc 
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Anne,  notwithstanding  her  professions  and  late  repentance, 
appeared  now  to  be  more  satisfied  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
[William  III.]  should  remain,  though  he  had  used  her  ill 
and  usurped  on  her  rights,  than  that  her  father,  who  had 
always  cherished  her  beyond  expression  should  be  restored. 
But  his  own  children  had  lost  all  bowels  of  compassion  and  duty 
for  him.  He  was  much  afflicted  at  the  manner  of  his  eldest 
daughter's  death."  He  adds,  "that  he  made  no  eflFort  to 
disturb  the  revolutionary  government  when  it  took  place." 

The  state  funeral  of  the  late  queen  did  not  occur  until  March 
5, 1694-5.  No  part  was  taken  in  this  high  ceremonial  by  the 
princess  Anne,  or  even  by  her  husband.'  The  duchess  of 
Somerset  filled  the  place  of  the  former  as  chief  mourner ;  this 
precedency  devolved  on  the  duchess  as  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  sumamed  the  Proud,  who  was  first  peer  of  the  English 
blood-royal,  by  descent  from  lady  Katharine  Gray.  The  prin- 
cess Anne  herself,  had  there  been  no  other  reasons,  could  not 
follow  as  chief  mourner ;  she  was  actually  unable  to  walk,  being 
infirm  and  unwieldy  in  person  from  a  complication  of  dropsical 
maladies.  Her  sufferings  were,  however,  supported  by  the 
hope  that  she  was  orce  more  likely  to  increase  her  family,  in 
which  she  was  finally  deceived."  The  reasons  of  the  exclusion 
of  prince  George  of  Denmark  from  the  precedence  at  the 
royal  funeral  which  his  rank  and  affinity  as  a  near  kinsman 
of  Mary  II.  demanded,  (if  only  their  mutual  descent  from 
Frederic   II.   of  Denmark*  be  considered,)  has  never  been 

follow  his  example  in  sinning,  but  in  repenting."  Nairno  appends,  in  explanation 
of  the  paper,  "  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  my  roynl  muster,  James  II.,  ever 
since  ho  first  appeared  in  tlie  world,  to  write  short  notes  fi-om  time  to  time  of  all 
that  was  remarkable  in  the  affiiirs  wherein  he  had  any  share;  these  memoirs  of 
events,  which  occurred  before  his  last  escape  out  of  England,  have  been  happily 
preserved,  althoup\  writ  on  loose  papers,  and  they  may  possibly  serve  hereafter 
as  materials  for  an  authentic  and  complete  history  of  his  life,  they  being  safely 
kept,  by  his  miyesty's  order,  in  the  library  of  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  But 
these  writ  by  him  since  the  Kevolution  are  of  a  different  nature  from  the  former. 
In  the  firat,  he  sets  down  what  passed  abroad  in  the  world  wherein  he  was  con- 
cerned;  in  these,  he  describes  what  passed  within  his  own  soid.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  his  own  picture  is  to  bo  seen  iu  them  drawn  to  the  life,  as  it  was  in  his 
later  days." 

I  Wl'ito  Kcnnet's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  682.  2  L^^jg  Jenkins. 

*  Fatiicruf  Auiu'tif  Ociu.iark,  Alary  II.'s  great-grandmotlier,  and  of  Christiern 
IV.,  prince  George's  great  graudliither, 
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explained.  Among  the  banners  carried  round  the  royal 
defunct  which  marked  her  alHance  with  the  royal  blood  of 
Europe,  that  of  Denmark  seems  to  have  been  omitted.' 
Although  Mary  survived  archbishop  Tillotson  but  a  months 
she  had  faithfully  redeemed  her  promise  to  him,  by  settling  a 
pension  on  his  widow.^  Mrs.  Tillotson  was  left  but  in  narrow 
circumstances,  for  the  archbishop,  her  husband,  had  possessed 
his  great  preferment  Uttle  more  than  three  years.  In  the 
course  of  this  short  period,  the  example  of  the  great  charity 
of  his  predecessors,  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  had  been  followed 
as  far  as  the  actual  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family  would 
permit ;  therefore  he  left  no  fortunes  for  them  from  the  goods 
of  the  church. 

The  king,  who  had  no  longer  the  partner  of  his  throne  to 
rely  on  as  his  faitliful  regent  in  his  absence,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the  power  that  the  Revolution 
had  left  to  the  royal  functions;  nevertheless,  there  was  no 
intention  manifested  of  giving  the  princess  Anne  any  share  in 
the  government,  during  the  loiig  absences  of  his  majesty  as 
general  of  the  confederated  armies  of  Spain  and  Germany 
against  France.  In  fact,  the  Enghsh  ohgarchy,  since  the 
death  of  Mary  II.,  had  attained  the  object  which  the  writings 
of  Marvel,  Shaftesbury,  and  many  other  of  the  minor  political 
pamphleteers  had  long  aimed  at.  The  regal  power  was  vested 
in  a  coimcil  of  nine,  after  the  model  of  the  Venetian  Council 
of  Ten.  Among  the  governing  junta  of  nine  regents  was 
included  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  long  lapse  of  years 
had  intervened  since  any  prelate  had  shared  in  the  government 
of  this  country.  The  step  was  probably  taken  ui  consideration 
of  the  deep  veneration  testified  by  tlie  princess  Anne  for  the 
church,  and  on  the  calculation  that  her  royal  highness  was 
not  likely,  during  the  king's  absence,  to  unsettle,  by  the 
jigency  of  her  faction,  any  administration  in  which  an  arch- 
bisliop  of  Canterbury  was  concerned.     That  influential  class, 

'  White  Kcnnet  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  cercmoniftl,  but  makes  no  men. 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  alliance  of  the  queen  by  blood  with  the 
Danish  royal  family  being  mauifestcd  by  banner  or  bannerol, — vol,  iii,  p.  682. 

8  Ibid. 
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the  writers  of  doggerel  lampoons,  vented  their  spleen  on  this 
occasion,  by  an  abusive  epigram  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  THE  Nine  Kings. 
"  Will's  wafted  to  Holland  on  some  state  intrigue, 
Desirous  to  visit  his  Hogans  at  Hague ; 
But  lest  in  his  absence  his  subjects  repine. 
He  cantoned  his  kingdoms,  and  left  them  to  Nine,— 
Eight  ignorant  peers  and  a  blockish  divine."  ^ 

The  princess  Anne  slowly  recovered  her  health,  and  with  it 
the  use  of  her  limbs  and  power  of  progression  without  assist- 
ance. She  made  efforts  to  suppress,  by  the  violent  exercise 
of  hunting,  and  by  the  practice  of  cold  bathing,  the  tendency 
to  corpulence  which  her  habits  of  self-indulgence  had  brought 
upon  her.  Some  traditionary  traces  still  remain  that  such 
was  the  case.  A  bath-house,  in  a  shabby  old  street  between 
Soho-square  and  Long-acre,  named  '  New  Bolton-street,'  has 
lately  been  laid  open  in  the  course  of  the  improvements  in 
St.  Giles's;  it  is  called  by  tradition  'queen  Anne's  bath.' 
The  water  is  considered  very  salubrious,  and  is  brought  by' 
pipes  from  Hampstead  to  a  well-constructed  bath  in  the  afore- 
said street,  neatly  finished  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  retaining  the 
traditional  name  of  '  queen  Anne's  bath'  to  this  hour.  It  is 
nevertheless  improbable  that  Anne  resorted  to  this  place  when 
she  was  in  possession  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  either  before  or  after  her  disgrace  with  king 
William :  it  was  most  likely  her  occasional  bath-room  when  she 
resided  at  Berkeley -house. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  the  princess  Anne,  whensoever  the 
muscular  infirmity  occasioned  by  access  of  gout  and  dropsy 
did  not  incapacitate  her,  was  as  indefatigable  a  huntress  as 
queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  had,  from  an  early  period  of  life, 
been  accustomed  to  pursue  this  diversion  with  her  father  in 
the  parks  of  Richmond  and  Windsor.  After  she  had  been 
barred,  by  the  enmity  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  from 
all  approach  to  Windsor-cjistle  and  pj.rk,  she  purchased  a 
cottage  lodge  not  far  from  the  royal  residence,^'  and  every 

There  is  a  noble 


summer  hunted  the  stag  in  Windsor  forest. 


»  MS.  Harleiiin. 
'^  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  MSS.;  Coxe  Papors,  British  Musnum. 
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oak  among  its  glades  which  used  to  have  a  brass  plate  affixed 
to  it,  intimating  that  it  was  called  *  queen  Anne's  oak/  for 
beneath  its  branches  she  was  accustomed  to  mount  her  horse 
for  the  chase,  and  view  her  officials  and  dogs  assembled  for 
the  stag-hunt.'  But  these  equestrian  feats  had  been  disconti- 
nued since  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  her  enormous 
increase  of  size  having  precluded  them.  Anne,  whether  as 
queen  or  princess,  after  that  period  followed  the  chase  in  a 
light  one-horse  chair,  constructed  to  hold  only  herself,  and 
built  with  enormously  high  wheels.''  In  this  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  hunting-equipage  she  has  been  known  to  drive 
her  fine  strong  hackney  forty  or  fifty  miles  on  a  summer's 
afternoon.  It  is  well-known  that  Louis  XIV.  and  his  succes- 
sors, during  the  last  century,  were  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the 
forests  of  St.  Germain  and  Fontainebleau  in  phsetons  and 
cabriolets ;  how  matters  were  arranged  between  them  and  the 
stag  in  such  cases,  we  leave  those  more  learned  in  field-sports 
than  ourselvGS  to  decide.  Notwithstanding  the  strtiight  avenues 
in  which  the  chases  and  forests  of  France  are  cut,  hkewise 
those  of  Hampton-Court  and  Windsor  to  imitate  them,  the 
chaise-hunting  of  Anne,  and  the  phaeton-hunting  of  the  French 
kings  and  their  courts,  remain  to  us  historical  mysteries. 

Whilst  the  king  was  absent,  (and  he  never  remained  a  whole 
year  in  England,)  the  case  became  rather  embarrassing  how 
the  council  of  regency  were  to  conduct  themselves,  if  they 
happened  to  be  by  any  chance  altogether  in  the  presence  of 
the  princess  Anne,  and,  as  most  of  them  were  her  particular 
friends,  and  held  the  great  state-offices,  this  was  not  unlikely. 
As  the  whole  together  represented  the  majesty  of  the  English 
government  and  sovereignty,  it  was  according  to  etiquette  for 
them  to  sit,  and  the  princess  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This 
dilemma  was,  however,  successfully  modified,  by  observing 
that  a  quorum  (or  four  members)  of  this  body  never  entered 
collectively  the  presence  of  the  princess,  who  was  thus  able  to 
retain  her  seat  at  her  own  receptions,  as  three  persons  of  the 
council  of  regency  were  not  entitled  to  this  homage.*   Anne, 

'  Pyne's  Fulaces. 

^  Swift  notes  this  practice  only  a  few  monthii  before  her  death. 

»  Roger  Coke,  p.  126,  vol.  lU. 
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who  was  herself  the  most  rigorous  observer  of  court  etiquette, 
expressed  her  obhgation  to  the  lord  keeper  for  this  considerate 
arrangement. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  when  the  princess  paid  her  re- 
markable visit  of  condolence  to  the  king,  his  majesty  had 
formally  invited  her  to  take  up  her  residence  at  St.  James's- 
palace,  the  usual  abode  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  Years,  nevertheless,  intervened  before  she  left  Ber- 
keley-house, which  waa  but  a  hired  dwelling,  to  take  possession 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  her  ancestors,  when  an  event  occurred 
of  an  extraordinary  nature :  the  princess  had  before  been  plun- 
dered by  highwaymen;  she  was  now  robbed  by  burglars.  The 
mysterious  disappearance  of  her  great  silver  cistern,  worth 
750/.,  from  Berkeley-house,  was  advertised  in  '  the  Postman ' 
in  the  spring  of  1695.  It  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of 
a  distiller  of  some  wealth  at  Twickenham,  who  was  afterwards 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  robbery. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  continued  to  reside  at 
Campden-house,  on  account  of  its  salubrity  and  its  bracing 
air,  which  was  withal  so  mild,  that  in  sheltered  spots  in  the 
grounds  the  wild  olive,'  being  planted,  was  seen  growing 
vigorously,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  EngUsh  winters  and 
springs.  The  health  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  the  hope 
of  protestant  England,  was  of  so  very  precarious  a  nature, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  him,  not  only  in  the  most 
salubrious  locahty,  but  as  much  retired  as  possible  from 
the  view  of  the  people,  whose  attention  had  been,  since  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  anxiously  directed  towards  him.  The 
real  cause  of  the  little  prince's  ill  health  was  water  on  the 
bram.  "  His  head  was  extremely  long  and  large,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  which  made  him  very  difficult  to  be  fitted  with 
a  peruke  \"  His  hat,  poor  infant !  at  five  years  old,  was 
large  enough  for  most  men.  It  was  the  terrific  malady  of 
hydrocephalus  that  prevented  him  from  walking  freely,  long 
after  the  time  when  children  usually  run  alone.  The  com- 
plaint seems  to  have  been  httle  understood,  because  when, 
ever  and  anon,  the  sufFerinsr  phWA  nva\rp.{\   fVio  oaoiofov,^^  «f 

'  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  first  edition ;  art.  olea. 
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two  persons  to  lead  him  on  each  side,  especially  when  he  went 
up  and  doYm  stairs,  his  demand  of  support  was  treated  as 
mere  idle  whim.  Doubtless,  the  movement  of  the  water  at 
«uch  times  gave  him  vertigo ;  but  the  prince  of  Denmark  was 
either  advised  to  treat  the  child's  caution  of  retaining  assist- 
ance near  him  under  his  agonizing  infirmity  as  an  effeminate 
caprice,  or  he  had  worked  his  temper  up  to  violence.  The 
princess  shut  herself  up  with  her  little  son  for  more  than  an 
hour,  trying  to  reason  with  him  that  it  was  improper  to  be 
led  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  age  of  more  than  five  years. 
She  led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  told  him  "  to 
walk,  as  she  was  sure  he  could  do  so/"  he  obstinately  re- 
fused to  stir,  without  being  led  by  at  least  one  person.  The 
princess  then  took  a  birch  rod,  and  gave  it  to  prince  George, 
who  repeatedly  slashed  his  son  with  it  in  vain ;  at  last,  by  dint 
of  severe  strokes,  the  torture  made  him  run  alone.  The  little 
invalid,  who  had  never  before  felt  the  disgrace  and  pain  of 
corporal  punishment,  ever  after  walked  up  and  down  stairs 
without  requiring  aid.^  The  whole  circumstance  was  revolt- 
ing, for  the  difficulty  is,  in  general,  to  keep  a  child  of  such 
age  from  perpetually  frisking,  in  its  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits.  Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  agony  and  con 
fusion  of  the  young  prince's  head  before  this  natural  vivacity 
could  be  extinguished;  nor  could  the  struggle  induced  by 
cruelty  have  been  hkely  to  strengthen  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  greatly  inflamed  and  aggravated  a  malady 
like  hydrocephalus. 

The  cruelty  in  that  era  regarding  education  was  one  of  its 
most  disgusting  and  demorahzing  features,  too  much  of  which 
is  still  retained  in  public  schools ;  but  such  discipline  exercised 
towards  children  in  health  seems  light  indeed,  when  compared 
to  the  regimen  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  prince  of 
Denmai'k  to  his  infirm  child,  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
physiology  of  disease.  The  prince,  probably,  was  stimulated 
by  his  dread  of  the  lampoons  and  caricatures  which  had  become 
efficient  weapons  of  party  attack  in  England.    Since  the  day 

'  Ibid. 
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when  Shaftesbury  promulgated  an  axiom  worthy  of  him,  that 
"  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,"  lampoons  had  become  positively 
atrocious  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  calamity 
that  poor  frail  human  nature  is  heir  to  was  held  up  to  public 
scorn,  in  the  most  loathsome  language  or  coarsest  limning,  by 
hired  party  scrawlers,  who,  merciless  as  demons,  were  as  active 
in  calumny  at  that  era,  as  persons  of  the  same  fraternity 
were,  subsequently,  in  the  French  revolution.  We  may  be 
proud  of  the  age  we  live  in,  when  the  tone  of  the  periodical 
press  of  the  present  day  is  contrasted  with  the  party  strife 
in  those  centuries,  which,  in  its  malignant  spirit  of  assault, 
spared  no  human  suffering,  and^neithet  considered  age  nor 
sex  if  it  could  excite  that  species  of  mirth  which  debases  the 
human  face  far  below  the  brutes,  to  whom  laughter  is  denied. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  knew  that  the  worst  of  the 
Jacobites  in  England  would  retaliate  on  his  child  all  the 
brutalities  that  were  daily  issued  against  '  the  young  Pre- 
tender,' if  his  infirmity  in  walking  became  matter  of  public 
discussion. 

The  habits  of  life  of  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been 
str  ""9ly  divided  between  the  feminine  cherishing  and  petting 
that  princess,  his  mother,  and  her  ladies  thought  needful 
to  preserve  his  fragile  existence,  and  the  rudeness  and  ferocity 
whieh  the  prince,  his  father,  considered  ought  to  be  inculcated 
into  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  heir  of  a  kingdom,  where 
the  cry  of  war  prevailed  over  every  other  sound,  and  where 
brute  strength  and  animal  bravery  were  valued  far  above 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  even  that  majestic  attribute  of 
royalty, — moral  courage.  The  father,  it  has  been  seen,  sought 
to  whip  a  dire  disease  out  of  the  young  prince ;  the  princess, 
on  the  contrary,  if  she  only  saw  him  totter  as  he  crossed  the 
room,  expressed  by  the  fading  of  her  colour  and  the  cold  dew 
breaking  on  her  brow,  that  her  maternal  fears  amounted  to 
agony.'  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same  year  when 
prince  George  had  forced  the  unfortunate  child  to  walk,  and 
go  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  support  his  sad  malady 
craved^  illness  attacked  him  repeatedly,  owing  to  his  preter- 

*  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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natural  exertions  to  seem  robust  and  rollicking,  when  pain 
and  infirmity  insisted  on  theii*  due.  His  illnosses  were 
attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  evident  one;  even  the 
smell  of  some  harmless  leeks  was  supposed  by  the  sapient 
establishment  of  the  prince  and  princess  to  have  given  him 
a  fever. 

The  princess  Anne,  as  in  old  times,  wore  a  leek  on   St. 
David's-day,  and  the  little  Gloucester,  to  whom  a  leek  had 
been  given  to  put  in  his  hat,  was  curious  regarding  the  why 
and  wherefore.     He  was  not  content  with  his  artificial  court- 
leek  of  silk  and  silver,  but  insisted  on  seeing  the  plant.    Jen- 
kins, his  Welch  usher,  was  charmed  at  having  an  opportimity 
of  introducmg  the  famous  edible  of  the  principality  to  the 
notice  of  the  future  prince  of  Wales.     The  child  played  with 
the  bundle  of  leeks,  by  tying  them  round  a  toy-ship  he  had, 
which  was  large  enough  for  his  boys  to  climb  the  masts :  he 
then,  being  thoroughly  tired,  threw  himself  down  and  fell  asleep. 
He  awoke  very  ill,  and  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Camp- 
den-house'  among  the  ladies,  that  the  future  prince  of  Wales 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  smell  of  leeks  on  St.  David's-day. 
Doubtless  the  Jjicobites,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  one 
in  the  household,  deemed  it  a  judgment.     Dr.  Radchffe  was 
sent  for  from  Oxtord,  at  fiery  speed.    The  princess  Anne  was 
terrified ;  she  was  nor  then  able  to  walk,  but  was  carried  up 
into  the  chamber  of  her  sick  son  in  her  sedan-chair,  with 
short  poles.     Dr.  Radclifie,  when  he  came,  declared  that  the 
young  duke  had  a  fever,  but  he  recovered  in  nine  days.    The 
fever  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  a  relapse,  which  again 
confined  the  child  to  his  bed.     The  ladies  sought  to  amuse 
the  little  invahd  by  presents  of  toys;  while  the  male  atten- 
dants, who„with  his  small  soldiers,  were  permitted  to  surround 
his  bed,— probably  by  the  desire  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
his  father,— were  of  the  hardening  faction,  and  devised  sports 
of  a  different  nature.     The  boy-soldiers  were  posted  as  sen- 
tinels at  his  door ;  tattoos  were  flourished  on  the  drum,  and 
toy  fortifications  builded  by  his  bed-side.     So  far,  so  well ; 
but  the  zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  in  seeking  for  him 

'  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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quieter  amusements,  produced  a  scene  in  opposition  not  re- 
markably edifying.  Mrs.  Buss,  the  nurse  of  the  princess  his 
mother,  who  had  previously  purchased  all  his  toys,  (filling  at 
that  time  the  office  of  privy-purse  in  the  household  at  Camp- 
den-house,)  thought  proper  to  send  him  by  Wetherby,  one 
of  h'«'  chairmen,  an  automaton,  representing  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  fighting  the  Turks.  As  the  young  duke  had  given  up 
toys  since  the  preceding  summer,  his  mascidine  attendants 
started  the  idea  that  the  present  was  a  great  afiront,  and  it  was 
forthwith  sentenced  to  be  torn  to  pieces, — an  execution  which 
was  instantly  performed  by  the  sick  duke's  small  soldiers. 
The  next  notion  adopted  was,  that  the  messenger  ought  to 
receive  condign  punishment  for  the  crime  of  bringing  a  doll 
to  the  hope  of  England.  Wetherby,  the  chairman,  however, 
taking  warning  by  the  ungracious  reception  of  the  present,  had 
not  waited  lor  this  determination,  but  decamped,  and  rushing 
down  Campden-hill,  had  taken  refuge  in  some  hospitable  nook 
in  the  depths  of  Kensington  town.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon he  was  discovered  and  captured,  and  being  detained  all 
night  in  prison,  the  duke  of  Gloucester*  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence  next  morning  for  sentence,  which 
he  pronounced.  Wetherby  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  mounted 
on  the  wooden  horse,  and  soused  all  over  with  water  from 
enormous  syringes  and  squirts.  As  four  grown  men,  besides 
the  small  soldiei's,  were  engaged  in  this  execution,  resistance 
was  vain,  and  the  victim  received  no  mercy,  because  he  had  been 
the  foremost  in  playing  off  similar  practical  jokes  on  othu's,  for 
the  amiable  pastime  of  the  heir  to  the  British  throne.  When 
Yfetherby  was  half-drowned  with  his  shower-baths,  his  tor- 
mentors drew  him  on  the  horse  into  the  bed-room  of  the  sick 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  exceedingly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the 
man's  woful  condition. 

The  princess  was  extremely  sohcitous  that  her  young  son 
should  never  repeat  any  vulgar  or  profane  expressions  in  his 
conversation ;  her  precepts  on  which  head,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  not  much  heeded   while  he  witnessed    similar 
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the  drunken  and  swearing  coachmen,  aided  by  the  running 
footmen  and  chairmen  of  the  palace,  such  functionaries  being, 
in  that  era,  many  grades  less  civilized  than  their  class  at  the 
present  day.     The  fruits  of  this  companionship   soon   were 
manifest  by  the  conversation  of  the  infant  prince,  which  was 
garnished  with  expressions  very  startling  to  the  ladies  of  the 
household  of  the  princess.    The  duchess  of  Northumberland," 
when  one  day  visiting  her  royal  highness,  was  greeted  by  the 
little  duke,  in  return  for  her  caresses,  with  some  expletives, 
which  were  any  thing  but  appropriate  to  courtly  circles.    The 
princess  Anne  was  roused  by  this  incident  into  strict  inquiry 
as  to  the  persons  that  had  corrupted  the  convei-sation  of  her 
little  son.     She  was  told  that  he  learned  his  ill  language  by 
hearing  his  small  soldiers  "  becall  one  another."^     After  the 
evil  had  taken  root,  the  princess  in  vain  exercised  almost  teas- 
ing vigilance  respecting  its  recurrence ;  but  coarse  and  profane 
language  on  the  lips  of  a  child  in  those  days,  was  considered 
to  give  hopeful  promise  of  a  warlike  manhood.     One  day  her 
royal  highness  was  receiving  a  visit  at  her  toilet  from  her 
little  son,  when  he  infonned  her  that  he  was  "  confounded 
dry.''— "Who  has  taught  yo:   those  words?"  demanded  the 
princess.     "  If  I  say  Dick  Drury,'''  whispered  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  one  of  his  mother's  ladies,  "he  will  be  sent 
down  stairs.     Mamma,"  added  he  aloud,  « I  invented  them 
myself"  Another  time,  at  one  of  these  toilet-visits,  the  young 
prince  made  use  of  the  expletive,  "  I  vow."     The  princess, 
his  mother,  demanded  "  who  he  had  heard  speak  in  that 
manner  ?"— "  Lewis,"  rephed  the  duke.   "  Lewis  Jenkins  shall 
be  turned  out  of  waiting,   then,"  said  the  princess  Anne. 
"  Oh,  no,  mamma,"  said   the  child ;    "  it  was   I   myself  did 
invent  that  word,  now  I  think  of  it."     Surrounded  as  the 
royal  boy  was  with  attendants,  having  a  preceptor  who  was  a 
clergyman,  likewise  a  chaplain  who  called  himself  his  own,  he 
appears  to  have  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  mere  accident.     Prayers,  it  is  true,  were  read 
every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Pratt,  be- 
"  ""^  ^ s 'ji  ^tu»c  ui  x-iwi  Liiumuunaxiu,  iiiinc's  Juegitimate  Kinsman. 
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fore  he  took  his  reading  lesson ;  hut  to  these  the  young  duke 
positively  refused  to  give  his  attention,  simply  because  ho 
could  not  understand  what  they  meant.  That  no  explanation 
had  been  given  to  him,  satisfactory  to  his  infant  mind,  is  ap- 
parent by  his  docility  when  instructed  by  a  person  who  was 
in  earnest. 

Change  of  air  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in 
the  summer  of  1695.  The  princess  inquired  for  houses  at 
Epsom,  Richmonrl,  and  Hampstead ;  at  last,  her  own  early 
reminiscences  led  her  to  prefer  Twickenham,  but  she  no 
longer  had  the  command  of  the  old  palace  where  she  was 
nursed.  She  was  offered,  for  her  son's  household  and  her 
own,  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  adjunct  formerly  belonging  to 
the  queen's  manor-house  opposite  to  Twickenham  churchj 
held  in  crown-lease  from  Catharine  of  Braganza  by  Mrs. 
Davies,  an  ancient  gentlewoman  of  Charles  I.'s  court,  who 
was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  She  was  aunt  to  the 
old  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  consequently  great-aunt  to  the 
governor  of  the  little  prince,  lord  Fitzharding.  She  was  de- 
vout, and  lived  an  ascetic  life  on  herbs  and  fruit,  although  a 
lady  of  family  and  property.  Simple  as  were  her  habits,  she 
enjoyed  a  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age.  All  the  fields  and 
hedgerows  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  sixteen  acres,  she  had 
caused  to  be  planted  with  beautiful  fruit-trees.  The  cherries 
were  richly  ripe  when  the  princess  came  to  Twickenham,  and 
the  hospitable,  owner  gave  the  individuals  of  the  princess's 
household  leave  to  gather  as  much  fruit  as  they  pleased,  on 
the  condition  "that  they  were  not  to  break  or  spoil  her 
trees."  The  caution  was  not  misplaced,  for  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucestei-'s  regiment  of  boys  followed  him  to  Twickenham; 
but  their  exercises  were  confined  to  the  ait  in  the  Thames, 
nearly  opposite  the  church.  When  the  princess  had  resided  at 
this  lady's  seat  for  a  month,  she  told  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  to 
take  a  hundred  guineas,  and  offer  them  to  their  aged  hostess 
in  payment  for  rent  and  for  the  trouble  which  she  and  her 
people  had  given,  but  the  old  lady  positively  declared  she  would 
receive  nothing.  Sir  Benjamin,  nevertheless,  pressed  the 
payment  on  her,  and  put  the  guineas  in  her  lap ;  but  Mrs. 
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Davies  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and  rising  up,  let  the  gold 
she  rejected  roll  to  all  comers  of  the  room,  leaving  the  comp. 
troUer  to  gather  it  up  as  he  might.  The  princess  Anne  was 
astonished  at  generosity  she  had  been  little  accustomed  to, 
declaring,  "that  although  it  would  have  been  pleasure  to  have 
rewarded  this  loyal  gentlewoman  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
yet  they  must  abstain  from  the  further  tender  of  money,  since 
her  delicacy  was  hurt  by  it."' 

There  certainly  exists  instinctive  affection  between  children 

and  aged  persons  who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  beuefi- 

cent  piety.     Mrs.  Davies  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester 

soon  became  confidential  friends.     Many  younger  and  fairer 

faces  were  around  him,  all  full  of  flattery  and  indulgence; 

yet,  peradventure,  the  princely  infant  saw  expression  beaming 

from  her  wrinkled  brow  that  was  more  attractive  to  his  childish 

instinct.     From  the  Hps  of  this  old  recluse  he  learned  the 

Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several 

0     prayers  which  were  satisfactory  to  his  intelhgence.    There  can 

^     be  no  doubt^  that  the  devout  lady  accompanied  her  tuition 

\    by  explanation  and  instruction   suitable  to  his  infant  mind, 

for  he  never  omitted  repeating  the  aspirations  she  had  taught 

him,  with  great  exactness,  every  night  and  morning,^  although 

he  stm  remained  utterly  obtuse  to  the  prayers  read  by  his 

•      preceptor.    These  facts  are  detailed  by  Lewis  Jenkins,  without 

the  shghtest  perception  of  the  touching  providence  which  led 

the  young  child  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  prayer  from  the 

lips  of  this  benevolent  recluse  of  the  church  of  England.    Her 

rehgious  influence  over  the  neglected  mind  of  the  wayward 

little  prince,  who  had  manifested  active  hatred  to  every  sem- 

blauce  of  the  worship  of  God,  must  have  been  effected  by 

conversations  of  vital  interest  to  Christian  civilization. 

The  princess  was,  one  Sunday,  preparing  to  go  to  Twicken- 
ham church,  when  her  little  son  came  to  her,  and  preferred  a 
request  to  go  to  church  with  her  for  the  first  time.  When  he 
received  her  permission,  he  ran  to  "my  lady  governess,  Fitz- 
hardmg,  who  was,"  observes  Lewis,  "as  witty  and  pleasant  a 
lady  UB  any  in  EiigiHud.^^  The  duke  of  Gloucester  told  her 
'  Lewis  Jenkins.  s  Hjjj 
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that  he  was  going  to  Twickenham  church  with  his  mamma. 
My  lady  Fitzharding  asked  him,  "  If,  when  there,  he  would 
say  the  Psalms  ?"  for  he  had  made  great  resistance  to  this 
part  of  his  rehgious  exercises.  "  I  will  sing  them,"  replied 
the  Uttle  prince.  He  became  henceforth,  somewhat  obser- 
vant and  critical  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
the  palace,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts  soon  was  appa- 
rent at  his  usual  visits  to  his  mother's  toilet.  "  Mamma," 
said  he,  "why  have  you  two  chaplains,  and  I  but  one?" 
"  Pray,"  asked  the  princess  Anne,  by  way  of  an  answer, 
"  what  do  you  give  your  one  chaplain  ?"  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  this  office  in  the  royal  household  is  merely  titular  and 
honorary.  The  little  duke  must  have  heard  the  fact  by  his 
reply,  though  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  a  repartee. 
"  Mamma,"  said  he,  "  I  give  him — his  hberty."  At  which 
answer  the  prmcess  laughed  heartily,  and  often  repeated  it  as 
a  good  instance  of  royal  patronage  and  benevolence  to  the 
church  of  England.* 

When  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne  left  Twickenham, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  brought  back  to  Campden-house, 
and  here  he  found  all  his  small  soldiers  posted  as  sentinels  on 
guard ;  they  received  him,  to  his  great  pleasure,  with  presented 
arms  and  the  honours  of  war.  Their  exercises  were  now 
occasionally  transferred  to  "  Wormwood  Common ;"  perhaps 
Lewis  means  the  place  called  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  Shrubs. 
Here  the  young  prince  was  walking  one  morning  for  the  air 
with  "  a  pistol  in  his  hand :"  he  fell  down,  and  hiirt  his  fore- 
head against  it.  When  he  returned  to  Campden-house,  the 
ladies  were  very  fiill  of  pity  regarding  his  hurt ;  he  told  them 
"  that  a  bullet  had  grazed  his  forehead,  but  that,  as  a  soldier, 
he  could  not  cry  when  wounded."  Again  he  was  very  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  but  he  was,  as  usual, 
"  checked  by  his  mother." 

The  princess,  finding  that  her  child  about  this  time  suffered 
with  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should 
be  as  much  subject  to  this  distressing  complaint  as  she  was, 
and  hei'  Bistei'  queen  Mary.     The  idea  grieved  her  so  much, 
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that  she  went  in  person  to  Bloomshury,  where  lived  old  Dr. 
Eichley,  who  was,  in  the  language  of  our  narrator,  "  famous 
for  bad  eyes."     It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  a  quack  doctor. 
He  gave  the  princess  a  httle  bottle,  and  directed  the  liquid 
therein  to  be  applied  to  the  eyeUds  with  a  earners  hair  brush. 
At  that  time  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  eyes  were  almost  closed, 
so  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light.     He  had  been  prescribed 
diet-drink,  which  he  refused  to  take  until  his  father,  prmce 
George  of  Denmark,  had  enforced  obedience  by  another  casti- 
gation;  but  when  swallowed,  "the  diet-drink"  did  no  good. 
The  princess  Anne,  who  had  been  harassed  and  vexed  by 
these  contentions,  applied  the  nostrum  of  the  oculist  she  had 
sought,  which  effected  an  immediate  cure;  upon  which  her 
royal  highness  sent  the  Bloomsbury  doctor  a  purse  with  iifty 
guineas,  in  token  of  gratitude.* 

The  faithful  Welch  usher  of  the  young  duke  was  anxious 
to  acquire  tjie  elements  of  many  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  them  to  his  young  master.     According  to  his  own 
account,  he  gave  him  his  first  ideas  of  fencing,  fortification, 
geometry,   and  mathematics.     The  child  ran  to  his  mother 
every  day,  to  display  his  new  acquisitions  in  her  dressmg- 
room  J  yet  they  brought  neither  thanks  nor  reward  to  the  un- 
fortunate Welchman,  but  reproofs  for  presumption  from  ene- 
mies on  all  sides,  and  advice  from  the  princess  "  to  mind  his 
own  business."     Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  considered  his  office 
was  invaded,  and  "  my  lady  governess  "  Fitzharding,  was  parti- 
cularly enraged  at  the  very  idea  of  "  the  mathematics,"  which 
she  evidently  took  for  some  species  of  conjuration.     The  fol- 
lowing scene  and  dialogue,  ruefully  related  by  the  poor  Welch- 
man,  is  simple  matter  of  fact,  and  took  place  before  Swift  or 
Goldsmith  had  dashed  at  the  same  incident  in  their  fictitious 
characters.     "  One  day,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  pulled 
a  paper  out  of  my  pocket,"  says  Lewis,  "  on  which  were  some 
problems  in  geometry.     He  looked  it  over,  and  found  some 
triangles.     *  Lewis,'  said  he,  '  I  can  make  these.'—*  No  ques- 
tion  of  that,'  I  replied,  not  much  attending  to  what  he  said." 
Ti. 4-  v,,,,,^  v,oovj  fiiisiinliiplfv  TmnRr.  carried  off  bv  the  little 
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prince  to  the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne,  that  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  fair  Fitzharding,  who  possibly  mistook  the  geometrical 
figm-es  for  magic  characters.     The  same  day,  the  lady  Fitz- 
harding  having  superintended  the  dinner  of  the  young  prince 
her  charge,  sailed  out  of  the  room,  with  Lewis  Jenkins  car- 
rying her  train :  while  they  were  proceeding  thus  down  stairs 
to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  the  courtly  dame,  turning 
her  head  over  her  shoulder,  said  disdainfully  to  the  obse- 
quious squire  performing  the  office  of  her  train-bearer,  "  Lewis, 
I  find  you  pretend  to  give  the  duke  notions  of  mathematics 
and  stuff.'' ^     Poor  Lewis  Jenkins  answered  widely  enough 
from  this  accusation,  by  saying,  meekly,  "  I  only  repeated 
stories  from  history,  to  divert  and  assist  the  young  duke  in 
his  plays."     Another  angry  askance  over  her  shoulder  was 
darted  by  the  lady  governess  on  the  hapless  beai'er  of  her 
train.     "  Pray,"  asked  she,  "  where  did  you  get  your  learn- 
ing ?"    Such  a  question,  it  appears,  was  unanswerable ;  but  the 
fair  one's  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  by  her  lord,  who  told 
her  "  that  Lewis  Jenkins  was  a  good  youth,  had  read  much, 
and  did  not  mean  any  harm."     Lord  Fitzharding,  however, 
>vas  commissioned  by  the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  Lewis  from 
teaching  her  son  any  thing,  "  because  it  would  iigure  him 
when  he   was    learning  fortification,    geometry,    and    other 
sciences  according  to   the  regular  methods."     The  princess 
had  no  sooner  given  this  prohibition,  than  she  saw  her  young 
son  putting  himself  into  fencing  attitudes.     "  I  thought  I 
had  forbidden  your  people  to  fence  with  you,"  observed  her 
royal  highness.    "  Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  child ;  "  but 
I  hope  you  will  give  them  leave  to  defend  themselves  when 
I  attack  them." 

The  poor  little  prince,  although  dehcate,  was,  when  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  actual  pain,   high-spirited  and  hvely. 

*  All  tho  comic  literature  of  that  era  was  taken  from  life,  and  the  above  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  Swift's  satirical  lines, — 

•'  With  their  Ovids  and  Plutarchs,  and  Homers  and  stuff: 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
But  tho  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day." 
Goldsmith  has  re-echoed  it  ui  his  poem  of  "  Retaliation." 
VOL.  VIII.  D 
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Unlike  his  parents,  he  showed  marked  indifference  to  food. 
His  nurse,  Mrs.  Wanley,  was  forced  to  sit  by  him  at  his 
meals,  to  remind  him  that  it  was  needful  to  eat,  and  even  to 
feed  him  occasionally:  he  would  turn  from  the  food  she  pre- 
sented,  and  pick  up  crumbs,  eating  them  in  preference  to  solid 
nourishment.  His  tutor,  Pratt,  passed  through  the  room,  and 
said  reprovingly,  "  You  pick  crumbs  as  if  you  were  a  chicken." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  child ;  "  but  I^m  a  chick  o'  the  game, 
though !"  The  tutor  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  the 
princely  boy's  aversion,  whose  dislike  to  hear  him  read  prayers 
amounted  to  antipathy.  He  used  to  beg  Mrs.  Wanley  to 
have  the  prayers  shortened,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  to  repeat 
those  his  old  friend  at  Twickenham  had  taught  him.  The 
prohibitions  which  the  princess  Anne  gave  repeatedly  to  the 
historical  narratives  told  by  Lewis  to  her  son,  are  attributed  to 
the  jeabusy  that  Mr.  Pratt  manifested,  because  more  than  once 
in  conversation,  the  young  prince  his  pupU  discussed  with  him 
incidents  froir  ancient  history,  which  the  tutor  was  fully  aware 
had  not  been  acquired  from  himself.  Mr.  Pratt  complained  to 
lady  Fitzharding,  his  patroness,  who  represented  the  circum- 
stance to  the  princesp,  so  as  to  excite  her  displeasure. 

The  nrincess  Anne  enjoyed  during  the  summer,  at  least  in 
the  regard  of  tlie  people,  the  dignity  of  first  lady  of  England ; 
but  the  rot  un  of  the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  in  October 
1695,  did  not  increase  her  tranquillity  or  happiness.  His 
majesty^s  arras  were  more  successful  than  usual,  but  many 
symptoms  betokened  that  the  royal  temper  was  in  a  painful 
state  of  exasperation.  Namur,  it  is  tnie,  had  fallen  into  his 
possession,  gained  at  an  awful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure ; 
but  no  warrior  was  ever  more  ashamed  of  defeat,  than  kir.g 
Wilham  was  at  the  flood  of  congratulatory  addresses  on  this 
victory,  which  were  poured  on  him  from  every  town  in 
England.  His  gracious  majesty  distributed  sarcasms  on  all 
sides  by  way  of  answers. 

The  princess  Anne,  considering  herself  eminently  successful 
in  her  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  now 
penned  her  royal  brother-in-law  an  aduhitory  epistle  on  his 
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conquest  of  Namur/  to  which  his  majesty  had  not  the  civility 
to  return  any  answer.     The  mayor  of  Norwich,  or  of  some 
other  distant  city,  brought  him  up  condolences  for  the  death 
of  queen  Mary,  and  congratulations  for  the  taking  of  Namur, 
and  presented  them  with  a  speech,  which  was  rather  smart 
and  pithy  for  a  civic  address,  saying,  "  I  bring  your  majesty 
ray  hands  full  of  joy  and  sorrow/'—"  Put  both  in  one  hand, 
master  mayor,'"    interrupted  the  king,  in   a  hoarse  voice. 
The  bystanders  stood  aghast,  unable  to  tell  whether  his  ma- 
jesty meant  to  sneer  or  joke  at  the  condolence  for  his  queen; 
but  Wilham  was  tir^d  at  the  expression  of  public  sorrow  so 
many  months  after  date,  and  disgusted  with  being  reminded 
of  the  tardy  capture  of  Namur,  which  had  cost  him  the  Uves 
of  12,000  men,  and  was,  indeed,  but  a  piece  taken  on  the 
Flemish  chess-board  of  war,  where  he  and  Louis  XIV.  had 
for  many  years  amused  themselves  by  playing  away  the  blood, 
treasure,  and  commerce  of  their  subjects.     Among  other^  vic- 
tims of  this  dear-bought  capture,  was  the  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  had  visited  the 
seat  of  war  regarding  money  transactions  from  the  bank; 
"being  permitted  by  the  king  himself  to  go  into  the  trenches, 
to  witness  the  glory  of  the  confederate  armies,  a  cannon  ball 
killed  him  by  his  majesty's  side,— an  odd  chance  of  war, 
which,  taking  the  man  of  money,  and  leaving  the  man  of 
battles,  is  said  to  have  strengthened  more  than  ever  Wilham 
III.'s  belief  in  fatalism.     However,  on  the  death  of  the  poor 
banker,  he  rather  ungraciously  asked,  '  What  business  had  he 

*^ere?' But  after  this  accident,  if  any  one  of  his  own 

household  servants  came  out  of  cm-iosity  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  he  gave  him  a  caning."" 

The  king  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  princess  Anne,  or  rather 

»  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  gives  the  letter,  which  is 
mere  verbiage,  not  worth  quoting. 

'Sir  John  Dalrymple's  History  says  it  was  the  lord  mayor  of  London;  a 
mistake,  for  he  had  long  before  condoled  on  the  queen's  death.  It  wm  evidently 
some  of  the  disuflected  cities  which  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
now  being  alarmed  at  the  king's  success  in  Flanders,  had  remembered  the 
omitted  condolences. 

•^True  and  Secret  History,  &&,  from  the  library  of  hia  royal  highness  the  duke 
0.  Sussex,  p.  250,  vol.  ii.  "  j       t> 
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to  her  son,  at  Campden-house ;  the  young  duTce  received  his 
majesty  under  arms,  and  saluted  him  \rith  the  pike,  according 
to  the  mode  then  in  vogue  of  paying  miHtary  honours.  King 
"William,  who  was  fond  of  children,  seemed  pleased,  and  began 
conversing  with  him  by  the  question  of,  "  Whether  he  had 
any  horses  yet ?"— '^ Yes,"  replied  the  little  duke;  "I  have 
one  live  horse,  and  two  dead  ones."  The  king  laughed  at 
him  for  keeping  dead  horses,  in  a  manner  which  exceedingly 
aggravated  the  child ;  he  then  gave  him  the  information,  "  that 
"soldiers  always  buried  their  dead  horses  out  of  their  sight." 
The  little  duke  had  designated  his  wooden  horses  as  dead 
ones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Shetland  pony,  "  no  bigger 
than  a  mastiff,"  which  occasionally  carried  him.  He  took 
the  words  of  king  "William  in  their  hteral  sense,  and  insisted 
on  burying  his  wooden  horses  out  of  his  sight,  directly  the 
royal  visit  was  concluded.  This  he  did  with  great  ceremony, 
and  even  composed  some  hues  as  epitaph,  which,  though 
childish  doggerel,  contradict  the  assertion,  gravely  recorded 
in  history  as  one  of  his  juvenile  virtues,  "  that  he  showed 
a  marked  aversion  to  verses  and  poetry;"  instead  of  which, 
several  other  instances  are  preserved  of  his  early  propensity 
for  rhyming.* 

Hostility  was,  soon  after  this  visit,  renewed,  on  the  part  of 
king  "William,  towards  the  princess  Anne.  The  reason  un- 
doubtedly was,  because  he  guessed  that  it  was  at  her  instiga- 
tion the  house  of  commons  entered  very  severely  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vested  rights  of  the  princes  of  "Wales,  which  the 
childless  Dutch  sovereign  had  thought  proper  to  grant  to  his 
countrj'man  and  favourite,  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  William  had  permitted  the  appanage  be- 
longing to  the  heir-apparent  of  England  to  rest  in  abeyance 
while  his  queen  was  in  existence,  according  to  the  hope  her 
party  continued  to  express  while  she  lived,  that  she  might 
one  day  have  a  son.  At  her  death,  he  recklessly  made  a 
present  of  it  to  his  friend,  and  for  ever,  too  !  The  princess 
Anne  and  the  country  viewed  the  measure  much  as  the  people 
of  the  present  centuiy  would  have  done,  if  his  late  majesty 

'  Lewis  Jeukins ;  Biographical  Tracts,  BritiHh  Museum. 
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George  IV.  had  given  away  the  principality  of  Wales  to  one 
of  his  friends  after  the  death  of  his  daughter.  Had  lord 
Portland  been  put  in  as  a  mere  locum  tenens,  the  matter 
might  have  been  endurable;  but  in  the  intense  ignorance, 
both  of  master  and  man,  on  the  subject  of  British  history, 
they  boldly  seized  on  this  inalienable  property.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  house  of  commons  woiild  have  covered  them  with 
disgrace,  if  the  speeches  pronounced  therein  had  been  reported 
to  the  pubhc  as  they  are  at  present.  But  t^iis  was  Hberty 
which  the  revolutionists  had  not  dreamed  of  granting;  pU- 
lory,  loss  of  ears,  and  the  lash,  were  castigations  distributed 
by  them  with  great  liberality  among  the  literati  who  reported 
aught  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  house  of  commons  or 
the  house  of  peers,  if  in  either  a  majority  considered  such 
reports  to  be  breach  of  privilege.  Even  so  late  as  the  days 
of  Dr.  Johnson  (the  head  and  precursor  of  that  mighty  band 
of  hterary  talent,  the  gentlemen  reporters  of  the  press)  the 
most  absurd  subterfuges  were  resorted  to  when  information 
was  given  to  the  nation  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  initials,  and  blanks  of  the  members' 
names,  with  the  cant  name  of  "  the  parliament  of  Idlliput," 
took  the  places  of  the  present  regular  reports.' 

The  speech,  however,  of  a  learned  native  of  the  principality, 
Price,^  the  member  for  Denbigh,  became  matter  of  history,  for 
he  probably  reported  his  own  oration  on  the  enormity  com- 
mitted by  the  Dutch  king,  in  his  gift  to  his  favourite  of  the 
appanage  England  expected  one  day  to  see  possessed  by  the 
son  of  her  princess.  When  lord  Portland  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  revenues  of  this  absurd  grant,  his  demand  was  met 
by  a  petition  against  his  possession  from  the  country  gentle- 
men of  Denbigh,  presented  by  Price,  whose  speech  on  the 
occasion  presents  an  abstract  of  the  immunities  of  princes  of 
Wales,  as  heirs  to  the  English  crown.  "Give  me  patience 
and  pardon,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  lay  before  you  the  true 
facts  upon  the  petition,  of  the  manner  of  the  grant,  and  what 

'  In  copies  of  Magazines  extant,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
(Gentleman's,  Universal,  and  European,)  this  subterfuge  may  be  seen. 

^  In  the  very  history  from  wliich  this  speech  is  transcribed,  the  name  of  Price 
is  indicated  thus,  P  -  -  ce.— Life  of  William  III.,  printed  1705.  See  pp.  410, 441. 
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is  granted.    The  great  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Bromfeld,  and 
Yale  have  been  for  some  centuries  the  revenues  of  the  kings 
of  England  and  princes  of  Wales,  -where  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  tenants  pay  rents  and  other  royal  services.    These 
lordships  are  four  parts  in  five  of  the  whole  country,  and 
thirty  miles  in  extent :  there  are  great  and  profitable  wastes 
of  several  thousand  acres,  rich  and  valuable  mines,  besides 
other  advantages  which  a  mighty  favourite  and  great  courtier 
might  make.    Nor  was  such  grant  for  any  short  term  to  lord 
Portland,  it  being  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  only  leaving 
a  reservation  of  6s.  8d.  per  annum  to  the  king  and  his  suc- 
cessors.   When  the  long  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  passed  the  act  concerning  his  fee-farm  rents,  they  ex- 
cepted these  within  the  principality  of  Wales, — a  plain  intima- 
tion that  parhament  thought  them  not  fitting  to  be  aliened, 
but  preserved  for  the  support  of  the  future  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  a  great  duty  hes  upon  the  freeholders  of  these  lord- 
ships :  on  the  creation  of  the  prince  of  Wales  they  pay  aim 
800^.  for  mizes,  [probably  these  were  robes  and  apparel,]  which 
is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  severed,  and  it  will  be  very  diflBcult 
to  find  how  this  tenure  can  be  reconcileable  with  the  lord 
Portland's  grant.    If  we  are  to  pay  these  mizes  to  this  noble 
lord,  then  he  is  quasi  prince  of  Wales,  for  such  duty  was  never 
paid  to  any  other ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  this  noble  lord  too,  then  are  the  Welch  doubly 
charged.     But  I  suppose  that  the  grant  of  the  revenues  of 
the  principality  is  the  forerunner  of  the  honour  too  !     The 
story  goes,  that  we  were  brought  to  entertain  the  nominee 
of  Edward  I.  by  being  recommended  as  one  who  knew  not 
a  word  of  the  English  tongue :    how  we  were  deceived  is 
known.     I  suppose  Bentinck,  lord  Portland,  does  not  under- 
stand our  language  either;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  he  will 
come  amongst  us  to  learn  it,  nor  shall  we  be  fond  of  learn- 
ing his" 

The  sturdy  ancient  Briton  then  quoted,  with  considerable 
aptness,  various  historical  passages  relative  to  the  indignation 
the  English  people  had  always  manifested  against  greedy 
foreign  favourites  of  royalty,  and  concluded  the  most  remark- 
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able  historical  speech  of  his  era  with  these  remarkable  words : 
"  By  the  old  law,  it  was  part  of  t'r  coronation-oath  of  our 
kings  not  to  alienate  the  ancient  pavr.mony  of  the  crowr.  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament.  But  now,  when  God  sh^Ul 
please  to  send  us  a  prince  of  Walea,  he  may  have  such  a  pre- 
sent of  a  crown  made  him  as  a  popo  did  to  king  John,  made 
by  his  father  king  of  Ireland,  surnamed  Sans  Terre^  or  Lack- 
land; the  pope  confirmed  the  grant,  but  gave  him  a  crown  of 
peacock^s  feathers,  in  consideration  of  his  poverty.  I  would 
have  you  consider  we  are  EngUshmen,  and  must,  like  patriots, 
stand  by  our  country,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  tributary  to 
strangers ;  and  rejoicing  that  we  have  beat  out  of  this  king- 
dom popery  and  slavery,  and  now  with  as  great  joy  entertain 
socinianism^  and  poverty,  yet  do  we  see  our  rights  given 
away,  and  our  liberties  will  soon  follow.  The  remedies  of  our 
forefathers  are  well  known,  yet  I  desire  not  punishment,  but 
redress."  King  William  used  all  the  influence  of  his  person 
and  party  to  prevent  the  revocation  of  his  Denbigh  grant  to 
Bentinck,  but  the  house  of  commons  inexorably  resumed  it. 
Had  the  intentions  of  the  hero  of  Nassau  been  carried  out, 
the  present  hope  of  England  would  have  received  only  an 
income  of  6s.  Sd.  yearly  from  his  fair  principality  of  Wales. 

The  insult  offered  to  Anne  in  regard  to  her  neglected  con- 
gratulations, was  not  the  only  one  she  had  to  endure.  When 
Wilham  found  that  he  remained  on  the  Enghsh  throne  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  his  partner,  he  repented  him  of  the 
concessions  he  had  made  to  his  sister-in-law,  and  treated  her 
with  less  respect  than  if  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  Dutch 
burgomaster.''  His  majesty's  regal  jealousy  of  the  princess 
Anne  particularly  manifested  itself  in  matters  connected  with 
the  church  of  England.  All  the  chaplains  and  clergy  who 
preached  before  her  were  still  interdicted  from  making  any 
bows  to  her  before  they  began  their  sennons.  These  bows 
the  princess  (who,  says  our   authority,*  was  remarkably  civil) 

*  Tho  English  pale  was  of  very  narrow  limits  round  Dublin  centuries  after- 
wards. 

^  Alluding  to  the  popular  complaint  that  moat  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
spiA/iTited  by  William  and  Mary  leant  to  the  royai  ci'eed. 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Hooper  MS. 
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used  always  to  return  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  even  if  the 
rank  of  the  clergj-man  was  the  lowest.  But  Dr.  Hooper,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Birch,  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  ever 
disregarded  the  prohibitions  of  the  Dutch  king,  and  paid  her 
royal  highness  the  same  respect  which  she  always  received 
at  church  by  the  command  of  her  father,  during  his  reign. 

Since  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  William  III.  had  become 
more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than  ever,  and  more  addicted 
to   drinking  schnaps   of  Hollands  gin  in  his  solitary  hours. 
These  potations  had  not  the  effect  of  intoxicating  his  phleg- 
matic temperament,  but  made  him  very  irritable,  and  in  the 
succeeding  mornings  he  was  very  apt  to  cane  his  inferior  ser- 
vants, if  they  infringed  in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  severe 
order  he  established.     A  French  servant,  who  had  the  care 
of  his  guns,  and  who  attended  him  in  his  shooting  excur- 
sions  in  Bushy-park,  and  the  '  Home-park'  of  Hampton-Court, 
one  day  forgot  to  provide  himself  with  shot,  although  it  was 
his  duty  to  load  his  majesty's  fowling-piece ;  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  conceal  his  neglect,  and  therefore  repeatedly 
charged  the  king's  gun  merely  with  powder,  and  kept  his 
own  counsel,  exclaiming,   when   his  royal  master  fired,  "I 
did  never, — no,  never  see  his  majesty  miss  before  !"'     The 
Banqueting-house  on  the  strand   of  the  Thames,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  Trophy  gateway  at  Hampton-Court,  was  toe 
favourite  scene  of  the  evening  potations  of  the  royal  widower. 
There,  away  from  the  irksoTj:e  restraint  which  ever  attended 
his  Ufe  in  the  state  apartments  of  an  English  palace,  he  unbent 
his  mind  with  his  Dutchmen,   and  enjoyed,  in  that  isolated 
retreat,  all  the  freedom  from  courtly  refinement  which  en- 
deared his  palace  over  the  water  at  Loo.     The  Banqueting- 
house  at  Hampton-Court  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William,* 
but  in  all  probability  he   only  altered  it.     The  orgies  cele- 
brated th-rein,  when  thus  converted  by  William  III.  into  a 

^  l^e'8  Fnlnccs  ;  likewise  the  traditions  of  Hampton-Court. 
'An  engraving  at  the  British  Museum,  among  the  King's  MSS.,  from  an 
ancient  painting  representing  the  former  state  of  Hampton-Court  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  before  William  III.'s  alterations,  shows  the  Banquet- 
ing-house just  in  the  square  form  it  is,  (and  on  the  same  spot,)  with  gothic  win- 
dows and  u  flat  roof^  but  with  a  turret  »t  the  western  corner,  and  the  royal 
etaudord  flying. 
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royal  gin-temple,  produced  such  remarkable  irritation  in  his 
majesty's  temper,  that  few  or  none  but  his  lowest  foreign 
menials  chose  to  cross  his  path  on  the  succeeding  mornings ;' 
for  the  persons  on  whom  he  was  wont  to  inflict  marks  of  his 
fractious  humour  were  facetiously  called  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, "  king  William's  knights  of  the  cane,'"— a  distinction 
by  no  means  endurable  to  the  proud  Norman  blood  of  the 
English  aristocracy  who  held  state  offices  in  his  household. 
And  here  those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  statistics 
of  civilization  may  observe,  that  the  example  of  this  monarch's 
manners  made  prevalent  in  England,  throughout  the  last  cen- 
tury, every  species  of  castigation  with  scourges  and  sticks,  not 
only  by  pariiamentary  hcence  in  the  English  armies  profes- 
sionally, but  by  all  sorts  of  amateur  performances  from  the 
strong  to  the  weak.  The  national  usages  of  northern  Europe, 
when  emerging  from  barbarism,  seem  to  have  been  imported 
by  him  into  these  islands.  Moreover,  his  contemporary  sove- 
reigns of  Germany  and  the  far  North,  it  is  notorious,  wielded 
their  canes  with  remarktible  vigour  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  palace  discipline  they  chose  to  be  observed.  The  cudgel- 
lings  bestowed  by  czar  Peter  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
his  loving  Russians,  without  partiality  or  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
are  matters  of  history.  The  canings  of  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia, 
(who  was  cousin-german  of  William  III.,  and  to  whom  he 
wished  to  leave  his  empire,)  it  is  well  known  refreshed,  not 
only  his  army  and  household,  but  his  sons,  daughters,  and 
friends.  Frederic  the  Great,  whose  kindred  to  the  hero  of 
Nassau  was  manifested  by  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
mind  and  person,  did  not  forget,  bemg  brought  up  under  his 
father's  baton,  to  wield  "  the  cane-sceptre  of  Prussia,"  as  a 
French  wit  has  aptly  called  it,  at  certain  times  and  seasons, 
when  he  considered  it  pecuhai'ly  efficacious. 

The  studied  marks  of  disrespect  which  the  princess  Anne 
received  from  her  brother-in-law  on  the  throne,  in  the  autumn 
of  1695,  began  to  excite  the  murmurs  of  the  people :  the 
king's  conduct  to  her,  on  his  birthday,  completed  the  pubhc 

*  Observations  upon  the  late  Eeyolutior.  in  Englsrr.fl,  in  the  Somers*  Tracts 
vol.  iv.  p.  45.  3  j[,ife  of  his  late  majesty  King  WUUain  III. 
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discontent.    It  seems  that  all  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility 
who  were  particularly  interested  in  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment,  hastened  to  London  at  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the 
beginning   of  November,  1695,  that  they  might   pay  then- 
respects  to  king  William,  when  he  was  to  hold  his  lonely 
drawing-room  to  receive  congratulations  on  the  anmversary, 
at   once  of  his  birthday  and  of  the  English  revolution  of 
1C88.     A  letter  of  lady   Drumlanrig'   (whose  husband,  as 
duke  of  Queensberry,  afterwards  played  such  a  remarkable 
part  in  the  Scottish  union)  mentions  the  expectation  of  this 
drawing-room   to   her   correspondent,   lady   Hartington,    the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  lady  Russell,  in   a  letter  dated 
October  27th,  in  which  several  curious  traits  of  the  costume 
of  the  times  are  comprised.    As  the  father-in-law  of  the  writ.^r 
died  the  same  year,  the  mourning  reception  she  describes  as 
customary  then  in  noble  famihes  on  occasions  of  death,  must 
have  been  on  that  accoimt.^'    "  I  aai  every  day  set  out  in  form 
[to  receive  company]  on  a  dismal  black  bed,='  from  which  I 
intend  to  make  my  escape  next  week,  and  be  of  this  world 
again.    My  lady  Hyde  [the  first-cousin  of  the  princess  Anne] 
came  up  to  town  with  very  grave  resolutions  of  not  seeing  a 
play,  but  by  the  instigations  of  the  Evil  one,  and  the  persua- 
sions of  some  friends,  she  has  bin  at  three  within  the  week; 
and  I  hope  to  follow  her  example  the  next,  for  they  act  now 
in  Covent-garden,  and  they  say  they  are  there  very  full.     I 
hear  nothing  yet  of  Cockatoo  and  lady  Betty,  by  which  I 
suppose  they  are  not  come  to  town  yet;  but  all  our  Bath 
acquaintance  ..re,  almost  as  soon  as  myself.     I  wis  in  hopes 
the  biithday  would  have  brought  your  ladyship  to  to^m ;  if 
you  are  still  at  Wobum,  I  must   beg  leave  to  present  my 
senice  to  my  lady  RusseU.'^     The  birthday  reception,   for 

»  Lady  Mary  Boyle,  grand-daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  was  wife  to 
James,  second  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  before  the  year  of 
1695  had  expired. 

2  Although  the  lady  had  just  become  a  duchess,  she  signs  herself  by  her  old 
fanuhar  i-ame  of  M.  Drumlanrig.  Tlie  letter  is  edited  from  the  MS.  m  pos- 
session of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  by  permission. 
^  '  This  airemony  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Catharine  of  Brnganza.  Tn  all 
visits  of  condolence,  even  for  the  loss  of  places  under  sovemment  it  was  ;  <  i::-.!nttc 
in  this  era,  tor  the  recipient  party  to  be  reclining  on  a  couch  or  bed. 
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which  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  English  nobility  were  thus 
flocking  to  town,  was  no  pleasant  ceremonial  for  the  bereaved 
king,  who  probably  had  forgotten  it,  and,  withal,  did  not 
know  how  to  conduct  himself,  having  always  escaped,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  etiquette  of  such  aflfairs,  and  left 
them  to  the  able  guidance  of  his  I'egal  partner  and  consort, 
queen  Mary. 

Princesses  of  the  royal  family  who  were  nearest  to  the 
throne,  when  there  happened  to  be  no  queen-consort,  had 
taken  distinguished  parts  in  such  receptions  in  preceding 
reigns;  the  sisters  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  mother  of  Charles  II., 
had  received  the  female  nobility  in  the  royal  withdrawing- 
room.  The  princess  Anne,  in  addition  to  her  birth-rank,  (far 
higher  than  that  of  the  king,)  was,  withal,  the  apparent  suc- 
cessor to  the  British  crown,  and  therefore  she  ought,  according 
to  all  precedents,  to  have  had  a  distinguished  place  near  the 
throne  of  her  brother-in-law,  even  if  she  had  not  been  deputed 
by  him  to  have  received  the  female  nobility  as  his  nearest 
relative.  But  so  far  was  the  Dutch  sovereign  from  according 
the  usual  marks  of  respect  due  to  her  as  the  heiress  of  the 
Britannic  empire,  and  as  the  sister  of  his  late  consort,  that  he 
outraged,  not  only  royal  etiquette,  but  common  courtesy,  by 
causing  her  to  wait  nearly  two  hours  in  his  ante-chamber, 
without  the  slightest  distinction  between  her  and  the  xvnves 
of  the  aldermen  and  deputies  of  the  common-coui  ,en  who 
attended  his  court  receptions  at  Kensington-rtalace.'  The 
princess  was  subject  to  similar  insult  every  reception-day, 
during  the  winter  at  least,  until  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
reminding  the  king  that  her  royal  highnes-  was  the  object  of 
their  warmest  affections,  were  re-echoed  hy  those  of  his  own 
English  officials  who  had  access  to  his  person.  Indeed,  they  were 
forced  to  convince  him  that  he  was  showing  more  contempt  to 
their  princess  than  the  nation  at  large  would  bear,  and  then 
his  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  system.  When  the 
princess  came  for  the  future,  lord  Jersey,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, was  despatched  to  usher  her  in  due  form  into  the  pre- 
sence. Yet  cause  of  complaint  still  existed,  that  no  one  was 
^  Conduct  of  the    'ucbess  of  Marlborough,  p.  110.  ,     . 
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sent  to  receive  her,  when  alighting,  of  higher  rank  than  a 
court  page, — a  grievance  which  is  peculiarly  noticed  by  lady 
Marlborough,  who  affirms  that  such  neglect  constituted  the 
discourse  of  the  town  whenever  it  happened.     It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  trial  was  made  by  his  majesty,  on  his  return  from 
his  successful  campaign,  of  how  far  the  English  people  would 
permit  their  princess  to  be  treated  with  the  species  of  con- 
tumcV  she  formerly  suffered  during  the  life  of  the  queen ;  but 
he  found  that  such  proceedings  were  not  advisable,  especially 
as  he  received  some  indications  that  conspiracies  were  organ- 
ized against  his  person  by  Jacobites  among  his  own  guards, — 
intelligence  which  quickly  produced  amelioration  of  the  royal 
manners  towards  the  princess ;  likewise  a  very  general  pacifi- 
cation and  reconciliation  was  extended  to  her  party  as  well  as 
to  herself^  of  which  the  chief  was  considered  to  be  the  young 
duke  of  Ormonde.     The  particulars  are  preserved  in  a  letter 
of  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Rachel  lady  Russell,  then 
lady  Hartington,  addressed  to  her  husband,'  with  other  amus- 
ing  gossip  of  the  close  of  the  year  1695  : — 

"  The  duke  of  Ormonde  is  once  more  reconciled  to  the  court,  and  all  matters 
happily  composed;  and  the  king  being  willing  to  make  peace  on  all  sides,  is  going 
to  Windsor,  as  some  persons  say,  on  purpose  to  visit  lord  Portland,  seeing  he 
would  not  be  so  gracious  as  to  come  to  him.  My  lord  Exeter-  is  gone  out  of 
town,  though  the  match,  I  think,  goes  on ;  still  most  terribb  disorders  happen 

upon  the  account  of  Miss  Al ,'  for  my  lord  Burleigh  was  so  highly  displeased 

at  the  character  they  had  given  him  and  his  lady,  that  he  was  even  provoked 
to  speech,  and  that  very  harsh  and  rude.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
orders that  have  lately  happened  between  my  lord  Inchiquin  and  his  lady,  [Mary 
Villiers]." 

'  Signed  R.  H.,  (Rachel  Hartington.)  Family  correspondence  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  transcribed  by  permission  from  the  original  MS. 

'  The  kindred  peers  of  the  house  of  Cecil  had,  strange  to  say,  both  turned 
Roman-catholics,  out  of  affection  to  James  II.  From  some  passages  in  the 
despatches  of  Christian  Cole,  it  appears  that  lords  Exeter  and  Salisbury  were 
among  the  portion  of  the  English  nobilil^  who  held  themselves  haughtily  aloof 
from  the  courts,  not  only  of  William  III.,  but  of  the  princess  Anne.  Neverthe- 
less,  few  years  had  elapsed  since  James  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  daughter  Anne, 
had  been  refuse*!  hospitality  at  Hatfield,  although  it  was  originally  a  demesne 
of  the  crown,  and  in  such  cases  hospitality  was  always  considered  a  condition  of 
the  tenure. 

'  This  is,  perhaps,  Jane  AUington,  the  Dorlnda  to  whom  this  lady,  under  the 
natne  of  Sylvin^  addressed  hlHloricsl  letter?.  doRrri'if  tvo  rtf  iho  i'.i'cc^s.\i\':  nf  ix''ni:«»< 
and  Mary.  She  was  second  daughter  to  lord  Allington ;  her  mother  was  daughter 
to  the  first  duke  of  Bedford. — Faulkner's  Hammersmith. 
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The  singular  influence  which  the  family  of  Villiers  had  on 
the  destiny  of  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  II.  and  Anne,  makes 
any  mention  of  them  matter  of  curiosity.  In  the  same  series 
of  letters  is  noted,  the  astonishment  of  Elizabeth  Villiers  that 
she  never  saw  the  king  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  But 
there  exists  documentary  evidence  that,  although  apparently 
estranged  from  him  in  England,  yet,  after  the  year  1696,  she 
always  spent  the  time  in  liis  majesty^s  company  which  he 
passed  at  Loo. 

The  new  year,  1696,  was  marked  by  a  thorough  change  in 
the  conduct  of  king  William  towards  the  princess  Anne,  in 
which  change  might  be  plainly  seen  that  his  vvorldly  wisdom 
as  diplomatist  had  successfully  overcome  the  venom  of  his 
temper. 
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QUEEN-REGNANT  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Princess  Anne  receives  the  conciliatory  visit  of  William  III, — She  is  invited  hy 
him  to  take  possession  of  St.  James's-palacc — Her  son  invested  with  the 
Gai-ter — The  princess  given  account  of  his  hehaviour — Her  prospects  for  the 
future — Princess  permitted  to  reside  at  Windsor- castle — Her  domestic  life  in 
the  summer  of  1696 — Princess  presides  over  her  son's  high  festivals  at  Wind- 
sor— Her  wedding-day — Congratulated  by  her  son — Grand  court-day  held  by 
the  princess — Introduces  her  son  to  the  English  nobility — Dialogue  between 
William  III.  and  the  princess — She  is  spitefully  reviled  by  him  in  private — 
Princess  receives  marks  of  homage  from  foreign  states — She  visits  Tunbridgo 
Wells,  accompanied  by  her  son — Fears  lest  he  should  be  taken  from  her  for 
tuition — Her  aversion  to  Dr.  Burnet  being  appointed  his  preceptor — Princess 
wronged  by  the  king  of  three  parts  of  tlie  grant  for  her  son's  education — 
Submits  to  all,  rather  than  lose  his  company — The  princess  conciliated  by  the 
apixjintmcnt  of  lord  Marlborough  as  his  governor — First  introtluction  of 
Abigail  Hill  (lady  Masham)  in  the  princess's  service — The  princess's  accouche- 
ment— Her  infant  dead — Burial — Anecdotes  of  the  princess's  life  at  St. 
James's — Leaves  liondou  for  Windsor -castle — Illness  and  death  of  her  oidy 
child,  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Conduct  of  the  princess — She  rises  from  his 
death-bed  to  write  to  her  father,  (James  II.) 

The  princess  Anne  was  passing  the  Christmas  recess  with  her 
husband  and  little  son  at  Campdeu-house,  Kensington,  when 
they  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  king  William,  who  was 
then  residing  .it  the  adjacent  palace.  His  majesty  chose  to 
make  in  person  the  gracious  announcement  that  the  princess 
and  her  household  could  take  possession  of  the  palace  of  St. 
James's  whensoever  it  pleased  her ;  and  that,  by  the  death  of 
lord  Strafford,  a  Garter  being  at  his  disposal,  he  intended  to 
bestow  it  on  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.*  This  was 
probably  a  New-yesu^s  A'isit,  for,  (m  the  4th  of  January, 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  prelate  connected 
with  the  order  of  the  (jarter,  came  to  announce  to  the  princess 
^  Lewis  Jenkins  j  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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that  a  chapter  would  be  held  on  the  6th  of  January  for  the 
admission  of  the  young  prince.  The  bishop  asked  the  child 
if  the  thoughts  of  it  did  not  make  him  glad  ?  "  I  am  gladder 
of  the  king's  favour/'  was  the  discreet  answer  of  the  Uttle 
prince. 

One  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  princess's  ambition  in  her 
son's  behalf  was  duly  accompHshed  by  this  investment,  for 
which  the  prince  of  Denmark  took  the  child  in  state  to  Ken- 
sington-palace on  the  appointed  day.  The  proceedings  were 
chronicled  in  the  Gazette  of  that  week.  William  III.  buckled 
on  the  Garter  with  his  own  hands,  an  office  which  is  com- 
monly performed  by  one  of  the  knights-companions,  at  the 
mandate  of  the  sovereign.*  "When  the  little  duke  came  home 
to  Campden-house,  he  was  not,"  says  his  faithful  Welch 
chronicler,  "in  the  least  puffed  up  with  pride;  neither  did  he 
give  himself  any  consequential  airs  on  account  of  his  star  and 
garter,  which  were  from  henceforward  to  be  worn  daily  by 
him.  When  he  had  rested  himseK  ,hort  time  in  his  mother's 
withdrawing-room,  he  went  to  .;  usual  playing-place,  the 
presence-chamber  in  Campden-house,  where  he  found  Harry 
Scull,  one  of  his  favourite  boys,  whose  merit  consisted  in 
beating  the  drum  with  unusual  noise  and  vigour.  '  Now, 
Harry,'  said  the  duke,  'your  dream  is  out/  for  Harry  Scull 
had  very  recently  thought  proper  to  dream  that  he  saw  his 
young  master  adorned  with  a  star  and  garter." 

The  marquess  of  Normanby  (who  was  the  same  person  as 
Sheffield  earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  first  lover  of  Anne)  paid  her 
royal  highness  a  visit  of  congratulation  the  next  day  on  the 
installation  of  her  son.  His  ostensible  object  seems  to  have 
been,  to  give  an  account  of  the  young  child's  behaviour  at  the 
ceremony  to  the  anxious  mother,  since  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  knights  present.  He  told  her  "  that  the  duke  could  not  have 
conducted  himself  better,  if  he  had  been  thirty-six  instead  of 
six  years  old."  The  princess  must  have  recommended  her  sou 
to  the  friendly  attention  of  her  former  lover,  since  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  recorded  of  the  warm  interest  taken  by  lord 
^-.•.xxi.oi^uj-  m  LUC  wcli-uomg  or  this  iiiiie  prmce,  over  whose 
'  Lewis  Jenkins ;  Tracts,  Brifc.  Museum. 
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education  he  watched  with  a  soHcitude  that  was  not  prompted 
by  any  regard  to  king  William  or  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment.  At  this  period  the  princess  had  great  hopes  of  seeing 
her  child  attain  health  and  vigour.  He  was  then  six  years  of 
age  and  six  months,  he  measiu-ed  three  feet  eight  inches  and 
a  half,  he  was  fresh-colom-ed  and  hvely,  and  as  well-shaped  as 
was  consistent  with  the  unusual  size  of  his  head  and  brain. 
Like  many  other  children  remarkable  for  precocious  abilities 
as  infant  prodigies,  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  hydrocephalous  alBiction. 

The  frequent  interruptions  of  the  education  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  made  it  proceed  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner, 
but  he  could  read  well  and  write  respectably  for  his  age,  and 
even  read  writing.  These  seem  the  principal  attainments  he 
derived  from  his  tutor,  but  his  stores  of  information  were 
chiefly  obtained  from  his  Welch  attendant  j  nevertheless,  the 
wrath  of  the  prince's  governess,  lady  Fitzharding,  on  the 
memorable  day  of  the  train-bearing  dialogue,  had  considerably 
abated  the  zeal  of  Lewis.  Subsequently,  the  jealousy  of  the 
lady,  and  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  extorted  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion from  the  princess  against  any  knowledge  being  imparted 
by  the  Welch  usher,  as  contraband  and  irregular ;  but,  as  the 
princess  had  expressed  formerly  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
her  son,  when  he  was  much  younger,  should  be  told  by  Lewis 
incidents  from  Plutarch  and  other  historians,  he  was  not  a 
little  astonished  wLsn  her  royal  highness  in  person  forbad 
him  to  relate  to  her  son  any  historical  nari-atives  whatsoever. 
Perhaps  the  princess  was  alarmed  lest  her  son  should  hear  the 
names  of  her  unfortunate  father  and  brother;  she  might 
suppose  that  Lewis  would  overpass  the  prescribed  bounds  in 
the  warmth  of  narration,  when  English  history  was  discussed. 

Notwithstaudmg  the  intimidation  under  which  Lewis  Jen- 
kins  laboured,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  eager  to 
extract  from  him  all  sorts  of  information,  for  the  child  pos- 
sessed the  early  love  of  science  for  which  the  line  of  Stuart 
was  remarkable,  and  he  languished  even  at  his  tender  years 


for  intellectual  coinmunictitiOn.      v\  hen  iie  xound  ihsv  r.rf •"••. 
of  his  mother's  anger  restrained  Lewis  from  giving  him  in- 
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struction,  he  craved  for  it  under  promise  of  secrecy.  The 
child  was  puzzled  to  know  wh]^  there  are  two  round  figures  of 
the  earth  placed  side  by  side  on  the  map  of  the  world.  He 
showed  Lewis  Jenkins  a  map,  and  requested  to  know  "  if  the 
earth  consisted  of  two  globes  placed  in  that  position  ?"  He 
applied  to  his  friend  for  explanation,  adding,  "that  if  he 
would,  nobody  should  know  that  he  had  done  so."  It  is  a 
geographical  enigma  which  has  puzzled  many  an  infant  mind, 
nor  did  Lewis's  definition  make  the  matter  much  plainer. 
"I  could  not  refrain,"  says  the  faithful  Welchman,  "from 
telhng  him,  that  if  he  looked  on  one  of  these  globes  de- 
hneated  on  paper,  he  could  see  that  only,  and  not  the  other 
at  the  same  time ;  therefore  geographers  had  divided  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  into  two  equal  parts,  and  he  saw  in  those 
parts  the  two  hemispheres,  which  really  formed  one  globe."' 
The  young  duke  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  this 
information. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  princess  Anne,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  king,  took  possession  of 
St.  James's-palace  early  in  the  spring  of  1696;  although  r>o 
date  of  the  actual  circumstance  occurs  in  the  Gazette  or  other 
newspapers  of  the  period,  yet  that  she  was  actually  living 
there,  is  noticed  by  '  the  Postman,'  a  newspaper  of  the  era.'' 
The  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  proved  to  be  the  most 
hopeful  and  prosperous  period  of  the  existence  of  the  princess 
Anne,  if  not  the  happiest.  For  the  first  time  she  appeared  to 
enjoy,  with  prospect  of  permanence,  the  fruits  of  her  struggles 
against  her  father  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  The  palace 
of  her  ancestors  was  now  her  residence ;  lier  rank  was  recog- 
nised by  the  king  and  his  government,  who  dared  no  longer 
deprive  her  of  her  subsistence,  as  they  did  during  the  two 
years  after  her  father's  deposition ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  the  mistress  of  an  ample  and  regular  income.  Above  all, 
the  princess  had  reason  to  hope  that  her  only  surviving  child 
would  grow  up,  and  add  security  to  her  final  succession  to 
the  crowns  of  his  ancestors,  which  would,  in  due  time,  be 
„ij  u.wi.  vj-tvj.  ini3  DiiguL  iispuci;  oi  nur  lortunes 
'  Lewis  Jenkins'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  »  British  Museum. 
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a  few  specks  appeared,  arising  from  reports  raised  by  the  dis- 
appointed Jacobites,  which  were,  that  the  kmg  meant  to  bring 
home  a  high-Dutch  bride  when  he  returned  from  his  summer 
campaign,  and  that  he  intended,  in  consequence,  to  contest 
the  clause  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  by  bringing  a 
bill  into  parhament  for  making  Anne's  children  give  place  to 
his  possible  issue  by  a  second  marriage. 

While  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  were  enjoying 
all  the  homage  and  pleasures  of  their  fully-attended  courts 
at  St.  James's-palace,  then*  son  remained  at  Campden-house, 
where  some  attention  was  now  thought  fit  to  be  paid  to  his 
rehgious  education.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  princess  ordered 
that  her  son  and  the  boys  of  his  small  regiment  were  to  attend 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  for  the  purpose  of  being  catechised  and 
examined  respecting  their  knowledge  of  Scripture.  The  young 
duke  of  Gloucester  was,  on  these  occasions,  exalted  on  a  chair 
above  the  rest  of  the  catechumens,  with  a  desk  before  him. ; 
his  boys  were  ranged  on  benches  below :  those  of  them  who 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tutor  were  rewarded  with 
a  new  shiUing,  by  way  of  medal.  "  At  one  of  these  lectures 
in  my  hearing,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  then  in  wait- 
ing, 'Mr.  Pratt  put  the  followmg  question  to  the  young 
duke :  "  How  can  you,  being  bom  a  prince,  keep  yourself 
from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world  ?'  The  princely 
catechumen  answered,  *  I  will  keep  God's  coram  aents,  and 
do  all  I  can  to  walk  in  his  ways.'"' 

The  possession  of  St.  James's-palace  did  not  constitute  the 
only  reward  that  the  princess  Anne  received  for  her  pacifica- 
tion with  Wilham  III.  The  regal  fortress  of  ^Vindsor  was 
appointed  for  her  summer  abode.  One  of  the  newspapers' 
announced  her  departure  from  town,  for  Windsor-castle,  soon 
after  the  king's  arrival  in  Holland.  The  royal  residences  were 
thus  shared  between  the  princess  and  her  brother-in-law.  The 
king  retained  exclusive  possession  of  Kensington- palace  and 
Hampton-Court :  he  had  no  palace  in  the  metropolis,  although 
his  despatches  retained  the  official  date  of  Whitehall,  some 


'  Le^vis  Jenkins' 
Brit.  MuHttum. 
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portion  of  which  ctill  remained  on  the  site  of  Downing-street, 
and  about  the  Cockpit.  St.  James's-palace  and  Windsor- 
castle  were  allotted  to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  son,  and 
were  certainly  the  best  portion  among  the  royal  dwellings. 
Canonbury-palace,  at  Islington/  and  Hammersmith,  with 
Somerset- house,  were  the  appanages  of  the  absent  queen- 
dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza.  They  all  fell  to  decay  while 
in  her  occupation,  or  rather  in  that  of  her  oflficials,  and  were 
disused  as  palatial  residences  ever  after.  Marylebone-palace 
was  still  in  existence,  and  its  demesnes,  park,  and  gardens 
(now  Regent^s-park)  were  pubhc  promenades  and  places  of 
amusement. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  never  beheld  Windsor 
before :  on  his  arrival,  his  mother  ordered  him  to  be  led  to 
his  own  suite  of  apartments,  where  he  looked  about  him,  but 
complained  that  his  presence-chamber  was  not  large  enough 
to  exercise  his  soldiers  in.  It  seems  tliat  the  presence-chamber 
at  Campden-house,  which  is  yet  entii-e,  with  its  carved  oak- 
panelling,  was  larger  than  the  third  or  fourth-rate  suites  of  the 
regal  fortress.  The  housekeeper  of  the  castle,  Mrs.  Randee, 
attended  the  young  duke,  to  show  him  the  royal  apartments 
in  the  castle,  and  give  him  the  description  of  the  pictures. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  "  historical  picture  of  the  Triumph 
in  St.  George's-haU,"  and  affirmed  that  this  noble  apai-tment 
was  fit  to  fight  his  battles  in.  The  next  day  the  princess  rent 
to  Eton  school  for  four  boys,  to  be  her  son's  companions : 
young  lord  Churchill,  the  only  son  of  her  favourites,  lord 
and  lady  Marlborough,  was  one ;  he  was  a  few  years  older 
than  the  young  prince,  and  was  mild  and  good-natm-ed,  with 
very  pleasing  manners.  The  other  Eton  scholars  were  two 
Bathursts  and  Peter  Boscawen.  The  young  duke,  when 
these  playfellows  arrived,  eagerly  proposed  that  a  battle 
should  forthwith  be  fought  ^n  St.  George's-hall,  and  sent 
for  his  collection  of  small  pikes,  muskets,  and  swords.  The 
music-gaUery  and  its  stairs  were  to  represent  a  castle,  which 

\  Sw  letters  of  queen  Mary  II.,  vol.  vii.,  in  which  the  queen  discusses  the 
probability  oi"  tlia  queou-dowugor  going  for  the  summer  either  to  Islington  or 
Hammersmith. 
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he  meant  to  besiege  and  take.  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Lewis 
Jenkins  were  in  wmting,  and  both  were  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  fray.  They  begged  young  Boscawen  to  be  the  enemy, 
as  he  was  a  very  discreet  youth,  and  would  take  care  not  to 
hurt  the  duke  with  the  pikes  and  other  warhke  implements. 
Peter  Bathurst  was  not  quite  so  considerate,  for  the  sheath 
having  slipped  off  his  sword,  he  gave  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
a  wound  in  the  neck  with  it  that  bled.  The  child  said 
nothing  of  the  accident  in  the  heat  of  the  onslaught,  and 
when  Lewis  stopped  the  battle  to  inquire  whether  the  duke 
was  hurt,  he  replied,  "  No,"  and  continued  to  pursue  the 
enemy  up  the  stairs  into  their  garrison,  leaving  the  floor  of 
St.  George's-hall  strewed  with  make-believe  dying  and  dead. 
When  all  was  over,  he  asked  "  ma'm  Atkinson  "  if  she  had  a 
surgeon  at  hand.  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  she,  as  usual,  for  the 
dead  were  revived  in  the  young  prmce's  sham-fights  by  blow- 
ing wind  into  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  "  Pray  make  no 
jest  of  it,"  said  the  young  duke,  "  for  Peter  Bathurst  has 
really  wounded  me  in  the  battle."  There  was  no  serious  hmi; 
inflicted  by  young  Bathurst,  but  sufficient  to  have  made  a  less 
high-spirited  child  of  seven  years  old  stop  the  whole  sport. 
The  young  duke  was  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  Bound- 
tower  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  had  neither 
parapet  nor  bastion. 

The  young  prince  had  the  first  sight  of  practical  slaughter 
given  him  at  Windsor-castle,  in  the  usual  mode  of  the  hunter's 
mimic  war,  by  the  death  of  the  deer.  Sir  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd, the  ranger  of  Windsor-park,  gave  his  httle  highness  a 
buck,  to  kill  as  he  pleased ;  he  would  have  had  the  animal 
hunted,  but  those  about  him  did  not  consider  that  regular 
hunting  was  sufficiently  convenient  for  his  recreation.  Ac- 
cording to  their  management  the  deer-slaughter  became  like 
murder,  and  a  very  disgusting  scene  it  was  for  the  tender  boy 
to  witness.  The  poor  deer  had  no  "  fair  play,"  which,  we 
surmise,  means  chance  of  escape,  for  he  was  disabled  and 
wounded  before  being  turned  out  by  the  keeper ;  the  duke 
followed  the  chase  in  his  coach,  and  young  Boscawen,  mounted 
on  horseback,  ii,      oCd  to  direct  the  bleeding  deer  and  the 
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hunt  to  the  coach.  Boscawen  and  the  keeper  then  cut  the 
poor  animal's  throat  in  the  young  duke's  presence,  that  he 
might  have  "  say  "  on  the  first  sight  of  the  death  of  a  buck. 
Mr.  Massam,  [Masham,] '  his  page,  dipped  his  hand  in  the 
blood,  and  coming  sideways,  besmeared  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's face  all  over.  At  first  he  was  startled,  but  on  the 
explanation  that  such  was  the  usual  custom  at  first  seeing  a 
deer  slain,  "  he  besmeared  me,"  says  his  usher,  Lewis  Jenkins, 
"  and  afterwards  all  his  boys."  Then,  in  high  triumph,  he 
desired  the  whole  hunting-party  to  take  the  way  home  under 
the  windows  of  his  mother's  apartments,  and  greeted  her  with 
the  halloo  of  the  chase  :  he  was  very  anxious  to  give  the 
"  say  "  to  those  of  her  ladies  who  had  not  seen  deer  slaughter. 
They  did  not  approve  of  such  painting  of  their  faces.  The 
princess  advised  him  to  send  presents  of  his  venison,  which  he 
did,  but  unfortunately  forgot  his  governess,  lady  Fitzharding, 
who  did  not  bear  the  slight  without  lively  remonstrance. 

The  princess  Anne  usually  walked  in  Windsor-park  with 
her  husband,  and  the  little  prince  her  son,  before  the  child 
went  to  his  tutor  for  his  reading  and  other  lessons.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  boy  alarmed  her  by  insisting  on  rolling 
down  the  slope  of  the  dry  ditch  of  one  of  the  castle  fortifica- 
tions, declaring  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  battles  and 
sieges,  he  must  use  himself  to  descend  such  places.  His 
father,  prince  George,  prevented  the  exploit  in  consideration 
of  the  alarm  of  the  princess,  but  permitted  the  child  to  divert 
himself  by  the  performance  of  this  gymnastic  next  day.^  It 
was  always  the  idea  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  that  by  violent 
and  hardening  exercises  his  child's  tendency  to  invahdism 
(which  he  considered  was  nurtured  by  the  over-fondness  of 
the  princess,  and  the  petting  and  spoiling  of  her  ladies)  might 
be  overcome. 

Two  anniversary  festivals  awaited  the  princess,  her  husband 
and  child,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  at  Windsor-castle  that 
year,  with  splendour  that  had  never  attended  them  on  any 

'  The  name  of  this  person,  after  his  marriage  with  Abigail  Hill,  the  cousin- 
gei'iJUiu  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  took  its  place  in  history. 

'  Lewis  Jenkins ;  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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previous  occasion.     The  first  was  on  tlie  24tli  of  July,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  birthday,  when  a  chapter  of  the  knights 
of  the  Garter  was  to  be  held  in  St.  GeorgeVhall  for  the 
admission  of  the  young  duke  at  their  feast  and  procession. 
Foui'  days  afterwards  occurred   the  thirteenth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding-day  of  "  Anne  of  York,''  and  "  George  of  Den- 
mark,"  which  was  likewise  the  name-day  of  the  princess,  the 
day  of  St.  Anne  :  it  was  to  be  kept  as  high  holiday  at  royal 
Windsor,  from  wh.ch  the  princess  had  been  banished  for  years. 
She  was  present  at  the  feast  in  St.  George's-uall  on  her  son's 
birthday,  and  saw  him  walk  in  procession  with  the  other 
knights,   in  his  plumes  and  robes,  from  St.  Geor^ro's-chapel 
to  the  hall,  where  the  tables  were  spread  for  a  grand  banquet, 
which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  provided  at  his  expense  for 
the  princess  and  her  company :  the  diimer  for  the  knights- 
companions  was  laid  out  in  the  king's  guard-chamber.^     The 
juvenile  knight  of  the  Garter  comported  himself  during  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  being  installed  in  his  proper  place  in  the 
chapel,  at  the  service,  and  the  procession,  with  exemplary 
gravity  and  dignity.    His  nobis  knights-companions  were,  his 
own  father,  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Northumberland, 
Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Devonsliire,  and  the  earls  of 
Dorset  and  Rochester.     All  the  knights  of  the  Garter  dined 
in  their  robes  and  full  costume,  and  the  little  duke  of  Glou- 
cester sat  down  among  them ;  but  after  the  child  had  been 
at  table  a  little  while,  and  slightly  partaken  of  the  feast,  he 
begged  leave  to  be  excused  for  retiring.     His  anxious  mother 
then  ordered  him  to  be  laid  to  repose,  and  when  he  had 
rested  from  his  liitigues  for  two  or  three  hours,  she  took  him 
out  for  the  air  in  her  carriage.     In  the  evening  the  princess 
received  and  entertained  the  nobility,  many  of  Avhom  came 
from  a  great  distance  to  the  magnificent  ball  she  gave  at  the 
castle.     The  town  of  Windsor  was  illuminated,  bells  rang 
from  all  the  adjacent  steeples,  and  the  country  round  the 
keep  blazed  with  bonfires.  There  were  fireworks  on  Windsor- 
terrace,  in  which  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  particularly 
delighted ;  and  the  part  of  the  er^tertainTnent  witnessed  by 
»  Lewis  Jeukinaj  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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him  concluded  with  a  new  ode  written  in  celebration  of  his 
birthday,  and  set  to  music. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  other  festival  occurred,  of  the 
celebration  of  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess.  Her  health 
had  improved,  or  at  least  her  powers  of  progression,  within 
that  year,  for  frequent  mention  is  made  of  her  walks  in 
Windsor-park,  and  visits  paid  to  her  son  without  being  carried 
to  his  suite  of  apartments  n  her  sedan.  It  was  her  custom 
to  come  to  see  him  every  morning,  when  at  Windsor,  with 
his  father.  On  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  her 
royal  highness  came  with  her  consort  prince  George  earlier 
than  usual,  and  found  her  son  very  lively  and  full  of  spirits, 
superintending  the  firing  of  his  little  cannon  in  honour  of  the 
day.  He  had  four  pieces,  which  had  been  made  for  him  in 
the  life-time  of  his  aunt,  queen  Mary ;  one  of  these  was  de- 
fective, one  had  burst,  the  loss  of  which  he  had  lamented  to 
king  William,  who  promised  him  a  new  one, — a  promise  which 
he  never  performed.  Of  course  the  king  totally  forgot  the 
circumstance,  but  the  child  did  not.  At  Windsor,  however, 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  little  model  cannon  which  had 
been  made  by  prince  Eupert;  of  this  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  took  possession,  with  infinite  satisfaction.  The 
princess  was  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  these  toy  cannons 
when  she  entered  the  room ;  but  as  her  son  indulged  her  with 
thr*^e  rounds,  her  maternal  fears  were  greatly  awakened  by 
seeing  so  much  gunpowder  at  his  command,  and  she  privately 
determined  that  the  case  should  be  altered  for  the  future. 
When  the  firing  was  over,  the  young  duke  addressed  his 
father  and  mother  of  his  own  accord,  saying,  "  Papa,  I  wish 
you  and  mamma  unity,  peace,  and  concord,  not  for  a  time, 
but  for  ever."  The  princely  pair  were  delighted  with  the 
vivacity  of  their  darling,  and  looked  forward  to  the  future  with 
livelier  hope  than  ever.  "  You  made  a  fine  compliment  to  their 
royal  highnesses  to-day,  sir,"  observed  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was 
in  waiting  in  his  apartment.  "  Lewis,"  replied  the  child, 
"  it  was  no  compliment ;  it  was  sincere." — "  He  now,"  adds 
the  usher,  "  though  he  had  but  completed  his  seventh  year, 
began  to  be  more  wary  in  what  he  said,  and  would  not  talk 
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and  chatter  just  what  came  into  his  head,  hut  now  and  then 
would  utter  shrewd  expressions,  with  some  archness." 

The  great  satisfaction  that  the  princess  Anne  enjoyed  at 
this  time,  both  as  the  re(  ognised  heiress-apparent  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  and  the  mother  of  a  child  who  began  to  be 
looked  on  with  hope  by  all  parties  in  the  realm  excepting  the 
Roman-catholics,  suffered  some  counterbalance  by  the  revival 
of  reports  that  William  III.  was  actually  betrothed  to  a  Ger- 
man bride.  The  nr  vs  certainly  emanated  from  the  Jaco- 
bites, who  were  in  downri{:;ht  despair  at  the  strength  that  the 
government  of  William  III.  had  gained  by  his  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Anne  and  her  partisiuis.  The  enemy 
hoped  to  discompose  the  serenity  of  the  princess  by  alarms, 
lest  her  settlement  should  be  disturbed  by  any  succeeding 
parhament  strong  in  the  interest  of  her  brother-in-law.  Nor 
were  rumours  to  that  effect  wanting ;  they  were  sufficiently 
prevalent  in  London  to  cause  the  following  mention  of  them 
by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  a  letter  to  lord  Portland,  the 
king's  chief  confidential  adviser,  though  no  longer  his  favourite. 
"  The  town  makes  itself  sure  that  the  king  will  return,  not 
only  with  peace,  but  a  queen."  To  this  remark  Portland 
wrote  from  Flanders,  "  W^e  [that  was  William  III.  and  him- 
self] returned  yesterday  morning  from  Cleves,  without  imy 
appearance  of  bringing  back  a  queen,  if  it  is  from  thence  she 
is  to  come."'  These  letters  occurred  September  1696;  but 
either  the  princesses  who  were  descended  from  the  house  of 
Cleves  looked  on  England  as  an  ominous  land  for  queens,  or 
king  William  had  no  inchnation  for  second  nuptials.  The 
reports  of  his  wooing  died  a^ay,  yet  it  is  certain  they  had 
been  strong  enough  to  induce  queries  from  the  prime-minister. 

Peace,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  actually  was  ratified,  but  no 
queen  arrived.  This  pacification  has  been  already  discussed  f 
it  was  little  more  than  a  breathing  time,  while  taxable  people 
in  England  and  France  gathered  together  more  money,  and  a 
few  hundred  thousand  boys  in  either  country  reached  the 
sage  age  of  sixteen,  when  their  blood  was  destined  to  enrich 

'  Coxe's  ShrcwKbufv  CorresnondoncCi  Tin^  140j  142= 
'  Vol.  vL,  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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the  fertile  fields  of  Flanders  or  Low  Germany, — the  fight- 
ing grounds  of  the  regimental  sovereigns,  William  III.  and 
Louis  XIV. 

The  princess,  with  her  spouse  and  son,  left  Windsor  for 
Campden-house  in  October.  They  received  an  early  visit 
there  from  king  William  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  from 
Flanders.  The  continuation  of  Jacobite  machinations  and 
intrigues  in  England  obtained  for  the  princess  Anne  a  double 
portion  of  the  favour  of  her  astute  brother-in-law ;  he  even 
condescended  to  be  present  at  balls  and  entertainments,  be- 
came her  guest  at  his  own  birthday,  and  paid  her  all  due 
attention  on  the  anniversary  of  her  own.  The  Gazette*  told 
the  London  world  of  these  unusual  gaieties  on  the  part  of  the 
hero  of  Nassau,  and  his  English  subjects  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded  that  the  disconsolate  royal  widower  was  not  pra/  - 
+  smg  such  unwonted  urbanities  to  render  himself  a«  cejvtable 
10  some  second  Anne  of  Cleves,  according  to  the  report.'  p/eva- 
lent  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  His  ma,  i v '& 
birthday,  November  4th,  1696,  was  celebrated  with  gveat  de- 
monstrations of  duty  and  affection  for  his  royal  person  and 
government.  In  the  evening,  the  court  was  antertained  at 
St.  James's  by  the  princess  Anne  with  a  concert  of  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  His  majesty  supped  with  their  royal 
highnesses,  aad  there  was  afterwards  a  ball  at  Wliitehall.  In 
London  and  Westminster  the  night  concluded  with  illu- 
minations and  bonfires,  and  other  pubhc  rejoicings  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  new  year  of  1697,  the  public  atten- 
tion was  engaged  with  the  attainder  of  sir  John  Fenwick, 
for  a  plot  against  the  life  of  his  majesty.  The  ramifications 
of  this  conspiracy  were  very  wide.  Sir  John  FeuAvick  found 
that  the  king  was  determined  to  take  his  life  on  account  of 
old  grudges,  which  first  arose  when  that  gentleman  served  in 
Holland  with  the  English  troops,  furnished  by  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  to  keep  William  in  the  station  of  hereditary 
stadtholder ;  and  above  all,  on  account  of  the  bitter  tirade  he 
addressed  to  oueen  Mary  in  the  i^ark  when  she  fled  from  the 
»  Gazette,  Oct.  22  and  Nov.  6, 16v»6. 
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fire  at  Whitehall.'    "When  the  prisoner  ascertained  that  he 
was  condemned  by  attainder,  and  that,  despite  of  the  law  esta- 
blished by  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  Revolution,  without  regular 
trial,  and  without  the  requisite  two  witnesses  for  an  act  of 
overt-treason,  he  forthwith  unfolded  such  evidence  of  the  cor. 
respondence  of  the  nobility  (including  most  of  Wilham's  mi- 
uisters)  with  James  II.,  that,  if  half  of  them  had  been  im- 
peached, there  would  have  been  scarcely  enough  unconcerned 
in  the  treason  to  have  "  hanged  or  beheaded  the  rest,''  Marl- 
borough  was  particularly  aimed  at,  nor  can  there  exist  the 
slightest  doubt   that   the   princess  Anne's   former    commu- 
nications with  her  father  formed   prominent  points  of  the 
Fenwick  confessions.     Of  these  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that  king  WiUiam  had  had  in  the  lifetime  of  his  late  consort 
as  full  proof  as  could  ever  be  afforded  him  by  Fenwick ;  yet 
he  very  coolly  continued  to  trust  to  the  tender  regard  which 
the  princess  and  her  favourites  had  for  their  own  interests  iu 
the  reversionaiy  advancement  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
keep  them,  for  the  time  to  come,  patriotic  supporters  of  the 
glorious  Revolution,  when  the  course  of  events  rendered  the 
future  prospect  of  the  succession  of  Anne  and  her  son  inevit- 
able, if  they  sm*vived  the  incumbent  on  the  throne.     Fenwick 
was  accordingly  doomed,  and  all  his  revelations  treated  by 
mutual  consent  as  false  and  malicious.    He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,'  January  28, 169G-7.  King  William  took  possession 
of  all  the  personal  effects  of  sir  John  Fenwick ;  among  others, 
in  evil  hour  for  himself,  of  a  remarkable  sorrel  shooting-pony, 
which  creature  was  connected  with  his  future  history. 

'  Sampson's  Biary,  MS.,  Uritish  Museum ;  previouHly  quoted  in  the  Life  of 
Mary  II,,  vol.  vii. 

'^  Every  writer  has  considered  that  some  mystery,  never  properly  developed, 
rests  under  the  conduct  of  William  III.  to  Fenwick.  T'lo  king  was  heard  to  stiy, 
that  Fenwick  had  once  spoken  to  him  in  a  manner,  wlien  he  was  in  Holland, 
that  "  if  he  luid  Iwen  his  equal,  he  must  have  cut  his  throat."-Burnct.  vol.  iv. 
p.  324.  Perhaps  this  was  when  I'cnwick  resisted  the  temptation  to  Iwtray  liis 
own  sovereign,  which  his  fellow-soldier,  captain  Hcniardi,  (see  his  Memoirs,) 
diHjlarcs  tiie  i)rinco  offered  to  all  Ihe  oiiicers  in  the  English  regiments  lent  liim 
by  his  undes  :  he  says  Fenwick  saved  the  prince's  lil'o  more  than  once  in  Holland. 
Anxnig  oflier  passages  of  false  history,  it  has  hern  asserted  that  Willinui  HI., 
when  jirinee  of  Orange,  threw  impatai  iis  on  the  courage  of  Fenwick  while  that 
ofliccr  was  fighting  for  him.     The  utter  fulHchood  of  this  assertion  is  proved  by 
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Twelve  gentlemen  were  executed,  at  different  times  the 
same  year,  for  having  plotted  to  waylay  Wilham  III.,  and  kill 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  guards  on  his  return  from  hunting  at 
Hampton.     Sir  George  Barclay,  who  held  a  command  in  the 
guards  of  William  III.,  and  who  had  been,  like  Ferguson, 
Montgomery,  and  Ross,  eager  promoters  of  the  llevolution, 
was  the  leader  of  this  conspiracy.     He  was  leagued  with  sir 
Jolm  Fenwick,  Avith  colonel  Oglethorpe,  and  many  other  per- 
sons of  the  most  opposite  principles,  repubhcans  as  well  as 
Jacobites ;  and  above  all,  with  three  spies  and  informers,  who 
were  regular  plot-makers  for  diplomatic  purposes,  paid  by 
the  o-overnment.     The   trials  and  executions  of  the  vaiious 
victims  of  these  informers  of  course  caused  much  excitement 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  people.     Associations 
were  formed  for  the  loyal  protection  of  the  king's  person; 
nledges  were  taken,  and  addresses  of  all  kinds  signed  and 
sent  up  from  corporations,  &c.  to  Kensington-palace.    Among 
others,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester   displayed  his    loyal 
breeding  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  by  causing  one 
of  his  young  soldiers  to  write  out  the  following  address  to  his 
majesty,  to  which  he  fixed  his  boyish  signature : — 

"I,  your  mtijesty's  most  dvitiful  subject,  had  rather  lose  my  life  in  your 
majesty's  cause  'han  in  any  man's  else ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
conquer  France.  .,  GLOrCESTEK." 

Another  address  was  likewise  dictated  by  him,  which  he 
cauocd  his  boy-soldiers  and  all  his  household  to  sign : — 

"  We,  your  majesty's  subjects,  will  stand  by  you  while  we  have  a  drop  of 
blood." 

However  puerile  these  proceedings  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
William  III.,  tliey  at  least  brought  to  him  the  conviction  that 
the  princess  v/as  bringing  up  her  son  as  his  partisan,  and 

A  very  partial  history  of  William  III,,  printed  by  Tookc,  Fleet-street,  1705. 
The  behaviour  of  the  three  colonels  tia;hthig  for  William  so  late  in  the  war  as 
1070,  is  thus  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  history  which  enters  into  facts;  viz. 
before  the  prince  came  to  the  throne  of  Groat  Britain  :  "  In  the  desjierate  storm- 
ing of  Maestrk'ht,  the  English,  under  three  colonels,  Fenwick,  Widdrhigton,  and 
Ashby,  desired  their  countrymen  might  bo  commanded  ai)art,  that  if  they  behaved 
hke  valiant  men  they  might  have  the  glory;  if  not,  the  shame.  To  this  the 
l)riHco  agreed;  colonel  Fenwick,  as  the  eldest  colonel,  took  ilio  coiiiumnd, and Lla 
bravo  and  desperate  attacks  were  remarkable  wliilo  the  siege  lasted." 
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without  any  romantic  predilections  or  ideas  of  duty  towards 
the  former  possessor  of  the  throne. 

The  pubhc  attention  was  diverted  from  the  illegal  execu- 
tion  of  sir  John  Fenwick  and  all  his  mal-a-propos  revelations, 
by  the  great  splendom*  and  unwonted  festivity  A>hich  marked 
the  preparations  for  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  princess 
Anne,  when  her  son,  the  parliamentary  heir,  was  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  the  court  with  the  utmost  magnificence.'     It  may  be 
remembered,  that  king  William   had  presented  the  princess 
with  the  jewels  of  the  late  queen,  her  sister.     Anne,  who  was 
always  remarkable  for  her  moderation  regarding  these  spark- 
ling baubles,  did  not  choose  to  adorn  her  own  person  with 
them,  but  lavished  the  whole  on  that  of  her  boy.     The  ^visdom 
might  be  questioned  of  exciting  in  the  young  prince  "  tastes 
for  finery,  which  are  still  less  becoming  to  men  and  boys  than 
to  women  and  girls.'^     Howsoever,  her  royal  higlmess  amused 
herself  by  ordering  and  devising  for  her  young  son  a  most 
manellous  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  at  court  on  her  birthday. 
The  coat  was  azure-blue  velvet,  then  the  colour  of  the  mantle 
of  the  Garter.*     All  the  button-holes  of  this  garment  were 
encrusted  with  diamonds,  and  the  buttons  were  composed  of 
great  brilhants.     The  king  himself  had  given  his  aid  towards 
the  magnificence  of  this  grand  costume.     His  majesty  had, 
in  honour  of  the  princely  boy's  installation  as  knight  of  the 
Garter,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back, the  order  for  which,  to  the  royal  jeweller,  amounted  to 
800/.     Thus  ornamented,  and  equipped  withal  in  a  flowing 
white  periwig,  the  prince  of  seven  summers  made  his  bow  in 
his  mother's  circle  at  St.  James's,  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
birthday,  and  receive  himself  the  adorations  of  the  sparkling 
crowd  of  peers  and  beauties  who  flocked  to  her  royal  high- 
ness's  drawing-room.'     In  such  costume  the  young  duke  is 
depicted  by  Knellcr,  at   Ilampton-Court.     Notwithstanding 
the  owhsh  periwig  with  which  his  little  highness  is  oppressed, 

'  Giusettfi,  Feb.  1G9G-7. 
•  George  I.  changed  it  to  a  durkor  Kliiido,  tliivt  Lis  kniphta  of  the  Garter  might 
not  bo  ouhi'uitiidfd  wiUi  lilo^<e  iioiiiiiiiited  by  tlio  titular  king  at  St.  QerinaiiiH. 
'  Lewiu  Jenkinj ;  IJiogi npliicftl  Tnicti>,  Brit.  MuHcum. 
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he  is  really  pretty  :  his  complexion  is  of  pearly  fairness,  his 
eyes  very  blue,  with  that  touching  expression  of  reflectiveness 
which  often  pertains  to  those  destined  to  an  early  grave. 
The  features  of  the  heir  of  the  princess  Anne  were  like  those 
of  her  Stuart  ancestors ;  he  as  nearly  resembled  his  unfor- 
tunate uncle  and  rival,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wales,  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  excepting  that  he  had  the  blonde  Danish 
complexion. 

The  ladies  and  courtiers  of  the  princess  Anne  had  scarcely 
finished  admiring  the  splendid  dress  of  her  idolize;!  boy,  when 
king  William  himself  arrived  to  offer  his  congratulations  on 
her  birth-night.  When  the  ceremonial  was  concluded,  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  led  by  his  proud  mother  to 
claim  the  attention  of  majesty.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
king  exactly  approved  of  the  display  of  jewels  on  the  person 
of  the  child,  for  he  said  to  him,  mth  ]  s  usual  sarcastic  abrupt- 
ness, "  You  are  very  fine." — "  All  the  finer  for  you,  sir,"  was 
the  undignified  reply  of  the  princess,  alluding  to  the  present 
of  the  George  that  her  son  had  received  from  the  king,  and 
the  donation  of  queen  Mary's  jewels  to  herself,  of  the  value 
of  40,000/.,  with  which  the  child  stood  loaded  before  them. 
The  princess  then  urged  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  return 
thanks  to  his  majesty :  but  the  boy,  albeit  so  fluent  on  all 
other  occasions,  contented  himself  by  making  a  low  bow  to  the 
king,  nor  could  his  mother  prevail  on  him  to  speak ;  "  which," 
adds  Lewis  Jenkins,'  "  he  probably  would  have  done  if  left  to 
himself,  without  being  prompted  to  it."  It  is  more  probable 
that  tli-^  young  prince  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  tone  and 
expro  Mou  of  the  king's  above-quoted  remark,  and  instinc- 
tively felt  that  the  least  said  on  the  bubject  was  the  best  way 
of  proceeding. 

The  unusual  attentions  of  the  crowned  diplomatist,  by  mak- 
ing? visits  to  his  "sister  Anne"  when  the  etiquette  of  birth- 
days and  wedding-days  demanded  them,  were,  after  all,  but 
the  fair  seeming  of  the  politician;  just  at  this  time  the 
royal  spleen  and  gall  rose  so  irrcpressibly  against  her,  that 
he  could  not  help  Gxpre^sing  to  his  confidant  and  chambcr- 
'  Lewis  Jenkins ;  Uiograpliical  Tracts,  Drit.  Museum. 
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lain  (the  brother  of  his  mistress,  Elizabeth  Vilhers)  how  much 
he  detested  his  sister-in-law.  adding,  "  that  if  he  liad  married 
the  princess  Anne,  he  should  have  been  the  most  miserable 
man  on  earth/"  Lord  Villiers  himself  reported  this  agree- 
able remark  to  lord  Dartmouth,  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that 
the  king  meant  that  it  should  meet  the  ear  of  Aime  through 
his  chamberlain^s  other  sister,  lady  Fitzharding,  in  order  that 
iiiortification  felt  by  the  princess  in  private,  might  counter- 
balance the  consideration  with  which  inexorable  destiny  obliged 
him  to  treat  her  in  public. 

Notwithstanding  her  exclusion  from  political  power  in  the 
government  of  England,  the  strong  partiality  of  the  people 
at  large  to  the^r  native  princess  still  forced  on  William  III. 
the  necessity  of  treating  her  with  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  respect  consonant  with  her  station.  Foreign  states 
did  not  forget  her  rank :  for  instance,  the  doge  and  republic  of 
Venice,  however  popular  the  model  of  their  government  might 
be  among  the  English  revolutionists,  very  ungratefully  refused 
to  own  William  III.  as  kir^  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was 
nearly  pubUc.  They  likewise  refused  to  grant  any  requests 
of  his  ambassador  before  they  received  letters  of  compliment 
(in  reply  to  some  they  had  sent)  from  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  husband.  These  had  to  be  sent  for ;  and  when  they  came, 
the  English  ambassador,  lord  Manchester,  in  his  despatches, 
complains  of  his  emljarrassment,  because  these  letters  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  secretaiy  of  the  princess  sealed 
up  without  any  copies." 

The  princess  passed  the  autumn  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  to 
which  salubrious  place  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son. 
Here  the  young  duke,  under  the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor, 
Pratt,  studied  fortification  with  great  assiduity.  The  tutor 
had  been  given  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Oxford, 
wholly  and  solely,  observes  Lewis  Jenkins,  by  the  favour  and 
influence  of  the  princess  Anne,  the  advancement  not  being 
due  to  his  learning.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  the  duke 
of  (jloucester's  tutor  at  Tunbridge  did  not  savour  much  of 

'  Lord  DiU'tinnHth'H  Notes  to  Buniet. 
»  Stjitc-Paix;rs  of  Cliristiuii  Cole,  pp.  20-23. 
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matters  divine ;  for,  by  the  leave  of  the  princess,  he  made  "  a 
pentagon,"  with  all  the  outworks  according  to  the  rules  of 
fortification,  in  a  wood  near  the  Wells,  for  his  princely  pupil's 
improvement  and  entertainment ;  "  which  answered  so  well," 
adds  Lewis  Jenkins,  ''  as  to  gain  Dr.  Pratt  much  credit,  by 
doing,  in  fact,  what  did  not  properly  belong  to  his  cloth  or  his 
office,  and  thereby  depriving  another  of  being  employed,  who, 
from  his  long  and  faithful  attention  to  the  young  duke's  per- 
son, would  have  ventured  his  hfe  in  his  service." 

The  princess  and  her  sen  removed  from  Tunbridge  to 
Windsor-castle  till  the  king's  return  to  England ;  at  the  same 
time,  Lewis  Jenkins,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  aforesaid  pen- 
tagon made  in  the  wood  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the  beUicose 
divine.  Dr.  Pratt,  and,  "from  some  suchlike  discouragements," 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  princess.  The 
place  of  his  retreat  was  rather  a  suspicious  one,  being  to 
Rouen,  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  Enghsh  Jacobites.  He 
went,  according  to  his  own  account,  into  trade  there  with  a 
French  merchant,  "  as  it  were,"  he  pursues,  "  to  begin  the 
world  again,  having  stronger  inclinations  for  business  than  for 
a  court  life,  which  I  could  not  leave  mthout  some  regret,  as 
I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  princess  that  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve,  as  well  as  friendship  for  some  persons  about 
the  court  of  the  princess,  of  which  I  took  my  final  leave."  Thus 
(lid  the  quaint  and  simple-minded  narrator  of  domestic  events 
in  the  royal  family  withdraw  himself  from  his  post,  and  at  the 
same  time  shut  out  the  view  afforded  to  his  readers  of  the  palace- 
life  of  the  princess  and  her  son.  Assuredly,  the  tuition  of  the 
young  prince,  according  to  his  account,  was  in  ics  outset  con- 
ducted somewhat  by  the  rules  of  contradiction.  The  doctor  of 
divinity  provided  by  her  royal  highness  to  inculcate  devotional 
precepts,  was  only  successful  in  imparting  to  Mm,  not  things 
divine,  but  matters  ndlitant.  An  old  lady,  whose  concern 
with  the  princess  was  only  to  let  her  a  house,  instructed  her 
chUd  in  all  he  practically  knew  of  religion,  while  his  door- 
keeper gave  him  notions  of  "  history,  mathematics  and  stuff," 
•'''"ordiiig  to  the  erudite  classification  of  his  governess;  to 
wiiich  may  be  added,  that  from  his  mother's  chairmen  and 
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his  father's  coachmen  he  imbibed  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  they 
taught  him,  withal,  to  box  Such  was  tlie  under-current 
of  affairs,  while  on  the  suiiuce  other  statements  have  passed 
down  the  stream  of  history,  as  illustrative  of  the  young 
duke's  propensities  and  praiseworthy  predilections  to  battles 
and  sieges,  his  aversion  to  poetry  and  to  all  the  fine  arts 
being  lauded  by  right-reverend  historians^  with  as  much  unc- 
tion, as  if  sovereigns  and  their  heirs,  apparent  or  presumptive, 
were  sent  into  the  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of  slaughtering 
the  human  species. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  flatterers  of  "W  iliiam  III.  to 
make  out  that  his  successor  would  prove  the  very  mirror  and 
model  of  liimsek^  and  that  the  youn^  duke  of  Gloucester 
would  sm-pass  that  iiionarch  in  his  hatred  to  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  dancing.     The  -;  ;  tdeace  of  the  child's  dishke  to 
the  latter  had  no  better  foundaiica  tl  ti.i  the  txifling  fact,  that 
when  the  princess  Aruie  found  hir:  ■  a  lit'  ie  recovered  from  the 
woful  affliction  in  his  head,  ivhieh   -i-msed  unsteadiness  to  his 
footsteps,  she  ordered  him  to  be  tsmght  regularly  to  walk  and 
dance,  and  appointed  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Gorey,  who,  as  he 
is  desigi  ated  as  "  an  old  rich  dancing-master,"  had  probably 
instructed  her  royal  higlnicss  in  her  childhood;  but  with  this 
aged  danciji.i  master  her  little  son  fell  out,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  epitln  t  of  "  old  dog,"  because  he  strained  his  hmbs  in 
some   gymnastic  or  other.     As  for  the  dislike  ci  the  young 
duke  to  poetry,  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  truth,  for  he  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  make  rhymes.     The  love  of  a  child 
for  the  fine  arts  can  only  be  shown  by  the  interest  he  takes 
in  picturobooks  and  puppet-shows,  and  of  these  Uttle  Glou- 
cester was  more  than  commonly  fond.     He  demanded  to  see 
"  cuts  "  or  engravings  of  every  historical  tale  he  heard ;  more- 
over, the  princess,  his  mother,  established  for  him  a  puppet- 
theatre  at  Campden-house  ;  nor  must  this  excite  astonishment, 
since  Steele  and  Addison  devote  many  papers  of  their  im- 
mortal   Spectator  to  discussion  of  the   puppet-shows  which 
were  the  favourite  morning  amusement  of  the  belles  and  beaux 

'  In  "White  Kcnnet,  bitjinji)  uf  i\ tcrboiuugli' •  T^rlect  History,  vol.  m.}  like- 
vm,  BuniL'ls  Own  Times. 
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years  subsequently,  when  the  princess  was  on  the  throne  as 
queen  Anne.  As  if  every  thing  asserted  on  the  subject  of  this 
young  prince's  education,  however  trifling,  was  to  prove  the 
exact  reverse  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  princess  had  had 
some  little  rhymes,  hammered  out  between  the  child  and  his 
iait];-'al  Tiewis,  set  to  music,  to  indulge  her  son's  tastes,  by 
Mm  Church,  vho  was  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  king's 
cl  ape!  and  of  Westminster-abbey,  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious 
Henry  Purcell.  *'  The  music  of  John  Church  gave  very  great 
satisfaction  to  the  princess ;  and  as  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
he  was  dehghted  with  it."  Such  are  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness.' It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  course  of  the  princely 
child's  subsequeut  education,  all  which  was  innocently  amus- 
ing and  civilizing  in  the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  which  forms 
the  giory  of  the  most  glorious  of  rulers,  a  great  peacQ  sove- 
reign, was  sedulously  eradicated  and  discouraged,  in  com- 
phance  with  the  ^astes  of  those  in  power. 

While  the  princess  Anne  remained  at  Windsor  in  1697, 
the  marquess  of  Norraanby*  paid  her  another  vdsit.  It  seems 
that,  on  account  of  his  learning,  accomplishments,  and  literaiy 
acquirements,  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  junta  of  nine  to 
examine  into  the  mind  and  capacity  of  her  son.  The  result 
was,  that  the  marquess  pronounced  "  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester capable  of  learning  any  thing."^  From  this  time  it 
was  considered  requisite  that  the  education  of  the  princely 
child  should  regularly  commence,  and  that  he  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  mother's  ladies.  The  delicacy  of  his 
health  and  constitution,  and  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mother 
lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  rear  him,  had  caused  the  child 
to  remain  a  nursling,  cherished  by  female  tenderness,  until 
after  his  eighth  birthday,— a  year  longer  than  any  of  his  line 
had  ever  been.  Even  the  princess  herself  now  became  de- 
sirous that  his  regular  education  should  commence. 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  the  princess  to  London  the  same 

^  Lewis  Jenkins.     The  notes  and  arrangement  of  John  Church's  music  arc 
i»-,!ied,  and  appended  to  Lewis  Jenkins'  Tract;  Brit.  Musemn. 
3  Her  former  lover,  Sheffield  earl  of  Mulgrave. 
'  U  wis  Jenkins ;  Biographical  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
VOL.  VIII.  J- 
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autumn,  she  went  with  her  husband  to  view  the  rising  glories 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  PauVs,  then  approaching  its  completion. 
"  They  expressed  themselves  extremely  pleased  with  that  noble 
building,  and  gave  money  very  Hberally  to  the  workmen." 
There  was  another  person  to  whom  their  liberality  ought  to 
have  been  extended,  even  to  the  venerable  architect  of  this 
glorious  masterpiece,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had  been 
deprived  by  William  of  his  modest  stipend  of  200/.  per 
annum,  under  pretence  that  he  had  not  finished  the  cathedral ! 
Strange  to  say,  the  venerable  sage  lived  to  finish  the  mighty 
structure,  and  reclaimed  the  niggard  bounty  of  liis  country  in 
his  ninety-second  year. 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  became  now  a 
matter  of  great  anxiety  to  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of  the 
spring  of  1698  was  spent  in  agitating  expectations  concerning 
it.  The  result  of  events  proves,  that  the  princess  Anne  was 
ready  to  submit  to  any  pecuniary  loss  rather  than  to  have  her 
child  torn  from  her  home  and  heart.  The  parliament  had 
voted  the  magnificent  sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  education  and  establishment  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  the  king  appears  to  have  been  given  imlimited 
power  in  the  disposal  of  the  child.  All  former  precedents, 
both  in  England  and  Scoib.nd,  prove  that  royal  children  were 
placed  in  charge  of  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiastic  or  other 
during  the  period  of  their  regular  education ;  nor  had  the  prin- 
cess Anne  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  should  be  suffered 
to  keep  her  child  near  her,  any  more  than  her  ancestress  Anne 
of  Denmark  had  retained  her  sons  or  daughters  during  thei> 
tutelage.  The  children  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  as 
well  as  those  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  James  II.,  had 
been  taken  from  the  maternal  superintendence,  and  brought 
up  at  a  distance  from  their  parents.  Anne  herself  had  been 
removed  from  her  father,  who,  similar  to  herself  in  1698, 
then  only  occupied  the  station  of  a  subject. 

The  princess  felt  that  the  king  had  much  in  his  power  to 
annoy  her,  if  he  took  from  her  maternal  care  this  delicate  and 
sickly  child,  whom  she  had  reared  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Fortunately  for  her,  the  king  was  only  sedulous  on  two  points ; 
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the  first  was,  how  little  of  the  50,000/.  per  annum  allowed  by 
the  nation  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  need  be  paid 
for  his  education  and  establishment ;  the  other  was,  that  the 
boy  should  have  no  other  preceptor  than  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop 
of  Salisbury.     This  last  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  Anne,  who 
had  the  lowest  opinion  of  that  person's  character  and  disposi- 
tion ;  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king,  and  prince  George  of 
Denmark  joined  in  the  petition,  that  the  instruction  of  her 
child  might  be  consigned  to  Dr.  Hooper^  dean  of  Canterbury.* 
The  readers  of  the  hfe  of  Mary  II.  are  fully  aware,  that  in 
whatsoever  esteem  Dr.  Hooper  might  have  been  held  by  such 
sons  of  the  church  of  England  as  archbishops  Sheldon  and 
Bancroft,  Isaac  Barrow,  or  Sherlock,  or  Ken,  he  was  not 
quite  so  much  beloved  by  the  Dutch  king.     In  truth.  Dr. 
Hooper,  like  Dr.  Ken,  had  shut  up  doors  with  hhn  when  only 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  horror  they  felt  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  moral  qualities,  some  contemporary  letters  regard- 
ing the  one,  and  the  diary  of  the  other,  have  already  shown.^ 
The  princess  Anne  could  not  endure  patiently  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishop  Burnet  as  her  son's  preceptor.     Her  royal 
highness  was  heard  to  complain,  "that  she  considered  such 
appointment  as  the  greatest  hardship  ever  put  upon  her  by 
the  king,  who  well  knew  bow  she  disliked  Burnet,  and  that 
she  was  sure  that  the  king  made  choice  of  him  for  that  very 
reason.'"     Burnet  was  himself  conscious  of  the  aversion  of 
the  princess,  but  the  king  insisted  upon  the  measure.*    The 
bishc^p  was  exceedingly  out  of  humour  at  this  time,  "laving 
been  disappointed  of  the  great  see  of  Winchester,"  says  lord 
Dartmouth,  "  which  preferment  the  king  had  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.     To  the  sorrow 

'  Hooper  MS.,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Trevor's  William  III. ;  likewise  the 
Life  of  that  king,  printed  1705,  and  Bio.  Britannica. 

^  In  both  instances  edited  by  friends  and  partisans  of  William.  Mr.  Trevor's 
work  is  a  panegyric  ou  William,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last;  yet  he  is  the 
editor  of  Dr.  Hooper's  Diary,  in  his  Appendix.  Sidney,  earl  of  Romney,  to 
whom  William  III.  granted  at  one  sweep  the  enormous  bribe  of  17,000/.  per 
annum,  is  the  informant  regarding  the  moral  horror  Dr.  Ken  had  of  that  prince. 
If  the  friends  of  William  left  such  documents  for  the  instruction  of  biographers, 
what,  may  we  ask,  would  enemies  have  done  ? 

*  Lord  Dai'tmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  iv. 
p.  376.  ■•  Ibid. 
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of  the  princess  Anne^  Burnet  was  given  the  educaiion  of 
the  lieir  of  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  of  satisfying  his  dis- 
oontent."' 

The  manner  in  which  the  bishop  mentions  his  appoint- 
ment is  remarkable,  as  well  for  the  information,  as  for  the 
composition, — perhaps  it  is  the  most  .. -lu^ii-  7  specimen 
of  egotism  ever  printed  by  any  au '>-(  m  ri  v  Unguage  :^  "I 
was  named  by  the  king  to  be  thf  duke  of  Gloucester's  pre- 
ceptor. /  used  all  possible  endenvours  to  excuse  myself.  / 
had  hitherto  no  share  in  the  princess's  favour  or  confidence. 
/  had  also  become  very  imeasy  at  many  things  in  th*»  t^itio't 
conduct.  /  considered  him  as  a  glorious  instrUii.diiC  raised 
up  by  God,  who  had  done  great  things  by  him.  /  had  also 
such  obligations  to  him,  th':t  /  had  resolved,  on  public  as  well 
as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposition  to 
him ;  yet  /  could  not  htilp  thinking  he  might  have  carried 
matters  further  than  i  v'  did,  and  that  he  was  giving  his  ene- 
mies handles  to  weaken  his  government.  /  had  tried,  but 
with  Httle  success,  to  use  all  due  freedom  with  him ;  he  did 
not  love  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  either  discouraged  me 
with  silence,  or  answered  in  sucli  general  expressions  that  they 
signified  little."  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  contemporary,  illus- 
trates this  passage  by  observiu^,  that  the  king  "had  com- 
plained of  bishop  Burnet  breakmg  in  upon  him,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  and  askiug  him  questions  that  he  did  not  know 

*  Lord  JJartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  History  of  his  O'vn  Times,  vol.  iv. 
p.  376, 

^  If  the  mighty  mind  of  Coleridge  had  made  itself  more  familiar  with  whai 
human  beings  actually  did,  rather  than  how  thev  thought,  he  would  ive  hit  on 
this  historical  pas>iiige  as  a  thorough  instance  ot  'ticai  ^'otism,  f  nore  real, 
and  nearly  as  concise,  as  the  clever  satire  he  has  iuiproved  from  the  (jermaQ.  In 
his  delineation  of  an  egotist,  he  declares  of  his  hero, 

"  A  pronoun,  verb-imperative,  he  dioiio/* 
and  describes  him  thus  holding  forth : — 

"  Here,  on  this  market  cross,  aloud  I  cry, 
I,  I,  I !  I  itself  I ! 
Tlie  form,  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  w^v. 
The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  tht      »h, 
The  inside,  the  o'stside,  the  eartli  and  the  sky. 
I,  you,  and  he — and  he,  you,  and  I, 
All  E'>!xl3  and  ill!  bodliiH  ant  X  itself  X 1 
All  I  itself  I  \" 
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how  to  answer  without  trusting  him  more  than  he  was  wil  g 
to  do,  having  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  retentive  facultit  ' 
The  bishop  mentioned  his  own  reluctance  to  undertai^e  liie 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  and  describes  how  it 
was  finally  arranged.  "  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
to  Uve  at  Windsor,  because  it  was  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury; 
and  the  bishop  was  allowed  ten  weeks  in  the  princely  pupil's 
vacations,  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  duties."  He 
affirms,  that  all  iiis  endeavours  to  decline  this  advancement 
were  unavailing,  for  the  king  said,  "  he  could  only  trust  that 
care  to  him."  It  is  certain  that  no  other  prelate  was  bound 
to  identify  himself  so  thoroughly  with  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment as  Burnet,  and  that,  as  his  fortune  and  station  wholly 
depended  on  its  stability,  king  WiUiam  was  as  certain  that 
Burnet  would  bring  up  the  boy  in  as  utter  hatred  to  his 
grandfather  James  II.,  as  the  regent  Murray  was,  hen  he 
placed  Buchanan  as  tutor,  that  he  would  inculcate  in  the 
infant  mind  of  king  James  every  foul  stigma  against  his 
mother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  motives  of  each  appoint- 
ment were  similar. 

It  has  been  show  a  that  the  king  had  appropriated  to  his 
0^  i  use  an  enormous  share  of  the  50,000/.  per  annum  added 
by  parhament  to  the  civi*  list  f  )r  tiie  purpose  of  the  education 
of  the  dul<  if  Gloucester.  He  had,  indeed,  retained  the 
whole  sincf^  the  peace  o^'  Ryswick.^  ^or  could  any  en- 
treaties of  the  princess  ir.duce  h^'  maj(  sty  to  allow  more  than 
15,000/.,^  scarcely  more  than  a  ter  of  the  sum  he  received 
for  the  estabhshment  of  the  heir  to  the  'ritish  empire.  From 
this  fragment  the  princef-  ^  sohcited  that  a  small  part  might 
be  advance*  that  slu  might  purchase  plate  and  furniture, 
needful  for  the  extension  of  her  son's  estabhsli  ent.  But 
William  ITT.,  whose  character  never  appears  less  ^tractive 
than  when  he  is  seen  in  history  in  the  act  of  gra  j)  ug  some 
ill-gotten  pelf  or  other,  positively  refused  to  advance  her  a 

'  Lord     cirtraouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  37«. 
'-'The  addition  voted  bj  parliament  waj  100.000^.,  half  of  which  %(;  i^nglish 
parllamerit  hua  allotted  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  James  II.  s  queen,  the 
other  moiotv  for  the  education  of  tlia  duke  of  Glr-.uisititor 

'  Conduct  oi  the  Duchess  of  Aiarlborough. 
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doit  J*  yet  the  princess  Anne  was  prepared  to  submit  to  all 
losses,  so  that  her  boy  was  not  withdrawn  from  her  personal 
society :  besides,  to  smooth  the  other  hardships,  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  was  appointed  his  chief  governor.  At  the  first 
\iew,  this  measure  may  appear  rather  extraordinary,  when  the 
indignities  are  remembered  wliich  had  been  heaped  on  the 
princess  Anne  only  for  her  private  regard  for  Marlborough 
and  his  wife ;  but  king  William's  antipathy  to  Marlborough 
had  become  modified  since  the  death  of  (^  .een  Mary.  Most 
of  the  real  kingly  functions  were  executed  by  the  junta  of  the 
oligarchy,  resembhng  the  Venetian  Coimcil  of  Ten  :  a  majority 
of  these  persons  were  Marlborough's  old  colleagues,  who  had 
aided  him  in  effecting  the  E  volution.  The  junta  treated 
with  him  as  a  power  who  had,  among  other  advantages,  pos- 
session of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  princess  Anne,  the  heiress 
of  the  crown. 

If  king  Wilham  could  draw  from  the  EngUsh  house  of 
commons  sufficient  supphes,  he  cared  little  how  the  English 
junta  arranged  for  the  future.  He  had  been  heard  to  say, 
" Let  all  'emain  according  to  my  wish  now,  and  those  may 
have  the  crown  who  can  catch  it  when  I  am  gone."  A 
cjnic  might  have  laughed,  and  doubtless  many  did,  at  the 
utter  absence  of  all  apprehension  by  king  William  aud  the 
junta,  that  Marlborough  and  the  princess  Anne  would  act  on 
their  vowed  contrition  to  kmg  James.  On  the  contrary, 
Wilham  calculated  to  a  nicety  that  Marlborough  would 
renounce  and  betray  the  distant  lineal  heir,  and  cleave  to  the 
rival  duke  of  Gloucester,  over  whose  mind  an  empire  would 
have  been  estabhshed,  commenced  in  early  youth.  Such  was 
the  secret  spring  of  a  measure  wliich  seems,  at  the  first  view, 
extremely  inconsistent  with  the  previous  occurrences  in  the 
Hves  of  both  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  was  peraiitted  by  king  Wilham 
to  attend  his  levee,  June  19,  1698,  and  kiss  his  hand,-  on  his 
appointment  as  governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
king,  who    was    certainly   no  composer  of  comphments  in 

'  Conduct  of  the  Duchp«s  of  Marlborough. 
*  Macphorsou's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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general,  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  object  of  his  former 
coiiteinpt  the  following  fine  eulogy  on  this  occasion :  "  My 
lord,  make  the  duke  of  Gloucester  like  yourself,  and  I  desire 
no  more/"  King  William  likewise  nominated  the 
governor  one  of  the  junta  uf  nine,  called  by  the  people 
nine  kings,"  and  ])y  the  parliament  "  the  nine  lords-justices. 
Lord  INIarlborough  li.  1  previously  been  appointed  to  a  similar 
place,  when  William  and  Mary  first  ascended  the  throne. 

William  III.  did  not  leave  England  for  the  dehghts  of  his 
Loo-palace  that  year  until  July  20 ;  neither  was  the  establish- 
ment for  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  household  and  edu- 
cation settled  even  then,  since  lady  IMarlborough  expressly 
says  "  that  the  king  took  with  him  a  hst  of  the  young  duke's 
intended  of^ci.ils,  \^hich  he  had,  in  an  access  of  unwonted 
graciousness,  told  the  princess  Anne  to  draw  out  for  his 
approval.^'  Those  are  the  words  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough : 
she  had  every  reason  to  know  the  truth,  with  all  its  minutiae, 
if  she  chose  to  relate  it  accm-ately,  and  in  this  instance  her 
narrative  is  corroborated  by  other  contemporaries.  "  The 
king/'  she  says,  "influenced  by  lord  Sunderland,  sent  the 
princess  word,  *  That  though  he  intended  to  put  in  all  the 
preceptors,  he  would  leave  it  to  her  to  choose  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  except  one,  wliich  was  to  be  Mr.  Sayers.'^  The 
princess  received  this  message  with  extreme  pleasure,  for  it 
was  more  humane,  and  of  a  different  air,  from  aught  that 
she  had  been  used  to.  She  immediately  set  herself  to  pro- 
vide proper  persons  of  Lne  most  consideration  for  the  several 
places.  Mr.  Boscaweu^  and  the  son  of  Mr.  secretary  Vernon 
were  chosen  by  her  royal  highness  to  be  the  grooms  of  her 
son's  bedchamber,  and  the  sons  of  the  earls  of  Bridgewater 
and  Berkeley  were  to  be  his  pages  of  honour.  Meantime, 
king  ^^illiam  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish  the  aflPair  of  the  duke 
of  Gicucestei'a  establishment.    He  let  lord  Marlborough  know 

*  Ooxe,  and  all  the  biographers  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  repeat  this  speech. 
Had  it  ever  been  uttered,  the  duchess  would  never  have  omitted  it  in  hei-  Conduct. 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  Life  of  queen  Mary,  that  she  was,  in  h.;v  noted 
visit  to  Canterbury  in  1693,  escorted  by  a  vice- chamberlain,  quoted  as  Mr.  Sayers. 

i  robabij  the  Eton  boy  who  was  sent  for  u'Oiii  the  college  by  the  priucc^  to 
play  with  h.»r  son,  on  his  first  visit  to  Wmdsor-castle. 
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'that  he  would  send  a  list  from  abroad  of  the  servants  he 
chose  to  have  in  the  young  duke's  family ;  but  he  regarded 
not  in  the  least  the  message  he  had  previously  sent  to  the 
princess.'  It  was  then  represented  to  his  majesty,  *  that  the 
princess,  upon  the  credit  of  his  first  gracious  message,  had 
engaged  her  promise  to  several  persons;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  his  majesty  would  not  give  her  mollification  at  a  time 
when  any  trouble  of  mind  might  do  her  great  prejudice,  as 
she  soon  expected  the  bu-th  of  another  child/  "' 

The  intelligence  that  his  sister  Anne  was  in  the  1  opeful 
situation  which  might  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest,  far 
fi'om  obtaining  for  her  the  slightest  indulgence,  appeared  to 
aggravate  the  acerbity  of  the  royal  temper;  instead  of  sending 
the  complimentary  congratiUations  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions, his  majesty  angrily  exclaimed, — "Anne  shall  not  be 
queen  before  her  time,  and  1  ivill  make  the  list  of  what  ser- 
vants her  son  shall  have  \" — "  The  king  remained  so  peremp- 
tory,"  continues  the  ISIarlborough,  "  that  all  my  husband  could 
do  was,  to  get  young  Keppel  to  try  to  bring  him  to  reason/'^ 
The  favourite  took  possession  of  the  list  drawn  up  by  the 
princess,  and  promised  that  she  should  receive  from  Holland 
a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  appointments.  He  ex- 
erted himself  so  zealously  in  the  cause  of  the  princess,  that 
her  own  list  wr3  returned  to  her  with  but  few  alterations. 
The  king  made  lord  Raby's  brother  an  equerry,  and  appointed 
to  be  *'  gentlemen  waiters "  two  or  three  persons  who  had 
served  queen  Mary  TI.  in  like  stations,  and  had  pensions  on 
that  account ;  "  but,"  adds  lady  Marlborough,"'  "  it  was  to 
make  savings  in  regard  to  such  pensions,  that  king  William 
did  so  ungentlemanlike  a  thing  as  to  force  the  princess  to  fail 
in  such  engagements."  The  king  had  evidently,  on  second 
thoughts,  repented  him  of  the  leave  he  had  given  the  princess 
Anne  to  choose  the  attendants  of  her  son,  and  thought  that 
he  could  save  all  tlu;  pensions  he  most  imwilliugly  had  to  pay 
to  his  late  queen's  servants,  by  giving  them  full  pay  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of   Gloucester,  and  thus  he  should  be 

iiiiiQ.  to      CiU  Oil  HnOtiiCr  CiUitic       OUt  Oi    tsic   li>,v;v}0/.      Jvcppci 
'  Conduct  of  the  Duck'su  of  Marlborough.  ^  Ibid.  ^  iijij. 
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very  sagaciously  proved  to  his  master,  that  by  making  enemies 
of  all  the  persons  to  whom  the  princess  would  be  forced  to 
break  her  promise,  his  saving  would  at  the  end  prove  a  very 
dear  one. 

The  poor  princess  Anne,  while  these  disputes  were  in  the 
course  of  settlement   and  progress,  was  forced  to  leave  her 
grasping  brother-in-law  in  full  possession,  for  at  least  a  year, 
of  the  income  voted  by  parliament  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  being  unable  to  settle  her  son's  establishment 
untU  the  return  of  the  king.     The  Flying  Post  announced 
the  important  facts,  "  that  his  majesty  had  paid  their  royal 
highnesses,  since  his  return,  a  visit  on  December  17,  1G98, 
and  that  his  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester  hath  had  more 
domestics    engaged  in   his    service."      The   king,   therefoie, 
really  obtained  a  whole  year  and  a  half's  income  of  50,000/., 
almost  clear  of  incumbrances,   of  this   allowance,  since  the 
princess  was  unable  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  unrighteous  grasp. 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  times  did  not  authorize  William  III. 
in  putting  any  very  remarkable  slight  on  the  princess.   Since 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  king  William  and  his  English  subjects 
had  not  been  on  those  terms  which  rendered  it  very  safe  policy. 
His  principal  vexation  Avas,  that  the  English  parliament  in- 
sisted on  his  standing  army  being  disbanded,  and  his  Dutch 
guards  sent  out  of  the  country.     William  pleaded  in  person 
for  the  retention  of  his  guards ;  but  finding  the  parliament 
inexorable,  he  was  forced  to  yield,  being  moi  c  than  onoc  re- 
minded that  this  was  partly  the  cause  why  his  father-in-law 
was  exiled.     William  remained  in  a  black  sullen  tit  for  many 
hours,  'Adthout  speaking  to  any  one ;  at  last  he  broke  into  this 
exclamation:  "  By  heavens!  if  I  had  a  son,  these  Dutch  guards 
of  mine  should  not  go."    This  was  the  only  time  he  ever  was 
heard  to  regret  his  want  of  offspring ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
his  saturnine  gloom,  he  was  fond  of  little  children.  An  anec- 
dote is  extant  of  him,  which  places  this  propensity  in  a  very 
pleasing  light.      One  of  his  secretaries  was  ratiicr  later  than 
usual  in  his  private   closet  at   Kensington,  when  a  ta[)  was 
heard  at  the  door.     "  W^ho  is  tlspreV''  anked  the  l<iv.g,  "  liord 
Buck,"  was  the  answer.     The  king  rose,  opened  the  door, 
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and  there  was  displayed  to  view  a  little  child  of  four  years 
old, — ^young  lord  Buckhurst,  the  heir  of  lord  Dorset,  his  lord 
high-chamberlain.  "  And  what  does  lord  Buck  Mant  ?"  asked 
the  king.  "  You  to  be  a  horse  to  my  coach.  I've  wanted 
you  a  long  time.''*  With  a  more  amiable  smile  than  the 
secretary  had  ever  supposed  king  WiUiam  could  wear,  his 
majesty  looked  down  on  his  little  noble,  and  taking  the  string 
of  the  toy,  dragged  it  up  and  down  the  long  gallery  till  his 
playfellow  was  satisfied.  It  was  supposed  that  this  was  not 
the  first  game  of  play  he  had  had  with  little  lord  Buckhurst. 

Anotlier  personal  anecdote  of  William  is  connected  with 
his  lord  treasurer,  Godolpliiu.  This  minister,  who  had  ever 
been  personally  attached  to  king  James,  had  entered  into  a 
plot  for  his  former  master's  restoration.  By  one  of  those 
accidents  that  often  befall  persons  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  a 
great  many  papers,  Godolphin  unwittingly  put  into  the  king's 
hands  a  packet  of  letters  which  most  fully  criminated  himself. 
The  king  read  them,  and  the  next  day  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  lord  Godolphin,  who  stood  aghast  at  seeing  what  he 
had  done.  The  king  then  said, — "  My  lord  Godolphin,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  of  this 
treason;  give  me  your  iionour  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  it. 
I  think  after  this  I  may  trust  you.'"* 

The  first  edition  of  Drydcn's  translation  of  the  ^Eneid  is 
somewhat  oddly  connected  with  the  memory  of  William  III. 
Jacob  Tonson,  the  celebrated  publisher,  designed  that  the 
work  should  be  dedicated  to  William  III.  Dryden,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  pension  and  laureateship  by  queen  Mary, 
swore  that  he  would  rather  commit  his  manuscript  to  the 
flames,  than  submit  to  pay  that  compliment  to  the  Dutch 
sovereign.  lie  insisted  on  dedicating  every  canto  to  a  sepa- 
rate Mecamas  of  his  own  among  the  aristocracy.  The  exten- 
sive patronage  thus  obtained  for  the  work,  induced  the 
publisher  to  let  the  poet  have  his  own  Avay.  Old  Jacob, 
though  balfled,  was  not  foiled,  having  devised  a  notable  plan 
for   outwitting  Dryden,  and  flattering  William  at  the  same 

•  Horace  Wulpole. 
•  Sir  John  Daliymple'a  History  of  the  llcvolution  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
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time '  for  he  directed  the  artist  whom  he  employed  to  illus- 
trate the  ^aeid,  to  represent  a  lively  portraiiure  of  his 
maiesty  for  the  beau-ideal  of  the  person  of  the  pious  ^Eneas. 
As  the  features  of  the  hero  of  Nassau  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  wherever  they  are  seen,  the  likeness  was  staring, 
and  the  bookseller  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  scheme.  As 
for  William  himself,  he  no  more  cared  for  dedications  by  an 
English  poet,  than  he  did  for  compliments  in  Chinese ;  either 
way,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  Not  so  to 
Pryden,  whose  intense  displeasure  at  the  sight  of  the  features 
of  the  pious  iEneas'  vented  itself  in  the  following  bitter 
epigram,  the  more  bitter  because  founded  on  truth : — 

"  Old  Jacob,  in  his  wondrous  mood 
To  please  the  wise  beholders. 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nosed  head 
On  poor  Eneas'  shoulders. 

To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methinks  there 's  something  lackinjj. 

One  took  his  father  pick-a-back, 
Tlie  other  sent  his  packing." 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of 
queen  Mary,  the  health  of  king  William,  which  had  been 
infirm  from  his  infancy,  seemed  sinking  under  a  complication 
of  diseases.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  his  majesty's  physician,  being  one 
day  in  attendance  on  him,  tlie  king  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  a  complaint  which  had  attacked  his  legs  ?  "  That 
I  would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  king- 
doms," was  the  startling  rejoinder.  King  William  thenceforth 
banished  Radcliffe  from  court,  but  as  the  great  physician  was 
a  Jacobite,  this  was  no  punishment. 

The  national  songs  of  Scotland  at  this  period  began  to 
assume  the  tendency  which  gave  them  the  designation  of 
Jacobite  lyrics.  Bitter  satire  was  the  leading  characteristic 
of  this  poetry,  which  conveys  much  information  on  tlie  man- 
ners of  the  era  :  many,  indeed,  arc  the  facts  to  be  gathered 

'  In  the  library  of  his  grace  tho  duV  '  of  Dovonshiro,  at  Clnswick,  is  a  niugni- 
ficcnt  copy  of  tho  first  edition,  the  subscription  folio,  adorned  witli  all  tho  luxury 
of  typo  and  engravings.  On  examination,  this  curious  anecdote  is  fully  verified 
by  tlie  fact,  that  every  plate  in  which  the  pious  Mmm  flgurog,  prcstont«  a  studied 
mid  staring  likeness  of  king  William. 
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from  it,  which  are  well  confirmed  on  inquiry,  though  utterly 
passed  over  in  general  history.  The  following  popular  song 
of  that  century  shows  that  the  accidents  of  the  seasons,  aggra- 
vating  public  misery  caused  by  war,  increased  the  unpopu- 
larity  of  Wilham  III.  in  North  Britain.  It  is  part  of  the 
historical  ballad  of  "  O  whuriy  Whigs  awa,"  in  the  course  of 
which  the  princess  Anne  is  not  forgotten : — 

"  Next  we  gat  owre  an  Orange  king, 

That  played  with  parties  baith,  man, 
A  Hogan  Mogan*  foreign  thing, 

That  wrought  a  world  of  skaith,  man ; 
When  he  came  owre,  our  rights  to  save, 

His  father,  friend,  and  a',  man, 
By  his  Dutch  guards  he  drove  to  sea. 

Then  swore  he  ran  awa,  man. 

The  fifth  day  of  November,  he 

Did  land  upon  our  coasts,  man ; 
But  those  who  lived  his  reign  to  see. 

Of  that  they  did  not  boast,  man. 
Seven  years  of  famine  did  prevail, 

The  people  hopeless  grew,  man ; 
But  dearth  and  death  did  us  assail. 

And  thousands  overthrew,  man. 

But  "Willie's  latter  end  did  come, 

He  broke  his  coUar-lwne,  man  j 
We  chose  another,  couthy  Anne, 

And  set  her  on  the  throne,  man. 
O  then  we  had  baith  meal  and  malt. 

And  plenty  over  all,  man ; 
We  had  nae  scant  of  sin  or  saint, 

O  whurn^  whigs  awa,  man." 

Another  popular  historical  ballad  alludes  covertly  and  sar- 
castically  to  the  reverse  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland ; 
its  title  is  "  Wilhe  the  Wag," — so  it  was  printed,  but  it  was 
sung  "  Wilhe  the  Whig." 

"  Oh  !  I  had  a  wee  bit  mailln,' 

And  I  had  a  gwxl  gray  mare, 
And  I  hiui  ft  braw  bit  dwelling, 

Till  Willie  tlio  whig  cnmo  here. 
He  whiggit  nie  out  of  my  nuiilin. 

He  whiggit  me  out  of  my  gear, 
And  out  of  my  bonny  black  oounti/,* 

That  ne'er  v/a»  worse  for  the  wear. 


'  A  favourite  epithet  of  reproat^h  in  Jacobite  songs,  u  corruption  of  the  Dutth 
tide  of  bi>»f>iir.  '  high  niiirhtiness.'  "  Wejory. 

*  The  provision  for  the  cpist-opaliiui  elergy.  *  The  cauonicul  dress, 
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He  fawned  and  waggit  his  tail, 

Till  he  poisoned  the  true  well  ee, 
And  with  the  wagging  of  his  fause  tongue. 

He  gart  the  hrave  Monmouth  die.' 
He  whiggit  us  out  of  cur  rights, 

And  he  whiggit  us  out  of  our  laws. 
And  he  whiggit  us  out  of  our  king, 

O  !  that  grieves  me  worst  of  a'. 

The  tod^  rules  over  the  lion. 

The  midden's  aboon  the  moon. 
And  Scotland  maun  cower  and  cringe. 

To  a  false  and  a  foreign  loon. 
O  !  waly  fu'  fall  the  piper, 

That  sells  his  wind  sae  dear, 
And  waly  fu'  is  the  time 

When  Willie  the  whig  came  here." 

These  popular  songs  plainly  show  the  unbroken  spirit  of  Scot- 
land: despite  of  the  deep  wounds  of  Glencoe  and  Darien, 
the  Scottish  lion  was  foaming  at  the  bit,  and  ramping  to  break 
the  reins  that  held  him.  A  spirit  of  the  strongest  perscmal 
sarcasm  pervades  the  lyric  productions  of  the  Scottish  poets 
at  that  time,  and  the  most  magnificent  of  their  national 
melodies  were  made  to  forget  their  plaintive  character,  to 
accord  with  the  rallying  songs  of  the  Jacobites. 

In  the  spring  of  1G98  occurred  an  event,  apparently  of 
little  consequence  to  the  princess  Anne,  but  which  subse- 
quently shook  the  throne  to  which  she  succeeded.  Yet  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  appointment  of  a  destitute  servant- 
maid,  a  daughter  of  lady  Marlborough's  aunt,  to  a  humble 
post  in  the  palace  of  the  princess.  Abigail  Ilill^  Avas  the 
name  of  this  kinswoman  of  the  haughty  favourite,  vrho  had 
been  a  servant-maid  in  the  house  of  lady  Rivers,  of  Chafford, 
in  Kent.  When  lady  Marlborough  was  first  established  at 
the  Cockpit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  a 
lady  represented  to  her  that  she  had  near  relatioiis  >vho  were 
in  the  most  abject  misery.  At  first  the  favourite  denied  that 
she  had  ever  heard  of  such  persons, — a  singular  circumstance, 
for  most  persons  in  families,  either  high  ov  low,  have  heard 
their  aunts  mentioned.     She  was,  however,  successfully  re- 

'  This  allusion  was  unveiled  in  the  publication  of  tlie  Hxiatt  Pa])ers,  by  order 
of  George  IV.  -  They-Jj*. 

-  Kcr  servitude  tc  lady  Hivurs  is  uiuutiuncd  by  Cvic,  Life  of  Marl!:-orotigr5i 
vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
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minded  that  her  father's  sister  had  married  an  anabaptist,  in 
trade  in  the  city,  who  had  l)ecome  bankrupt ;  that  this  aunt 
was  starving,  with  her  husband;  that  her  two  young  sons 
were  in  rags,  and  her  daughters  were  servant-maids.     The 
whole  of  this  mortifying  detail  had,  perhaps,  been  laid  before 
the  proud  favourite  "    a  rebuke  to  her  arrogance;  fortunately 
for  the  afflicted  persons,  it  impelled  her  to  draw  forth  ten 
guineas  from  her  purse  for  the  relief  of  her  Mretched  aunt, 
who  expired,  as  did  her  husband,  directly  after  the   assis- 
tance arrived.     The  appeal  had  not  been  made,  it  seems,  till 
then-  last  extremity.     Lady  Marlborough  began  to  consider, 
that  to  canton  the  orphans  on   the  public   would  be  more 
gratifying  to  her  self-esteem,  than  leaving  them  in  the  degree 
of  house-maids  and  chamber-maids.     Abigail  Hill  was  with- 
drawn  by  her  fortunate  kinswoman  from  servitude  with  lady 
Rivers,   and   given  bitter  bread  as  her  own  nursery-maid.' 
Bitter  indeed  it  must  have  been,  if  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  a  very  pert  letter  of  one  of  her  young  charges,  Anne 
ChurchiU,  in  which  that  vulgar  term  of  re%ihng,  "creature," 
as  applied  to  her  cousin,  most  odiously  occurs.     Abigail  Hill, 
silent  and  suffering,  became,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reprc- 
sentation  of  lady  Marlborough,  morose,  misanthropic,  clo^e, 
and  designing,  being  likewise  of  a  temper  so  miserable,  that 
it  preyed  inwardly  on  her  health,  so  that  no  change  of  for- 
tune  could  cheer  her  melancholy.    What  an  auto-biography 
could  have  been  written  by  this  woman  !  who  appear?  to  have 
possessed  the  shy,  proud  disposition  often  noted  in  p'^rsons 
who  have  seen  better  days,  and  yet  have  sunk  to  the  last 
wretchedness  to  which  a  virtuous  person  can  fall,— that  of 

common  servitude. 

Meantime,  her  brothers,  the  ragged  boys— !ady  Marl- 
borough espctnally  points  out  their  rags— were  caught  froni 
the  street,  clothed  and  provided  for  from  the  rich  harvest  of 
patronage  at  the  IVlarlborough  command  which  opened  at 
the  Revolution.     The  elder  Hill  was  placed  iu  the  customs; 

J  Tlio  d..elu'«.  (.f  Marlborou^'h,  in  lur  rt-vilii.!?  lottc-rs,  frequontly  speaks  of  hor 
cousin  us  lior   miner vnmid,  tm  in  tu-i'  Uumspoiincnci-,  ywi.  i.-,-.      '\i" 
tbougli  Bhc  hiw  bluudcied  in  the  use  of  the  n-livtive,  she  means  Abigail  Hill. 
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the  younger,  Jack  Hill,  as  a  page  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. When  the  household  of  the  >  oung  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  established,  lady  Marlborough  slipped  her  cousin,  Mary 
Hill,  into  the  snug  place  of  laundress,  with  200^.  T,er  annum; 
but  for  her  white  slave,  the  melancholy  superintend  \ent  of  her 
nursery,  Abigail,  she  reserved  the  place  of  bedchamber  woman 
to  the  princess  Anne,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  have  a  deputy 
who  could  perform  all  her  own  offices  when  she  chose  to  absent 
herself,  apprehending  no  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  a 
person  so  reserved  and  unattractive.  Abigail  had  another 
connexion  at  court,  a  climbing  poHtician.  This  was  Robert 
Harley.  According  to  lady  Marlborough's  statement,  the 
father  of  Abigail  Hill  was  in  the  same  degi-ee  of  relationship 
to  Harley,  that  his  wife  was  to  her.  She  adds  "  that  Harley 
never  did  any  tiling  for  his  uncle  or  his  distressed  family,  or 
owned  the  kindred,'  till  Abigail  was  likely  to  become  a  pros- 
perous  gentlewoman." 

Since  the  advancement  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the  high 
office  of  governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  lady  had 
begun  to  lose  the  caressing  devotion  she  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested for  the  princess  Anne,  and  now  and  then  permitted  her 
to  taste  a  spiee  of  that  audacious  and  ovrrbearing  arro"-ance 
with  which  she  treated  the  rest  of  her  coutc  i,-.>raries.  Some- 
times the  aggrieved  princess  would  let  fall  a  vford  or  two  of 
complaint  before  the  sympathizing  and  silent  substitute  of  her 
haughty  favourite.  When  the  princess  found  no  evil  conse- 
quences ensued,  that  no  tsUe  was  carried  to  Abigail's  prin'.  tpa!, 
and  above  all,  that  no  gossip  story  was  raised  in  the  cour., 
the  confidence  was  extended,  and  some  condolences  regarding 
the  fiery  temper  of  the  "  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,"  were  received 
j,'ratefully,  and  agreed  upon  by  both  with  impunity.     Such 

*  There  is  soraetlnng  wrong  in  tliis  stiitomput  of  lady  MnrllwroiipV  i.r  Robert 
Harlc.v'.s  niotluT  wtLs  not  Abigail  Hill,  hut  Ahujail  Stephens ;  neitlu  :  had  he  an 
aunt  whose  uuiideii  name  was  Hill.  The  only  xr^cc  of  family  o.miexion  with  (lie 
chiyalrcsquc  pedigree  of  Harliy,  is  the  fmiiily  nu./a>  cf  Abigail,  ^^\i\x  which  some 
of  itH  ladies  were  afflicted  in  t!io  seventeenth  century.  \\v  -hould  believe  all 
connexiou  of  the  Harleys  with  tho  unahaptist  Hill,  Who  married  lady  Marl. 
borough's  aunt,  Ihe  pure  invention  of  'hat  j*rson,  were  it  not  tor  the  abuse 

•""••"•••    1--1."  n,    tnr,-.   -niie  i--.-vt:i  u:     r.i;w:7X    rraricvs  laTiiOr,    as  a  Jdiiuuo 

who  had  taBt«d  the  good  things  of  Cronmtirij  outrageous  taxation. 
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was  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  the  princess 
Anne  and  the  humble  AbigaU  Hill,  and  such  the  domestic 
pontics  of,  the  palace  of  St.  James.  Her  royal  highness  con- 
tinned  to  keep  court  that  year  with  some  degree  of  splendour. 
She  frequently  bestowed  patronage  on  the  theatres.  Among 
other  entertainments  of  the  kind,  she  approved  of  the  Enghsh 
opera.  The  Postboy^  announces,  "that  her  royal  highness 
was  pleased  to  see,  this  day,  April  27,  1699,  the  opera  called 
The  Island  Princess,  which  was  performed  by  her  command, 
at  the  theatre-royal." 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  proceeded 
formally  under  the  suneillance    of  his    preceptor    Burnet, 
according  to  the  account  of  th'3  latter,  since  his  highness's 
ninth  birthday.     As  usual,  the  princess  and  her  consort  took 
their  son  to  Windsor-castle,  July  1699:  the  birthday  of  the 
yomig  prince,  and  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess,  were  cele- 
brated  with  balls  and  great  splendour;  the  whole  concluded 
with  fireworks  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,— a  cu-cumstauce 
wliich  is  never  omitted  in  any  public  announcement  of  these 
rejoicings.^    The  course  of  study  which  Dr.  Burnet  thought 
best  for  thehttle  prince  of  ten  yeai's  old,  is  remarkable  for  its 
dry  and  abstract  nature;  the  child's  docility  was  greatly  com- 
mended,  but  the  lively  spirit  that  carried  him  through  many 
severe    attacks  of  iUness,  supported  him  no  longer.     Two 
years'  attention  to  the  studies  described  by  his  right-reverend 
preceptor,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue  the  petulance 
and  break  the  health  of  a  stronger  individual  than  the  little 
heir  of  (Jreat  Britain.     No  more  of  his  lively  sallies  are  re- 
ported  after  he  was  consigned  to  the  tuition  of  Burnet.  There 
is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  prince,  at  this  period  of  his  exist- 
ence, at  Hampton-Com-t :  "  melancholy  seems  to  have  marked 
him  for  her  own."    He  looks  like  a  young  man  of  seventeen, 
too  sensitive  and  delicate  for  this  work-a-day  world :  the  blue 
veins  on  the  fair  high  temples,  the  pearly  complexion,  the 
mournful  regard  of  the  mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  expressiou 
„^  ^„^^„f„ro  nnrr^  nnd  tViniiffhtfulness.  are  altogether  unlike 
the  merry  sprite  described  by  his  faithful  L(3wis  Jenkins. 
»  CoUectiouH,  Brit.  MuBcum.  '  The  Tu-tboy,  ibid.,  July  24, 1699. 
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The  princess  gave  receptions  and  held  her  court  at  Windsor- 
castle  during  the  summer  of  1699,  to  which  the  nobility  occa- 
sionally travelled  from  London  to  present  themselves.  The 
month  of  August  brought  her  a  visitor  of  no  very  reputable 
cast,  being  the  notorious  lady  Dorchester,  the  unworthy  rival 
of  her  hated  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice.  A.  his  person 
posted  to  Windsor  to  make  her  obeisance  at  the  court  of 
Anne,  when  she  thought  proper  to  own  her  marriage  with  sir 
David  Collier,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  princess  kept  up 
some  intimacy  with  her,  either  as  acquaintance  or  partisan. 
The  incident  is  thus  sarcastically  mentioned  by  the  marchio- 
ness of  Halifax.'  "  I  see  marriage  is  still  honourable,  by 
your  cousin  Savill  in  the  country,  and  my  lady  Dorchester 
in  this  town,  who  now  owns  hers  to  sir  David  Collier,  and 
hath  been  at  Windsor  on  purpose  to  kiss  the  princess  Anne's 
hand  upon  it.'' 

The  consort  of  the  princess  Anne  continued  to  live  an  easy 
and  luxurious  life  with  her,  neither  causing  nor  conceiving 
jealousies:  either  as  prince  or  husband,  had  he  displayed  the 
slightest  tendency  to  ambition,  all  parties  would  have  hastened 
to  attack  him  with  envenomed  hbels.  Inoffensive  as  he  was, 
they  would  not  pei-mit  him  to  remain  at  peace,  but  satirized 
his  very  peacefulness.  One  wicked  wit"  thus  mentions  him: 
"  They  perceived  another  king'  hard  by,  in  the  same  quarter, 
much  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  whom,  many  years 
ago,  he  had  disposed  of  extremely  well,  yet  nobody  since  ever 
lieard  one  word  of  liim.  Momus,  laughing,  said,  '  The  good 
prince  was  not  quite  dead,  though  forced  to  breathe  hard  to 
prevent  being  buried,  because  nobody  perceived  any  other 
sign  of  life  in  him.'  Some  of  the  gods  smiled,  and  said,  '  It 
were  well  for  the  good  of  mankind,  if  all  other  princes  were 

'  Letter,  in  Devonshire  Collection,  from  the  marchioness  of  Halifax,  dated 
August  22,  1699.  Copied  by  jjermission.  In  the  sume  series  of  letters,  the 
marcliioiiess  mentions  as  news,  that  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire  had  purchased 
Berkeley-house,  so  long  the  residence  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  that  he  had  paid 
the  first  instalment  August  3,  1699.  Thi^^  incident  strengthens  the  tradition 
montioned  in  Knight's  London,  that  Berkeley-house  occupied  the  present  site  of 
l^evoiisliire-house. 

^  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
^  The  king  of  Denmark,  brother  of  prince  George. 
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aB  quiet  as  he  was/"    Tli^s  picture  was  drawn  by  a  rival, 
the  marquess  of  Normanby.     It  was  well  that  the  harmless 
prince  had  not  afforded  reason  for  severer  satire.     The  bro- 
ther alluded  to  whs  the  kiiuT  of  Denmark,  whose  death  in  1699 
gave  prince  George  some  shnre  in  the  troubles  of  tliis  world, 
by  phuiging  him  into  the  deepest  affliction.     Christiern  V. 
had  been  loved  by  him  with  enduring  affection,  which  had 
caused  him  to  perform,  when    fighting  by  his  side,  acts  of 
generous  and   romantic  valour,  worthy  of  Bayard  or  Philip 
Sidney.     Probably  it  was  the  esteem  the  Danish  prince  ob- 
taincvi  in  Europe  for  rescuing  his  royal  brother  front  captivity 
by  a  desperate  charge,  when  taken  by  tue  Swedes  at  the  lost 
battle  of  Varaa,  that  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
in  reversion  of  the  British  empire,  which  the  princess  Anne 
then  was.     Prince  George  had,  since  his  settlement  in  Eng- 
land,  frequently  visited  his  brother  at  Copenhagen,  therefore 
the  love  between  them  had  not  failed  from  entire  absence. 
The  king  of  Denmark  died'  September  the  4th,  1699.     Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  in  the  depth  of  his  mourning  habili- 
ments, and  had  not  mastered  his  sorrow,  when  the  birthday  of 
Wilham  III.  occurred,  Nov.  4th  :  on  this  account,  the  prince 
expressed  his  wish  that  his  myoty  would  permit  the  prin- 
cess  and  himself  to  congratiiliile  ijim  without  doffing  their 
sable  weeds,  fancying  that  lii'dty  might  be  taken,  "  because 
the  late  kings,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  never  wished  any 
persons  in  recent  mourning   for  their  relatives  to  change  it 
for  colo!'--3d  clothes  on  such  occasions  "    King  Wilham's  ideas, 
on  the  subject  of  death  and  "mourning  doole,"  were  more 
consonant  with  tho^e  of  Henry  VIII.      His  Dutch  majesty, 
although  king  Christiern  was  a  relative  of  his  own,  and  an 
ally  withal,  signified  his  pleasure  that  their  royal  highnesses 
were  to  visit  him  in   gay  court  dresses,   or  to  keep  away.'' 
The  prince  of  Denmark  was  both  angry  and  afflicted  at  this 

message. 

Other  causes  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  were  felt  by  Anne  and  her  spouse.     The  f^uc- 

>  Calamy's  Life  and  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
3  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
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cessor  of  Christiern  V.,  his  son  l^rederic  IV.,  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  France,  visited  St.  (  ermaijis,  and  had, 
despite__ofjthe  rival  interests  of  his  uncle',  consor  professed 
himself  deeply  interested  in  the  exiled  que^  n  and  her  hil  en 
J)  id,  ♦^hal,  mightily  disposed  to  espouse  taeir  quarrel  .tgainst 
the  advuiicement  of  his  young  cousin  Gloucester.  An  absurd 
dispute  with  Louis  XIV.  put  a,  stop  to  liis  enthut=iasm.  That 
piouarch  would  only  address  his  despatches  to  the  kin-  of 
Denmark  as  "serenit},"  and  not  '^ majesty;"  in  retaUatlon, 
king  Christiern  directed  his  papers  to  the  high  and  mighty 
majesty  of  liance  only  as  "serenity;"  wliich  proceeding  did 
not  produce  much  serenity  in  the  tempers  of  either  royal  cor- 
respondent, for  the  king  of  France,  in  a  ^reat  rage,  bade  his 
ministers  address  Frederic  IV.  only  as  vous.'  Such  were  the 
childish  matters  that  occupied  the  attention  of  sovereigns  at 
the  close  of  the  sevt  iteenth  century;  nor  were  they  much 
amended  in  the  on  aencement  of  tli,  ighteenth,  for  we  shall 
see  that  the  princess  Anne,  when  que.  was  insulted  by  the 
emperor  in  the  same  manner,  after  millions  of  treasm-e  rmd 
oceans  of  blood  hui  been  wasted  by  England  in  the  cause  of 
his  son. 

Notwithstanding  the  verbal  skirmish  with  the  grand  mo- 
narque  regarding  the  dignity  of  Denmark,  the  princess  Anne 
and  her  consort  had  the  vexation  of  finding  that  their  ne- 
phew, Frederic  IV.,  did  his  utmost  against  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  consequently  against  the  succession  of 
Amie  and  her  son.  Sir  George  Rooke  forthwith  bombarded 
Copenhagen  with  the  English  fleet;  but  the  king  of  Den- 
mark,  after  the  reverses  he  sustained  from  the  young  Swc  >ash 
hero,  Charles  XII.,  was  compelled  to  make  peace.  William  III., 
when  the  early  successes  of  Charies  were  described  to  him  \y 
Keppel,  was  heard  to  say,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  ''  Ah,  youth  is 
a  fine  thing  !"* 

These  family  griefs  and  troubles  detained  the  princess  and 
her  consort  later  than  usual,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  at 
Windsor.     There  is  no  notice  in  the  Gazette  or  Postboy  of 

thJeSfw/^^Y/'^  of  Manchosto.,  edited  by  Christian  Colo,  addressed  to 
the  earl  ot  Jersey,  p.  64.  .  white  Kenuet's  Perfect  History,  vol.  iii. 
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their  attendance  at  the  king's  birthday  that   year,   1699; 
therefore  the  prince  and  princess  probably  took  his  majesty  at 
his  word,  and  kept  themselves  and  their  moummg  from  the 
royal  presence.     The  princess  did  not  arrive  at  St  James  s 
for  the'winter  until  December,  when  her  -f'^f ^  -  "■ 
scribed  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  :^      1699,  Dec.  2. 
Thursday,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  their  royal  kglmesses 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  with  his  highness  the 
duke  of  GloucesL,  came  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's  from 
Windsor,  having  eleven  coaches  with  dx  horses  eax^h,  besides 
some  others  that  attended  them.     Yesterday  they  were  com- 
plimented  by  the  nobility  on  their  arrival.     A  cunous  ode  ib 
prepared,^  to  be  smig,  as  usual,  this  mornmg  and  M^e'.  to 
be  a  ball  at  St.  Jameses,  to  conclude  the  solemnity  of  the 
dav "     The  princess  expected  another  accouchement  m  the 
sDring  of  1700:  she  was  again  destined  to  disappointment; 
her  infant  did  not  Uve  to  be  baptized.     Dming  its  private 
burial,  in  the  night  of  January  27th,  in  the  vault  of  Henry 
VII  's  chapel,  an  odd  circumstance  took  place :  some  robbers 
stole  into  Westminster-abbey,  and  lurking  among  the  recesses 
of  Heni-v  VH/s  chapel,  contrived  to  break  open  the  tomb  ot 
Charles  IL,  and  rob  his  wax  effigy  of  its  regal  array,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  the  ornaments.     So  far  the 
information  of  the  Flying  Post;  but  it  requires  a  httle  ex- 
planation.    Charles  IL  had  no  tomb,  but  probably  something 
of  a  hearse  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried  on 
which  was  extended  his  wax  effigy,  in  the  same  dress  m  which 
it  was  carried  at  his  funeral.     For  want  of  a  better,  the 
people  called  this  his  tomb ;  thousands  went  to  see  it,  and  an 
addLnal  charge  was  made  for  the  sight.     Smce  the  robbery. 
Charles's  wax  statue  has  been  dressed  m  a  dark  velvet  costume. 
which  was  probably  one  of  his  old  court  dresses. 

Among  the  few  incidents  which  remain  of  the  residence  of 
the  princess  Anne  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  i^  the  meraory 
of  a  freak  of  bishop  Burnet,  who,  it  appears,  umted  the  office 
of  ahnoner  to  the  princess  with  that  of  preceptor  to  her  son, 

»  Flying  Post,  Dec.  1699 :  CoUcctioiis,  Brit.  Myso!««. 
«  Written  by  Hughes,  author  of  the  Siego  of  DamoscuB. 
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since  lie  usually  preached  at  St.  James's  chapel.  Here  he 
perceived,  or  fancied,  that  the  ladies  of  the  princess's  esta- 
blishment did  not  look  at  him  while  preaching  his  sermons, — 
"his  thundering  long  sermons,"  as  queen  Mary  called  them; 
nay,  bishop  Burnet  suspected  that  the  ladies  preferred  looking 
at  any  other  person.  He  therefore,  after  much  remonstrance, 
prevailed  on  the  princess  Anne  to  order  ail  the  pews  in  St. 
James's  chapel  to  be  raised  so  high,  that  the  fair  delinquents 
could  see  nothing  but  himself  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit. 
The  princess  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  complaint,  but  she 
complied  when  Burnet  represented  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  in  danger.  All  traces  of  these  high  panelled 
pews  have  long  disappeared  from  the  royal  chapel;  but  the 
whim  of  bishop  Burnet  was  imitated  in  many  churches,  which 
had  not  been  until  then  divided  into  pews.^  The  bishops  and 
clergy  of  our  church  at  the  present  day  are,  we  have  heard, 
by  no  means  partial  to  these  high  boxes  as  inducements  to 
pious  demeanour.  As  for  the  damsels  for  whose  edification 
the  lofty  pews  in  St.  James's  chapel  were  first  devised,  they 
were  transported  with  the  utmost  indignation,  which  was  only 
surpassd  by  the  rage  of  the  cavaUers  of  the  court  and  house- 
hold of  the  princess.  One  of  the  courtiers,  supposed  to  be 
lord  Mordaunt,  vented  his  wrath  by  the  composition  of  a 
satirical  ballad  on  the  intermeddling  of  Burnet,  the  gist  of 
which  was, — that  if  the  ladies  of  the  princess  had  no  better 
reason  to  restrain  their  eyes  from  wandering  at  church  than 
a  pew  higher  than  their  heads,  their  forced  attention  would 
do  little  good.  This  squib'  has  some  historical  utility,  because 
it  preserves  the  description  of  the  principal  ladies  domesticated 
with  the  princess  Anne : — 

*•  When  Bumet  perceived  that  the  beautiful  dames 
Who  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  holy  St.  Jamei^, 
On  their  lovers  alone  their  kind  looks  did  bestow. 
And  smiled  not  at  him  when  he  bellowed  below, 

'  Shorne  church,  in  Kent,  is,  or  was,  an  histance  of  Burnet's  alterations.  A 
i  .dy  must  be  tall,  even  to  see  over  the  side  of  a  pew  when  standing.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  parcoUed  out  into  these  high  boxes. 

-  Tiie  earl  of  Oxford's  MS.  Collection  of  Tory  and  JaCobito  Versa*.— Laiw 
downe  Papers,  826,  p.  236. 
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To  the  princess  he  went,  , 

With  a  pious  intent, 
This  dangerous  ill  in  the  church  to  prevent. 
'  Oh,  madam,'  he  said,  '  our  religfion  is  lost. 
If  the  ladies  thus  ogle  the  knights  of  the  toasO 
Your  highness  ohserves  how  I  labour  and  sweat, 
Tlieir  affections  to  raise  and  attention  to  get ; 
And  sure  when  I  preach  all  the  world  will  agree. 
That  their  eyes  and  their  ears  should  be  pointed  at  mo ; 
But  now  I  can  find  ^ 

No  beauty  so  kind. 
My  parts  to  regard  or  my  person  to  mind  j 
Nay,  I  scarce  have  the  sight  of  one  feminine  face. 
But  those  of  old  Oxford  or  ugly  Arglass. 
Those  sorrowful  matrons  with  hearts  full  of  ruth. 
Repent  for  the  manifold  sins  of  their  youth ; 
The  rest  with  their  tattle  my  harmony  spoil. 
And  Burlington,  AngUsey,  Kingston,  and  Boyle, 
Their  minds  entertfun 
With  fancies  profane. 
That  not  even  at  church  their  tongues  they  restrain ; 
E'en  Henningham's  shape  their  glances  entice, 
And  rather  than  me  they  will  ogle  the  vice  /* 
Tliese  practices,  madam,  my  preaching  disgrace; 
Shall  laymen  enjoy  the  just  rights  of  my  place  ? 
Then  all  may  lament  my  condition  so  hard. 
Who  thrash  in  the  pulpit  without  a  reward. 
Therefore,  pray  condescend 
Such  disorderfj  to  end. 
And  to  the  ripe  vineyard  the  labourers  send 
To  build  up  the  seats,  that  the  beauties  may  see 
The  face  of  no  brawling  pretender  but  me.' 
The  princess,  by  the  man's  importunity  prest. 
Though  she  laugh'd  at  his  reasons,  allowed  his  request. 
And  now  Britain's  nymphs,  in  a  Protestant  reign, 
Are  lock'd  up  at  prayers  like  the  virgins  in  Spain." 

It  was  provided,  among  the  other  regulations  of  the  duie 
of  Gloucester's  education,  that  four  of  the  governing  junta 
should  examine  his  progress  in  learning  every  quarter.  The 
child  had  gone  through  this  somewhat  arduous  ordeal  in  tlie 
summer  cf  1700  with  great  credit.^  He  was  considered  a 
prodigy  of  juvenile  attainment,  and  surely  the  mind  of  the 
poor  child  must  have  been  crammed  with  extraordinaiy  mental 

^  So  written  J  but  perhaps  it  means  the  courtiers  who  brought  beauties  into 
celebrity  by  toasting  them  at  their  drinking  orgies.    Montague,  lord  Halifax,  had 
the  names  of  the  court-beauties  written  on  drinkingglasscs,   accompanied  by 
uaint  d"=c-iptivv  rh"i«<'s  which  were  repeated  when  the  health  was  drunk. 
8  The  princess's  vice-chamberlain.  '  Roger  Coke. 
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fii^<-^  for  his  answers  on  jurisprudence,  the  Gothic  laws,  and 
the  feudal  system,  perfectly  astonished  the  four  deputies  from 
the  governing  junta.  Nevertheless,  all  that  the  young  boy 
answered  on  these  abstract  subjects  must  have  been  on  the 
parrot  system  of  education,  painfully  committed  to  memory, 
and  pronounced  without  a  concomitant  idea.  Clear  and  lumi- 
nous  ideas  on  jurisprudence,  and  the  diverse  laws  which  the 
communities  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  observe,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  exertions  of  riper  intellect,  as  inferences 
drawn  from  the  history  and  statistics  of  various  nations,  aided 
by  the  study  of  their  customs  and  manners.  A  very  small 
share  of  such  information  appertained  to  the  preceptor ;  the 
pupil  was  more  to  be  pitied,  into  whose  tender  mind  sapless 
and  incomprehensible  verbiage  was  unwholesomely  thrust. 
The  languages  and  sciences  to  which  young  Edward  VI.  fell  a 
victim  were  infinitely  preferable,  because  they  were  connected 
with  facts  and  ideas.  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  mind 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  this  abstruse  pedantry;  added  to 
which,  were  thor  e  branches  of  the  mathematics  of  use  ;  - ;  sieges 
and  fortification,  together  with  the  manoeuvres  of  field-days,— 
all  tending  to  train  him  for  that  injurious  ruler  to  England,  a 
regimental  sovereign. 

A  circumstance  happened,  just  before  the  princess  and  her 
household  left  St.  Jameses-palace  for  Windsor-castle,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  ultimately  occasioned  very  injurious 
effects  on  the  f'uke  of  Gloucester's  health,  by  removing  from 
him  the  physician  who  had  successfully  studied  his  constitU' 
tion  from  his  infancy.  The  princess  Anne  had  always  been 
remarked  for  her  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  as 
Hfe  advanced,  her  digestion  weakened,  and  very  often  she 
suffered  under  the  re-action  of  the  stimulants  she  took  to 
improve  it ;  she  then  became  low-spirited,  and  apprehensive 
regarding  her  health.  One  evening  she  sent  for  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Radcliffs,  at  an  inconvenient  time,  just  as  he  had 
opened  his  second  bottle  of  sack.  He  afffected  disbelief  con- 
cerning the  illness  of  the  princess,  and  positively  refused  to 
prescribe  any  medicine  for  her,  but  made  her  attendants  put 
her  to  bed,  declaring  that  she  would  be  well  in  the  morning. 
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In  a  few  days,  he  was  again  summoned,  at  the  same  incon- 
venient hour,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  bottle.  "Pooh, 
pooh !"  said  he.  "  Tell  her  royal  higlmess  nothing  ails  her 
but  vapours  j  she  needs  neither  physic  nor  physician."  The 
princess  was,  of  course,  very  angry,  and  struck  him  off  her 
list  of  physicians,'  with  which  Dr.  RadcUffe  was  much  de- 
lighted ;  for,  as  he  said,  "  he  hated  the  whig  sovereigns  so  un- 
feignedly,  that  he  should  certainly  have  the  credit  of  poisonmg 
them ;  therefore  he  wanted  none  of  their  custom,  not  he  1" 
Raddiffe  had  been  appointed  medical  attendant  to  the  princess 
Anne,  by  the  king  her  father,  in  1686  f  in  fact,  the  hostility 
between  the  princess  and  her  physician  had  commenced  as 
early  as  her  flight  from  her  father  in  1688,  when  the  bishop 
of  London  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Nottingham,  to  see  after 
the  health  of  the  princess,  which  showed  some  dangerous 
symptoms.  Radcliffe  indulged  in  much  coarse  vituperation  on 
her  conduct,  and  finished  by  assuring  her  messenger  "  that 
he  would  not  come." 

The  princess  Anne  and  her  household  removed  with  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  Windsor  before  the  ecpiration  of  the 
month  of  May.  The  following  intelligence  heralded  their 
preparations  for  departure  from  St.  James's  that  summer: 
"  May  21. — We  hear  their  royal  highnesses  and  the  duke 
design  for  Windsor  next  week.  Her  royal  highness  has  dis- 
tributed a  great  deal  of  money  among  the  poor  of  St.  James's, 
St.  Ann's,  this  Whitsuntide,  according  to  her  annual  custom.'" 
The  languishing  health  of  king  WiUiam  occasioned  all  poh- 
ticians  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  and  his 
lady,  although  reckoned  among  the  leading  tories  of  the  day, 
were  perfectly  certain  that  their  pohtical  power  would  be 
limited  to  the  mere  personal  influence  they  had  over  the 
princess,  in  case  of  her  accession,  if  they  remained  in  the  tory 
ranks.  On  the  accession  of  Anne,  it  v/ac  anticipated  that  such 
men  as  her  imcle,  her  mother's  younger  brother  Rochester, 
the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  other  personal  friends  of  her  father, 

»  This  is  one  of  Horace  Walpolo'a  anecdo^-esi  it  is,  besides,  related  by  the 
biographers  ui  Kauciiffe. 

»  Bio.  Brit. :  art,  Kadcliffe.  »  Hying  Post;  Brit.  Museum. 
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would  govern  the  country  under  her  reign,  according  to  the 
economical  plans  of  an  earUer  day.  Well  did  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  husband  and  wife,  know  that  such  statesmen  would 
shrink  from  co-operation  with  them,  for  most  of  them  were 
aware  of  the  reiterated  treacheries  of  their  renewed  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  second 
betrayal  of  its  interests  when  the  coalition  with  the  party  of 
king  William  took  place  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  But 
the  Marlboroughs  had  planned  a  great  family  alliance,  which 
they  truly  foresaw  would  render  them  too  strong  for  the  old- 
fashioned  statesmen  who  scrupled  the  daring  anticipation  of 
the  funds  of  the  country,  according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of 
finance  introduced  by  king  William.  Lord  Marlborough  and 
his  lady,  therefore,  asked  a  long  leave  of  absence  from  the 
princess,  and  hastened  to  hold  a  convention  at  Althorpe  with 
the  old,  serpent-like  politician,  Simderland.  They  were  joined 
in  the  organization  of  their  family  scheme  by  lord  Godolphin, 
whose  only  son  had,  the  year  before,  married  their  eldest 
daughter,  Henrietta.  The  hatred  lady  Marlborough  had 
borne  to  lord  Sunderland  (which,  it  may  be  observed,  flamed 
through  the  despatches  of  Anne  to  her  sister  Mary  in  1688) 
when  they  were  driving  on  the  Revolution,  vanished,  and  the 
favourite,  who  had  joined  with  her  mistress  m  denouncing 
him  to  the  late  queen  as  "  the  subtlest,  tvorkingest  villain  on 
earth,'^  now  gave  her  second  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
eldest  son.  The  princess  Anne  had  previously  portioned  the 
eldest  daughter,  having  humbly  craved  permission  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

THE  PeINCESS  AITNE  TO  LaDY  MjKLBOBOUGH. 
"  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  j  it  is,  that  whenever 
dear  lady  Hariote  [Henrietta]  marries,  you  would  give  me  leave  to  give  her 
sometliing  to  keep  me  in  her  thoughts.  I  beg  my  poor  mite  may  be  accepted, 
being  offered  from  a  heart  that  is  without  any  reserve,  with  more  passion  and 
sincerity,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  than  any  other  can  be  capable  of." ' 

The  mite  was   5000/. ;   the  same  was  now  given  to  Anna 
Churcliill.^'     Thus  did  the  princess  rivet  the  chains,  the  weight 

•  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  285,  287. 
2  The  princess  offered  ten  thousand  pounils  to  each  bride  j  if  lady  Marlborough 
iii  to  be  believed,  she  only  accepted  five  thousand  tor  each  daughter. 
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of  which  was  to  crash  her  very  soul  during  her  remaining 

years. 

The  princess  Anne  kept  the  eleventh  birthday  of  her  son, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  great  rejoicings,  little  anticipat- 
ing the  result.     The  boy  reviewed  his  juvenile  regiment,  ex- 
ulted  in  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  crackers,  and  presided 
over  a    grand  banquet.     He  was    very  much   heated  and 
fatigued,  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  intrench  on  his 
natural  abstemiousness.     The  next  day  he  complained  of  sick- 
ness, headache,  and  a  sore  throat ;  towards  night,  he  became 
dehrious.     The  family  physician  of  the  princess  sought  to  re- 
lieve him  by  bleeding,  but  this  operation  did  not  do  him  any 
good.     There  was  a  general  outcry  and  lamentation  in  the 
young  duke's  household  that  he  would  be  lost,  because  Dr. 
Radcliflfe  was  not  in  attendance  on  him,  owing  to  the  affront 
the  princess  Anne  had  taken.     Dr.  RadclifFe  was,  however, 
sent  for  by  express,  and  though  unwilling,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  come.     When  he  arrived  at  Windsor-castle  and  saw  his 
poor  little  patient,  he  declared  the  malady  to  be  the  scarlet 
fever.     He  demanded  "who  had  bled  him?"   The  physician 
in  attendance  owned  the  duke  had  been  bled  by  his  order. 
"Then,"  said  Radcliffe,  "you  have  destroyed  him;  and  you 
may  finish  him,  for  I  will  not  prescribe."     The  event  justified 
the  prediction  of  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  age,  but  he 
was  as  much  abused  by  the  people,  who  clung  to  the  last  scion 
of  their  native  princes,  as  if  he  had  wilfully  refused  to  save 

the  child. 

The  unfortunate  princess  attended  on  her  dying  child 
tenderly,  but  with  a  resigned  and  grave  composiu-e  which 
astonished  every  one.*  She  gave  way  to  no  violent  bursts  of 
agony,  never  wept,  but  seemed  occupied  with  high  and  awful 
thoughts.  In  truth,  she  was  debating,  with  an  awakened 
conscience,  on  the  past,  and  meditatmg  on  the  retributive 

justice  of  God. 

Lord  Marlborough  was  summoned  from  Althorpe  to  the 
sick-bed  of  his  young  charge,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see 
him  exoire.     The  death  of  the  young  duke  took  place  July 
1  Burnet's  Htat.  of  His  Ovm  Times. 
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30th,  1700,  five  days  after  his  birthday.  The  thoughts  of 
Anne  were,  at  this  crisis  of  her  utter  maternal  bereavement, 
wholly  and  solely  fixed  on  her  father.  All  she  felt  as  a 
parent  reminded  her  of  her  crimes  towards  him.  She  rose 
from  the  bed,  where  was  extended  the  corpse  of  her  only 
child,  with  an  expression  of  awe  and  resignation  on  her  fea- 
tures which  made  a  solemn  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  saw  her,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her  father,  pouring  out 
in  her  letter  her  whole  heart  in  penitence,  and  declaring  her 
conviction  that  her  bereavement  was  sent  as  a  visible  punish- 
ment from  heaven  for  her  cruelty  to  him.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Anne  had  ever  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  real 
penitence  at  any  previous  period.' 

>  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  Her  letter,  which  seems  to 
Lave  been  dictated  by  sincere  feelings  at  the  time,  has  not  yet  come  to  light,  yet 
its  tenor  is  clearly  to  be  ascertained  in  documents  connected  with  the  era.  The 
princess  positively  promised,  moreover,  "  that  she  would  use  her  utmost  power  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  her  brother  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  she 
would  only  accept  that  dignity  in  trust  for  him."  Lamberty  and  Carte  affirm 
this,  although  neither  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  princess  Anne's  conduct  and  feelings  on  the  death  of  her  only  child,  the  dulce 
of  Gloucester— She  remains  at  Windsor  during  his  funeral— She  exasperates 
William  III.  by  her  letter  to  her  father— The  princess  receives  no  condolences 
from  William— Her  mortification  at  this  neglect— Annoyed  at  his  omission  to 
notify  her  son's  death  to  Louis  XIV.— Disgusted  by  his  meanness  in  regard  to 
her  son's  attendants— Continues  their  salaries  herself— The  princess  overhears 
lady  Marlborough  reviling  her— Keeps  secret  her  knowledge  of  it— It  fonns 
the  foundation  of  the  princess's  dishke  to  her— Princess  receives  news  ot  her 
father's  death— Goes  in  deep  mourning  for  him— Conscious  of  the  fai^hng 
health  of  king  William— Supposes  that  her  own  reign  approaches— Cora- 
mences  the  study  of  history-Soon  tired  of  it-Plot  to  hinder  her  accession  to 
the  throne— King  William's  fatal  accident— Princess  Anne  visits  him  with  her 
consort— Attainder  of  her  brother— The  princess  is  denied  access  to  king 
William's  sick-chamber -She  receives  hourly  bulletins  of  his  faihng  breath- 
Death  of  William  III.— Is  succeeded  by  the  princess  Anne. 

Those  who  judged  merely  by  the  princess  Anne's  outward 
demeanour,  said  that  she  bore  the  death  of  her  son,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  with  the  characteristic  apathy  of  her  nature,— 
a  nature  supposed  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions of  the  female  heart.  She  gave,  however,  one  proof  of 
sensibility,  which  affords  indubitable  evidence  that  feelings 
of  a  still  more  agonizing  natui-e  than  maternal  grief  were 
awakened  in  her  heart  by  the  unexpected  blow  that  had  made 
her  house  desolate.  Temporal  judgments  were  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  theology  of  that  century,  und  the  conscience 
of  Anne  Stuart  brought  them  home  to  herself.  The  daughter 
who  had  assisted  in  dethroning  and  driving  her  king  and 
father  into  exile  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  her  own  offspring 
and  supplanting  her  brother,  was  rendered  childless.  Her 
sin  was  called  to  remembrance  by  the  death  of  her  son.  He, 
the  desire  of  her  eyes,  had  been  taken  from  her  by  a  stroke. 
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In  that  dark  moment,  when  the  object  of  all  her  sinuous 
policy  was  in  the  dust,  the  princess  Anne  felt  a  yearning  and 
desire  for  the  sympathy  of  that  injured  parent  who  had  so 
often  mourned  with  her  over  her  blighted  maternal  hopes  on 
former  occasions,*  and  she  despatched  an  express,  but  very 
secretly,  to  St.  Germains  with  her  letter,  to  inform  king 
James  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her  in  the  untimely 
death  of  her  son  and  his  grandchild,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.'^ 

Upou  lord  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  governor, 
had  devolved  the  duty  of  announcing  to  the  king  the  death 
of  his  near  relative.  The  demise  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
took  place  in  July,  and  the  information  to  king  William  was 
sent  as  soon  as  it  occurred :  his  majesty  condescended  no 
reply.  The  princess  Anne  pertinaciously  remained  at  Windsor- 
castle,  although  the  body  of  her  only  child  lay  in  state  in  the 
suite  of  apartments  which  had  been  devoted  to  his  use  there. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  Mr.  Sayers 
escorted  the  corpse  from  thence  by  torch-light,  through  the 
Little-park  and  Old  Windsor,  and  by  Staines  and  Brentford, 
to  Westminster.  The  body  of  the  young  prince  arrived  at 
the  place  of  destination,  being  Westminster-hall,  at  two  o'clock 
the  same  morning.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  antique  chamber 
called  *  the  prince's  robing-room,'  where  it  lay  in  state  until 
the  night  of  solemn  interment,  in  the  vault  near  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel,  August  9th.^ 

The  reason  of  king  William's  unexampled  neglect  of  the 
communication  announcing  the  death  of  his  heir  was,  beyond 
all  dispute,  because  the  princess  Anne  had  written,  in  her 

*  Lamberty's  Memoirs  for  the  Seventeenth  Cer  ,.  /,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
^  Christian  Cole,  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  Affairs  oi  Suate,  endeavours  to  con- 
trovert this  assertion,  which  he  affects  to  consider  highly  derogatory  to  Anne's 
duty  to  her  brother-in-law,  William  III.  He  even  says  that  the  contrary  is 
proved  by  the  earl  of  Manchester's  letters,  which  he  edited.  He  could  neither 
have  read  the  work  ho  edited  himself,  nor  could  ho  ever  have  expected  any  other 
person  so  to  do,  for  the  earl  of  Manchester  says  positively,  "  that  his  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  came  from  St.  Germains."  These 
are  his  words:  "Yesterday  morning,  they  [James  II.  and  his  family]  had  an 
express  at  St.  Germains  from  England,  with  news  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
is  dead.  I  fear  it  is  too  true.  My  letters  are  not  yet  come." — Letter  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester  to  Mr^  BLithwayte,  in  Christian  Colo's  Affiurs  of  State,  p,  193, 
'  Roger  Coke,  and  Toone's  Chronology. 
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grief,  to  her  father.     As  some  liistorians  have  bestowed  great 
pains  in  clearing  the  princess  of  this  crime,  it  is  only  proper 
to  verify  the  fact   from  documentary  sources.     Lamberty, 
whose  evidence  is  indisputable,  as  he  had  been  the  confi- 
dential secretary  of  Portland  and  William  III.,  thus  declares 
his  knowledge  on  the  subject:'    "The  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  the  hope  of  the  English,  happening  unfortunately  to 
die,  the  princess  Anne,  his  mother,  sent  very  clandestinely  an 
express  to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  to  notify  his  death  there. 
The  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was  ambassador  from  England 
at  Paris,  and  who  watched  that  court,  was  advised  of  it.     He 
despatched  his  secretary,  Chetwynd,  under  other  pretences,  to 
Loo,  to  inform  the  king  of  it."    The  pretences  here  mentioned 
on  which  this  person  was  ostensibly  sent  to  Loo,  were  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  in  which  plots 
of  assassination,  sometimes  real,  but  oftener  fictitious,  were 
the  master-springs  of  state  machinery.      Lord  Manchester 
pretended  to  have  found  out  at  Paris,  that  two  Irishmen  were 
plotting  to  poison  Icing  WilUara.     This  ambassador,  making 
loud  demonstrations  of  indignation  at  the  French  court,  sent 
off  his  secretary  to  Loo,  ostensibly  with  warnings  of  the  poison 
plot,  but  his  real  object  was  to  communicate  to  king  William 
the  dereliction  of  the  princess  Anne.'     "It  was  because," 
pursues  Lamberty,  "  such  a  sort  of  step— so  contrary  to  what 
the  princess  Anne  had  always  shown— made  it  appear  that  she 
had  ill  designs ;  we  shall  see  it  by  a  secret  writing,  which  was 
found  when  she  was  dead.'"     William's  coldness  and  con- 
tempt to  the  feelings  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  consort, 
in  regard  to  the  mourning  for  the  young  prince,  their  son, 
though  he  had  always  professed  affection  for  him,  afford  con- 
firmation of  this  statement.     In  fact,  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  not  commonly  humane,  considering  the  nearness 
of  the  relationship  of  the  boy  to  himself,  independently  of  his 

>  Lamberty's  Memoirs  for  the  History  of  Seventeenth  Century. 
»  Lord  Manchester's  letters  m  C.  Cole's  Memoirs  are  in  complete  coincidence 
with  Lamberty's  words. 

8  Lamberty's  Historical  Memo  js,  vol.  viii.     Much  curious  information  has  been 

_       ,  ■..        . !_  XI -u'„~f^:-o  r>p  T.Qmbe»+v- Viiif  nnt  tho  paper  here 

fouud  regarding  iiHiitf  m  uicac  xTicino.jT-  ...  "=--,•'  —  — ■•      ^i   r 
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being  the  nephew  of  queen  Mary.  Court  mournings  ata 
lightly  passed  over  in  these  days  of  utilitarianism;  but  the 
state  of  feeling  in  that  age  was  different, — every  thing  being 
then  regulated  according  to  the  solemn  regime  of  state  eti- 
quette on  funereal  matters. 

Vernon,  one  of  William's  secretaries  of  state,  writes  on  the 
subject  of  young  Gloucester's  death, — ''  We  have  very  little 
news  at  present,  after  having  h?.d  too  much  last  week.  The 
prince  and  princess  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under  their 
great  affliction."     This  letter  is  dated  August  5. 

"  August  18. 
"  I  suppose,"  wrote  the  perplexed  ambassador,  lord  Manchester,  "  I  shall  soon 
have  orders  how  I  am  to  act,  which,  I  fear,  if  from  Loo,  will  not  be  so  full  as  I 
could  wish.  Furst,  if  my  coaches  and  servants  must  be  in  mourning,  in  what 
manner  I  must  notify  the  duke  of  (3[loucester's  death  ?  whether  in  a  private 
audience  of  the  king  [of  France],  or  publicly  of  the  whole  court  ?  If  so,  I  must 
have  letters  to  them,  as  I  had  at  my  first  coming,  I  am  told,  for  certain,  that 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  will  go  into  mourning,  and  that  they  are  already  pre- 
paring. I  need  not  say  how  pleased  they  are,  and  confident  of  being  soon  in 
England.  Yesterday,"  pursues  his  excellency,  "  I  was  at  Versailles,  where  th« 
king  [Louis  XIV.]  asked  me  privately,  if  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
death  was  true  ?" ' 

No  one  could  be  placed  in  a  more  embarrassing  position, 
as  regarded  royal  etiquette,  than  was  William  III.'s  unlucky 
representative  at  the  court  of  the  most  ceremonious  monarch 
in  the  world,  by  the  perversity  of  his  royal  master  in  giving 
him  no  intimation  in  what  manner  he  was  to  announce  the 
demise  of  his  heir.  In  fact,  William  III.  was  in  one  of  his 
long-lasting  fits  of  silent  rage,  occasioned  by  the  certainty  of 
the  renewed  communication  between  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  father,  nor  did  he  perceive  any  possible  way  of  awakening 
in  her  mind  a  contrary  interest  to  that  of  her  nearest  relatives. 
As  far  as  was  apparent  to  his  perception,  his  sister-in-law  had 
no  object  of  affection  likely  to  stand  between  the  yearning  of 
her  heart  towards  her  father,  brother,  and  sister  in  France. 
In  this  he  was,  perhaps,  deceived.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was,  prince  George  of  Denmark  had  exercised,  from  the  first, 
the  most  unbounded  political  influence  over  his  wife  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  His  rehgious  feelings  were  far  more 
earnest  than  those  of  the  king,  although  he  made  little  show 
•  Letters  of  the  earl  cf  Manchester,  iu  Cole, 
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of  them,  and  had  long  ceased  raising  any  pohtical  cry  con- 
ceming  his  protestantism.     He  by  no  means  despaired  of 
future  offspring,  since  his  princess  had,  within  the  last  few 
months,  been  the  mother  of  an  infant.    While  prince  George 
livtd,  king  WiUiam  need  have  had  little  apprehension  of  the 
feelings  of  Anne  towards  her  own  family  being  other  than 
evanescent  J  unfortunately,  WiUiara  hated  and  loathed  Anne 
much,  but  George  still  more,  and  he  could  only  endure  the 
least  communication  with  them  while  he  looked  upon  them  aa 
the  passive  and  submissive  tools  of  his  despotic  will.     There 
was,  assuredly,  as  shown  on  a  particular  occasion  soon  after,  an 
involuntary  yearning  of  remorse,  and  even  of  unconscious 
aflfection,  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart  towards  his  uncle  James; 
but   no    circumstances,  however  calamitous  they  might  be, 
could  awaken  the  shghtest  feehng  of  sympathy  in  him  for  the 
bereaved  parents  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  although  they  had 
repeatedly  proved  his  most  efficient  aUies  in  the  attainment 

of  his  desires. 

According  to  the  foregoing  despatch  of  the  English  am- 
bassador in  France,  the  exiled  king,  James  II.,  and  his  whole 
court  of  St.  Gennains,  was  actually  paying  the  external  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  princely  child  who  was  the 
hope  of  protestant  England,  and  whose  birth  had  been  partly 
the  cause  of  keeping  his  young  uncle  in  a  state  of  expatriation, 
before  king  William  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge,  either 
to  his  own  or  to  foreign  courts,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  his 
demise.  Yet  the  injured  son  of  James  II.  had  put  off  his 
sports  out  of  respect  for  the  death  of  his  nephew,  while 
WiUiam  III.  refused  to  show  the  least  token  of  concern.' 

In  token  of  his  own  near  kindred  to  the  princess  Anne, 
Louis  XIV.  professed  himself  ready  to  order  his  court  to  put 
on  mourning,  and  to  assume  it  himself,  for  his  youthful  cousin, 
her  son,  as  soon  as  the  notification  of  his  decease  should  have 
been  formally  announced  to  him  by  the  British  ambassador. 
That  unfortunate  diplomatist,  meantime,  fretted  himself  into 
a  fever  from  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he  stood 

»    A ^iTJii: __J    Va   c»f./iooanv   Anne    to  snv  nothinff  01 

>  Cole's  Memoirs  of  Affairs  of  State,  p.  199. 
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his  old  sovereign,  king  James.  Not  only  waA  he  unable  to 
signify  the  demise  of -the  young  prince  to  the  king  of  France, 
but  he  was  left  in  uncertainty  what  he  and  his  suite  were  to 
do  about  their  own  mourning,  till  the  22nd  of  August,  when 
Mr.  Blathwayte,  William's  secretaiy  at  Loo,  communicated 
his  royal  master's  gracious  pleasure  in  the  following  pithy 
terms,  brought  in  at  the  end  of  various  political  notices  about 
foreign  aflfairs :  "  Your  lordship  will  have  found  the  news  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death  too  true.  His  majesty  thinks 
that  mourning  for  your  person,  and  such  as  are  near  you  out 
of  livery,  for  three  months,  all  that  need  be  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion.'"  Not  a  word,  however,  touching  tie  im- 
portant question  of  how  the  demise  of  the  duke  was  to  be 
communicated  to  his  French  majesty.  More  than  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  his  death.  Anne  and  her  husband  had 
written  letters  themselves  of  formal  announ  lent  of  their 
loss  to  Louis  XIV.,  after  long  waiting  for  Wiinam  to  do  so ; 
but  this  only  added  to  the  dilemma  of  the  ambassador. 

«  Last  night,"  writes  he  to  secretary  "Vernon,"  "  I  received  letters  fiom  their 
royal  highnesses  for  this  court,  which  will  not  be  received  here,  unless  there  is  a 
letter  at  the  same  time  from  his  majesty;  neither  can  I  offer  them  without  being 
empowered  to  do  it,  either  by  you  or  Mr.  Blathwayt,  as  you  see  by  the  enclosed. 
I  freely  tell  Mr.  Griffith,  whom  I  have  desu«d  to  consult  with  you  and  my  lord 
Marlborough  upon  this  matter,  there  is  so  much  time  already  past,  that  I  wait 
with  some  impatience  for  your  directions  in  what  manner  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's death  is  to  be  notified,  the  rather  that  1  may  prevent  the  discourses  of  some 
people,  who  would  have  it  believed  that  this  court  is  backward  in  paying  us  the 
respect  of  going  into  mourning  on  this  occasion." 

The  same  day  the   ambassador  writes    in    more  explicit 
terms  on  this  embarrassing  topic  to  Mr.  Griffith. 

"^^^  "  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1700. 

"  I  have  received  yours,  with  the  letters  of  her  royal  highness  the  princes* 
Anne  and  his  royal  highness  the  prince,  and  1  shall  be  always  ready  to  obey  their 
commands,  though  in  this  case,  upon  inquiry,  I  cannot  deliver  the  letters  unless 
I  had  also  one  from  the  king  to  the  French  king.  This  court  says,  '  that  it  is 
usual  upon  these  occasions  that  the  prince  and  princess  send  a  person  on  purpose, 
with  a  character,  who  would  be  received  as  if  he  came  from  a  crowned  head,  as 
they  think  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge.'^'  If  the  prince  and 
princess  would  avoid  this,  then  a  letter  from  the  king,  to  bo  delivered  by  me  with 
those  of  their  royal  highnesses,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this  court  go  into 
mourning.  And  as  for  the  other  letters  to  the  rest  of  the  princes,  they  need  not 
be  delivered.     This  wiU  avoid  one  inconvenience,  as  there   is   none  for   the 


*  Cole's  Memoirs  of  Affiiirs  of  State,  p.  206.  "  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

'  Son  of  James  II.,  when  duk«  of  Yoik,  deceased  ui  the  reign  of  Chwlea  II, 
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It  „Sl  b.  convenient  that  , on  '^ '^^  Zet^S^ZtZ -Z 
I  hope  I  n,.y  know  a.  ««n  „  p««ihle  what  »e.»»r«  .re  «;- J  ™;^'^^,. 

As  late  as  the  15th  of  September  the  poor  ambas^dor 
™  stm  fretting  in  spirit,  and  writing  to  one  or  other  of  the 
English  eabinet  to  complain  that  he  had  received  no  defimte 
orders  from  king  WiUiam,  who  certainly  mnst  have  t^en  an 
S  -matured  plcaa^e  in  the  perplexity  of  his  Enghsh  officer  o 
state  on  this  occasion.  Anne,  piqned  at  the  httle  «spect  hat 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  only  son,  caused  secretaiy 
Vernon  to  write  to  lord  Manchester,  to  ask  '  why  her  lette^ 
to  the  king  of  France  had  not  been  delivered  ?  and  that  conrt 
not  in  monming?"-"  Since  my  illness,"  wntes  the  ambas- 
sador, in  reply,  "my  secret^  has  wrote  to  Mr.  Cardonnel, 
to  explain  whether  any  notice  is  to  be  given  this  court. 

LOED  MAKOHESIIE  TO  MB.  8ECMTAEY  VlEBOK. 

"  Paris,  Sept.  15, 1700. 

also  from  Loo      J  "  [^^^^^^^^^  ^ecn  so  much  time  lost,  and  miless     is 

the  late  king  and  queen'  go.     How  \on^  t  u  >  »  "  ^  acquaint  you 

copy  of  his  letter,  that  you  may  judge  ot  it.  ^ __ 

-';Z'Z::ZZ;;:^:^:^.A\^vox^^h.         »  James  H.  and  his  queen,  Ma^  Beatrice. 
«  Tliirmust  have  bcTenJames'il.  before  his  accession  and  tl.c  i«.coaeraB  r.ua- 
to  the  ^W  hiH  infant  chUdreu  by  his  first  and  by  lus  second  duchess. 
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"  September  17. 
"  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  have  heard  that  ■>  princess  has  sent  me  letters  for 
this  court,  to  notify  the  death  of  the  dih  Gloucester.  Unless  I  have  also 
letters  from  the  king  [William  III.]  himseli-,  junnot  present  them,  nor  will  they 
be  received,  as  I  am  informed.  1  should  think  the  princess  should  have  known  the 
king's  pleasure  in  this  matter.  There  is  so  much  time  lost,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  much  better  to  let  it  alone,  for  though  they  should  go  into  mourning,  it 
would  be  for  so  little  a  time,  that  it  might  not  be  well  taken." 

It  was  not  till  the  1st  of  October;,  upwards  of  two  months 
after  the  death  of  the  young  duke,  that  William  condescended 
to  empower  his  representative  to  announce  his  demise  to  the 
king  of  France,  although  the  nearest  male  relative  he  had 
in  the  world,  excepting  his  uncle  James  II.  and  the  disowned 
prince  of  Wales.  A  fortnight's  mourning  was  ordered  by  that 
monarch,  a  result  scarcely  commensurate  with  the  voJ^-minous- 
ness  of  the  correspondence  it  occasioned.     The  d'  '  the 

king  of  Spain  occurring  soon  after,  WiUiam  prompi.  iered 
the  utmost  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  memory:  his  ambas- 
sadors had  even  their  coaches  covered  with  black.  The  court 
of  France  went  into  a  three  months'  mourning  for  that  po- 
tentate, but  no  regard  was  paid  by  William  to  the  feelings 
of  his  sister-in-law  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  only  child. 

"  I  can  now  acquaint  you,"  wrote  lord  Manchester,  October  9,  "  that  yesterday 
I  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  at  Fontainebleau,  when  I  notified  to  him  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  delivered  their  royal  highnesses'  letters.  The  king 
expressed  himself '  as  extremely  sensible  of  the  great  loss,'  &c,,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions.  As  to  what  related  to  their  royal  highnesses,  he  concluded  with  say- 
ing '  that  he  would  take  an  occasion  of  letting  them  know  the  great  share  he 
took  in  their  concern,'  In  short,  all  things  went  as  could  be  desired,  and  on 
Wednesday  next  the  court  goes  into  mourning,  which  will  be  the  day  after  the 
late  king  [James  II.]  leaves  Fontainebleau.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that 
my  going  thither,  whilst  they  were  there,  may  have  a  good  effect ;  for  of  late  the 
St.  Germains  people  are  so  high,  that  they  think  it  is  now  our  time  to  court 
them.  I  find,  that  though  they  heard  a  week  before  that  I  was  to  come,  yet 
they  could  not  believe  it.  I  carried  myself  as  if  I  thought  there  were  no  such 
persons,  and  my  coach  came  to  the  great  stairs,  which  is  under  the  late  king's 
[James  II.]  apartment  there.  Those  that  belong  to  them  were  cousins,  brought 
to  see  me ;  but  it  was  also,  I  believe,  no  little  mortification  to  them  to  see  where 
I  went,  all  the  French  making  me  all  the  compliments  imaginable.  I  was  a 
considerable  time  with  M.  do  Torcy,  and  satisfied  him,  both  in  relation  to  the 
delay  and  the  king's  not  wi-iting.  I  was  forced  to  lay  the  occasion  of  it  on  the 
lords  justices,^  who  (I  said)  the  king  thought  would  have  sent  me  orders,  which 

'  This  curious  passage  proves  that  the  ambassador  knew  the  fault  did  not 
rest  with  the  lords  justices,  (meaning  by  them  the  English  regency,)  but  with 
William  III.  The  apology  Manchester  makes  for  inventing  this  falselisind  aiid 
fathering  the  fault  of  his  royal  master's  brutality  "  on  the  nine  kings,"  is  almost 
ludicrous.  „ 
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was  tho  reason  I  had  them  not  sooner  from  Loo.  This,  I  hope.  <%  [the  lords 
j'ic!^  or  Sish  .  .ents]  wiU  pardon ;  hut  u,k^  tUngs  are  managed  ^n  ^k  a 
way,  one  mmt  make  the  most  plamibU  excuse  one  can.  ,    ,      - 

A  few  days  afterwards  lord  Manchester  completed  the  for- 
malities,  which  even  assume  a  tendency  to  absurdity,  as  com- 
municated in  his  despatch  of  October  11  :— 

«  I  have  oheved  his  majesty's  commands  in  notifying  the  dnke  of  Gloucester's 
:,    1  Tif  V      v^l^4\vS  received  it  with  great  conceni,  and  hid  me  assure 

Z  S'lS^  heknew  it  wouldbe  a  great  t-tdeL/eVZtLe 7Gtrg^^ 
otl.r  he  sent  -mpUmeni.  on  -j^^-^J^-', ^  ]^^Z^  'l^^Z^TS^ 
rr^nS  itw  IT^i  sl7;e  t  t^l  m  W..  W  m  short,  all  things 
w"nti  weU  S^^uld  he^desired.  and  I  hope  his  majesty  -H  approve  of  wl«J J 
T  ^«1  The  French  court  will  go  into  mourning  on  Friday  next.  They 
t"  wSg  I  Lve  SJe  c"^  of  St^emains  gone  away  ih.t.  which  wdl  be 
to-morrow." 

About  the  same  time  arrived  the  long-delayed  answer  from 

his  gracious  Britannic  majesty  to  the  announcement  of  the 

death  of  his  young  kinsman  and  heir  to  his  dommions.   Many 

historians  have  quoted  king  William's  letter;    not  one  has 

pointed  out  the  astounding  circumstance,  that  although  the 

death  of  the  child  took  place  as  far  back  as  July,  yet  the 

royal  missive  is  dated  in  October  !    Months  had  elapsed  since 

the  death,  and  several  weeks  since  the  burial,  of  Gloucester, 

before  the  king  condescended  to  notice  that  his  heu-  was  no 

longer  in  existence.     No  word  of  human  sympathy,  it  may 

be  observed,  is  vouchsafed  to  the   wretched  mother.     The 

original  is  in  French,  and  is  addressed  to  lord  Marlborough  :- 

"  Loo.  October,  1700. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  expressing  my  surprise 
and  grSat  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.     It  U  so  grea   a  loss  to  me.  as 
weU  as  to  all  England,  that  it  pierces  my  heart  with  affliction. 

The  affliction  of  king  William  did  not,  however,  hinder 
him  from  sending,  by  the  same  post,  a  peremptoiy  order  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  aU  the  salaries  of  the  duke  s 
servants,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  It  w^  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  king's  favourite,  Keppei,  prevailed 
on  him  to  allow  the  payments  up  to  the  Michaelmas  quarter- 
day  f  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  sole  consideration 
>  Coxe's  Life  of  Miinhorough,  from  tlie  original  French. 
3  Conduct  of  the  Duchew  of  Marlborough,  p.  220. 
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of  the  approach  of  that  pay-day  induced  his  gracious  majesty 
to  write  his  condolence,  for  he  could  not  cut  oiF  the  salaries 
without  appearing  conscious  that  the  princess's  son  was  dsad. 
The  princess  Anne,  shocked  at  the  disgusting  contest  which 
ensued  concerning  the  payment  of  her  lost  child's  servants, 
determined  to  distress  herself  rather  than  cashier  one  of  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  parliament  aUowed'WiUiam  III. 
a  sum  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  estabhshment  more  than 
thrice  as  much  as  he  disbursed,  his  conduct  appears  the  more 
revolting.  It  is  said  by  the  same  authority,  that  he  mur- 
mured not  a  httle  at  the  pensions  he  allowed  to  the  old  ser- 
vants of  his  late  queen. 

Once  more  there  was  some  movement  among  the  lower 
class  of  coffee-house  politicians,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
king's  habits  of  life,  to  persuade  him  into  matrimony ;  they 
got  up  an  address,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
earnestly  petitioning  him  to  marry,  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
The  story  was  revived,  which  was  current  in  1697,  that,  while 
staying  at  Brussels,  the  king  had  "  coquetted"  so  much  with 
a  German  princess,  as  to  induce  hopes  of  his  serious  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  second  queen :  a  princess  of  Denmark  was 
likewise  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  his  hand.*  The  king 
remained,  however,  without  any  such  intentions,  sick  and  very 
suUen  in  his  retirement  at  Loo.  Towards  the  winter,  his 
kinswoman,  the  electress  Sophia,  visited  him  at  Loo,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter,  the  electress  of  Brandenburgh,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  seeking  his  assistance  in  elevating 
the  country  of  Brandenburgh  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia :  of 
course  the  people  of  England  supposed  that  the  visit  was  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  reversion  of  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  next  Protestant  heir.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  king  William  had  urged  some  steps  to  be  taken  on 
her  part,  for  a  letter  from  the  electress  Sophia  is  existing, 
evidently  in  reply  to  a  proposition  of  the  kind.  Her  disin- 
terestedness is  manifest  therein,  since  she  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  king  and  country  the  ex- 
patriated nrince  of  Wales,  As  her  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr» 
*  Biographical  Anecdotes,  MS.  fol.  68,  vol  iv.  p.  224. 
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Stepney,  who  had  been  envoy  to  Hanover,  and  was  one  of  the 
under-secretaries  of  state,  this  letter  may  be  considered  as 
official.'  It  had  the  effect  of  incensing  king  WiUiam  who 
Bhowed  hisdispleasnre  by  paying  the  electress  only  one  fomd 
pubUc  visit  on  her  arrival  at  Loo,  and  departed  for  England 
the  next  day,-not  very  courteonsly  leaving  her  du-ectly  she 
had  commenced  her  visit  to  him. 

Many  weeks  after  the  funeral  of  her  only  chdd,  the  princess 
Anne  continued  stiU  to  reside  at  Windsor-castle    the  place 
where  she  had  seen  him  expire.     She  had  left  St  James  s- 
palace,  the  previous  May,  a  happy  and  proud  mother ;  she 
returned  to  it  with  her  bereaved  consort,  in  mourmng,  child- 
less  and  desolate,  November  25,^  1700.     Her  gnef  was  deep 
and  enduring.     Bishop  White  Kennet  observes,  with  more 
feeling  than  usual,  in  his  narrative,  "  But  grief  upon  this  sad 
occasion  seemed  to  be  confined  to  within  the  palace  of  St. 
James,  and  to  centre  in  a  more  sensible  manner  m  the  breasts 
of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  who  mourned,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole  nation;  for  never  was 
BO  great  a  loss  so  little  lamented,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  different  parties  then  dividing  England,  two  of  which  I 
mean  the  Jacobites  and  the  republicans,  looked  upon  that 
hopeful  young  prince  as  an  obstacle  to  their  future  designs. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  a  prince  whose  tender  constitu- 
tion bended  under  the  weight  of  his  manly  soul,  and  was  too 
much  harassed  by  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  to  be  of  long 
duration,"-an  acknowledgment  that  the  species  of  tmtion  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  had  injured  his  health.        He 
had,"  continues  bishop  White  Kennet,  descnbmg  the  boy 
according  to  what  he  considered  a  proper  pattern  rather  than 
from  fact,  "  early  sucked  in  his  mother's  piety,  was   always 
,ery  attentive  to  prayers,  but  he  had  a  particular  averseness  to 
dancing  and   aU  womanish  exercises :  in  a  word,  he  was  too 
forward  to  arrive  at  maturity."*  Formal  visits  were  exchanged 
between  the  princess  and  William   III.  after  his  return  to 

»  Hardwicke  State-Papew. 

8  Flying  Post  newspaper,  Nov.  1700  :  Brit.  Muiseum. 

»  White  Kennet'B  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  784. 
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England  in  tlie  winter  of  1700-1:'  they  merely  observed  the 
terms  of  conventional  civility  in  their  intercourse. 

Scarcely  had  the  bereaved  mother  recovered  from  the  teas- 
ing and  irritating  series  of  vexations  which  her  cruel  brother- 
in-law  contrived  to  mingle  with  her  cup  of  sorrow,  than  she 
began  to  experience  how  much  the  death  of  Gloucester  had 
changed  her  worldly  importance,  even  in  her  own  household. 
It  will  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  followed  the  cur- 
rent of  her  biography  from  the  first  rise  of  her  favourite,  when 
the  fact  is  shown  that  this  change  was  first  manifested  to  her 
by  the  intolerable  insolence  of  that  most  ungrateM  woman. 
Lady  Marlborough  had  just  formed  the  strongest  alliances, 
had  strengthened  her  hands,  and  prepared  herself  to  rule  im- 
periously over  a  monarch  faineant,  as  did  the  "  mayors  of  the 
palace"  over  some  king  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  Prance  ,• 
she  was  an  exulting  mother,  glorying  in  a  promising  heir,  and 
she  had  just  married  her  two  beautiful  girls  to  the  heirs  of 
two  statesmen  of  the  ancient  blood  of  England.     In  the  con- 
templation of  her  boundless   prospects,    lady    Marlborough 
wholly  forgot  what  was   due  to  her  who  had  raised  her. 
Anne's  manner  had  become  more  humble  than  ever  to  her 
imperious  ruler,  her  style  in  wiiting  lower  in  its  prostration. 
When  the  favourite  was  absent,  her  royal  highness  wrote  to 
her  four  or  five  times  every  day.     "  Your  pocyr,  unfortunate, 
faithful  Morley,"  was  now    her  form    of  signature,  having 
adopted  the  two  first  epithets  to  mark  her  own  sense  of  her 
forlorn  and  helpless  state  since  Gloucester's  death.*     What- 
soever wrong  the  princess  Anne  might  have  done,  nothing  but 
unbounded  kindness  and  indulgence  had  ever  been  shown  by 
her  to   Sarah  of  Marlborough  and  her  family ;  therefore  a 
heart  of  marble  must  that  person  have  borne,  when  she  added 
her  insults  to  the  other  sorrows  of  the  princess.     From  no 
person  did  Anne  receive  such  visible  indications  that  the  death 
of  her  son  had  indeed  reduced  her  to  the  state  of  a  "  poor, 
unfortunate,"  helpless   shadow  of  reversionary  royalty,  than 
fi:om  the  graceless  parvenue  whom  she  had  puffed  up  by  her 

1  yjwjjiri"  Pftsf;  nsws'^a'Tfir  •  CollfictiQiis  of  Briti  liiuseunia 
2  Coxo  MSS. ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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own  absurd  condescensions.  In  fact,  lady  Marlborough's 
arrogance  became  absolutely  maniacal,  after  the  princess  lost 
aU  prospect  of  being  otherwise  than  a  queen  without  heirs. 
If  she  had  gloves,  or  handkerchiefs,  or  napkins  to  present,  in 
the  course  of  her  official  duty,  lady  Marlborough  was  often 
seen  to  turn  up  her  nose  as  she  presented  them,  and  avert  her 
face  as  if  there  was  something  inexpressibly  disgusting  in  the 
person  of  her  too-indulgent  friend.  Such  proceedings  could 
not  long  continue  unobserved,  even  by  Anne's  dense  percep- 
tion,  and  it  was  well  known,  by  those  skilled  in  the  pohtics  of 
the  backstairs,  that  the  bonds  which  held  her  and  lady  Marl- 
borough  still  united,  were  only  those  of  early  intercourse.' 

It  was  mere  accident,  however,  joined  to  lady  Marlborough's 
extreme  recklessness  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  insult  which 
she  used  when  not  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cess,   which  revealed   to  her  royal  highness  the  real  nature 
of  her    favourite's   feelings  towards  her.     The  story  is  but 
traditionary,  and  though  generally  known  among  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  circumstan- 
tially  related,  which  it  now  is  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  vene- 
rable countess,  who  had  passed  half  a  century  at  the  court  of 
her  late  majesty  queen  Charlotte.     The  family  of  this  lady 
had  been    on    terms   of  private  friendship  with  the   expa- 
triated royal  Stuarts,  holding  intercourse  as  well  with  those 
individuals  on  whom  the  crown  had  devolved ;    the  tradition 
certainly  came  from  Abigail  Hill  herself.     "  One  afternoon, 
not  many  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  princess  Anne  noticed  that  she  had  no  gloves  on;  she 
therefore  told  Abigail  Hill,   who  was  in  attendance  on  her 
toilet,  to  fetch  them  from  the  next  room,  as  she  remembered 
that  she  had  left  them  on  the  table.     Mrs.  HiU  obeyed  her 
royal  highness,  and  passed  into  the  next  room,  where  she 
found  that  lady  Marlborough  was  seated,  reading  a  letter ;  but 
the  gloves  of  the  princess  were  not  on  the  table,  for  lady 
Marlborough  had  taken  them  up  by  accident,  and  put  them 
on.     Abigail  most  submissively  mentioned  to  her  *  that  she 
had  put  on,  by  mistake,  her  royal  iiighncas 

*  Swift,  Observations,  &c. 
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exclaimed  lady  Marlborough,  *  have  I  put  on  any  thing  that 
has  touched  the  odious  hands  of  that  disagreeable  woman  ?' 
Then  pulliiig  them  off,  she  threw  the  gloves  on  the  ground, 
and  exclaimed,  violently,  *  Take  them  away!'  Abigail  obeyed 
sUently,  and  retired  with  her  usual  stealthy  quietude,  carefully 
closing  the  door  after  her,  which  she  had  previously  left  ajar. 
When  she  entered  the  room  where  she  had  left  the  princess, 
she  plainly  perceived  that  her  royal  highness  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  dialogue;  but  neither  discussed  the  matter  at 
that  time,  and  the  incident  rested  a  profound  secret  between 
them,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  princess  had  had  no  one 
but  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill  in  the  room  with  her.  Lady  Marl- 
borough Soon  left  the  adjoining  saloon,  and  certainly  remained 
for  ever  unconscious  of  what  her  mistress  had  overheard." 

Anne  had  hitherto  borne  daily  insults  vnth  patient  humi- 
lity, when  they  had  only  cast  contempt  on  her  mental  capa- 
city, but  this  unprovoked  manifestation  of  personal  disgust 
and  ill-will  she  never  forgot  or  forgave.  The  whole  story  is 
completely  in  keeping  with  lady  Marlborough's  own  descrip- 
tions of  her  usual  sayings  and  doings ;  it  is  withal,  in  some 
degree,  corroborated  by  the  incertitude  perceptible  in  aU  her 
subsequent  contests  with  Anne,  in  which  she  seems,  in  a 
puzzled  manner,  to  seek  for  the  original  cause  of  offence  she 
had  given,  without  ever  finding  it.'  Late  in  hfe,  she  received 
vague  hints  that  the  whole  was  connected  with  some  story 
about  gloves ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  she  had  not  the  least  clue 
to  the  truth,  as  the  following  passage  appears  in  one  of  her 
letters,  dated  nearly  half  a  century  subsequently:'  "Mr. 
Doddridge  writes  a  good  deal  to  me,  and  expresses  his  satis- 
faction at  reading  the  book  ;^  but  wishes  I  had  added  more  to 

'  An  erroneoiis  version  of  this  incident  was  current  in  France,  and  is  thus 
recorded  by  that  caustic  historical  essayist,  Voltaire.  After  speaking  of  the  in- 
solence of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  her  royal  benefactress,  he  says,  "  A 
pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular  fashion,  which  she  refused  the  queen,  and  a  jar  of 
water  that  she  let  fall  on  lady  Masham's  gown  by  an  affected  mistake,  changed 
the  destinies  of  Europe." — Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Smollett's  translation, 
p.  262. 

*  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  April 
1742. 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  printed  in  1742.  By  the  "  book/* 
Doddridge  means  "the  Conduct." 
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the  clearing  of  my  character,  as  the  king  of  Prussia  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  in  which  he  imputes  the  ruin  of  Europe  to  have 
happened  from  a  quarrel  between  queen  Anne  and  me  about 
a  pair  of  gloves.     I  did  once  hear  there  was  such  a  book 
printed,  and  that  his  majesty  said  '  that  the  queen  wouldha.ve 
her  gloves  made  before  mine,  which  I  would  not   suffer  the 
glover  to  do/  "     Saxah  of  Marlborough  proceeds  to  deny  the 
story  entirely,  but  the  very  passage  shows  that  there  was 
some  tale  circulatmg  in  Europe,  that  the  division  between  her 
royal  mistress  and  herself  originated  with  some  trifling  occur- 
rence regarding  a  pair  of  gloves.     It  may  be  believed  that  she 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real  incident,  having  forgotten  her 
petulant  and  injurious  words  as  soon  as  uttered,  at  the  same 
time  being  totally  unconscious  that  Anne  had  been  within 
hearing  of  them.     Her  royal  highness,  contented  with  the 
insight  she  had  gained  by  this  shght  incident'  into  lady  Marl- 
borougVs  real  feeUngs  towards  her,  never  brought  the  matter 
to  discussion.     As  for  Abigail  Hill,  she  was  the  most  silent 
and  secretive  of  human  creatures,  and  in  all  probabihty  never 
detaUedthe  anecdote  until  her  courtly  life  and  all  concermng 
it  had  for  ever  passed  away.    Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  mention, 
that  lady  Marlborougii's    disgust    and   loathing    it   havmg 
touched  the  gloves  of  the  princess  Anne  had  no  rational  foun- 
dation,  excepting,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  feminine  envy  of 
the  chief  beauty  her  royal  highness  possessed.    The  hands  and 
arms  of  Anne  were,  like  those  of  her  mother,  very  fine,  and 
considered  the  most  perfec^t  in  Europe,  in  regard  to  dehcacy 

and  form. 

At  this  period  was  renewed  the  extraordinary  offer  of 
adoption  of  the  son  of  James  II.  by  William  III.,  which  had 
formed  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  it 
is  well  enough  known  to  be  mentioned  in  aU  histories,  even 
in  those  which  asserted  the  most  strenuously  the  fiction  that 
this  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales  was  not  the  son  of  his  own 
mother.     Perhaps  the  justice  of  the  step  had  been  urged  to 

1  This  court  tradition  has  been  preserved  oraUy  fi-om  the  narrative  of  the  late 

-.^i e  tj„ „«f  «f  +1,0  Pldpr  line,  the  widow  of  Simon  earl  ot  Harcourt. 

ThisToble  I'^y'was  nearly  a  centegenarian,  and  had  every  means  of  knowing 
correctly  the  internal  history  of  the  English  couit  sin.*  the  era  under  discussiou. 
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the  Orange  king  in  the  letters  of  the  nohk-minded  Protestant 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  Gr^it  Britain,  Sophia,  electress  of 
Hanover,  at  the  period  of  he^  recent  visit  at  Loo,  which  has 
been  mentioned.  There  is  every  reapon  to  suppose  tliat  Sophia 
would  write  to  the  king,  concerning  the  exiled  prince,'  at  least 
as  fully  and  freely  as  she  did  to  his  ministers,  for  she  had 
known  William  from  his  youth  upwards,  had  carried  him  in 
her  arms  in  his  infancy,  and  seen  him  daily  in  his  boyhood, 
when  she  lived  with  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  at 
the  Hague.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  sway  the 
mind  of  William  towards  his  unfortunate  kinsman  j  his  fail- 
ing health,  likewise  the  movements  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
which  from  time  to  time  are  seen  to  glimmer  through  the  anec- 
dotes his  contemporaries  have  preserved  of  him,  and  above  all, 
his  abhorrence  of  the  princess  Anne,  his  hatred  to  her  hus- 
band, and  his  ardent  wish  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession. 
Notwithstanding  her  recent  profession  of  penitence  in  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  her  father  at  the  death  of  Gloucester,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  princess  Anne  would  have  approved 
of  WiUiam^s  determination  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  for  her 
feelings  of  compunction  seldom  lasted  longer  than  a  few 
weeks.  In  fact,  neither  Jhierself  nor  her  husband  despaired  of 
becoming  the  parents  of  a  numerous  family.  Either  the 
"Jacobite  letters,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  high-minded 
electress,  or  some  opinion  of  hers  that  had  transpired  about 
the  period  of  her  visit  to  Loo,  had  inspired  Anne  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  concerning  her,  and  had  exasperated 
lady  Marlborough  into  excessive  enmity,  which  exhaled  in 
unlimited  abuse.*  Sophia  openly  avowed  that  the  young  son 
of  James  II.  had  been  atrociously  injured  by  the  calumnies 
on  his  birth,  and  that,  deeming  him,  as  she  did,  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  line  of  her  illustrious  ancestors,  she 
nobly  considered  that  he  had  a  right,  as  a  free  agent,  to  re- 
nounce at  once  the  crowns  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  liturgy 

*  Vol.  vi.,  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  where  the  evidences  are  discasscd.  See,  like- 
wise, Dalryinple's  Appendix,  and  lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own 
Times,  vol.  vi. 

'  See  many  passages  in  the  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
published  by  Colbum,  1836  j  and  many  more,  yet  in  MS.,  in  Coxe's  Collection, 
Brit.  Museum. 
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of  tlm  chofA  df  T  ^land  as  a  Roman-catholic,  before  he 
ought  It  %l  ««im  aed  by  her  son  or  grandson.  Now,  while 
young  1*W6S  was  b.  nded  as  a  spurious  child,  he  could  not 
exerriie  that  free  will.  It  is  probable  that  the  electress  knew 
that  this  4ip™awa8  thrown  upon  him  by  the  instigation  and 
coaiuv;»ace  of  the  princess  ii.me  and  her  favounte,  Sarah  of 
Marlbonoi/gli,    -a  fart  that  is  undeniable  from  the  letters  of 

the  princess  Ann  «\  ^  ' 

The  renewal  of  William's  offered  adoption  of  the  exiled 
prince  occurred  directly  after  the  visit  of  the  electress  to  him 
at  Loo,  but  no  little  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  how  the 
English  people  were  to  be  induced  to  forego  the  prejudices 
which  had  been  so  carefully  inculcated  concerning  this  prince. 
As  the  father  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  partly  by 
the  agency  of  the  ribald  ballad  of  "  Lillabulero,"   so  the 
people  were  to  be  reconciled  to  the  son  by  similar  means; 
the  public  pulse  was  felt,  and  preparation  was  made  for  the 
change,  by  songs  written  to  the  old  EngUsh  tunes  prevalent 
from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.     The  venal  pen  of  the 
^ong-poet,   U'Urfey,  (a  very  remarkable  character,  who  had 
been  an  active  writer  of  political  ballads  during  the  regencies 
of  Mary  II.,)  was  put  into  requisition  by  the  mimstry  of 

WiUiam  III.  in  1701. 

Just  at  the  period  when  the  reports  were  popular  and  pre- 
valent  that  king  WiUiam  meant  to  adopt  the  son  of  his  uncle, 
the  whig  songster  favoured  the  public  with  the  followmg  lay 
of  his  own  devising,  adapted  to  the  metre  and  tune  of  the 
popular  old  English  melody  of  '  Gillian  of  Croydon,  the 
original  o;  which,  perhaps,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  frolicsome 
days  of  prince  Hal.  As  many  Jacobite  lyrics  have  been 
quoted,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  pc  •  - 
of  the  opposite  party  : — 

«  strange  new?,  strange  news  the  JacTcs^  of  the  city 
Have  got,"  cried  Joan,  "but  we  mind  not  tales, 
That  our  good  king,  through  wonderful  pity, 
"tN .     ioave  his  crown  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
'-."*;  r-  ace  may  be  the  stronger  still, 
i,  '  "ii,.  t  th'-y  uo  longer  may  rebel. 


•  The  Jacobitf  >  J 


va,-«» 


called  "  i''*  . it* ' 


in  the  political  slang  of  that  day. 
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'  Pish !  'tis  a  jest,*  cried  Gillia.i  of  Croydon, — 

Gillian,  fair  Gillian,  bright  Gillian  of  Croyflon. 
'Take  off  your  glass  !*  cries  Gillian  of  Croydoi  — 
«  Here's  a  health  to  our  master  Will  \"'^ 

Some  hints  had  actually  t  anspired  amon}/  the  people  of 
the  adoption  offered  by  Wilham  III.  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick ; 
that  such  proposal  was  made,  is  equally  mt  ritioned  b^  the 
royal  historiographer  of  his  own  times,  (James  TI.,)  and  the 
whig  writers.  Tindal,  who  is  rather  an  important  authority, 
being  a  contemporary  controversial  author  much  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  government,  thus  marks  the  date  of 
the  last  proposal  .•  "  The  earl  of  Jersey  avowed  to  king 
Wilham  III.  h'S  attacLuient  to  James  II.,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  seiii.  aT)ri^)assador  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing '1  reconcihation  with  the  exiled  king,  who  was,  by 
lord  Jersey,  entreated  to  listen  to  king  WiUiam^s  overtures  to 
make  his  son  successor  to  the  crown.  This  was  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester."  Tindal  adds,  that  king  William 
"  renounced  all  these  errors  before  he  died."  He  did  so ;  but 
not  until  king  James  had  positively  refused  to  confide  his  son 
to  him,  as  he  himself  records  in  his  auto-biography,^  which  is 
in  complete  coincidence  with  TindaFs  printed  history.  It  is 
likewise  remarkable,  that  king  James  dwells  as  much  on  the 
impossibiUty  of  trusting  the  hfe  of  his  child  with  WiUiam  III., 
as  he  does  on  difference  of  religion. 

The  vengeance  of  WiUiam,  for  his  uncle's  contemptuous 
rejection  of  his  offered  adoption  of  young  James,  occupied  his 
last  hours ;  but,  in  the  intermediate  time,  he  was  forced  to  be 
content  vdth  leaving  his  hated  sister-in-law  in  possession  of 
aU  the  hopes  which  parhament  had  authorized.  It  has  been 
strongly  asserted  that  king  WiUiam  meant  to  supersede  Anne, 
by  using  his  influence  to  place  Sophia  or  her  son,  George  of 
Hano^  :r,  as  his  immediate  successor  to  the  throne.  He  might 
wish  to  do  so,  but  aU  events  prove  that  neither  Sophia  nor 
George  considered  the  advantages  offered  worth  engaging  in 
a  course  of  base  intrigues.     It  is  certain  that   neither  the 

'  Willinm  III.  Gillian  was  a  fair  hostess  of  Croydon  in  ancient  times.  D'Urfey 
has  another  of  these  Gillian  parodies  on  Anne  s  accession,  the  refrain  of  which  is, 
"  Here's  a  health  to  our  mistress  Nan." 

'  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  p.  510,  da\  >  j.701-2. 
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laother  nor  son  esteemed  Anne,  although  they  never  took 
any  step  against  her  prior  claims  to  the  succession. 

The  princess  Anne  had  scarcely  laid  aside  her  mourning 
for  her  only  child,  when  the  death  of  her  father  caused  her 
to  resume  it.     Marv  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the  widow  of  her 
father,  wrote  to  her,  in  compUance  with  his  death-bed  mjunc- 
tion,  communicating  his  paternal  forgiveness  to  her  for  her 
conduct,  and  charging  her,  on  his  blessing,  to  make  repara- 
tion  to  her  brother  for  the  injury  she  had  done  him.     If  Anne 
ever  replied  to  this  letter,  her  answer  will  be  found  among 
the  scaled  documents  of  the  royal  Stuarts  in  her  majesty's 
collection  at  Windsor.     It  was  probably  the  letter  of  the 
royal  widow  of  James  II.  which  is  mysteriously  alluded  to  m 
the  foUowing  passage  :'— "  It  was  commonly  reported  at  this 
juncture,^'  says  a  contemporary,^  "  that,  on  his  death-bed,  king 
James  charged  his  daughter  not  to  accept  the  crown  at  the 
death  of  WiUiam,  but,  as  she  was  childless,  to  make  way  for 
her  brother ;  and  that  king  WiUiam  demanded  to  see  this 
letter,  which  Anne  refusing  to  show  him,  he  vowed  that  he 
would  do  the  utmost  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.     It 
was  averred  that  papers  to  this  effect  were  found  in  king 
William's  closet.      The  house  of  lords  thought    proper  to 
inquire  into  this  report,  and  pronounced  it  unfounded,  and 
that  its  repetition  was  scandalum  magnatum.'     Nevertheless, 
such  discovery  was  in  the  strongest  coincidence  with  the  fore- 
going  passages,  with  the  course  of  events  during  the  declme 
of  William,  and  with  those  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  when  it   appears  most  apparent  that  !i 
iealous  rivalry  had  succeeded  to  the  remorse  that  touched  her 
mind  at  the  death-bed  of  Gloucester.      To  her  husband's 
powerful  but  quiet  influence  may  be  attributed  her  change. 
The  demise  of  her  father  gave  her  no  apparent  sorrow,  or  her 
feelings  would  not  have  been  made  a  question  by  a  contera- 
porary  who  narrowly  watched  her,  and  who  had,  at  the  same 

»  MacT.her8on'8  Stuart  Papers.     Cunningham,  the  whig  historian,  strongly 
authenticates  the  proposed  adoption,  but  excuses  it,  as  done  to  deceive. 

^  Roger  Coke,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 
3  See  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  M  xlena,  vol.  vi. 
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time,  a  relative  domesticated  near  her  person.'  "How  far 
the  death  of  her  father,  king  James,  affected  the  princess," 
says  Roger  Coke,  "  I  never  could  tell."  He  thought  it  need- 
fol,  however,  in  his  history,  to  make  an  apology  for  her  going 
in  black  for  her  unfortimate  father,  by  saying,  "  that  decency 
and  custom  obhged  her  to  do  so ;"  and  adds,  "  that  she  was 
actually  in  mourning  for  him  when  she  ascended  the  throne." 
As  a  preparation  for  that  event,  which  the  failing  health  of 
king  William  showed  could  not  be  very  distant,  the  princess 
Anne  commenced  the  study  of  history, — a  science  inconsistent 
with  a  brain  pre-occupied  with  cards,  court  gossip,  and  trifling 
formahties  of  etiquette.  The  princess  soon  became  fatigued 
with  her  new  studies,  and  reverted  to  her  former  occupations. 
When  the  news  of  the  death  of  James  II.  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, public  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  regardmg  the  cogni- 
zance which  would  be  taken  of  it  by  his  nephew  and  daughter. 
King  Wilham  was  absent  at  Loo,  entertaming  as  his  guests 
the  duke  of  Zell  and  his  young  grandson,^  (afterwards  George 
II.)  Since  the  firm  refusal  of  James  II.  to  let  him  have  the 
young  prince  of  Wales  for  his  heir,  Wilham  had  ostentatiously 
patronised  the  young  German  prince  as  the  reversionaiy  heir 
of  Great  Britain,  being  the  son  of  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Hanover,  (George  I.,)  and  the  wretched  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Zell,  Sophia  Dorothea.  They  were  present  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  William  of  the  demise  of  his  long-suffering 
uncle,  James  II.  It  seemed  as  if  the  message  of  forgiveness 
sent  by  James  II.  to  "  his  son,"  William  of  Orange,  had  been 
one  of  those  awful  summonses  from  the  injured,  of  which 
such  wondrous  tales  are  told  in  the  histories  of  the  middle 
ages.  William  heard  it  at  his  dinner-table  at  Loo,  with  flushing 
cheek  and  down-cast  eyes ;  then  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
and  sat  in  moody  silence  the  livelong  day.^  If  he  were 
wresthug  with  a  yearning  heart,  which  told  him  that  his 
earliest  friend  and  nearest  relative  was  gone  where  treachery 
could  never  find  him  more,  he  won  the  victory,  as  the  sub- 

'  Thomas  Coke,  who  was  in  the  household  of  the  princess  Anno.  Wo  shall 
afterwards  find  him  in  the  important  office  of  her  viee-ohamberlain. 

■  Correspondence  of  iiawix-uw  eari  of  Rochester  j  letter  dated  Sept.  16,  (o.  B.) 
1701.  s  Dangeau. 
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sequent  attainder  of  his  young  cousin,  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old  fully  proved ;  but  from  the  afternoon  when  he  heard 
of  his  uncle's  death,  William  of  Orange  never  looked  like  a 
man  long  for  this  world.  Yet  he  was  fiill  of  schemes  for  new 
wars  and  slaughters,  luckless  as  he  ever  was  m  battle  when 
opposed  by  any  species  of  equal  force :  he  only  seemed  to  hve 
when  homicide  was  around  him. 

Among  other  embarrassments  to  the  mmd  of  Wilham  ill., 
was  whether  he  should  go  in  mourning  for  his  uncle :  this 
was  not  decided  when  his  minister,  Auverquerque,  wrote  to 
England  concerning  the  news,  "  forbiddmg  new  clothes  to  the 
royal  livery-servants  at  Hampton-Court  until  the  kmg^s  plea- 
sure  was  known.^     As  James  II.  had  worn  no  mournmg  for 
the   death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  prevented   a  court- 
mourning  for  her  in  France,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  it  was  found  that  king  WiUiam  assumed  sables  for  his 
uncle  not  only  on  liis  own  person,  but  his  footmen  and  coaches 
were  'clad  in  the  same  hue.     He  intimated  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  nobles  and  court  of  England  to  do  the  same.^ 
F^hion,  however,  made  his  subjects  imitate  the  proceedings 
of  himself  and  his  «  sister  Anne ;"  therefore  the  outward  token 
of  respect  was  almost  universally  paid  by  aU  ranks  of  the 
people  to  the  memory  of  king  James,  for  the  pnncess  Anne 
went  through  all  the  pageantry  of  sable,  as  if  she  had  meant 
to  be  considered  as  a  modern  Cordelia.     Her  mtention  of 
going  into  mourning  was  announced  in  the  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember  13.     St.  James's  chapel  and  palace  were  hung  with 
black      Anne   appeared  in  all  the  insignia  of  fiUal  woe  at 
chapel  the  Sunday  after  the  news  of  her  father's  death  reached 
London.     The  estabhshment  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine 
of  Braganza,  (still  retained  at   Somerset-house,)  and  all  the 
individuals  in  her  service,  assumed  mourning,  by  the  orders 
of  the  dowager's  chamberlain,  lord  Feversham.     In  short,  the 
mourning  in  England  for  the  exiled  sovereign  was  a  general 

fashion. 

»  Corrcsiwmlenco  of  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochester  ;  letter  dated  Sept.  IG.  (o.  s.) 

«  Ibid.,  p.  288.     l)atij?ean  and  the  duke  de  St. 
wore  violet,  as  mourning  for  his  uncle. 


Simon  deckre  that  William 
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The  career  of  William  III.  was  very  brief  after  this  event. 
His  asthma  increased :  he  felt  the  decay  of  the  feeble  body, 
which  the  active  mind  disavowed.  He  consulted,  under  feigned 
names,  all  the  most  noted  physicians  in  Europe,  and  among 
the  rest  the  celebrated  Fagon,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
cure.  Fagon,  who  was  the  favourite  physician  of  Louis  XIV., 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  real  rank  of  his  patient ;  he  in- 
exorably sent  word  to  the  cur6, "  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  death."  The  bad  news  augmented  the  malady.  William 
III.  consulted  him  afresh,  under  a  new  name.  The  skilful 
Fagon  recognised  the  case  of  the  pretended  cure:  he  changed 
not  his  opinion,  but  conveyed  it  in  more  considerate  terras. 
He  prescribed  for  him  medicines  likely  to  alleviate,  if  not  to 
cure.  The  remedies  were  followed,  and  some  reUef  experienced ; 
but  the  time  had  arrived  when  William  was  compelled  to  feel 
the  nothingness  of  this  world,  hi  the  midst  of  his  new  pro- 
jects for  a  general  war.  He  came  to  England  as  usual  at  the 
end  of  October,  his  first  care  being  to  open  his  parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for  attainting  his  uncle's  orphan 
child,  the  young  hapless  James  Stuart,  and  his  widowed  mother 
likewise,  and  to  set  every  means  in  agitation  to  induce  the 
EngHsh  nation  to  enter  into  a  new  war. 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  were  replete  with  their 
observations  on  the  bountiful  distribution  of  alms  afforded 
by  the  princess  Anne,  the  same  Christmas,  to  impoverished 
housekeepers  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
St.  James,  and  St.  Anne,  and  elsewhere  in  London.  The  peo- 
ple at  large  looked  forward  to  change,  with  some  anticipa- 
tion that  their  cruel  burthens  would  be  ameliorated  at  the 
accession  of  the  princess,  who  was  indeed  their  idol.  Mean- 
time, the  Orange  party  were  agitating  a  scheme  for  her  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne.  Some  declared  that  king  William 
meant  to  imprison  the  princess  for  life,'  and  send  for  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  as  his  successor;  coffee-houses 
sivarmed  with  hireling  orators,  who  made  the  most  disrespect- 
ful mention  of  her  royal  highness.  Some  politicians  of  the 
"ii '"••  i-"^v  ""-i^tea   10   uciicvc  LnuL  suu  wouid.  reiuse  to 

'  Lidiard's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  vol.  L  p.  146. 
VOL.  VIII.  I 
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sanction  the  coming  war,  out  of  regard  to  her  father's  last 
iniunction;  others,  with  more  probabihty,  asseverated  that 
the  extraordinary  measures  then  filling  the  senate  with  stormy 
debates  on  the  expediency  of  attainting  a  child  not  yet  out  of 
his  le-al  infancy,  and  his  mother,  (who  was  forced  to  protect 
and  do  her  best  for  him,)  were  wholly  at  the  mstigation  of 
Anne      It  was  further  affirmed  that  she  had  said,  "  that  she 
dared  not  mount  the  throne  until  these  bills  were  passed  "  It 
is  possible  that  one  clause  was  inserted  on  account  of  her 
alarms  wliich  was,  an  act  to  make  conspirators,  endeavounng 
to  iniure   or   destroy  her,   liable  to  the  same    penalties  as 
against  the  heir-apparent.^     In  regard  to  the  attainder  of 
]^r  voung  brother,  and  of  her  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice, 
there  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  measures  originated  with 
the  princess  Anne  than  the  positive  assertion  of  one  of  Louis 
XIV/s  ministers,  Dangeau,^  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  her 
friends  were  among  the  most  persevering  in  the  house  of  lords 
in  their  persecuting  bills  against  the  unfortunate  widow  of 
James  II.,  which  the  house  of  commons  threw  out  as  in- 
defatigably  as  they  were  presented  under  new  forms.^     The 
same  house  of  commons  was  then  employed  in  teanng  from 
William  III.'s  favourites  the  enormous  grants  with  which  he 
had  invested  them.     Lady  Orkney  (Elizabeth  Villiers)  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  friends  of  the  princess  Aime,  and  promised, 
that  if  she  might  be  permitted  to  keep  her  spoil,  she  would, 
by  her  influence  with  the  king,^  obtain  the  expulsion  of  their 
great  enemy,  lord  Somers.     There  was  no  need  of  makmg 
so  dear  a  bargain  for  this  lady's  offices,  for  lord  Somers  mts 
too  deep  in  the  corruptions  and  misgovemment  relative  to  the 
infamous  partnership  with  captain  Kidd,*  the  pirate,  to  be  able 
to  look  the  pubhc  in  the  face  as  a  minister  of  state  just  then. 
King  William  seldom  came  to  London  during  the  winter  of 
1701.    He  felt  convinced  that  death  was  at  hand ;  yet  he  still 

»  WLite  Keniiet'8  History,  Jan.  22, 1701,  vol.  iii.  p.  850. 
*  Dangeau's  Memoirs. 
3  Rjilph's  HiHtory,  lafit  pages  of  vol.  iii. 
*  Pibl.  Birch.  4224.     MS.  Biographical  Anecdotes. 
»  Sec  Shrewshury  Paiwrs;  although  edited  by  a  most  partial  historian,  Coxo, 
no  one  can  read  them  without  indignation. 
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mounted  his  horse  for  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting,  or 
rather,  what  we  should  call  in  the  present  day  coursing.  The 
following  extract  from  an  official  letter  of  his  to  lord  Portland, 
dated  from  Windsor,  displays  the  keen  relish  he  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusement : — 

« I  am  bunting  the  hare  every  day  in  the  park  with  your  dogs  and  mine.  The 
i-abbits  are  almost  all  killed,  and  their  burrows  will  soon  be  stopped  up.  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  took  a  stag  in  the  forest  with  the  prince  of  Denmark's 
bounds,  and  had  a  pretty  good  run  as  far  as  this  villanous  country  permits."' 

King  WilUam's  epithets  touching  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish contrast  somewhat  forcibly  with  the  adoration  with  which 
the  political  literati  of  his  day  affected  to  regard  him.  His 
abhorrence  of  the  land  he  ruled  was  not,  however,  founded 
on  moral  detestation  of  its  vilest  diversions,  in  the  worst  of 
which  he  partook  with  relish.  His  own  letters  convict  him 
as  the  desperate  gambler  Lamberty  has  described  him  to  be ; 
and  count  Tallard,  the  French  ambassador,  thus  mentions 
some  of  his  doings:  "On  leaving  the  palace,  king  William 
went  to  the  cock-fight,  whither  I  accompanied  him.  He 
made  me  sit  beside  him.'^  One  of  the  remarkable  points 
of  his  correspondence  is,  that  he  uses  urgent  language  to 
induce  his  ambassador  to  hav^-  his  unfortunate  uncle  driven 
from  France  and  deprived  of  the  title  of  king,  while  all  the 
time  he  calls  him  "  king  James  "  in  his  own  letters. 

The  king  came  but  on  council-days  to  Kensington-palace, 
and  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  retirement  at  Hamp- 
ton-Com't,  where  his  time  was  spent  superintending  the  dig- 
ging of  the  ugly  longitudinal  canals  with  which  he  was  cutting 
up  the  beautiful  lime-tree  glades  planted  by  his  grandsire, 
Charles  I.,  in  the  Home-park,  rendering  Hampton-Court  as 
like  a  Dutch  hof  as  possible,  both  in  aspect  and  atmosphere. 
It  was  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-Court  that  he  confided  to 
lord  Portland  his  positive  conviction  that  he  should  not  sur- 
vive till  the  end  of  1701;  but  he  charged  him  "  not  to  mention 
it  to  any  one,  lest  the  war  should  be  prevented."^  When 
in  Loudon  for  a  few  hours,  the  king  usually  dined  with  liis 

'  Grimblot's  hoitevp.  nf  WjlHatn  III,  Ax.,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-427. 
-  Wliite  Keimct's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  826. 
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favourite,  Keppel,  at  his  lodgings  in  TOdtehaU,  the  Cockpit, 
where  the  business  of  government  was  earned  on. 

Tis  neeessary  to  mention,  as  briefly  a.  po^ble,  the  cmum- 
stance  wUch  pliged  Europe  into  a  war  that  was  deeply  con. 
tZ  with  the  future  disquiet  of  the  V^^^^^'JZ 
Carlos  n  the  imbecile  and  mvahd  kmg  of  Spain  and  the 
In"  es"  had  smik  into  a  premature  grave,  leavmg  no  ehildreu 
inaies,    uau  r  i:„pai  heir  was  the  dauphin 

to  inherit  his  dominions.     The  lineal  ^^^  XIV    bv 

duke  of  Burgundy,  the  young  ff  ^^«\f  .^T^^^^^^ 
his  aueen-consort  the  infanta  of  Spam,  Mana  Teresa,     it  is 
^ue  S  by  the  marriage-treaty  of  this  princess    she  had 

nflt^n«  over  his  grandson,  they  formed  a  coahtion  to  dmde 
:"!:  of  slain  in  three  parts,  of  which  England  ™ 

to  take  one  share,  Austria  another  ^''/tte^artitL  ot 
Snch  was  the  precursor  and  precedent  of  the  partition  oi 
M  ^Mch  L  actually  effected  at  the  end  of  the  same 

"s^on  as  the  design  of  the  Spanish  partition  wa«  kno«, 
the  EnX  parUament  strongly  opposed  it.  eT--V'T: 
at  the  fn  quity.  and  wanted  to  impeax=h  the  contrivers  Another 
at  the  imquiiy,  effectuaUy  the  tocsin 

Sar  and  to  r  to'lace  Charles  of  Austria,  the  brother 
If  Z'Ztlov,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  as  the  next  male  he.. 
Th*  Austrian  prince  was  about  twenty-three,  wMe  young 
Mipo  France  was  a  minor.  Moreover,  as  i„  the  pr«nt 
to  'the  northern  half  of  Spain,  the  Basques  the  Catata 
"Z  ionesc'  were  loath  to  acknowledge  the  line  o    t 

a/.iiro.4ilv  conHiBtent  with  moral  justice.                   ^^  A....,«^n  t^  which  the  proud 
"a  This  is  according  to  the  aiicleut  coixBtuuaan  m -s--.  - 

Arragonese  still  cling. 
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female,  till  every  male  heir  failed.     The  allies,  therefore,  took 
advantage  of  internal  division  to  foster  a  civil  war  in  Spain ; 
the  north  declaring  for  the  heir-male  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
Charles  of  Austria,  while  the  south  of  Spain  remained  loyal  to 
the  next  heir  of  Isabel  of  Castile,'  Phihp  of  France.     The 
valuable  prize  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  situated  con- 
veniently to  be  fought  for,  between  the  confederated  armies 
of  England  and  Germany  and  the  military  power  of  France : 
it  had  been  the  object  of  all  WilUam's  battles  and  sieges  for 
nearly  thirty  years.     It  was  to  prove  the  fighting-ground  of 
MarlborougVs   subsequent  victories.     After  William    III.*s 
partition-scheme  had  sunk  amid  the  execrations  of  all  who 
were  expected  to  be  concerned  in  it,  the  object  for  which  Eng- 
land was  to  be  induced  to  enter  into  war  seems  indistinct. 
A  rich  slice   of  the  Netherlands,  howsoever  dishonest  the 
acquisition  might  have  been,  was  something  tangible ;  but  to 
win  the  Netherlands  for  Charles  of  Austria,  if  more  morally 
honest,  was  a  very  Quixotic  excuse  for  manslaughter  by  whole- 
sale.    As  for  the  aggravation  given  by  Louis  XIV.,  by  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  son  of  James  II.  as  king  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  dejure,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  what  made  it  a  greater  injury  than  recognising  the  title 
of  the  father,  which  was  done  even  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
A  real  historian  must  repudiate  with  scorn  the  false  plea  of 
religious  warfare,  the  alleged  support  of  the  Protestant  cause 
against  Roman-cathohc  cruelty,  clearly  because,  with  all  his 
bigotry,  Louis  XIV.  was  a  less  culpable  bigot  than  any  prince 
of  the  Spanish- Austrian  line ;  and  the  worst  persecutions  of 
Protestants  in  France  had  not,  in  the  worst  of  times,  equalled 
the  common  proceedings  every  year  of  the   Inquisition  in 
Spain.     As  there  is  no  intention  of  suffocating  the  biography 
of  queen  Anne  with  her  continental  warfare,   our  readers 
must  be  contented  with  reference  to  this  rapid  statement  of 
its  original  causes. 

'  Tlic  trnth  is,  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Arragon  and  the  north  of  Spain  mili- 
tate strongly  against  female  succession,  while  Castile  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
acknowledged  feminine  heirship.  Arragon  was,  as  now,  always  in  a  state  of 
revult  during  the  feign  of  Joanna,  (the  mother  of  Charles  Y.,)  although  her  son, 
tha  most  powerful  mind  among  the  royalty  of  Europe,  reigned  as  regent. 
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Wmiam  III.  had  amused  and  gratified  his  departing  spirit 

by  laying  the  train  for  this  European  conflagration,  which  only 

waited  the  usual  campaigning  season  to  bm^t  into  a  blaze. 

The  king  had  (perhaps  to  keep  him  out  of  political  mischief  at 

home)  given  the  earl  of  Marlborough  the  command  of  his 

miUtary  preparations  in  Holland,  and,  in  case  of  his  own 

death,  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  t^entsin  war  of  that 

general  ought  to  entitle  him  to  command  the  alhed  forces. 

Thus,  without    the  least  bellicose  propensities  on  her  own 

part,  every  circumstance  tended  to  make  foreign  warfare  and 

the  reign  of  Anne  commence  simultaneously. 

It  had  been  well  known  in  Europe  that  king  Wilharn  bd 
been  dangerously  iU  at  Loo  the  preceding  autumn  of  1701, 
but  his  state  of  health  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  Eng- 
lish  pubUc.    He  rode  into  the  Home-park  at  Hampton-Court, 
the  morning  of  February  31,  to  look  at  the  excavation  makmg, 
under  his  directions,  for  a  new  canal,  which  was  to  run  m 
another  longitudinal  stripe,  by  the  side  of  that  which  now  de- 
forms  the  vista  and  mjures  the  air  of  Hampton-Court  gardens. 
His  majesty  was  mounted  on  sir  John  Fenwick's  sorrfl  pony, 
when,  just  as  he  came  by  the  head  of  the  two  canals,  oppos^  ^ 
to  the  Ranger's-park  pales,  the  sorrel  pony  happened  to  trea 
in  a  mole-hill,  and  fell.  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  palace  and 
it  must  be  owned,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
spot,  the  author  prefers  its  adoption  to  the  usual  assertion  of 
historians,  "  that  the  king's  pony  stumbled  when  he  was  re- 
turning  from  hunting,''  especially  when  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  subten-anean  works  of  moles  in  that  soil  are  remem- 
bered:  for  an  officer  of  rank,  who  resides  in  the  vicinity,  as- 
serted  that  he  had  twice  met  with  accidents  which  threatened 
to  be  dangerous,  owing  to  his  horse  having  plunged  Ins  fore- 
foot  to  the  depth  of  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  mole-hiUs  at 
Bushy-park  and  the  Home-park.    There,  too,  may  be  seen 
the  half-excavatcd  canal,  which  has  remained  without  water, 
and  in  an  unfinished  state.    None  of  William  Ill.'s  succes- 
sors  being  Dutch,  all  taste  for  straight  stripes  of  stUl  .v^ter 
a  ^_  1--  i'„„u:^^„v.u  wifli  fhft  life  of  the  crowned  Hol- 
lander.    The  account  that  the  king  himself  gave  of  his  axjci- 
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dent  agrees  with  the  Hampton-Court  tradition.  "  Riding  in 
the  park  at  noon,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Bidloo,  "  while  I  was  making 
my  horse  change  his  walk  into  a  gallop,  he  fell  upon  his  knees. 
Upon  that  I  meant  to  raise  him  with  the  hridle,  but  he  fell 
forwards  to  one  side ;  so  I  fell  with  my  right  shoulder  on  the 
ground.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,"  added  his  majesty,  musingly, 
"for  it  happened  on  smooth  level  ground."' 

King  William  thus  took  his  death-hurt  within  sight  of  the 
entrance  of  Hampton-Court  palace.     From  the  first  weeks  of 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  had  always  had  plans  in  agitation 
to  make  that  favourite  seat  of  his  royalty  as  different  in  out- 
ward semblance  as  possible  to  its  aspect  when,  in  his  youth, 
he  had  visited  his  uncles  there.   He  was  occupied  in  the  same 
object  when  the  accident  he  thought  so  utterly  unaccountable 
befell  him.    The  workmen  employed  on  the  neighbouring  ex- 
cavation raised  the  overthrown  monarch,  and  assisted  him  to 
the  palace.    He  affirmed  that  he  was  very  shghtly  hurt;  but 
Ronjat,  his  surgeon,  who  was  there,  found  he  had  broken  his 
right  collar-bone.     On  what  trifles  do  human  plans  and  pro- 
jects depend!     What  mean  agency  is  sufficient  to  tumble  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  military  pride  and  glory  literally  in  the 
very  dust !    The  purblind  mole,  that  was  obeying  the  first  call 
of  spring  to  repair  his  fortification  and  set  his  subterranean 
house  in  order,  did  what  Louis  XIV.  and  all  his  engineers 
never  could  effect :  he  prevented  WUliam  III.  from  heading 
Europe  in  battle-array  against  France. 

The  angry  Jacobites  found  more  than  one  circumstance  of 
exultation  in  this  accident,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  William 
III.  "  The  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet "  became  one  of 
their  party  toasts,  and  they  wrote  many  eulogies  on  the  saga- 
city of  '  Sorrel,'  who  had  been  the  favourite  pony  of  the  un- 
fortunate sir  John  Fenwick,  and  had  taken  an  opportunity  of 
thus  revenging  the  illegal  death  of  his  master.  Pope  has  fol- 
lowed this  example  in  the  contrast  he  drew  between  the  pre- 
servation of  Charles  at  Boscobel,  and  the  accident  at  Bushy : 

>  White  Keimet's  History,  vol.  Ui.  p.  831 ;  and  Lamberty,  wbo  likewifie  speaks 
as  irom  the  king's  lips. 
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"  Angels,  who  watched  the  guardian  oak  so  well,  ^^ 
How  chanced  ye  slept  when  luckless  Sorrel  fell  ?" 

When  Ronjat  had  set  the  fractured  collar-bone  of  the  king, 
he  earnestly  recommended  to  him  rest  and  medical  regimen. 
WilUam  refused  to  submit  to  any  such  discipUne :  he  made 
light  of  the  accident,  declared  the  injury  was  nothing,  that  he 
must  go  to  Kensington  that  night,  and  go  he  would,  despite 
of  all  remonstrance.     On  the  journey,  the  jolting  oi  the  car- 
riage displaced  the  fractured  bones,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  pain  and  exhaustion  when  he  arrived  at  his  palace  of 
Kensington.     Bidloo,  his  household  physician,  received  him 
there,  and  making  many  remonstrances  regarding  the  wnful- 
ness  of  royal  patients,  the  injured  collar-bone  was  re-set  by 
Ronjat,  under  the  physician's  superintendence. 

The  pubUc  papers  announced  the  accident  under  which  the 
king  was  suffering  in  their  own  peculiar  manner;  likewise, 
they  record  the  movements  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
mark  during  the  important  week  while  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty  hung  in  suspense.     "  As  the  king  was  taking  the 
divertisement  of  hunting  a  deer,  near  Hampton  town,  on  Satur- 
da^last,'  (21  Feb.,)  his  horse  slipt,  so  that  his  majesty  fell, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  hurt  his  collar-bone ;  at'er  which 
he  Qined  at  Hampton-Court,  and  at  night  came  in  his  coach 
to  Kensington,  where  he  rested  weU  that  night,  as  he  did  on 
Sunday  morning.    Their  royal  highnesses  princess  Anne  and 
George  of  Denmark  have  been  to  Kensington  to  visit  his 
majesty,  who  is,  blessed  be  God!  in  a  very   good  state  of 
health,  and  in  no  manner  of  danger  from  the  accident.'    The 
princess  and  her  consort,  on  February  24,  paid  a  visit  at  Ken- 
smgton  to  his  majesty,  who,  God  be  thanked,  is  in  perfect 
health :  their  highnesses  went  on  to  Windsor."     His  majesty 
is  very  well,  notwithstanding  the  fall  he  got  on  Saturday  a 

»  This  couplet  was  among  the  pa^isages  suppressed  until  the  editions  after 
Pope's  death:  It  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Knox's  Elegant  Extracts,  and  m  Dr. 
Valpy's  edition  of  Pope's  Works. 

8  The  Postboy,  Saturday,  Feb.  21  to  Feb.  24, 1701-2 :  Brit.  Museum. 

»  The  Flying  Post,  ibid. 

*  The  English  Poet,  Monday,  Feb.  23  to  Feb.  25. 
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hunting.    Yesterday,  (Feb.  26,)  their  royal  highnesses  paid 
the  king  a  visit,  on  their  return  from  Windsor."' 

The  king  sent  a  message  to  the  houses  of  parhament  (28th 
of  February)  for  promoting  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  mishap  of  breaking  the  collar-bone  "  as  an 
unliappy  accident;"  meantime,  he  advised  expedition  in  pass- 
ing the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  young  James  Stuart,  which  had 
been  in  agitation  in  parhament  since  the  preceding  January. 
It  is  just  possible,  that  when  the  act  passed  parhament,  March 
1st  against  a  child,  who  was  his  nearest  male  relative,  some 
agitation  might  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  invahd  king,  for 
that  self-same  hour  he  was  struck  with  his  mortal  malady, 
which  appeared  in  the  shape  of  spasmodic  cramp.    He  reco- 
vered a  little  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  and,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  walked  for  exercise  in  the   gallery   of  Kensington- 
palace.     He  felt  fatigued,  and  sat  down  on  a  couch  near  an 
open  window,  and  fell  fast  asleep :  he  slept  two  hours.   No  one 
dared  to  disturb  him,  for  his  pages  and  personal  attendants 
dreaded  the  effects  of  his  positiveness  and  peevishness.  Shiver- 
ings  and  spasms  seized  him  when  he  awoke  from  this  un- 
healthy slumber :  he  was  carried  to  bed  in  great  misery.    Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  the  poetaster  physician,  attended  him, 
but  did  him  no  good.    It  may  be  judged  how  Httle  the  pubhc 
papers  knew  of  his  majesty's  malady,  or  were  permitted  to 
communicate  concerning  it,  by  these  passages:  "The  king 
continues  very  well ;  but  it  not  being  advisable  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  yet  go  abroad,  the  act  for  attainting  the  pre- 
tended prmce   of  Wales,  and  the  act  for  further  punishing 
deserters  and  mutineers,  received  the  royal  assent."^    Not- 

»  Postman,  Feb.  26. 
2  Postman  newspaper,  March  3,  1702,  which  contained,  in  the  same  week,  the 
following  advertisement :  "  The  true  effigies  of  Georgius  Augustus,  (and  not 
Gulielmus  Eraestus,  as  was  by  mistake  mentioned  in  a  previous  Postman,)  prince 
of  Hanover,  grandson  to  the  most  illustrious  princess  Sophia,  duchess-dowager, 
daughter  to  Elizabeth  queen  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Chules  I.,  declared  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  &c.,  by  the  late  act  for  settling  the  succession  in  the 
Protestant  hne.  Done  from  the  original  brought  over  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
and  humbly  dedicated  to  the  lord  Mohun.  Sold  by  E,  Cooper,  at  the  Three 
Pidgeons,  in  Bedford-street,  price  1*.  6d."  ThU  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  on  the  attainder  of  the  unfortunate  James  Stuart.  The  prince  represented 
was  aftenvards  George  II.,  then  a  boy  about  the  same  age  with  his  cousin,  the 
expatriated  prince  of  Wales. 
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withstanding  the  assertion  of  the  public  prints,  the  attainder 
of  the  young  prince,  James  Stuart,  had  not  received  the  royal 
ratification,  for  the  king  fell  into  fits  whenever  he  attempted 
to  .^ign  the  act,'  which  was  finally  stamped  by  his  ministers 
with  his  initials  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  when  his  death 
was  approaching.''  Utter  silence  was  maintained  in  the  news- 
papers regardmg  the  state  of  WiUiam  during  the  last  days  of 
his  existence ;  but  stocks  fell  every  day,  and  from  this  occult 
bulletin  the  moneyed  world  formed   accurate  inferences  on 

the  subject. 

All  this  time  the  king's  breath  became  more  and  more 
oppressed,— a  fatal  symptom,  which  was  soon  observed  by  lord 
Jersey,  the  lord  chamberlain  of  his  hcosehold.    This  courtier 
immediately  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  with  the  news  to 
the  princess  Anne,  at  St.  James's-palace.    Likewise,  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  agony  of  king  William,  did  lord  Jersey  de- 
spatch inteUigence  to  the  expectant  heiress  that  the  breath  of 
the  royal  patient  "  grew  shorter  every  half-hour."    The  prin- 
cess  had  sent,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  to  Kensington-palace 
a  dutiful  message  to  the  king,  entreating  permission  to  see 
him  in  his  bedch-  mber.     It  was  answered  by  the  dying  king 
himself,  who  collected  liis  strength  sufficiently  to  pronounce  a 
short  and  rude  "No!"^    The  prince  of  Denmark  actually 
made  many  attempts  to  enter  the  king's  chamber,  but  met 
with  as  many  downright  repulses.     The  newspapers  of  the 
day  affirm,  that  the  king  was  kept  alive  all  the  Saturday  night 
by  the  use  of  "  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  cordial."    Lamberty,  who 
was  in  the  palace  with  his  patron,  lord  Portland,  that  night, 
and   therefore  is  indisputable  evidence,   declares  "that  the 
king  was  supported  entirely  by  spirituous  liquors."    Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  cordial  was  a  strong  spirituous  compound. 

His  majesty  had  desired  to  see  his  old  friend,  Bentinck  lord 
Portland,  who,  it  is  well  known,  never  came  to  court  after 
the  period  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  excepting  on  a  special 
message.  This  nobleman  was  sent  for,  and  was  momentarily 
expected  during  the  Saturday  evening.     The  king  was  like- 

1   Coxe's  Wal«x>le  Pa'x?r«s  vol,  i.  p.  17. 
s  See  vol.  vi.,  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice.  »  Ralph's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  1623. 
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wise  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  young  favourite, 
Keppel  earl  of  Albemarle,  from  ;;  mission  on  which  he  had 
sent  him  to  Holland ;  he  arrived  just  before  1  ...  King  lost  his 
speech,  and  was  in  his  travelling  boots  when  he  came  to  his 
majesty's  bed-side.  The  king  was  very  desirous  of  saying 
something  in  confidence  to  Keppel.  He  gave  him  the  Leys  of 
his  escritoir,  and  bade  him  tak(  possession,  for  his  private  use, 
of  20,000  guineas, — all  the  private  property  his  majesty  had 
at  command.  He  likewise  directed  him  to  destroy  all  thig 
letters  that  would  be  found  in  a  cabinet  which  he  named.* 
Keppel  was  extremely  eager  to  give  his  royal  master  informa- 
tion of  the  rapid  progress  of  his  martial  preparations  for  the 
commencement  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  but,  for  the 
first  time,  the  departing  warrior  listened  to  the  anticipations 
of  battle  with  a  cold  dull  ear.  All  the  comment  he  made  was 
comprised  in  these  impressive  words,  the  last  he  uttered  dis- 
tinctly: "Je  tire  vers  ma  fin" — *I  draw  towards  my  end.* 

The  earl  of  Portland  entered  the  chamber  of  death  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning ;  the  king  was  speechless,  but  had  not 
then  lost  memory  or  consciousness.  He  took  the  hand  of  his 
old  friend,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  held  it  there  while  the 
pangs  of  death  were  deahng  with  him.  Lamberty,  the  secre- 
tary of  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  expressly  declares  that  no 
English  lord  was  admitted  into  the  royal  chamber  mitil  the 
king  had  lost  all  consciousness.  Burnet  and  others  give  an 
account  of  the  king's  devout  reception  of  the  sacrament,  as 
administered  by  ai'chbishop  Tennison,  a  fact  which  Lamberty 
positively  denies. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  William  III.  drew  his  last 
breath ;  he  expired  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his  page,  Sewel, 
who  sat  behind  his  pillow  supporting  him.  The  lords  in  wait- 
ing, the  earls  of  Scarborough  and  Lexington,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived that  the  spirit  had  departed,  than  they  told  Ronjat,  the 
surgeon,  to  unbind  from  the  wrist  of  the  royal  corpse  a  black 
ribbon,  which  fastened  a  bracelet  of  queen  Mary's  hair  close 
on  the  pulse.^    It  was  an  outrage  to  tear  from  the  arm  of  the 

•  Macplierson,  vol.  ii.  p.  207.     The  historian  considers  that  these  papers,  if 
liredurveU,  would  have  thrown  very  iraportunt  lights  on  his  biography. 
2  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain. 
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breathless  warrior  this  memorial,  so  long  chenshed  and  so 
secretly  kept.  If  William  had  not  through  hfe  scorned  the 
language  of  poetry,  his  newly  separated  spirit  might  have 
sympathized  with  the  exquisite  lines  of  that  true  poet,  Cra- 
shaw: — 

"  Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harm 
Or  question  much 
The  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm  : 
The  mystery,  the  sign,  thou  must  not  touch." 

William  III.  was  fifty-one  years,  four  months,  and  four 
days  old  when  he  died;  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  three 
weeks,  and  two  days.  More  than  one  prelate,  with  other  per- 
sons of  rank,  were  waiting,  either  in  Kensington-palace  or  in 
the  environs,  to  carry  the  news  of  her  royalty  to  the  princess, 
now  queen  Anne. 


ANNE, 

QUEEN-REGNANT   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Accession  of  queen  Anne — Bishop  Burnet  announces  to  her  the  deathof  king  William 

She  declines  an  audience  to  her  uncle  Clarendon — He  refuses  to  take  the 

oath  of  allegiance — Compliments  of  her  courtiers — Queen's  first  council — Visit 
to  houses  of  parliament,  &c. — Takes  possession  of  Kensington-palace — Negotia- 
tion with  bishop  Ken  to  crown  her,  and  resume  his  prelacy — He  refuses  to 
take  the  oaths,  or  to  crown  her— Queen  Anne  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  queen 
of  Scotland — Singular  abnegation  of  the  prince-consort — Queen  sits  to  Kneller 
for  her  Windsor  portrait,  (see  frontispiece) — Her  coronation — Queen's  infirmity 
of  lameness — Her  protestant  coronation-oath,  ceremonial,  &c. — Anecdote  of  the 
queen  and  her  consort — Anne  declares  war  with  France — Queen's  letter  for 
mercy  to  deserters — Great  power  of  lady  lilarlborough  as  mistress  of  her  robes, 
&c. — Queen's  enmity  to  lord  Brandon — The  queen  abolishes  sale  of  places  at 
court — Is  alarmed  at  the  illness  of  her  consort — Accompanies  him  to  Bath — 
Her  royal  reception  at  Oxford — Curious  adventure  of  prince  George  at  Bristol 
— He  dines  with  John  Duddlestone,  the  bodice-maker — Queen  Anne  invites 
John  Duddlestone  and  his  wife  to  Windsor-castle  —  Queen  knights  John 
Duddlestone,  and  gives  her  gold  watch  to  his  wife  —  The  queen's  name- 
children. 

Anxious  vigils  had  been  held  at  St.  James's-palace  since  the 
last  rude  repulse  had  been  given  by  the  dying  king  to  the 
visit  of  his  heiress-expectant  and  her  husband,  when  they 
came  to  see  him,  during  his  last  illness,  at  Kensington;  agents 
in  their  interest  were,  however,  very  busy  about  his  death- 
bed. Throughout  the  preceding  Saturday  night  and  early 
morning  of  Sunday,  March  8th,  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
favourite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  sat  in  momentary  expectation 
of  the  dawn  of  the  royalty  of  the  one  and  the  dictatorship 
of  the  other,  receiving  frequently  hurried  notes  from  lord 
Jersey,  the  king^s  lord  chamberlain,  describing  "  how  the 
breath  of  William  III.  grew  shorter  and  shorter."'  The  lady 
Marlborough,  according  to  her  own  account,  was  seized 
'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  120. 
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with  a  qualm  of  horror  while  these  half-hourly  bulletins  were 
coining  in.  She  thus  mentions  the  circumstance  to  lord  Choi- 
mondeley,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
duchess  addressed  her  "  Conduct,"  to  the  exaltation  of  her 
own  sensibility,  and  the  depreciation  of  every  one  else  con- 
cerned in  the  matter :— "  And  now,  after  all  I  have  related 
of  the  king,  and  after  so  much  dislike  as  I  have  expressed  of 
his  character  and  conduct,  I  shall  be  hardly  behoved  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  Yes,  your  lordship  ivill  beheve  me,  for 
you  will  judge  of  my  heart  by  your  own.  When  king 
William  came  to  die,  I  felt  nothing  of  that  satisfaction  which 
I  once  thought  I  should  have  had  on  this  occasion ;  and  my 
lord  and  lady  Jersey's  writing  and  sending  perpetually  to 
give  account  as  his  breath  grew  shorter,  filled  me  with  horror. 
I  thought  I  would  lose  the  best  employment  at  court,  sooner 
than  act  so  odious  a  part." 

But  there  was  another  personage  who  had  likewise  sta- 
tioned himself  as  a  watcher  of  the  faihng  respiration  of  king 
William, — a  volunteer  in  that  service,  who  meant  to  run  a 
race  with  Anne's  chosen  agents,  and  be  the  first  in  with  the 
inteUigence  of  death.     He  did  so,  and  won  it  too,  for  he 
brought  the  queen  the  earhest  tidings  of  her  royalty.     "  As 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  king  William,"  says  lord  Dart- 
mouth, "  by  which  event  all  expectations  from  him  were  for 
ever  at  an  end,  off  set  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
drove  hard  to  bring  the  first  tidings  of  the  king's  demise  to 
St.  James's-palace,  where  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  new 
queen's  feet,    full  of  joy  and    duty ;    but    he    obtained   no 
advantage  over  the  carl  of  Essex,  [the  lord  of  tlie  bedchamber 
then  in  waiting,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  communicate 
the  event,]  besides  being  universally  laughed  at  for  his  offici- 
ousncss."'     Burnet  must  have  received  some  signal  scorn  ou 
this  occasion  from  her  majesty,  which  hurt  his  self-love  too 
much  to  permit  him  to  dwell  on  it,  since  he  omits  to  record 
that  he  was  the  first  voice  that  hailed  Anne  queen  of  the 
British  empire.     But  the  fact  is  undeniable,  since  it  is  told 
by  friend  as  well  as  foe.      "  On  the  queen's  accession  to  t!ic 
»  Lord  Durtmoutli's  Notes  to  Buruet'a  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  309. 
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throne,"  wrote  the  spy  Mackey,  "  the  bishop  was  the  first 
that  brought  her  the  news  of  king  Wilham's  death ;  yet  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  lodgings  at  court,  and  met  with  several 
affronts."  • 

Every  succeeding  minute  of  that  memorable  Sunday  mom- 
ing  brought  some  other  apphcant  for  audience  with  the  queen 
from  her  intimate  friends  or  near  relations.  All  was  business 
and  bustle ;  the  sun  was  as  bright  and  glaring  as  ever  shone 
on  a  clear  March  morning;  the  bells  called  from  all  the 
steeples  in  London  and  Westminster  to  morning-prayer :  few 
heeded  the  summons.  The  queen  was  receiving  those,  among 
the  crowds  of  politicians  besieging  her  presence-chamber  at 
St.  James's,  whom  she  considered  entitled  to  an  interview  at 
the  private  levee  she  held  before  the  important  public  busi- 
ness began  of  her  recognition  by  the  privy  council.  Among 
others,  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  seen  pressing 
through  the  throngs  in  the  ante-chamber  that  besieged  the 
cabinet  of  newly-ascended  majesty.  The  queen  guessed  his 
errand  only  too  truly.  He  desired  of  the  lord  in  waiting 
"admittance  to  his  niece."  The  message  was  delivered  to 
her  majesty,  who  sent  word  to  him,  "  that  if  he  would  go 
and  qualify  himself  to  enter  her  presence,  she  would  be  very 
gl.-Kl  to  see  him."  Her  meaning  was,  "  that  if  he  chose  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  as  his  legitimate  sovereign, 
she  was  willing  to  admit  him."     In  fact,  her  lord  in  waiting 

•  Mackey's  Characters,  p.  140.  This  man,  who  passed  the  prhicipal  part  of 
his  lifo  as  u  paid  spy,  has  left  a  curious  collection  of  written  characters  of  the 
nobility  composing  the  court  and  senate  of  WiUiam  r.nd  Mary,  and  Anne.  He 
was  a  particular  friend  of  bishop  Burnet,  and  appointed  his  executor,  which  office 
lie  fiilfilled ;  but  his  own  standard  of  moral  rectitude  was  so  low,  that  he  printed 
some  remains  of  Burnet  which  scandalized  all  Christendom.  Lord  Dartmouth  is 
thus  described  by  the  spy  Maekey,  who  drew  the  characters  of  the  court  of  queen 
Anne  rather  according  to  their  politics  than  their  qualifications.  The  characters 
are  retouched  by  the  remarks  of  Swift.  Lord  Dartmouth,  neither  being  a 
Jacobite  nor  a  republican,  met  with  the  approbation  of  neither.  So  much  the 
better  for  our  purposes,  because  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  that  nobleman  can 
.be  the  better  relied  upon.  "  Lord  Dartmouth,"  says  Mackey,  "  sots  up  for  a  critic 
in  conversation,  makes  jests,  and  loves  to  laugh  at  them;  takes  a  deal  of  pains  in 
liis  office,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  rising  at  court;  is  a  short  thick  man,  turned  of 
tbirty-four  years."—"  This  is  fair  enough  writ,"  comments  Swift,  "  hut  lord 
Dartmouth  hm  little  sincerity."  That  is,  ho  was  not  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
Uj  lung  in  the  chevalier  St.  George  as  James  111.,  on  the  "death  of  Anne,  as  that 
prmce  remained  hitlexibly  a  Romun-cutholic. 
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demanded,  "  if  he  was  willing  to  take  the  oath  to  queen 
Anne?"— "No,"  replied  Clarendon;  "I  come  to  talk  to  my 
niece.     I  shall  take  no  other  oaths  than  I  have  taken." 

How  this  imcompromising  relative  meant  to  talk  to  her, 
may  be  judged  by  his  conversations  with  her  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Queen  Anne  refused  to  see  her  uncle  witL 
out  he  took  the  oaths  whereby  he  recognised  her  as  his 
sovereign;  "and,"  observes  our  authority,  Roger  Coke,  "that 
wretched 'man  remained  a  non-juror  to  the  day  of  his 
death."'  Queen  Anne  was  thus  obliged  to  begm  her  reign 
with  an  act  of  hostUity  to  her  nearest  relative  in  England. 
Clarendon's  errand  was  evidently  to  recall  the  promises  the 
queen  had  made  to  her  father  after  the  death  of  her  son. 
Her  other  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  was  more  complymg;  he 
had  been  one  of  the  state-ministers  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary, 
and  was  destined  by  queen  Anne  to  have  the  chief  share  m 
the  government  of  her  empire. 

Scarcely  was  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  excluded  on  ac 
count  of  still  persisting  in  his  nonjuring  principles,  when  the 
queen's  former  lover,  the  marquess  of  Normanby,  presented 
himself.    With  the  same  Jacobite  affections  as  lord  Clarendon, 
the  marquess  possessed  that  perfect  indifference  to  rehgion 
which  permitted  him  to  take  as  many  contradictory  oaths 
as  were,  m  the  seventeenth  century,  considered  needful  for 
the  public  weal.      When  this  elegant  coiui;ier  had  made  his 
homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  her  majesty,  who  was  a  person 
of  very  few  words,  and  of  still  fewer  ideas,  had  recourse  to 
her  usual  theme^  of  conversation,  by  remarking,  "  that  it  was 
a  very  fine  day."—"  Your  majesty  must  allow  me  to  declare, 
that  it  is  the  finest  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life !"— a  speech 
which  obtained  for  him  from  the  court  the  laudations  due  to 
a  bon-mot,  as  well  as  to  a  neatly-turned  compliment,  in  winch 
happy  allusion  was  made  to  the  beautiful  weather.     In  fact, 
superstition  is  never  more  active  than  in  remarks  relative 
to  the  serenity  or  tempestuousness  of  the  air,  at  a  period 
when  any  remarkable  event  happens:   there  are  few  of  the 
'  Detection,  by  Kogcf  Coke,  Yol.  isJ.  p.  ""0- 
2  Swlfl'a  Journal  to  Stella. 
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annalists  of  the  reign  of  Anne  that  did  not  comment  on  the 
bright  day  of  her  accession,  on  the  glorious  shining  forth  of 
the  sun,  and  predict  a  happy  reign  from  the  pleasantness  of 
the  weather.  The  contrast  was  the  greater  from  the  long 
years  of  inclemency  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  Wilham 
and  Mary,  and  had  continued  during  the  solitary  reign  of  the 
former,  adding  famine  to  the  evils  of  his  interminable  wars. 

Another  early  courtier,  at  this  royal  levee,  was  lord  Dart- 
mouth, who  affected  no  grimace  of  sorrow  for  the  decease  of 
the  queen's  predecessor.  He  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  grim  fortress  of  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  immured  on  the  mere  warrant  of  queen 
Mary,  who  suspected  him  of  attachment  to  his  old  admiral, 
her  deposed  father,  although  he  had  given  greater  proof  of  his 
love  to  his  religion  and  country,  by  surrendering  the  fleet 
without  bloodshed  when  the  Enghsh  nation  declared  against 
James  II.  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  son,  was  certainly  not  a 
partisan  of  James,  for  he  has  not  spared  him,  although  he 
exposed  the  falsehoods  told  by  his  enemies.  He  recognised 
queen  Anne  as  constitutional  sovereign,  by  telling  her  "  his 
joy  at  her  accession  was  indeed  without  the  least  alloy."  The 
queen  replied,  "that  she  did  sincerely  believe  him."'  All 
these  visits  to  royalty  took  place  while  the  privy  council  was 
collectmg,  in  which  the  new  queen  was  solemnly  recognised, 
and  at  which  she  presided,  about  noon  the  same  day,  her 
majesty  being  dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  the  demise  of  her 
father,  James  II. 

The  members  of  both  houses  of  parHament  met  that  morn- 
ing, although  it  was  Sunday,  and  Mr.  secretary  Vernon  noti- 
fied the  death  of  Wilham  III.  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Granville  rose,  after  the  secretary  had  finished  his  an- 
nouncement, and  commenced  what  Anne's  opponents  called  a 
tory  gratulation,  beginning  with — "  Sir,  we  have  lost  a  great 
king,  and  we  have  got  a  most  gracious  queen."'  When  all 
the  speeches  proper  for  the  occasion  were  spoken,  the  houses 

*  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bunict's  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  11. 
'  Speaker  Onslow's  Notes  on  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol,  v.  p,  2. 
VOL.  VIII.  K 
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of  lords  and  commons  went  up  with  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  queen  on  her  accession.^ 

Anne  received  these  august  assemblies  with  much  grace 
and  dignity,  and  her  greatest  accomphshment  was  displayed 
in  the  answers  she  gave.     As  constitutional  queen,  of  course, 
the  matter  she  spoke  was  in  the  words  of  her  ministers;  her 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  were  her  own.     The  sweetness  of 
her  voice  in  utterance  had,  when  a  girl,  so  much  pleased  her 
uncle  Charles  II.,  that  he  ordered  Mrs.  Betterton,  the  famous 
actress,  to  teach  her  to  speak ;  «  which  had  been  done,"  says 
lord  Dartmouth,  "with  such  success,  that  even  on  this  oc- 
casion it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  her,  though  she  had  a 
bashfulness  that  made  it  very  uneasy  to  herself  to  say  much 
in  pubhc."— "  I  have  heard  the  queen  speak  from  the  throne," 
observes  speaker  Onslow,  (long  after  she  had  passed  away, 
therefore  the  commendation  could  not  be  flattery,)  "  and  she 
had  all  that  bishop  Burnet  and  others  have  noticed  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  manner.     I  never  saw  an  audience 
more  affected :  it  was  a  sort  of  charm."^    There  was  no  httle 
tact  m  king  Charles's  directions  to  have  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  princess,  his  niece,  cultivated  for  the  science  of  elocution 
rather  than  for  song,  since  a  royal  personage  sways  more  hearts 
by  speaking  than  by  singing. 

Notwithstanding  the  multifarious  employments  and  agita- 
tions of  that  memorable  Sunday  of  her  accession,  the  queen 
attended  divine  service  at  St.  James's  chapel,  and  heard  a 
long  sermon  preached  by  Burnet.^  Her  majesty  was,  in  the 
afternoon,  proclaimed  before  the  gates  of  St.  James's-palace, 
at  Temple-bar,  and  in  Cheapside." 

The  day  of  the  queen's  accession  would  have  been  one  of 
great  trial  to  a  woman  of  a  more  sensitive  nature,  for  she  had 
to  retire  to  the  suite  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  her  son, 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  James's-palace,  while 
her  private  apartments  were  hung  with  black,  as  decent  mourn- 
ing for  king  WiUiam.     A  general  mourning  was  ordered  by 

>  Acx^ording  to  the  Posttoy  newspaper,  (Brit.  Museum,)  these  addresses  were 
nffprfid  fhfi  fiveninar  of  Anne's  accession. 

«  Speaker  Onslow's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  Z. 
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lier  privy  council  for  the  recently  deceased  king.'  To  mark  the 
difference  between  the  black  she  wore  for  her  parent,  and  the 
court-raouming  she  assumed  for  her  brother-in-law,  the  queen 
chose  to  mourn  for  her  predecessor  in  purple  ;^  and  she  accord- 
ingly assumed  a  dress  of  that  hue  on  the  day  after  his  decease. 

The  queen  went  in  solemn  state  to  the  house  of  lords 
March  11 :  she  was  attended  in  her  coach  by  the  countess  of 
Marlborough  and  two  other  ladies.  Her  majesty  wore  a  star 
on  her  breast,  and  seated  herse'u  on  the  throne  in  her  royal 
robes :  it  is  said,  by  the  prints  of  the  day,  that  she  wore  the 
crown  of  St.  Edward  on  her  head,  but  this  was  a  mistake.^ 
The  commons  were  sent  for,  and  the  queen  addressed  them 
in  that  sweet,  thrilling  voice  which  has  before  been  described. 
Her  speech  being  the  composition  of  her  ministers,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  load  her  personal  Ufe  with  the  whole  substance. 
The  only  remarkable  points  in  it  were,  that  it  shd  dexterously 
past  all  mention  of  her  brother,  and  earnestly  recommended 
the  attainment  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  She 
concluded  with  these  words :  "  As  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be 
entirely  English,  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you  there  is  not  any 
thing  you  can  expect  oi  desire  from  me  which  I  shall  not  be 
ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  England,  and 
you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious  observer  of  my 
word."* 

There  is,  in  the  corridor  gallery  at  Windsor-castle,  a  pic- 
tare  of  queen  Anne  opening  her  first  parliament.  Lady  Marl- 
borough stands  nearly  behind  her  majesty,  and  the  great 
officers  of  state  are,  as  now,  ranged  round  the  throne ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  custom  had  begun  of  admitting 
ladies  into  the  body  of  the  house  to  view  the  pageant, — at 
least,  none  appear  to  grace  the  scene.  Her  majesty  returned 
m  her  coach,  accompanied  by  his  royal  highness  prince  George, 
to  her  palace  of  St.  James ;  the  sword  was  caiTied  before  her 
by  the  earl  of  Marlborough.  The  queen,  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  her  predecessor  and  the  season  of  Lent,  ordered 

*  Roger  Coke's  Detection,  vol.  iii. 
2  Roger  Coko's  Pot^otion,  vol.  iii.,  and  liondon  Gazette  ar.d  PostlK>y. 
»  Postboy,  March  12, 1701-2.  *  Ibid. 
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the  theatres  to  be  shut  tiU  after  her  coronation.'  It  was 
not  until  March  14  that  an  order  was  issued  by  conned  to 
change  the  royal  names  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  instead  of 
«  our  sovereign  lord  king  William,"  to  insert  «  our  sovereign 
lady  queen  Anne."  Scotland  was  still  a  separate  kmgdom. 
Anne  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Scotland  by  the  lord  Lyon, 
king-at-arms,  as  Anne  I. 

The  queen  retired  to  Windsor^  while  St.  James's-palace  was 
completely  hung  with  black.'— She  announced  her  corona- 
tiou  for  April  23,  the  anniversary  of  that  of  her  unfortunate 
father;  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  "that  the  very  deep 
mourning  was  to  cease  after  that  ceremony."^     "  For  the  en- 
couragement  of  our  Enghsh  sUks,  called  a-la-modesr  says  a 
periodical  of  the  day,  "  his  royal  highness  the  prmce  of  Den- 
mark  and  the  nobility  appear  in  mowning  hat-bands  made  of 
that  sUk,  to  bring  the  same  in  fashion  in  the  place  of  crapes, 
which  ar'e  made  in  the  pope's  country,  whither  we  send  our 
money  for  them."'     Before  the  first  week  of  queen  Anne's 
reign  had  expired,  her  majesty  took  the  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling  her  oft-baffled  mtention  of  causing  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough  to  be  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter.     The  commons 
voted  her  majesty  the  same  revenue  that  had  been  granted 
"  to  king  WiUiam,  of  blessed  memory ;"  and  the  speaker  and 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  took  the  oath  to  her, 
repudiating  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  for 
the  security  of  her  majesty's  person,  and  that  of  the  crown 
in  the  Protestant  Ime.    The  queen  went  to  the  house  of  lords 
March  30,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  gave  her  assent  to 
the  bills  for  her  household,  revenue,  and  com.    In  her  speech, 
she  relinquished  100,000^.  of  the  income  granted  to  her.« 

The  queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  took  immediate 
possession  of  the  royal  apartments  at  Kensington.^  The 
body  of  king  WilUam  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  privately 
removed  from  that  palace,  where  he  breathed  his  last,  to  '  the 
prince's  chamber '  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  embahned 

»  Bover's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1702. 

«  London  Post.  ^^'^ 

•  Beyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1702. 


8  Postboy.  '  Ibid. 
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and  laid  in  state.  The  measure  was  murmured  at  by  the 
household  of  WiUiam  there  certainly  was  something  repug- 
nant to  delicacy  in  the  proceeding.  The  room  where  the  king 
died  was,  however,  left  just  in  the  same  stpte  as  when  he 
expired,  for  many  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  the 
Dutch  colony  at  Kersington-palace  were  in  a  state  of  high 
discontent,  almost  amounting  to  mutiny ;  they  were  ex- 
cessively displeased  at  every  thing  done  in  regard  to  their 
king's  remains,  in  which  bishop  Burnet  entirely  concurred. 
Although,  in  his  history,  he  threw  disgusting  scandals  and  re- 
proaches on  the  character  of  the  royal  defunct,  he,  too,  vented 
his  discontent  at  the  access  on  of  Anne  by  gnimbling  at 
Wilham  III.'s  funeral :  in  his  usual  phrase,  "  'twas  scarce 
decent."  Perhaps  the  ire  of  the  departed  monarch,  could 
he  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  his  own  obsequies,  would 
have  been  chiefly  excited  at  the  fact,  that  his  despised  and 
detested  kinsman,  George  of  Denmark,  thought  proper  to 
officiate  as  chief  mourner, — from  which  office,  although  his 
right,  he  had  been  sedulously  debarred  by  king  William  at 
the  funeral  of  queen  Mary.  Great  debates  had  previously 
taken  place  in  the  privy  council,  whether  the  late  king  should 
be  pubhcly  or  privately  buried :  the  latter  was  decided  on. 
The  burial  took  place  on  Sunday,  April  12,  at  midnight.  The 
procession  began  from  Kensington,  as  if  the  royal  corpse  had 
actually  been  there;  the  funeral  train  followed  an  open 
chariot,  with  the  wax  effigy  (still  in  Westminster-abbey)  seated 
as  if  over  the  coffin.  The  king's  corpse,  contained  within  the 
inner  coffin,  was  introduced  when  the  mourners  arrived  at 
Westminster-palace.  The  pall  was  borne  by  six  dukes  :  his 
royal  highness  George  of  Denmark  was  chief  mourner,  sup- 
ported by  two  dukes.  The  body  was  deposited  in  Henry 
Vll.'s  chapel  while  the  ser\'ice  was  performed,  and  afterwards 
interred  in  the  same  vault  with  his  late  consort,  queen  Mary 
II.,  near  the  coffin  of  their  uncle,  Charles  II.' 

Queen  Anne,  when  the  great  officers  of  her  predecessor's 
household  brought  their  white  sticks  to  surrender  to  her,  re- 
turned them  verj  courteously,  reque^sting  them  to  hold  office, 

'Life  of  King  William  III. 
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at  least  for  the  present ;  but  she  took  lord  Wharton's  white 
staflf  of  the  household  from  him,  and  handed  it  to  sir  Edward 
Seymour  before  his  face/— a  marked  aflPront,  which  incensed 
Wharton  into  muttering  some  threats  of  vengeance,  which  he 
had  opportunities  of  realizing  at  various  times  during  her 
reign.     The  queen,  two  days  afterwards,  appointed  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  her  lord  steward  of  the  household,  an  office  he 
had  held  in  her  sister's  reign ;  the  earl  of  Jersey,  lord  cham- 
berlain; sir   Edward  Seymour,  comptroller;   and  Peregrine 
Bertie,  vice-chamberlain  of  her  household.      To  her  consort 
she  gave  the  high  office  of  generalissimo  of  all  her  forces  by 
sea  and  land.     Her  majesty  did  not  forget  her  old  grudge  to 
Bentinck  earl  of  Portland.     By  the  instigation  of  Saiah  of 
Marlborough,  who  instantly  stepped  into  his  place,  she  expelled 
him  from  his  appointment  as  keeper  of  her  park  at  Windsor. 
Among  the  palace-appointments  which  took  place  at  this  period, 
great  interest  was  made  with  the  queen  by  lord  Godolphin, 
"that  she  would  be  pleased  to  reinstate  Dr.  Radcliflfe  as  her 
physician;"  but  her  majesty  manifested  hvely  remembrance 
of  his  former  deUnquencies  by  replying,  "  :No  ;  RadcUffe  shall 
never  send  me  word  again,  when  I  am  ill,  that  my  ailments 
are  only  vapours."     Her  ministers,   nevertheless,  often  had 
Eadcliffe  privily  consulted  respecting  the  he  ^h  of  their  royal 
mistress,  and  for  his  prescriptions  they  paid,  without  her  know- 
ledge, vast  sums.^ 

It  may  be  very  well  behoved,  from  the  specimens  printed 
in  the  course  of  these  biographies,  that  when  the  contents  of 
the  king's  letter-box,  left  by  him  at  Kensington,  were  looked 
into,  strange  rumours  arose  throughout  the  empire,  raised  by 
those  who  read  the  royal  correspondence.  Among  other  stories, 
one  gained  ground  so  far,  that  the  prosperous  accession  of  her 
majesty  was  made  the  subject  of  congratulation  in  various 
addresses,  because  a  plan  of  William  III.'s  for  her  exclusion 
had  been  discovered.  Perhaps  this  report  was  founded  on  the 
proffered  adoption  of  the  prince  of  Wales  by  William  III.  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick;  it  was,  however,  generally  supposed  that  an 
in^i^-ofi^n  f«T.  f>.p  plppfrpas  of  Hanover  and  her  son  to  take 

1  Cunningham's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  259.  ^  Bio.  Brit. 
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direct  possession  of  the  throne  at  his  death  was  meant.  Dr. 
Drake  was  called  before  the  house  of  lords,  to  answer  "for 
having  written  a  )  pamphlet  defending  the  right  of  the  queen  to 
the  crown,  as  if  the  late  king  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  her 
of  it ;  such  assertion  being  a  libel  on  his  memory."  Dr. 
Drake,  on  being  questioned  "  why  he  wrote  the  book  ?"  re- 
plied, "  He  considered  that  he  had  just  reason  to  write  what 
he  had  ^mtten,  since  he  heard  her  highness  talked  of  disrespect- 
fully in  every  coffee-house,"  The  lords  declared  that  the  report 
of  the  intended  exclusion  was  false  and  groundless,  and  that 
her  majesty's  attorney-general  should  forthwith  prosecute  Dr. 
Drake  for  writing  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  pamphlet.* 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  wear 
mourning  for  William  III.,  but  they  were  already,  as  well  as 
the  queen,  in  the  deepest  weeds  of  sable  for  the  death  of  James 
II.  Those  among  the  whigs  who  had  hitherto  flaunted  in  the 
gayest  colours,  now  followed  the  lord  chamberlain's  mandate, 
and  assumed  mourning  for  William  III.  as  if  for  a  father; 
black,  therefore,  was  the  universal  hue,  the  mourning  either  for 
a  king  or  queen  in  England  being,  until  the  present  century, 
worn  for  a  whole  year,  as  if  for  a  parent.  Some  Jacobite  poet, 
angry  at  the  general  garb  of  woe,  d:  ;ectly  after  the  funeral  of 
the  whig  king  wrote  the  following  address  to  the  mourners, 
which  being  transcribed,  various  copies  were  found  scattered 
in  the  streets  a  few  days  after  Anne's  accession.  It  presents 
a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  times,  but  not  charged  to  the 
utmost,  for  scarcely  half  of  Wilham's  imposts^  are  mentioned, 
not  even  the  cruel  taxes  on  burials,  wills,  and  property  at  death, 
— inflictions  which  were  imported  from  Holland,  and  which, 

'  Boyer's  Annals,  1702.  Dr.  Drake  died  soon  after  this  threat. 
'  Among  the  other  more  familiar  taxes  of  this  era,  the  parliament  of  king 
William,  in  1696,  laid  the  following  extraordinary  property-tax  on  all  conditions 
of  the  people :  "  They  taxed  all  possessors  of  property  according  to  the  true  value 
of  their  real  and  personal  estates,  their  stock  in  trade  or  upon  laud,  and  their 
income  upon  offices  and  professions.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  cruel 
impost  was  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  week  paid  by  all  persons  not  receiving  alms  ; 
likewise  one  farthing  per  week  in  the  pound  of  all  servants  receiving  wages 
amounting  to  4^.  per  annum.  Those  who  received  from  8i.  to  16^.  paid  one 
halipenny  in  the  pound  per  week." — Smollett's  History  of  England,  vol.  Ix. 
p.  2lrj. 
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it  is  said,  give  the  government  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  pro- 
perty  of  every  defunct  who  has  aught  to  leave : — 

"  In  sable  weeds  your  beaux  and  belles  appear. 
And  cloud  the  coming  beauties  of  the  year. 
MotUTi  on,  ye  foolish  fashionable  things, 
Moum  for  your  own  misfortunes,  not  the  king's ; 
Moum  for  the  mighty  mass  of  coin  misspent, — 
Most  prodigally  given,  and  idly  spent ; 
Mourn  for  your  tapestry,  and  your  statues  too. 
Our  Windsor  gutted  to  adorn  his  Loo} 
Mourn  for  the  mitre  long  from  Scotland  gone. 
And  much  more  moum  yoiu:  Union  coming  on. 
Moum  for  a  ten  years'  war  and  dismal  weather. 
And  taxes,  stmng  like  necklaces  together. 
On  salt,  malt,  paper,  cyder,  liffhts,^  and  leather. 
Much  for  the  civil  list  need  not  be  said. 
They  tndy  mourn  who  are  fifteen  months  unpaid. 
Well,  then,  my  friends,  since  things  you  see  ai'c  so. 
Let's  e'en  mourn  on ;  'twould  lessen  much  our  woe. 
Had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years  ago  ! 
Your  sea  has  oft  run  purple  to  the  shore,  , 

And  Flanders  been  manured  with  English  gore." 

The  muster-roll  of  wits  and  poets  who  were  to  combine  for 
the  support  of  the  whig  junta,  was  described  in  an  anonymous 
satirical  poem  of  Pamell.  These  poUtical  lampoons  were  the 
oracles  of  that  day,  and  filled  the  places  of  the  "  leading 
article  "  in  the  modem  newspapers,  and  the  political  sermons 
of  the  preceding  century.  The  subsequent  retirement  from 
the  ministry  of  the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  is  predicted 
by  Pamell,  who  describes  the  whig  ohgarchy  as  mustering 
then-  forces  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  William.  After 
sketching  Sunderland  under  the  name  of  Cethego,  he  makes 
Montague,  lord  Hahfax,  boast  o£  his  literary  influence  in  a 
speech,  which  marks  the  position  of  most  of  the  authors  of 
Anne's  reign  at  the  commenrement : — 

"  Congreve,  for  me,  Pastora's  death  did  mourn. 
And  her  white  name  with  sable  verse  adom." 

»  Tt  is  a  corroborating  incident,  that  the  histories  of  Framllngham-castle  pre- 
serve the  fact  that  its  beautiful  tapestry,  once  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
condemned  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  seized  tor  the  use  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
after  remaining  in  one  of  the  royal  residences  till  this  reign,  was  carried  off  by 
William  III.  for  the  adornment  of  Loo.  Other  antiquities  of  furniture  and 
ornament,  in  which  the  ancient  apartments  of  V/indscir-castle  are  so  stnmgely  dn- 
flcient,  were  abstracted  by  the  same  king  for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  found 

'  William  IIL's  window-taxes,— usually  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Pitt. 
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This  was  a  mawkish  elegy,  which  Congreve  wrote  on  the  death 
of  Mary  II.,  whom  he  panegyrized  under  the  affected  name  of 
Pastora.  Authors  of  coarse  worldly  comedies  are  poor  hands 
at  elegies. 

"  Rowe,  too,  18  mine  j  and  of  the  whiggish  trmn, 
'Twaa  he  that  sang  immortal  Tamerlane." 

This  is  Rowe,  the  author  of  Jane  Shore,  and  the  Fair  Peni- 
tent. Immortal  '  Tamerlane,'  in  whom  the  revolutionists 
affected  to  recognise  William  III.,  is  a  ranting  tragedy  long 
defunct. 

"  I  helped  to  polish  Garth's  rough  awkward  lays. 
Taught  him  in  tuneful  lines  to  sound  our  party's  praise." 

Samuel  Garth  was  a  political  physician,  who  was  more  re- 
nowned for  poems  than  pills :  his  name  is  still  in  the  public 
memory,  although  his  poems  are  utterly  forgotten.^  He  was 
personally  abusive  to  queen  Anne  during  the  whole  of  her 


reign. 


"  Walsh  votes  for  us,  who,  though  he  never  writ. 
Yet  passes  for  a  poet  and  a  wit." 


The  memory  of  "Walsh  chiefly  survives  in  Pope's  and  Swift's 
letters :  he  was  a  member  of  parhament,  with  Uterary  tastes. 

"  Van's  vulgar  plotless  plays  were  once  my  hoast. 
But  now  the  poet 's  in  the  buUder  lost." 

Vanbrugh  is  here  indicated,  the  author  of  the  Provoked 
Husband,  and  the  architect  of  Blenheim. 

"  On  Addison  v/e  safely  may  ueptiid, 
A  pension  never  fails  to  o^ain  a  friend; 
Through  Alpine  hills  he  shall  my  name  resound. 
And  make  his  patron  known  in  classic  ground." 

Addison  was  then  making  a  classic  tour,  being  enabled  to 
travel  by  a  pension  allowed  him  by  Halifax.  His  pubUcation 
on  that  tour  is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  He  aftenvirds  re- 
turned the  obligation,  by  supporting,  with  his  own  pen  and 
that  of  his  ally,  Steele,  the  ministrj'^  that  had  patronised  him. 
Steele  is  not  named  in  this  list,  which  is  surprising,  si  i  e  he 
was  the  most  headlong  of  their  party- writers. 

'  Giirth  has  far  better  claims  to  immortality  than  his  verses  could  give.  He 
was  the  first  physician  of  his  age  who  suggested  the  idea  of  dispensaries,  where 
advice  wsjs  given  gratis  to  the  poor.  He  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  tliose 
bfinGV(ilfint  ir  ""itution?..  at  least  in  fiiQd-€r-yi  times.  His  'X)em  of  The  I^i-s^^nssTY 
was  a  satire  on  the  interested  quacks  and  apothecaries  who  opposed  the  charity. 
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Parnell  proceeds  to  versify  some  expressions  of  Halifax  on 
the  power  of  literary  aid : — 

«  Princes  but  sit  unsettled  on  their  thrones. 
Unless  supported  by  Apollo's  sons. 
Happy  Augustus  had  the  Mantuan  muse. 
And  happier  Nassau  had  his  Montague's  j 
But  Anna,  that  ill-fated  tory  queen. 
Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  poet's  pen." 

No  one  among  the  list,  however,  personjilly  attacked  the 
queen  but  Garth,  who  alluded,  in  no  measured  phrases,  to 
her  supposed  propensity  of  imbibing  more  than  did  her  good. 
ParncU  himself  concludes  this  singular  poem  with  an  elegant 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lately  lost  son  of  the  queen, 
whom  he  tenns  the  MarceUus  of  the  English  nation.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  and  truly 
foreteUs  that  the  queen's  favourite,  lady  Marlborough,  wiU 
dispossess  him  of  all  power.  i 

"  I  foresee  his  fete. 
To  be  supplanted  by  Sempronia's  hate, 
(Sempronia,  of  a  false  procuring  race,^ 
The  senate's  grievance  and  the  court's  disgrace.") 

Such  was  the  first  attack  on  lady  Marlborough  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.     The  unmeasured  hatred  of  this  person  to 
the  family  of  Clarendon,  especially  to  lord  Rochester,  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  leading  principle  of  her  life.    The  queen's 
natural  aflfection  towards  her  uncle,  produced  the  first  dis- 
pules  between  her  and  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  who,  strong  in 
her  alliance  with  the  house  of  Sunderland,  scarcely  conde- 
scended  to  acknowledge  herself  to  be  the  favourite  of  queen 
Anne  ;  but  hinted  that  the  queen  was  a  very  humble-minded 
person,  exceedingly  obliged  to  her.    The  career  of  lord  Sunder- 
land  was,  at  the  accession  of  Anne,  nearly  «t  its  end.    All  his 
dark  schemes  had  succeeded,  and  the  unbounded  power  of  the 
triumphant  ohgarchy  was  before  him.    The  last  turn  of  for- 
tune's wheel  had  brought  him  to  the  top,  but  hfe  is  too  short 
to  work  the  complex  machinery  which  it  had  been  the  employ- 
ment of  this  statesmen's  subtle  brain  to  devise.     Just  as  all 
lord  Sunderland's  contrivances  were  perfected,  he  was  forced 

>  Thi«  is  another  allusion  to  some  mysterious  blot  ou  the  lineage  of  the 
dooheH  of  Marlborough. 
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to  be  occiipied  with  nothing  but  infirmity,  conscience,  and 

death. 

Queen  Anne  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when,  in- 
fluenced, as  it  is  supposed,  by  her  uncle,  Rochester,  she  mani- 
fested anxiety  to  effect  a  reconcihation  with  the  venerable 
bishop  Ken,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the  reformed 
church  of  England.  She  sent  a  nobleman,  his  personal  friend, 
who  held  a  high  place  in  her  confidence,  to  seek  the  deprived 
bishop,  to  inform  him  that  the  conforming  dissenter,  Kidder, 
whom  her  sister  had  placed  in  his  bishopric,  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  intrusion  into  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  if 
he  Dr.  Ken,  would  swear  allegiance  to  her,  and  resume  his 
prelatic  state  and  revenues.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  added, 
"  that  it  was  her  intention,  if  possible,  to  place  him  iu  the 
primacy  of  England."  It  is  asserted  that  her  majesty  wished 
to  be  crowned  by  his  hands.  By  some  means  her  ministxy 
had  induced  Kidder  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  then 
vacant,  and  to  surrender  Bath  and  Wells  to  its  rightful 
occupant. 

Surely  the  primitive  Christian  church  never  saw  mitres  and 
primacies,  the  consecration  of  crowns  and  the  benediction  of 
sceptres,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  poorer  man.  The  de- 
prived bishop,  being  beloved  by  his  people,  had  been  required 
to  perform  all  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  see.  Dr.  Kidder,  to 
whom  the  temporaUties  of  bishop  Ken  had  been  given  by 
William  and  Mary  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  having 
long  officiated  as  a  dissenting  preacher,*  and  being  reported 
still  to  hold  the  Socinian  doctrines  fashionable  at  the  Dutch 
court,  was  equally  distasteful  to  the  true  chrrch-of-England 
prelate  and  his  diocese.  At  the  earnest  call  of  his  clergy  and 
people.  Ken  struggled  with  his  poverty  and  infirmities  to 
perform  the  office  of  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Well  was 
his  only  coat,  patched  and  thin  as  it  was,  known,  when  he 
went  on  his  progresses  from  Salisbury  through  Somersetshire, 
riding  slowly  on  his  old  white  horse,'  almost  as  poor  and 
infirm  as  its  master.    Thus  would  the  bishop  go  forth  to  the 

'  tiee  biographies  of  bishops  Ken  and  Kidder,  in  the  BiugrapUia  iii'It. 
»  Bowles'  liife  of  Ken. 
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confirmations  or  ordinations  where  his  presence  v/m  entreated 
by  his  lonng  flock. 

Since  his  degradation  by  queen  Mary,  this  inspired  poet 
and  blameless  prelate  of  our  church,  when  driven  by  her  from 
the  palace  of  Wells,  had  continued  to  Uve  on  the  charity  of 
his  nephew,  the  rev.  Isaac  Walton,  in  Salisbury-close.    Such 
was  his  winter  retreat  j  but  part  of  the  summer  he  usually 
spent  at  Longleat,  with  his  friend  lord  Weymouth,  a  noble- 
man  who  had  always  refused  to  visit  the  court  of  William  and 
Mary,  but,  with  the  duke  of  Beaufort  and  several  other  nobles 
attached  to  James  II.,  had  hastened  to  London  to  greet  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne.    It  was  through  the  agency  of  lord 
Weymouth  that  her  majesty  opened  the  negotiation  for  her 
recognition  by  bishop  Ken.     It  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Ken 
suflfered  this  negotiation  to  go  on  until  he  came  to  take  the 
oath  to  queen  Anne,  and  then  refused,  (having  all  al6ng  in- 
tended  refusal,)  in  order  to  make  his  renunciation  of  the 
queen's  authority  more  striking  to  the  world.'    But  the  deli- 
berate  acting  of  such  a  farce  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  a  man  who  lived  meekly  on 
charity,  because  he  would  not  receive  the  rich  revenues  of 
Bath  and  Wells  inconsistently  with  the 'oath  he  had  taken 
on  his  induction  to  his  dignity.     His  refusal  would  have  cre- 
ated sufficient  sensation  at  any  period,  without  having  recourse 
to  a  theatrical  renunciation.    It  is  undeniable  that  he  was 
willing,  for  the  promotion  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  his  see, 
to  take  the  simple  oath  of  allegiance  to  Anne  as  queen  of 
Great  Britain.    The  man  who  had  resisted  threats  of  personal 
violence  from  William  III.  when  prince  of  Orange,  had  en- 
dured  incarceration  in  the  Tower  from  James  II.  (because  he 
would  not  fulfil  his  despotic  commands  regarding  the  illegal 
abolition  of  the  test  and  penal  laws,)  and  was  finally  hurled 
from  his  bishopric  by  Mary  II.  because  lie  would  not  falsify 
his  oath  to  her  father,  would  doubtless  have  scrupulously  ful- 
filled  any  oath  he  could  have  conscientiously  taken  to  queen 

^Kenxict's  HiMtory  cliargcH  bishop  Kon,  most  uiyustly,  with  this  piece  of 
political  (lipioiuiu.7.  BiBhop  Ken  Ukwwuse  htm  the  honour  of  Dr.  Burnet's  uu- 
qualified  ubu»'.'. 
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Anne.  The  present  crisis  permitted  him  to  do  so  consistently, 
since  his  old  master,  James  II.,  was  just  dead.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  to  queen  Anne  was,  however,  preceded  by  an  oath 
of  abjuration  of  her  young  brother,  which,  as  it  imphed  the 
shameless  falsehood  regarding  his  birth,  bishop  Ken  refused 
to  take.  Here  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  oaths  of  test  and  abjuration ;  they  form  insurmoxmt- 
able  barriers  which  keep  conscientious  persons  from  servin,^ 
■  their  country,  at  the  same  time  they  admit  to  office,  with 
frightful  facihty,  all  those  to  whom  every  denomination  of 
religion  is  equally  indifferent. 

When  bishop  Ken  had  refused  this  oath,  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  had  not  incurred  the  penalties  oipra- 
munire,  for  he  wrote  to  bishop  Lloyd'  to  ask  him  "  whether 
that  oath  was  to  be  enforced?"  for,  pursued  the  venerable 
prelate,  "  I  will  rather  leave  the  kingdom,  old,  sick,  and  in- 
firm us  I  am."  No  evil  consequences  of  the  kind  followed 
his  refusal.  About  the  same  time  many  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  disowned  WilHr  :  « II.  as  head  of  the  chm-ch,  from  his 
known  antipathy  -o  doctrines  and  practice,  became  wil- 
ling liegemen  to  queen  Anne,  and  accepted  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities from  her.  The  queen,  early  in  her  reign,  once  more 
caused  a  confidential  friend,  one  of  her  bishops,  to  write  to 
Dr.  Ken,  telling  him  "that  his  advice  and  presence  were  ne- 
cessary to  them  all  in  London,  at  the  dehcate  conjunction  of 
affairs  which  had  taken  place  on  the  death  of  king  WilUam." 
The  answer  of  Ken  was  as  follows:  "  A  journey  to  London  is 
neither  consistent  with  my  health,  purse,  nor  inclination.  I 
have  often  been  offered  money,  but  have  refused  equally  that 
and  the  oaths  required.  There  is  a  way  to  heal  the  unhappy 
schism  in  the  church,  but  it  is  needless  for  me  to  mention  it."' 

Thus  was  queen  Anne  disappointed  in  her  wish  of  being 
consecrated  by  Dr.  Ken,  likewise  in  all  her  attempts  at  familiar 
communication  with  him.  It  is  singular,  that  neither  he  nor 
his  supplanter  in  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  appeared 

'  Palin's  History  of  the  Chtirrli  of  England,  from  1G88  to  I7l7,  gives  many 
interesting  particulars  of  Ken  at  ibis  period,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for 
further  inlbrmation.  a  j^jf^  and  Letters  of  Bishop  Ken. 
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at  the  coronation,  to  peibrm  the  offices  therein  pertaining  to 
that  prelacy.  Dr.  Ken  was  permitted  by  the  queen  to  with- 
draw  himself  once  more  into  his  poverty,  and  pursue  his  usual 
routine  of  life,  unscathed  by  any  political  persecution  for  re. 
fusing  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Instead  of  prosecuting  him, 
she  had  the  generosity  to  offer  him  the  sums  he  alluded  to, 
which  he  pertinaciously  refused  while  the  man  whose  rehgious 
principles  he  deprecated  held  his  see,  and  he  persisted  in 
signing  himself  as  the  bishop  thereof. 

The  approaching  coronation  of  queen  Anne  now  absorbed 
every  thought  of  the  public.    It  was  one  of  the  most  sin- 
orular  features  of  the  times,  that,  contrary  to  every  precedent 
in  British  history,  the  consort  of  the  queen  was  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  her  regal  dignity.    Whether  this  exclusion 
emanated  from  the  queen,  from  the  parliament,  or  from  the 
wishes  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  himself,  has  never  been 
clearly  analyzed;  but  popular  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  prince  himself  declined  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
regality     It  has  been  surmised,  that  England  havmg  suffered 
most  severely  under  the  sway  of  Phihp  II.,  who  duimg  the 
iUness  of  his  regnant  partner  introduced  the  Spamsh  inqmsi- 
tion  had  determined  the  people  never  to  admit  the  sway  of 
any' king-consort.    There  is  semblance  of  historical  truth  in 
this  suggestion,  yet  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the 
immediate  precedent  of  Wilham  and  Mary  presented  an  ex- 
ample  of  usurpation  of  the  king-consort,  not  only  on  the 
Uneal  rights  of  the  nearest  Protestant  heir,  his  queen,  but  on 
those  of  her  sister  Anne.    The  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the 
English  never  for  an  instant  contemplated  that  consorts  of 
thdr  queens-regnant  should  hold  rank  no  higher  than  that  of 
prince  George   of  Denmark.     It  was  considered  that  royal 
children  would  not  pay  their  father  the  natural  duty  of  a 
parent  unless  he  retained,  not  only  the  name,  but  the  power 
of  a  king     Thus  Henry  VII.  reigned  peacefully  many  years 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  English  throne, 
and  WiUiam  III.,  childless  as  he  was,  followed  his  example, 

^     1    __  v \.:^u  ^^r^nr.  annrtrf^.  of  Denmark  was  excludec 

from  ascending  the  British  throne  has  hitherto  eluded  ou 
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search,  and  it  seems  passing  strange  that  a  lawless  precedent 
should  be  followed.  However  this  may  be,  prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  only  leckoned  among  the  first  of  British  peers, 
as  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  actually  did  homage  to  his 
^e  as  such;  for  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
prince  George  had  been  naturalized,  and  created  baron 
Wokingham,  earl  of  Kendal,  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  with 
precedence  before  all  other  peers.  After  the  violent  disputes 
between  the  princess  Anne  and  queen  Mary,  George  of  Den- 
mark became  a  leader  of  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers :  he 
advocated  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  to  exclude  all  per- 
sons enjoying  places  of  trust  and  profit  from  being  members 
of  the  senate,  for,  in  1692,  such  numbers  of  military  and 
naval  commanders  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
that  it  was  called  "  the  officers'  parliament."  This  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  on  the  third  reading; 
but  protests  were  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house,  headed 
by  the  name  of  prince  George.  He  used  to  make  speeches, 
but  in  the  drollest  English  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
Being  a  Lutheran,  he  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  dis- 
senters in  the  reign  of  his  consort,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  materially  influenced  by  him. 

Envoys  and  ambassadors-extraordinary  arrived  daily  at  the 
court  of  queen  Anne,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  to 
condole  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  accession  to  the  crown.  They  came 
from  Zell  and  Hanover,  from  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
most  of  the  German  states.  The  etiquette  of  their  introduc- 
tion was, — first,  a  private  audience  of  her  majesty ;  then  a  pri- 
vate presentation  to  prince  George;  after  which  they  had  their 
pubhc  reception  at  court.'  In  this  manner  count  Wratialaw, 
envoy-extraordinary  from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  delivered 
his  imperial  master's  ondolences  or  the  death  of  William,  and 
then  congratulations  for  queen  Anne's  happy  accession.  It  has 
been  explained,  that  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  ostensible  motive  of  expel- 
ling Philip  v.,  the  young  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the 
>  Beyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1702. 
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throne  of  Spain,  (of  which  he  had  actually  taken  peaceable 
possession,)  and  replacing  him  by  Charles  of  Austria,  the  son 
of  the  emperor.  In  fact,  lord  Marlborough,  the  commander, 
in-chief,  commenced  his  Flemish  campaign,  April  16th,  some 
days  before  her  majesty's  coronation.  The  Pohsh  ambassador 
brought  his  congratulations  in  his  monarch's  name  to  the 
queen,  the  day  before  her  coronation.  He  made  her  a  very 
grand  harangue  in  Latin,  but  he  might  as  weU  have  uttered  it 
in  his  native  Sclavonic  tongue:  it  would  have  been  equally 
inteUigible  to  the  newly-ascended  majesty  of  Great  Britam. 

Meantime,  the  pubhc  press  disseminated  the  foUowmg  re- 
ports concerning  the  preparations  for  the  coronation  :— 

"We  hear  that  the  queen  had  lately  her  picture  drawn  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
in  order  tTgrave  an  impress  by  for  the  coronation-medals  and  com  And  't. 
sid  on  theCverse  of  the  medals  is  to  be  represented  the  goddess  Pallas  destroy. 
Tg  a  giant!  but  we  ai-e  not  sure  that  the  same  is  actually  agreed  upon. 

It  was  afthis  period  that  the  queen  sat  to  Kneller  for  a  por- 
trait, an  engraving  from  which  is  appended  to  this  volume; 
the  total  absence  of  all  ornament,  excepting  the  sunple  me- 
daUion  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  suspended  by  a  broad  light- 
blue  riband  round  the  neck,  makes  it  remarkable,  for  the 
portraits  of  Anne,  after  her  coronation,  are  rather  vulgarly 
laden  with  crown,  sceptre,  necklaces,  and  heavy  decorations. 
The  original  is  inserted  into  the  panels  of  the  gallery  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor-castle :  it  is  a  fine  and  firnly  painted  spe- 
cimen  of  Kneller's  pencil.  the  designs  for  the  queen's 

medaUion-portraits  were  then  executed,  her  costume  partakes 
of  the  classic  simplicity  of  numismatic  art;  her  hair  is  arranged 
in  the  style  of  her  well-known  coinage  profile.    The  portrait  is 
sitting-  the  air  and  attitude  are  decidedly  majestic,  if  not 
graceful  •  the  dress  is  chiefly  concealed  by  the  flowing  mantle 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  excepting  the  star  on  the  side. 
The  oi-'>n's  features  are  rather  stronger  than  those  generally 
recognised  in  the  soft  and  comely  visage  of  Anne,  while  they 
are  iiuUcative  of  far  more  natural  energy,  personal  courage, 
and  practical  abilities.     The  medallion  of  St.  George  is  partly 
concealed  by  the  hand  of  the  queen.     It  is  traditionary,  that 
x^     n a^Vfi  +Vip  niiPATi  t"  assume  this  attitude,  m  order 

>  Postman,  April  4,  1702. 
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to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  most  beautiful  hand 
in  England ;  and  assuredly  the  hand  in  her  Windsor  portrait 
is  a  study  worthy  of  any  artist,  both  for  the  easy  manner  in 
which  it  rests  on  the  medallion,  and  for  its  own  elegance  of 
form  and  pictorial  finish.  Anne's  Kensington  portrait  is  drawn 
in  the  same  noble  and  simple  style  of  art ;  but  her  hand  is  not 
raised,  and  the  medallion  of  St.  George  is  consequently  en- 
tirely visible.  In  Anne's  subsequent  portraits,  her  vast  pro- 
fusion of  chestnut  hair  is  arranged  in  heavy  falling  curls  on 
her  shoulders  and  breast ;  the  state  crown  surmounts  it ;  the 
jeweUed  collar  of  the  Garter  supersedes  the  broad  azure  riband 
of  the  elder  Garter  order.  There  is,  withal,  an  outspread  of 
finery  peculiarly  unbecoming  to  a  very  fat  woman. 

The  public  prints  resimie  their  journalizing  of  the  queen's 
movements  as  follows  : — 

"  The  queen  took  the  divertisement  of  hunting  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  about 
Windsor,  and  returned  on  Thursday  to  her  royal  palace  at  St.  James's."  This 
hunting  was  performed  in  her  high-wheeled  chaise. ' 

"  We  hear  there  is  struck  to  the  value  of  1200^.  or  more  in  coronation-medals 
of  50*.  a-piece,  to  be  distributed  in  Westiriinster-haU  amon<5  those  of  quality." 

The  queen  had  again  lost  the  use  of  her  feet,  from  gout  and 
corpulence,  an  infirmity  which  made  the  important  ceremonial 
of  her  coronation  very  fatiguing,  and  even  embarrassing  to 
her.  On  this  account,  she  was  carried  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  a  low  arm-chair,^  instead  of  walking.  The  corona- 
tion took  place  April  23,  o.s.  1703,  St.  George's-day,  being 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  that  of  iier  father.  About 
eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  her  majesty  came  privately 
in  a  sedan-chair  from  her  palace  at  St.  James's  to  Westminster- 
hall,'  whence  she  was  carried  to  the  court  of  wards,  where  she 
reposed  herself  while  the  heralds  set  the  preparations  in  order 
in  the  court  of  requests,  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  house 
of  lords,  marshalling  the  several  classes  of  the  nobility  as  they 
were  to  proceed  down  the  hall.  As  usual,  the  individuals  of 
the  lowest  rank  led  the  way  in  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremonial.     Prince  George  of  Denmark,  preceded  in  the  en- 

»  Postboy,  No.  1077.  ^  piy;„g  p^g^,  jj o_  iq^q 

^  Planche's  lloyal  Reoords.  edited  from  Bunkes'  Collection^   Brit*  Museum  • 
likewise  from  MSS.  in  the  college  of  Arms,  ably  collated  by  Mr.  Planche. 
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trance  procession  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
"Wr  of  the  peat  seal,  walked  before  tas  roya^  consort 
and  her  group  of  state  attendants.  These  were  Garter  bug. 
tt  arm  .between  the  lord  mayor  and  the  black-rod;  then  he 
hlhTteward  of  England;  then  the  queen's  majesty  with  a 

wVhe  dnAess  of  Somerset,  assisted  by  four  young  ladies  of  the 
SambXd  the  lord  'chamberlain,  enters.  Westmmster 
^t^ssion.     The  qucen  after  "^ -''■^-^ 
herself  under  the  canopy  on  the  side  of  the  table,  where  ..as 
nro"er  chair  of  state,  cushion,  and  footstool,  and  a  long 
?^ktvcred  with  rich  tapestry.  On  this  taWe  was  placed  he 
rega  ia  The  great  officers,beingthe  earl-marshal,  lord  Carh  k, 
th!lorf  high  steward,  (the  duke  of  Devonshire,)  and  the  lori 
Whrnstfble,  stood  ready  there,  at  the  command  of  her  m- 
slZ  distribute  to  its  appointed  bearers  the  various  pieces 
w£  were  placed  thereon  by  the  master  of  the  jewelhouse. 
The  procession  went  through  New  Talaee-yard  mto  King- 

r'T'rrtheT^-tc^i--™-^^^^ 

abbey-church  ^  the  ^^"'^^  .^.^^^  to  the  steps  of 

T:^  Sf^t'l' Church,  with  b^ad  blue  cloth  two 
Wrtis  in  width,  spread  upon  boards  railed  in  on  each  side. 
Sotway  for  royalty  was.  ^  usual,  f-" -*  ^^^^ 
and  flowers  :  the  month  was  April,  and  the  day  of  St^  beorge 
"iXm^st  redolent  of  the  early  glories  of  spnng.  Formed, 
Thrp^r  »mmonalty  used  to  break  in.  and  cut  away  "  h 
*yed  doth"  almost  as  fast  as  the  steps  of  the  sovereign  hd 
Zed  over  it.  for  it  was  considered  the  fee  of  the  pop«a«. 
BTnow  blue  cloth  took  the  place  of  the  striped  or  rayed  cloth 

ant  «yalty  ^i  "«  »«»  "'*  ^'"■*-     ^'""''     *? 
:henTe  prer„ffi>ti™  of  crown  and  ^urch  ^ere  many^  e^^^^^ 

higher,  the  populace  of  England  surrounded  theur  monarch! 

without  an  idea  of  harming  them.  ^  •    j  ,i„ 

teen  Anne,  like  her  father  and  her  uncle,  retained  the 

titk  rsovereigli  of  France.     As  part  of  the  pagean  ry,  sh 

uueo  ^       „,_.,^„..,„^„»„«flu.n«tandme.  according  to  the  account 

of-.,;tt:itierui:Ssr;^^^^^^ 

GatebouBe  at  the  end  of  King-«treet. 
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likewise  retained  at  her  coronation  two  gentlemen,  dressed  to 
represent  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  This  antique 
custom  has  been  omitted  in  the  latter  coronations,  with  some 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  at  least,  since 
our  queen  still  enjoys  a  very  goodly  inheritance  in  the  beauti- 
ful Channel  islands  as  rightful  duchess  of  Normandy,  more 
especially  as  the  high-spiritt  d  descendants  of  the  Norman 
chivalry,  inhabitants  of  the  said  islands,  consider  that  England, 
and  all  its  people  and  dependencies,  appertain  to  them,  and 
not  they  to  us.  When  the  representatives  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  (who,  we  are  concerned  to  report,  bore  the  home- 
spun names  of  James  Clark  and  Jonathan  Andrews,*)  were 
called  by  the  heralds  to  take  their  places,  they  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  queen's  canopy,  in  West- 
minster-hall, but  did  not  go  up  nearer  to  her  throne. 

It  is  certain  that,  on  account  of  the  queen's  infirmities  of 
the  feet,  she  was  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  walking  in  the 
procession  from  Westminster-hall  to  the  abbey.  "  She  took 
the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  an  open  chair,"  ^  says  a 
contemporary,  "along  by  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  the  houses 
on  each  side  being  crowded  with  spectators,  who  rent  the  air 
with  cries  of  joy  when  they  beheld  their  queen."  Whether 
her  majesty  alighted  from  her  chair  on  entering  the  abbey,  and 
took  her  place  in  the  procession  as  it  proceeded  up  the  choir, 
or  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  platform,  is  not  mentioned. 
The  queen,  whether  she  walked  or  was  carried,  had  neverthe- 
less a  long  train,^  which  was  borne,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
by  the  peeress  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  female  aristo- 
cracy of  England.  The  lady  who  was  entitled  to  perform  this 
office,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  personal  friend  of  her  majesty, 
the  heiress  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Percy,  and  wife  to  the 
representative  of  lady  Katharine  Gray,  called  the  proud  duke 
of  Somerset,  who  took  his  place  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
blood-royal  then  in  the  country.     Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour 

*  They  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  privy -chamber. 

"^  Boycr's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  April  1702. 
^  It  must  have  been  passed  over  the  low  back  of  the  chmr  in  which  she  sat, 
and  sn  ho.rm  bcbind  her  by  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  the  nobli;  maidens  her 
assistants. 
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aided  her  mother  in  the  office  of  train-bearer,  with  lady  Maiy 
Hyde  (one  of  the  queen's  first-cousins)  and  lady  Mary  Pierre- 
point  then  a  girl  of  thirteen,  only  remarkable  for  the  promise 
of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty,  but  afterwards  stUl  more  cele- 
brated as  the  first  among  the  female  literati  of  her  country, 
under  the  name  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  Even  if  the 
queen  went  in  her  chair  up  the  choir,  it  need  not  excite  surpnse 
that  her  train  was  borne ;  for,  at  royal  christenmgs,  the  baby, 
althcugh  carried  in  another  person's  arms,  always  had  a  long 
l-ain  with  train-bearers.  The  queen  was  escorted  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  lord  Jersey ;  she  was  supported  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  guarded  by  the  late 
king's  favourite,  Arnold  Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
still  retained  as  captain  of  the  royal  guard.  He  was  the  only 
person  of  king  William's  Dutch  colony  who  had  ever  shown 
any  civihty  to  quetA  Anne,  who  did  not  now  forget  his 
courtesy  and  humanity. 

The  mere  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  proceeded,  in  aU 
respects,  according  to  the  ancient  precedents,  which  have  been 
too  often  detailed  in  the  course  of  this  series  of  royal  bio- 
graphies to  need  repetition,  our  plan  being  only  to  enter  into 
narration  where  accidental  or  personal  circumstances  occa- 
sioned an  alteration.  The  recognition  was  performed  m  the 
old-accustomed  manner,  the  queen  rising  and  standmg  by  her 
chair  while  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presented  her 
to  the  people  with  these  words,  turning  her  and  himself  to  the 
four  sides  of  the  platform— east,  west,  south,  and  north,  and 
repeating  the  query  eaxjh  time : — 

"Sirs  I  here  present  unto  you  queen  Anne,  undoubted  queen  of  this  realm. 
Wliereas  aU  you  that  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homages  and  service,  are  you 
willing  to  do  the  same  ?"  *  , 

The  people  answered  with  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  all 
crying  out,  with  one  voice,  "  God  save  queen  Anne  !"  The 
trumpets  sounded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  recognition,  and 
the  choir  burst  into  this  anthem  :  "  The  queen  shall  rejoice  m 
thy  strength,  O  Lord  !  exceeding  glad  shall  she  be  of  thy  sal- 
vation.  Thou  shalt  present  her  with  the  blessings  of  goodness, 
and  shalt  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  her  iiead." 
»  Planche'a  Regal  Records,  p.  113. 
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Whae  the  anthem  was  being  sung,  the  archbishop  went  down 
from  the  platform,  and  put  on  his  splendid  cope  before  the 
altar,  the  bishops  vested  themselves,  and  the  officers  of  the 
wardrobe  spread  the  carpet  and  cushions  on  the  floor  and 
steps  of  the  altar.  The  formula  of  the  coronation,  from  the 
earliest  times,  appointed  two  bisbops  to  support  the  person  of 
royalty  during  the  ceremonial ;  this  office,  if  antique  illumi- 
nated MS  S. may  be  trusted,  was  that  of  supporting  St.  Edward's 
crown  on  each  side,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  fit  the  royal  head 
on  which  it  had  descended.  Thus  the  stalwart  warrior,  Edward 
I.,  is  represented  with  a  bishop  on  each  side,  extending  a  hand 
to  sustain  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  by  one  of  its  ornaments. 
Bishops  had  probably  held  it  over  the  heads  of  the  crowned 
children,  Henry  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  VI. 
The  custom  had  been  lost  since,  for  when  the  large  crown 
(which  had  been  made  in  the  place  of  that  of  St.  Edward,  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  war,  to  fit  the  head  of  the  queen's  uncle, 
Charles  il.)  tottered  on  the  less  powerful  brow  of  her  father, 
it  was  his  false  servant,  Henry  Sidney,  who  supported  it,  and 
not  his  faitliful,  but  ill-treated  bishop  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Queen  Anne  required  the  actual  aid  of  sustaining  hands  to 
support  her  person  in  a  standing  position :  singular  as  it  ie, 
she  was  the  only  infirm  person  ever  crowned  monarch  of 
England,  either  before  or  since,  and  yet  her  majesty  had  only 
just  completed  her  thirty-seventh  year. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  bishops,  the  queen  contrived  to 
reach  the  altar,  where  she  went  through  the  ceremonial  of  the 
first  oflfertory;  unlike  her  immediate  predecessors,  William 
and  Mary,  when  the  exhortation  Avas  heard,  "  Thou  si  i  alt  not 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  empty,"  queen  Anne  had 
provided  wherewithal  to  put  in  the  gold  basons,  and  made  all 
her  oblations  as  required.  The  offering  of  the  swords  on  the 
altar,  and  the  chanting  of  the  litany,  according  to  Aie  ritual 
of  the  church  of  England,  followed  in  the  usual  order.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  coronation  ceremonial  is,  in  effect, 
an  interlude  between  the  actual  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion ;  it  commences  after  the  Nicene  creed  and  sermon, 
the  eucharistical  part  of  the  rite  not  being  administered  until 
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the  sovereign,  anointed,  crowned,  and  enthroned,  has  received 
the  homages.  At  the  end  of  the  Niceue  creed,  which  was 
begun  by  the  archbishop,  and  sung  by  the  choir,  the  queeu 
stood  up.  When  the  creed  was  couciuded,  Dr.  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop  of  York,  presented  himself  to  preach  the  sermon,  to 
which  office  the  queen  had  herself  appointed  him.  The  pulpit 
was  placed  upon  a  pillar  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  plat- 
form, ^  ly  near  the  queen's  chair.  The  sermon  was  short 
and  impressive :  it  was  printed  by  the  queen's  express  desire. 
The  text  was  from  Isaiah  xlix.:  "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathei-s,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers." 

The  queen  heard  the  sermon  sitting  in  her  chair,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  over  against  the  pulpit.  On  her  right 
hand  stood  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  beyond  him,  on  the 
same  side,  the  lords  who  bore  the  swords  of  state,— Stmley 
earl  of  Derby,  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Gray  earl  of  Kent. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  queen's  chair  stood  her  other  cleiical 
supporter,  Trelawney  bishop  of  Exeter,'  and  lord  Lindsay,  who 
fulfilled  that  day  the  office  of  her  lord  ^rea/-chamberlain. 
Such  was  the  group  round  her  majesty.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  sat  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  purple 
velvet  chair,  the  bishops  being  placed  on  their  bench  along  the 
north  wall.  On  the  south  side,  between  the  queen's  chair 
and  the  altar  of  Westminster-abbey,  stood  the  dean  of  West- 
mmster  and  the  chapter.  The  Protestant  coronation-oath, 
which  was  permanently  estabhshed  at  Anne's  inauguration, 
was  preceded  by  the  following  dialogue  and  declaration. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
rose  and  went  to  the  queen;  standing  before  her,  he  said, 
"  Is  your  majesty  wiUing  to  make  the  declaration  ?"  The 
queen  answered,  "  I  am  willing."  The  archbishop  having 
provided  himself  with  the  required  declaration,  written  on  a 
roll  of  parchment,  read  it  as  follows : — 

"  I  Anne,  by  the  grace  of  Gknl  queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ire- 
land.  Defender  of  the  Faith,^  &c.,  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  projess, 

» In  the^lace  of  Kidder^^bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  de  facto,  who  for  some 
reason  decuned  appeaiuug.     lie  was  really  a  disacnter . 

»  The  important  words,  «  head  of  the  church,"  are  either  omitted,  or  supposed 
to  be  included  in  the  "  &c." 
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testifle,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  sacrainent  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
there  is  not  any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wme  into  the  body 
aud  blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever. 
2iidly,  That  the  invocation  or  adoration  o*"  the  Vu-gin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint, 
and  the  sacritice  of  the  mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  church  of  Rome,  are 
superstitious  and  idolatrous.  3rdly,  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  >>t'  God, 
profess,  testifie,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  every  part 
thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordhiary  sense  of  the  words  read  to  me,  as  they  are 
commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation, 
or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted 
me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  person,  or  without 
any  hope  of  such  dispensation  from  any  person  or  authority  whatsoever,  or  with- 
out thinking  I  am,  or  can  be,  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this 
declaration,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other  person  or 
po  or  whatsoever,  should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

"  The  queen  audibly  7nade  and  repeated  the  same,  and  after- 
wards subscribed  it/^  Then  the  archb:  ili(/p  ;  -^ked  the  queen, 
"  Is  your  majesty  willing  to  take  the  *  ironatioi  -oath?''  The 
queen  replied,  "  I  am  willing."  Her  r uaje^tv  at  the  same 
time  had  a  book  in  her  hands,  by  the  wi  ■  1'  aiie  fully  under- 
stood the  nature  of  what  she  undertook.  "  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of 
England,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to 
the  statutes  of  parhament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same  ?"  asked  archbishop  Tennison.  "  I  solemnly 
promise  so  to  do,"  repHed  queen  Anne.  "  Will  you,  to  your 
power,  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments  ?"  asked  the  archbishop.  "  1  will,"  replied 
queen  Anne.  "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  protestant  reformed  rehgion  established  by  law  ?  and  will 
you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and 
to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  or  any  of 
them?"  asked  the  archbishop.  "All  this  I  promise  to  do," 
replied  queen  Anne.  Then  the  qncen,  arising  out  of  her 
chair,  supported  as  before,  and  assisted  by  lord  Lindsay,  the 
great-chamberlain,  the  sword  of  state  being  carried  before  her, 
went  to  the  altar,  and  there  made  her  solemn  oath,  in  sight 
of  the  people  present,  to  observe  these  promises.  As  the 
queen  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  her  hand  on  the 
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gospel,  she  said  these  words:  "The  things  whiclnl  have -here 
before  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God !" 
Then  her  majesty  kissed  the  bock.  Having  thus  taken  her 
oath,  the  queen  returned  to  her  chair,  and  kneeling  at  the 
faldstool,  the  Veni  Creator  was  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  anointing  and  all  the  ceremonies  connected  therewith 
proceeded  accoiding  to  the  ancient  form.  The  queen's  in- 
firmities  did  not  cause  her  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of 
standing  to  be  solemnly  girt  with  the  sword  of  St.  Edward,  or 
from  going  with  it  to  oifer  it  at  the  altar.  It  was  redeemed, 
according  to  the  usual  form,  for  one  hundred  shillings :  the 
noble  who  bore  it  was  the  last  of  the  De  Veres,  earls  of 
Oxford.  The  sword  was  forthwith  unsheathed  by  him,  and 
carried  before  her  majesty  during  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial. 
The  spurs  were,  however,  only  presented ;  they  were  sent  by 
the  queen  directly  to  the  altar.  Her  majesty  was  then  in- 
vested  with  the  ring  and  staff. 

The  coronation-ring  put  on  the  fourth  finger  of  Anne's 
right  hand  was,  indeed,  a  balas  ruby,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George  engraved  thereon ;  but  it  was  not  the  ancient  jewel  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  "  the  wedding-ring  of  England,"  as  it 
is  quaintly  called  by  the  old  heralds  and  chroniclers.  The 
queen's  deposed  father  had,  in  his  dire  distress  at  Feversham, 
made  a  struggle  with  his  reason,  then  veering  under  his  filial 
calamities,  to  preserve  that  precious  jewel,  which  he  effectually 
did ;  therefore  neither  of  his  daughters  ever  had  that  intoti- 
mablc  gem.  But  a  report  exists,  that  cardinal  York,  the  last 
surviving  grandson  of  James,  sent  it  to  the  present  royal 
family  of  England,  and  that  it  has  been  worn  by  the  last 
three  sovereigns  of  Great  Brkain.  The  address  with  Avhich 
Anne  received  her  coronation-ring  seems  to  have  been  un- 
altered from  the  ancient  formula : — 

«'  lUiceivo  tli!H  ritip,  tlie  ensign  of  kinply  dignity  anJ  of  dcfonce  of  the  Catholic 
fuith,  that  ns  you  an-  this  day  w)nsecrato<l  head  of  this  kingdom  and  iH'.iplc,  so 
being  rich  in  faith,  nd  ahounding  in  g(K)d  works,  you  may  reign  with  him,  who 
18  tlic  King  of  kings,  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

The  archbishop,  after  tlie  investiture  of  the  ring,  standing 
before  the  altar,  on  which  were  the  staff,  sceptre,  and  orb  of 
sovereignty,  took  th^  crown,  which  represents  that  of  St.  Ed- 
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wai'd,  in  bjj^'hand,  and  placing  it  again  before  him  on  the 
altar,  mSde  the  following  invocation : — 

"  0  God,  the  Saviour  and  rewarder  of  them  that  faithfiilly  serve  thee,  who 
alone  dost  govern  them  with  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  bless  and  sanctify  this 
thy  servant  Anne,  our  queen,  who  now  in  lowly  devotion  boweth  her  head  to  thy 
divine  majesty." 

The  manuscript  has  a  marginal  direction  in  this  place: 
"  Here  the  queen  must  be  put  in  mind  to  bow  her  head/' — 
little  needed,  indeed,  if  Anne  had  the  least  appreciation  of 
the  sense  of  this  beautiful  aspiration. 

"  And  as  thou  doest  this  day  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  her  head,  so 
enrich  her  royal  heart  with  thy  heavenly  and  abundant  grace,  and  crown  her  with 
all  princely  virtues  which  may  adorn  the  high  station  wherein  thou  ha*it  r.laced 
her,  through  him  who  is  the  King  immortal,  invisible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
whom  be  honoiu"  and  glory  for  ever." 

Then,  queen  Anne  being  seated  in  her  chair,  the  archbishop, 
assisted  by  the  other  bishops,  came  from  the  altar,  and  the 
dean  of  Westminster  brought  the  crown.  The  ar  ibishop 
took  it  reverently,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  queen,  at 
which  sight  the  people,  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts,  cried 
"  God  save  the  queen  !"  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Tower 
guns  answered  a  signal  made  from  the  turrets  of  Westminster- 
abbey  by  thundering  discharges.  When  silence  had  succeeded 
to  this  joyous  uproar,  after  a  solemn  pause  the  archbishop^s 
voice  was  heard  in  address  to  the  queen : — 

"God  crown  you  with  a  crown  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  of  victory  and 
honour.  The  Lord  himself  be  unto  you  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  a  diadem  of 
beauty ;  and  may  you  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal 
diadem  in  the  hand  of  your  God.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  observe  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  valk  in  his  ways;  fight  the  good  fight  of  faitl^-aud 
lay  hold  of  eternal  life;  that  when  you  have  finished  your  course,  you  may  receive 
a  crown  of  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality  that  fadeth  not  away,  which  God, 
the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  you  at  that  day." 

The  choir  then  broke  into  a  short  but  rejoicing  anthem,  "Praise 
the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem ;"  the  peers  and  peeresses  put  on  their 
coronets  while  it  was  being  sung.  One  of  the  prebends  of 
Westminster  then  brought  the  Holy  Bible  to  the  dean  of 
Westminster.  The  dean,  after  first  placing  it  on  the  altar, 
brought  it  in  procession  to  the  archbisliop,  Avho,  attended  by 
the  bishops,  presented  it,  with  great  reverence,  to  the  queen, 
^yith  this  address  : — 
"  Our  gracious  queen, — Thua  aaith  tho  Lord  of  old  to  his  peculiar  iJeople,  by 
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the  hand  of  his  servant  Moses,  When  thy  king  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom,  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  and  it  shall  he  with 
him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  so  Iccep  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them,  and  that  he 
turn  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong 
his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he  and  his  children." 

Which  passage  must  have  seemed  like  a  denunciation  to  the 
childless  queen,  Avho  had  so  recently  put  off  her  mourning 
for  her  only  son. 

And  now  queen  Anne,  having  been  anointed  and  crowned, 
and  having  received  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  the  arch- 
bishop  solemnly  blessed  her ;  and  at  each  clause  of  the  bene- 
diction,  the  peers  and  bishops,  who  stood  round  about  her, 
joined  "  in  a  loud  and  hearty  Amen." 

"  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you ;  the  Lord  make  the  light  of  his  countenance 
to  shine  ever  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto  youj  the  Lord  protect  you  in  all 
your  ways,  and  preserve  you  from  every  evil  thing ;  the  Lord  prosper  the  works 
of  your  own  hands  upon  you  j  the  Lord  prosper  your  handy  work." 

To  which  the  peers  and  bishops  responded,  "  Amen." 

"  May  all  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth  plenteously  descend  upon  you," 
continued  the  archbishop;  "the  Lord  give  you  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  a  fruitful  country  and  healthful  seasons,  a  faithful  senate  and 
a  quiet  empire,  wise  counsellors  and  victorious  armies,  a  loyal  nobility  and  a  dutiful 
gentry,  and  an  honesi,  peaceable,  and  obedient  commonalty." 

"Amen,"  responded  the  peers  and  bishops  "very  heartily 
and  devoutly;"  and  there  were  some  points  in  tliis  aspiration 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times,  for 
the  most  dismal  weather  in  winter  and  summer,  attended  by 
famines  and  agues,  had  plagued  the  British  empire  since  the 
accession  of  WilUam  III.,  and  greatly  added  to  his  unpopu- 
larity  with  "  the  honest,  peaceable,  and  obedient  commonalty," 
who  laid  the  whole  blame  upon  his  majesty ;  insomuch,  it 
traditionary  in  the  Higldands,  "  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  a 
cottager  going  out  to  trench  his  kuil-yard,  and  seeing  the  first 
fine  day  he  had  bi  »ld  for  twelve  or  fom'teen  years,  threw 
down  his  spade,  gave  a  Highland  fling  in  the  air,  and  an 
exclamation  in  Gaehc,  '  The  wicked  king  is  dead  to  a  cer- 
tamty!'" 

"The  Lord  preserve  yom*  life,  and  establish  your  throne,"  continued  archljishoji 
Tcnnison,  "  that  your  reign  may  Ik^  prosiwrous  and  your  days  nuiny ;  that  you 

niay  live  long  m  tnis  worm,  uiA.jt-t!,  mhi  . !.>..'••. ,v,  -»,.:.  •-  i ^  j [.i..,.!., 

fcver  increasing  in  favour  lM)th  with  Ucxl  and  man,  and  leave  a  numerous  imiw'w^ 
to  rule  these  kingdoms  after  you  by  succession  in  all  ages." 
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"Amen,"  responded  queen  Anne^s  surrounding  peers  and 
bishops ;  but  this  clause,  like  more  than  one  in  the  coronation- 
rite,  must  have  brought  remembrance  of  her  recently  lost 
Gloucester  sorely  to  the  memory  of  the  bereaved  and  hopeless 
mother. 

The  peers  performed  their  homage  to  the  queen  as  soon 
as  she  was  enthroned,  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, leading  the  way,  and  offering  his  homage  as  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  archbishops  and  the  prelates  did  their 
homage  as  temporal  peers  after  priri.ce  George,  preceding  the 
nobles :  they  seemingly  kissed  her  majesty's  left  cheek,*  and 
afterwards  touched  her  crown.  Meantime,  her  gracious  pardon 
was  read,  and  her  coronation-medals  of  gold  and  silver  thrown 
about  among  the  people,  "  as  her  majesty's  gracious  largess 
and  donative,"  says  the  Bankes'  manuscript  f  and  while  the 
homage  of  the  lords  w  is  performed,  the  grand  final  anthem 
was  sung  by  the  choir  with  instrumental  music.  At  the  end 
of  the  anthem  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  all  the  people 
shouted  "  God  save  queen  Anne  I  Long  hve  queen  Anne  ! 
May  the  queen  live  for  ever  \" 

The    royal    family    acknowledged    by    the    country,    i  lu 

dwmdled  to  a  small  and  distant  span  indeed,  for  the  childless 

and  Roman-cathohc  widow  of  Charles  II.  was  the  only  person, 

besides  the  sovereign,  remembered  by  name  in  the  prayers 

of  the  church  of  England. 

"  0  Lord  our  God,  who  upholdest  and  governest  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  receive  oui  humble  prayers,  with  our  thanksgivings,  for  our  sovereign  lady- 
queen  Anne,  set  over  us  by  thy  grace  and  gcx)d  providence  to  be  our  queen,  and 
so,  together  with  her,  bless  Catharine  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  whole  royal 

family." 

Catharine  of  Braganza  was  then  reigning  as  queen-regent 
in  her  native  country  with  some  eclat.  It  seems  singular  that 
she  should  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  at  the  coronation, 
and  that  queen  Anne's  protestant  consort  should  not  be  named 
in  the  first  protestant  coronation  that  had  occurred  in  this 
country  of  a  queen  acknowledged  as  entirely  sovereign-regnant, 

'  London  Gazette.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  word  "  seemingly  "  was  in- 
troduced by  the  writer  of  the  Gazette,  or  that  tlie  peers  had  been  directed  only 
to  seem  to  salute  queuu  Aiiuc.  3  -^^^li.  Museum. 
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which  her  sister  and  predecessor  could  scarcely  be  considered, 
unless  at  times  when  she  was  formally  invested  with  the  re- 
gency. 

The  retirement  of  the  queen  to  St.  Edward's  chapel,  (culled 
in  coronation-language  the  recess,)  her  divestment  of  her 
consecrated  crown,  robes,  and  regaha,  (termed  those  of  St. 
Edward,)  and  the  offering  of  them  on  the  shrine  of  the  regal 
saint  and  lawgiver,  her  collateral  ancestor,  her  assumption  of 
the  state-crown  and  purple  velvet  robes,  which  she  was  to 
wear  at  the  banquet  in  Westminster-hall,  proceeded,  according 
to  the  usual  routine,  without  any  variation  pecvJiarly  personal 
to  queen  Anne.  Her  majesty's  day's  labour  was  only  half 
performed:  she  could  not  avoid  appearing  at  the  banquet, 
lest  the  Jacobite  portion  of  the  community  might  say  that 
she  dared  not  suffer  the  champion,  Dymoke,  to  perfonn  his 
challenge,  as  that  had  proved  a  remarkably  awkward  step  in 
the  coronation  ceremonial '  of  her  predecessors,  WiUiam  and 
Mary.  Queen  Anne,  therefore,  went  through  all  the  ceremo- 
nials pertaiix'ng  to  her  coronation-banquet,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  dillegrout  to  that  of  the  champion,  without  any  of  the 
perverse  accidents  which  had  marked  her  sister's  and  brother- 
in-law's  cc-onations.  Every  proceeding  was  as  regular  as  if 
her  title  had  been  as  perfectly  undisputed  and  indisputable  as 
that  of  her  present  majesty. 

At  the  banquet,  his  royal  highness  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark dined  at  the  table  of  the  queen-regnant,  his  consort; 
"  he  sat  at  the  end  thereof,  at  her  majesty's  left  hand."  The 
parliament  being  sitting,  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  assigned  seats  in  the  abbey,  in  the  north-cross, 
and  at  the  banquet  in  the  gallery  at  the  east  end  of  West- 
minster-hall.  At  the  foregoing  coronation,  the  commons, 
(who  had  taken  to  themselves,  in  the  preceding  century, 
almost  every  function  of  crown  and  church,)  had  been  not  a 
little  astonished  and  oflfendod  at  finding  that  a  specific  place 
of  entertainment  had  been  provided  for  every  estate  of  the 
rejilni  excepting  their  own  import  nt  body.  William  and 
Mary,  who  were  uCiirly  ijcunilcss   lu  rusclvcs,  r^*"^  »  ungratG- 

»  Life  ofM,  nil, 
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fully  followed  the  ancient  regulation,  and  the  commons, 
although  they  had  proved  the  means  of  crowning  their 
majesties,  went  dinnerless  at  their  coronation-banquet.  Lam- 
berty,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  then  prime-minister,  dis- 
cusses the  fact  drily,  as  if  he  thought,  privately,  that  it  was  a 
mighty  good  joke.  Queen  Anne  treated  her  commons  with 
more  hospitahty,  and  they  were  regaled  with  a  good  dinner 
in  the  Exchequer  chamber.' 

It  was  past  eight  in  the  evening  before  all  the  services 
and  ceremonials  of  the  coronation-banquet  were  finished  by 
her  majesty,  who,  after  resting  and  disrobing  at  the  court  of 
wards,  was  carried  back  to  St.  Jameses-palace  in  her  close 
sedan,  exceedingly  fatigued.  The  palace,  with  the  rest  of  the 
metropoHs,  was  in  a  tumult  of  joyous  excitement,  and  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  with  a  circle  of  the  private  friends  of 
royalty,  was  disposed  to  do  what  most  persons  that  night  were 
-Icing;  which  was,  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  a 
carouse,  drinking  their  sovereign  lady^s  health.  Her  majesty 
was,  however,  disposed  to  seek  repose  from  all  her  fatigues  of 
regahty  on  her  pillow.  The  lord  chamberlain  noticed  that  the 
queen  was  exceedingly  tired,  and  would  be  glad  if  his  royal 
highness  would  propose  going  to  bed.  "  /  propose  ?"  replied 
the  prince,  jovially ;  "  I  cannot.  I  am  her  majesty's  subject, 
—have  done  and  sworn  homage  to  her  to-day;  I  shall  do 
nought  but  what  she  commands  me." — "  Then,"  rephed  queen 
Anne,  laughing,  "  as  that  is  the  case,  and  I  am  very  tired,  I 
do  command  you,  George,  to  come  to  bed."'^  Her  majesty 
was  obeyed. 

AJtogether,  this  coronation  proceeded  prosperously,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  society,  not  except- 
ing the  very  worst ;  for  the  thieves,  who  were  numerous  and 
audacious  beyond  all  modern  computation,  stole  the  whole  of 
the  plate  used  at  her  majesty's  banquet  in  Westminster-hall, 

*  Loudon  Gazette,  April  1702. 
*  This  is  one  of  those  floating  anocdoteH  which  may  he  ahnost  considered  oral  j 
it  is,  however,  piinted  in  the  antiquary  Hutton's  Visit  to  London,  being  a  tour 
through  Westminster-abbey,  tlie  Tower,  -ic,  published  in  the  Freemasons'  Maaa- 
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together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  pewter  and  valuable  table- 

linen.* 

The  coroBation-medal  of  Anne  bears  the  impression  of  her 
profile,  representing  her  as  very  fat  and  swollen,  her  throat 
exceedingly  short  and  thick ;  on  the  reverse  of  the  medfil  i;,  a 
heart,  crowned,  amidst  oaken  foliage,  surrounded  by  n  legeid 
of  the  words  entirely  englvrh,  from  her  speech  on  the  open. 
ing  her  first  parliament.  An  altar  in  front  beers  an  )DSf>rip- 
tion  in  Latin,  which  means  "Descended  from  a  race  of 
kings."  Another  medal  bears  the  queen's  head,  depicting  her 
still  fatter  and  thicker :  it  was  struck  on  tiie  appointment  of 
her  husband,  prince  George,  as  high-admiml.  His  hkeness 
occijpies  the  other  side;  the  louver  parf.  of  his  Ikce  is 
eim^mously  tbiek,  yet  1»!S  profile  would  have  been  liandsorae 
but  for  a  Veij'  odd  expression  of  face,  as  if  he  were  turniog 
up  his  mouth  ac  bis  >rrn  nose,  There  were  several  different 
designs  in  the  m;- J«lf;  ghen,  or  thrown,  at  the  queen's  corona- 
tion%ut  the  pnr.vAprd  was  the  "entirely  English''  heart.  In 
the  queer's  great  seal  she  is,  like  her  ancestors,  i-epresented 
on  horseback,  crowned  with  the  arched  crown,  fi'*,m  which 
flies  a  most  elaborate  ribbon  or  scarf;  her  hair  floats  in  curls 
on  her  neck,  which  is  uncovered,  all  but  a  throat  pearl- 
necklace  :  the  royal  mantle,  lined  with  ermine,  flows  over  her 
shoulders.  She  holds  the  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the  globe 
ill  her  lap.  She  sits  full  in  front,  as  if  on  the  step  side-saddle. 
The  other  side  presents  her  in  the  same  dress,  but  enthroned. 

Queen  Anne's  manifesto  of  war  against  France,  issued 
May  4,  1702,  was  received  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  bon-mot: 
« It  is  a  sign  that  I  grow  old,  when  ladies  declare  war  against 
me.'"  He  doubtless  recalled  Anne  to  memory  as  he  last  saw 
her^  when  she  was  in  her  infancy,  wearing  her  long  veil  and 
black  train  at  the  Palais-lloyal.^' 

The  very  next  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  house 
of  commons  voted  thanks  to  queen  Anne,  for  the  first  im- 

»  Miilcolm'8  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  CuRtonis  of  Londor,,  v-  54. 
2  True  and  Secret  Hintory  of  the  T.ives  iind  Keigns  of  the  Kia^,  nnd  Queens 
^f  p;„„land:  from  the  lihrnrv  of  his  royul  liighnesH  the  hvte  duke  ').  .ia^sci. 
'  '^'  3  Mcmo.r.     1"  Mademoiselle  <le  Moutpen-..r 
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portant  step  taken  to  secure  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  next  Protestant  line  of  the  royal  family,  in  these  words : 
"  May  5th.  This  day  it  was  resolved  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  an  address  of  thanks  be  presented  to  her  majesty 
for  her  great  zeal  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  Pro- 
tc.it.int  line,  in  directing,  by  an  order  of  council,  the  princess 
Sophia  to  be  prayed  for.  On  Sunday  last  the  princess  Sophia 
wif  piiiyed  for  in  all  the  churches  of  London  and  West- 
jL'iajter.'''  Her  majesty  went  from  St.  James's  to  Windsor, 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  where  she  knighted  Simon  Harcourt, 
and  appointed  him  her  soUcitor-general.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  went  forward  to  Portsmouth  the  same  day :  he  was 
there  received  with  all  the  distinction  due  to  "  the  dear  consort 
of  her  majesty."  The  mighty  naval  preparations  of  England 
for  the  war  were  reviewed  by  the  queen's  consort  before  sail- 
ing from  Portsmouth.  He  proceeded  next  day  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  all  the  newly-raised  forces  were  encamped, — a 
very  excellent  situation,  as  they  could  not  easily  desert,  which 
great  numbers  of  them  attempted  to  do.  The  prince,  in  quahty 
of  her  majesty's  generalissimo,  pardoned  several  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  led  out  to 
dep.th.^  The  contrast,  in  this  action,  to  the  miUtary  and 
naval  cruelties  of  punishment  which  will  render  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  ever  remarkable,  was  believed  to  spring 
from  the  merciful  disposition  of  queen  Anne,  which,  of  course, 
augmented  ths  love  that  the  common  people  bore  to  her. 

In  illustration  of  the  queen's  clemency,  there  exists,  to  her 
credit,  many  httle  autograph  letters,  proving  her  majesty's 
personal  interference  in  these  cases.  One  of  them,  which  is 
undated,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Anne's  correspondence,  was, 
perhaps,  written  on  the  foregoing  occasion ;  and  even  if  placed 
a  little  prematurely,  is  true  evidence  of  her  feelings  on  such 
occasions. 

'  SomerviUe,  who  deals  in  generalities,  in  his  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  i.  p,  79, 
hints  that  the  hoxise  of  commons,  dissolved  by  the  queen  in  April  1704,  had  done 
grcut  things  to  secure  the  Protestant  succession :  it  may  be  supposed  this  was 
one,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Whitehall  Gazette  of  the  current  year,  among  the  Step- 
ney Papers.  Hrit,  Miispiini=  Ijikowise..  in  Toone's  Chronolosv  is  a  notation  of  tho 
atovedate.  «  May,  Boyer's  Annals. 
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QuBEN  Anne  to  beceetaby  Sie  Chaeies  Hedges.' 

"  Monday  night. 
"  I  have  been  soe  often  found  fault  with  for  interposing  in  the  case  of  deserters, 
that  I  am  ahnost  afraid  to  do  it;  but  the  enclosed  pat,per  aeems  to  me  to  be  soe 
moving,  that  I  can't  help  sending  it  to  you,  and  desiring  you  would  take  care 
that  execution  may  be  stored  till  you  can  inquire  further  into  the  matter. 

"  I  am,  your  very  affectionate 

"  Anne,  R.» 

The  queen  had  the  more  pity  for  these  unfortunate  deserters, 
since  the  maintenance  of  ^.arge  standing  armies,  pereuniaUy 
employed  in  foreign  warfare,  was  a  new  infliction  on  the 
British  population.  Such  had  not  been  usual  since  the  in- 
vasions  of  France  under  the  Plantagcnets,  and  at  that  era,  the 
mihtary  code  of  St.  George,  adapted  to  a  high-spirited  yeoman 
or  frankUn  class  of  soldiery,  was  essentially  different  from  the 
discipline  enforced  by  the  mutiny  bill.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  severe  clause,  threatening  boring  tongues  for  blasphemy; 
but  then  blasphemy,  being  neither  a  want  nor  luxury,  presents, 
after  all,  small  temptation  to  human  nature,  howsoever  per- 
versely disposed. 

The  pohtical  history  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  (from 
which  the  pages  of  her  biography  will  be  kept  as  clear  as 
perspicuity  will  permit)   appears,  to  the  eyes  of  readers  in 
general,  to  consist  of  ^iolent  and  interminable  contests  between 
two  classes,  into  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided.     The 
names  of  these  two  parties  are  frequently  heai'd  in  the  present 
times,  yet  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved  from  whence 
the  name  of  either  Whig  or  Toiy  was  derived.     Each  was 
undeniably  one  of  those  nicknames  in  which  party  mali^n.ty 
especially  delights,    springing  from  the  same    feehngs  that 
occasioned  the  ugly  sobriquets  of  Lollard,  Quaker,  and  Papist 
to  have  been,  in  turn,  accented  with  peculiar  rancour.     But 
the  derivation  of  these  terms  of  polemic  venom  are  not  so  far- 
fetched  and  mysterious  as  Whig  and  Toiy.    Whig  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  signifying  war 
and  contention ;  the  term  was  found  thus  oddly  spelt  and 
sounded  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  when  they  invaded  Scotland 
and  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  and  they  seem  to  have 

2  Copied  iroui  the  original  series,  lately  in  the  possession  nf  Jsvmos  Montague, 
ftjq.    They  were  never  printed  until  givi'u  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  180J. 
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imported  it  into  the  south  to  denote  persons  they  found  more 
impracticable  and  contentious  than  themselves.  Yet  it  soon 
after  designated  their  own  party  throughout  the  island,  as 
systematic  opposers  to  royalty.  It  was  thus  used  by  the  piper 
of  Dundee,  who  so  bitterly  aggravated  the  insurgents  at  Both- 
well  Brigg  by  playing  and  singing  the  following  stave  just  as 
the  battle  joined : — 

"  Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 
Ye  're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  loona. 

And  do  no  good  at  a* ! 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa!" 

The  poor  piper  was  sent  tumbling  down  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde'  into  the  stream  by  a  whig  bullet;  but  the  refrain  of  his 
song  was  taken  up,  and  has  been  echoed  by  a  powerful  Eng- 
lish party  ever  since.  Thus  one  great  division  of  English  poli- 
ticians were  named  from  a  civil  war  in  Scotland;  and  they, 
not  to  be  found  wanting  in  similar  courtesies,  becalled  their 
opponents  from  some  predatory  guerillas,  who  distinguished 
themselves  when  the  Jacobite  civil  war  was  fought  in  Ireland- 
these  were  Rapparees,  or  Tories.  The  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, in  her  unpublished  writiugs,^  always  calls  them  Rap- 
parees, and  very  often,  like  her  royal  mistress,  (neither  being 
remarkable  for  skill  in  orthography,)  spells  whigs  as  vngs. 

The  whigs,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  chiefly  contended 
for  the  policy  and  propriety  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  war 
against  France,  ostensibly  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  son  of  James  II.  Their  opposition  to  the  reformed 
catholic  church  of  England  was  really  more  violent  than  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  chief  object  of  their  opposition 
was,  to  prevent  the  sovereign  of  England  (who  bore  the  awful 
responsibility  of  head  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  her  people) 
from  naming  those  of  the  clergy  she  approved  to  any  sees  or 
benefices  that  became  vacant.  The  whigs  chose  that  these 
places  should  be  the  gift  of  the  prime-minister  who  could 
command  most  votes  in  the  house  of  commons,  whatsoever  his 

'  Jacobite  Relics. 
*  Coxe  MSS.,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  197,  which  contain  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's 
original  lucubrations,  widely  diilering  from  the  priiited  publications.   Mauy  auco- 
dotes,  hitherto  inedited,  are  presented  from  them  in  thia  volume. 
VOL.   VIII.  M 
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belief  might  be.    The  tories  supported  the  prerogative  of 

queen  Anne  to  name  the  dignitaries  of  tho  church;  they  re- 

sisted  the  predominance  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Geneva  party  ia 

the  church  of  England,  vulgarly  termed  *  low  chuich.'    They 

were  for  an  economical  {government,  and  for  navsil  wjir  mstead 

of  continental  regiment-.,  v. ::  ;  Hy  advocated  thu  extension 

and  protection  of  the,  noKv.  colonies  planted  by  the  Stuart 

-  kings;  they  had  exposed  the  enormous  corruptions  of  William 

III.  and   his  party  in  the  house  of  commons.     They  were 

generally  considerea  Jacobites,— they  would  have  gladly  been 

so,  if  the  son  of  James  II.  had  been  r "   '         me  rehgion  a.s 

his  grandfather,  Charles  I.    They  appear  to  have  been  uuwil. 

lingly,  but  sincerely,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  a  Roman- 

catholic  bf  iiAg  the  head  of  the  church  of  England. 

There  i-'  reason  to  beheve  that  the  restoration  of  the  churcli 
of  Eng-and  to  the  vital  rights  of  electing  her  spiritual  digni- 
taries \v;is  meditated  by  the  queen,  and  by  her  uncle,  lord 
Bochester,  whom  she  chose  for  her  prime-minister  when  she 
ascended  the  thj'one,  and  declared  him  as  such  soon  after. 
With  his  assistance  and  co-operation,  -jueen  Anne  carried  into 
eflfect  an  act  of  benevolence,  which  ^vill  make  her  name  fo' 
ever  gratefully  venerated  by  our  church.  Her  majesty,  at  her 
accession,  was  eniitled  to  the  first-fruits  of  every  benefice  or 
dignitary  conferred  by  the  crown.    Witii  praiseworthy  seh"- 
denial,  instead  of  appropriating  these  gams  to  the  aniphfica- 
tion  of  her  personal  power  or  magiiificence,  queen  iViuie  formed 
with  it  a  fund  to  augment  the  miserable  hvings,  or  rather 
starvings,  which  too  .  fen  fall  to  the    ot  of  some  of  the  n  ost 
excellent  of  the  clergy.    The  fund  bears  the  expressive  name 
of  *  queen  Anne's  Bounty.'   Words  would  be  wasted  in  dwell- 
ing 015  it  with  panegyric ;  it  speaks    or  itself,  :  oing  still  in 
operation,   and  having  effected  immense  good.     A  vhn  of 
similar  beneficence  was  first  carried  ir.i'    effeet,  from  the  snv- 
ings  of  his  preferments,  by  the    ^ble  nid  self-denying  ai 
bishop  Sancroft.    Queen  Anne      ilo     d  his  exampi    on  the 
most  ext-inded  scale  of  royal  munifieeut*,  and  her  p=  ncrosil; 
I, .«  nlo'-od  ^f^r  nnnift  hi^rh  on  the  list  of  royal  foum.       cs  in 
the  Christian  church. 
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Lady  Marlborough  was  now  at  the  pin  ;le  of  her  long- 
anticipated  glory,  and  she  had  reigned  si  remely  over  the 
formation  of  the  newly-formed  royal  hoaseiiold,  disposing  of 
all  places  therein  as  it  seemed  good  in  her  eyes.  From  the 
mighty  Dutch  magnate  I'ortland,  down  to  the  humble  clear- 
starcher  Abrahal,  Sarah  of  Marlborough  placed  and  displaced 
whomsoever  she  thought  fit.'  Very  unceremoniously,  at  her 
instigation,  did  the  queen  eject  lord  Portland  from  the  ranger- 
ship  of  Windsor-park.  At  the  same  instant  he  had  the  vex- 
ation to  behold  the  object  of  his  avowed  hatred,  lady  Marl- 
borough, leap  into  the  place.''  The  queen,  too,  testified  some 
of  her  hoarded  hates  and  antipathies  :  Charles  earl  of  Maccles- 
field was  discharged  by  her  from  all  the  rich  oflfices  and  sme- 
cures  with  which  he  had  been  loaded  by  her  sister  and  her 
spouse.  Her  majesty's  reasons,  .  ccording  to  his  own  quota- 
tion of  her  words,  were  "  because  he  1  thro^vn  blood  in  her 
father's  face/" — a  starthng  metaphor,  whereby  queen  Anne 
indicated  iier  remembrance  of  his  being  the  chief  instigator 
in  the  calumn-  that  loaded  her  father  with  the  death  of  lord 
Essex,  who  destroyed  himself  in  the  Tower  at  the  explosion 
of '  th.  Uye-house  plot.'  Lord  Macclesfield  was  at  that  time 
entitled  lord  Brandon:  he  had  been  banished  for  slaugh- 
tering a  :  )or  .s  .t:.iel,  who  only  did  his  duty  by  stopping 
him  and  anolher  nobleman  from  entering  the  palace  of  White- 
hall by  th(  tairs  that  led  from  St.  James's-park  to  the  Long 
Gallery  a>  a  forbi '  n  h  ur,  when  returning  from  their  orgies. 
The  transaction  wau  a  cowardly  one,  for  the  two  titled  ruffians, 
setting  upon  the  poor  ^outh  together,  flung  him  over  the 
balustr  le,  and  broke  his  bones  miserably  on  the  pavement." 
For  this  detestable  murder  lord  Brandon  was  justly  con- 
demned to  die,  but  his  punishmeiii  was  unwisely  commuted 
by  James  II.  to  banishment.  While  in  Holland,  he  became 
the  author  of  the  numerous  attacks  on  kin--  Jame.,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  lo  d  Essex,  tn  which  queen  Anne 
alluded.  He  returned  as  a  patriot  -with  i  he  prince  of  range; 
he  became  a  minister  of  state,  and,  when  earl  of  Macclesfield, 

'  Coxc  MSS  ,  liidy  Marlbor  ugh's  statement.  2  j^jij  3  jj^.^^ 

*  Trial  of  lord  Brandon  for  murder    Howell's  Stttte  Ts    !«. 
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enjoyed  an  immense  share  in  the  enormous  grants  which 
William  III.  bestowed  on  his  supporters. 

Queen  Anne  about  the  same  time  abolished,  by  order  of 
council  publicly  announced/   the  injurious  practice  ^f  per. 
mittin^'  the  sale  of  places  in  the  royal  household^  It  m  as  a 
very  bad  French  custom,  brought  in  with  the  Restoration, 
but  openly  and  officially  transacted  since  the  Revolution,  when 
places  at  court  were  pur^^ased  of  the  former  possessor  ex- 
actly  as  officers  buy  theu-  commissions  in  the  axmy  at  the 
present  time.     Thus  the  sovereign  was  depnved  of  the  prero- 
Live  of  choosing  his  or  her  own  servants,  nor  cou  d  any 
remarkable  deirree  of  fidelity  be  expected  from  the  purchasers. 
The  proverb  says,  "what  a  man  buys  he  may  seU:     too 
many  of  the  retainers  of  royalty  in  those  days  did  not  limit 
their  sales  to  then-  offices.    "  The  master  of  the  horse,     says 
the  Marlborough  MSS.,  "the  groom  of  the  stole,  and  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,-in  short,  every  body  who  had 
the  disposal  of  places  in  the.c  departments,  claimed  the  right 
to  sell  them,  and  were  no  more  ashamed  of  taking  the  pro- 
ceeds than  of  receiving  their  salaries,  or  their  rents  out  of  the 

country.""  „  i   .     i 

It  may  be  observed,  that  lady  Marlborough  m  her  memo- 
rials either  edited  or  inedited,  takes  the  credit  of  every  gene- 
rous action  done  by  her  royal  mistress  while  she  remamed  m 
favour     If  an  old  servant  were  pensioned,  she  audaciously 
asserts  that  she  continued  liis  salary,  although  the  cost  was 
paid  from  the  privy-purse.    When  queen  Anne  issued  her 
pakce-ordinance  to  the  public,  "that  no  more  places  were  to 
be  sold  in  her  household,"  lady  Marlborough  records  the  fact; 
but,  after  indulging  at  length  in  the  warmest  flow  of  self- 
praise  on  her  own  generosity,  assures  her  ^f^ds  public  and 
private,  "  that  the  command  was  really  issued  by  herself.     It 
is  dubious  whether  queen  Anne's  master  of  the  horse,  her 
comptroller  of  the  household,  and  her  groom  of  the  stole 
would  have  obeyed  any  orders  but  those  of  the  queen,  requu'- 
ing  them  to  relinquish  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  places  under 

»  Toone'»  Chronologj-,  July  10,  1702. 
»  Coxo  MSS.,  vol.  xUv. }  inedited  letter  of  the  ducboss  of  Marlborough. 
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them,  which  they  were  "  no  more  ashamed  of  taking,  than 
they  were  of  receiving  their  rents  of  landed  property."  The 
queen  actually  followed  the  impulse  of  her  own  bountiful 
temper,  and  her  favourite  made  the  best  of  the  royal  orders 
for  the  exaltation  of  her  own  consequence,  by  holding  a  sort 
of  tribunal  in  the  palace,  something  hke  the  court  of  requests, 
whei V,  with  great  pomp,  she  took  petitions  and  hoard  griev- 
ancos.  Her  account  of  her  own  doings  at  the  accession, 
affords  some  information  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  household  of  queen  Aime. 

"  The  first  thing  of  the  kind,"  says  lady  Marlborough,* 
"  that  comes  into  my  mind,  is  in  relation  to  sir  Edward  Law- 
recce.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  king  William,  he  desired 
leave  to  speak  with  me.  On  being  admitted,  he  addressed 
'limself  to  roe  with  this  complaint :  He  had  given  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  a  place  in  that  king's  household,  lord 
Jersey  being  lord  chamberlain,  but  by  the  death  of  his  majesty, 
and  his  servants  not  being  paid  by  the  queen,  he  had  lost  his 
money  and  his  salary  too,  '  and  hoped  /  would  consider  his 
case.'  I  told  him  '  that  he  came  too  late,  for  the  queen  had 
appointed  all  her  family ;  however,  I  would  do  what  I  could 
for  the  queen  to  take  him  on  the  next  vacancy,'  which  I 
accordingly  did,  without  receiving  any  thing  from  him,  and 
he  still  enjoys  the  place.  The  pages  of  the  backstairs  are 
places  80  considerable,  that  I  have  been  told  several  grooms  of 
the  ''lo  c  have  sold  them  for  a  thousand  guineas  each;  but  I 
gave  them  freely  to  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
purely  at  the  rsquest  of  three  ladies,  lady  Charlotte  Bevervaart, 
lady  Fitzharding,  and  the  countess  of  Plymouth,  that  married 
bishop  Biss.  All  the  other  places  I  had  to  dispose  of  were  in 
the  robes,  which  I  made  ro  more  advantage  of  than  the  others. 
I  gave  the  place  of  waiter  '  in  the  robes '  to  Mr.  Curtis,  who 
had  married  a  woman  that  had  served  my  children.  I  gave 
another  place  of  the  kind  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  had  served  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  I  made  William  Lovegrove  coffer- 
hearer,  who  was  also  £  servant  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
These  thi'cc  were  tumcc?  out  of  their  places  by  the  duchess  of 

'  Coxe  MSS.,  vol.  xliv. ;  letter  to  Mr.  Hutflhinson,  ii\edited :  Brit.  Museum. 
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Somerset  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  to  make  room  for  her 
own  servants.'     I  also  gave  a  place  of  coffer-bearer  to  Mr. 
Wookich,  and  another,  under  the  groom  of  the  stole,  to  Mr. 
Hodges,  who  had  both  been  servants  m  the  family  of  the 
princess.     Besides  these,  I  made  Mrs.  Abrahal,  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter,  '  the  queen's  starcher,'  and 
settled  a  hundred  a-year  on  her,  because  she  had  washed  the 
queen's  heads  for  twenty  pounds  a-year  when  she  was  prmcess." 
The  "queen'b  heads"  were  the  3russels.lace  cornette  caps  of 
three  stages,  an  old-lady  style  of  dress,  v  hich  had  been  made 
fashionable  throughout  Europe  by  the  costume  which  madame 
de  Maintenon,  the  elderly  spouse  of  Louis  XIV.,  thought 
proper  to  adopt.    Even  babies  wore  this  very  queer  cap,  whicli 
somewhat  resembled  the  fa9adc  of  a  church,  with  three  galle- 
ries  each  higher  than  the  other.    Betwotai  the  queen's  starcher, 
Mrs.  Abrahal,  and  the  duchess,  a  fierce  feud  ensued  afterwards, 
but  all  was  harmonious  at  this  halcyon  period.      "  I  gave  the 
place  of  sempstress  to  the  queen,"  pursues  the  duchess,  "  to 
Urs.  Ravensford,  (who  has  since  married  a  son  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely,)  because  her  mother  was  in  the  same  place  before." 

The  queen  further  caused  an  order  of  council  to  be  en- 
forced  in  the  department  of  the  green  cloth,  that  every  person 
taking  office  was  to  testify,  by  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
pay  any  thing  for  his  place.^     The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
claims  all  these  steps  as  the  result  of  her  own  bright  integrity 
and  scorn  of  ready  cash,  wliile  giving  the  only  information 
leading  to  the  fact,  that  queen  Amie  was  the  sovereign  ^vho 
actuallv  destroyed   the  place-selUng  system  at    the   British 
court  *  It  had  been  winked  at  by  easy  Charles,  her  uncle, 
who  suflered  his  court-harpies  to  fill   all  lower  offices  v.ith 
mercenaries,  who  could  not  be  removed  for  their  misdeeds, 
because   "  the  poor  folk,  oddsfish !    had  paid  then-  cash  to 
Buckingham  or   Killigrew,   or  some  other  meiTy  villains." 
Intelligence  of  this  custom  went  foi'th  into  distant  provinces, 
and  shoals  of  hiu-mless  country  gentlemen  swai-med  up  to 

1  Scvoral  vear^  iifterwanlH.  when  the  duchess  of  Marlln.rough  was  deprived  of 

her  olUcos  ot  mistress  oi  the  r.-U-s  uuU  gro«in  of  t»^ /tole.  Hnf.hlu. 

8  Coxo  MSS.,  vol.  xliv. ;  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  UutcUm- 

tou :  iuedited. 
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court  with,  their  ready  cash  in  hand,  to  deal  for  court  places 
with  the  said  "  merry  villains."  The  story  was  rife  at  queen 
Anne's  board  of  green  cloth,  that  Killigrew  had  actually  sold 
to  some  of  these  good  people  the  imaginary  offices  of  '^the 
king's  physic-taster,"  and  the  "royal  curtain-drawer;"^  and 
when  the  injured  parties  claimed  their  places,  or  the  return 
of  then"  gold,  they  found  that  the  gold  was  spent,  and  the 
invention  of  these  absurd  offices  was  only  meant  as  a  capital 
good  joke. 

Although  queen  Anne  had  put  such  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  places,  such  regulations  had  the  sole  eftect  of 
limiting  the  negotiations,  and  the  attendant  profits,  to  her 
female  "  mayor  of  the  palace ;"  for,  notwithstanding  lady 
Marlborough's  vehement  praises  of  her  own  honesty  and  dis- 
interestedness in  such  cases,  the  assertions  of  her  contempo- 
rary, Cunningham,  directly  contradict  her.  That  historian 
being  in  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  (remarkable 
as  its  nobles  were  for  revolutionary  proceedings  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,)  cannot  be  suspected  of  Jacobite  antipathy  to 
the  duchess,  yet  his  words  are  these :  "  Within  the  palace 
itself  was  a  very  busy  market  of  all  the  offices  of  government. 
The  queen's  own  relations  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and  all 
tilings  were  transacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  one  woman, 
to  whom  there  was  no  access  but  by  the  golden  road."' 

The  queen,  alarmed  at  the  effijcts  of  an  asthma,  which  had 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  endangered  the  life  of  the  prince, 
her  husband,  resolved  to  make  a  western  progress,  from 
Wuidsor  to  Bath,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Her  majesty 
took  Oxford  in  her  way,  and  though  she  rested  there  but  one 
night,  was  received  with  the  most  fervent  loyalty.  The  ex- 
ample of  William  III.,  who  refused  to  eat  the  banquet  pro- 
vided for  liim  at  Oxford,  on  some  suspicion  of  poison,  in  the 
year  1G96,  was  not  followed  by  his  successor,  who  did  more 
than  ample  justice  to  the  hospitahty  of  the  university ;  like- 
wise, she  took  most  graciously  the  accustomed  gift  of  Wood- 
stock gloves,  and  a  Bible,  promising  at  the  same  time  a  future 

'  Tniclw,  by  Swift. 
^  Cunningham's  Hist,  of  CJrcut  liritoin,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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visit.'     The  citizens  of  Bath,  in  their  address  of  congratula- 
tion  ^o  Anne  on  her  accession,  had  invited  her  to  revisit  their 
city,  Avhere  she  had,  in  the  most  louring  periods  of  her  career, 
always  been  received  with  undeviating  marks  of  attachment. 
On  the  confines  of  Somersetshire  her  majesty  and  prince 
George  were  welcomed  with   signal  marks  of  honour  and 
affection.     One  hundred  young  men  of  Bath  city,  unifomly 
clad  and  armed,  and  two  hundred  of  the  young  women  dressed 
as  Amazons,  met  the  queen  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  and 
conducted  her  cortege,  by  a  road  cut  for  the  occasion,  from 
the  summit  of  Lansdowne  to  the  western  gate  of  Bath,  where 
the  corporation  received  tlu-  royal  visitors,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  apartments.      So  great  a  concourse  thronged  to  the 
city  in  consequence  of  this  visit  of  the  queen,  that  the  articles 
of  general  consumption  rose  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  a  guinea 
a-night  was  charged  for  a  bed.'     The  first  day  of  September, 
1702,  is  the  date  of  this  arrival,  and  about  the  same  period  is 
recorded  a  curious  incognito  visit  which  George  of  Denmai'k 
made  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bristol.    His  consort's  name 
is  woven  up  in  the  story  as  queen  when  it  occurred,  but 
though  the  incidents  may  be  true,  there  must  be  a  great  mis- 
take  in  the  chronology,  for  the  prince-consort  was  a  decided 
invahd  soon  after  the  queen's  accession,  his  locomotion  being 
too  seriously  impeded  witi  gout,  dropsy,  and  asthma,  foi  flying 
visits  of  the  species  commemorated  in  the  topography  of  Bristol 
and  other  grave  authorities. 

Once  on  a  time,  then,  George  of  Denmark  went  to  Bristol, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  lions  thereof.  He  made  his 
appearance  on  the  Exchange,  attended  solely  by  a  military 
officer,  remaining  there  till  the  merchants  had  withdrawn,  none 
of  them  having  either  the  courage  or  the  inchnation  to  ask 
him  to  partake  of  any  hospitality.  All  departed  excepting  a 
humble  bodice-maker,  one  John  Duddlestone,  whose  abode 
was  in  Corn-strect.  The  good  man  walked  up  to  prince 
George,  and  asked  him,  "  Are  you,  sir,  the  husband  of  our 
queen  Anne,  as  folks  say  you  are?"  The  prince  replied 
'•  that  such  was  the  fact.'"  Joiui  Duddlestone  resumed,  "  that 
»  Boyor's  Anuals,  1702.  ^  Wunier's  History  of  Bath. 
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he  had  seen,  with  great  concern,  that  none  of  the  prime  mer- 
chants on  'Change  had  invited  him  home ;  but  it  was  not  for 
want  of  love  or  loyalty,  but  merely  because  each  was  a&aid 
of  the  presumption  of  addressing  so  great  a  man,"  John 
Duddlestone  added,  "  that  the  shame  to  Bristol  would  be  greai^, 
nevertheless,  if  the  husband  of  their  queen  was  obliged,  for 
want  of  hospitality,  to  dine  at  an  inn ;  he  therefore  begged 
him,  humble  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  home  to  dinner, 
and  to  bring  his  soldier-officer  along  with  him, — if  they  could 
eat  whal"  he  had  to  offer  them,  which  was  a  good  piece  of  roast 
beef,  a  plum-pudding,  and  some  ale  of  his  wife's  own  brew- 
ing." Prince  George  was  charmed  with  this  most  original 
inritation,  and  accepted  it  with  gratitude,  although  he  had 
already  bespoken  his  dinner  at  the  White  Lion.  His  royal 
highness  and  his  noble  companion  accompanied  John  Duddle- 
stone to  his  home,  and  when  that  worthy  citizen  arrived  there, 
he  called  to  his  spouse  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Wife,  wife ! 
put  on  a  clean  apron  and  come  down,  for  the  queen's  husband 
and  a  soldier-gentleman  are  come  to  dine  with  us."  Dame 
Duddlestone  descended  forthwith,  clad  in  a  clean  blue  apron, 
and,  according  to  the  national  English  custom  of  that  era, 
was  saluted  by  prince  George  when  she  entered  the  parlour. 

In  the  course  of  their  dinner,  his  royal  highness  asked  his 
entertainer  "if  he  ever  went  to  London?"  John  Duddle- 
stone replied,  "  that  since  the  ladies  had  chosen  to  wear  stays 
instead  of  bodices,  he  sometimes  went  thither  to  buy  whale- 
bone." The  prince,  when  he  took  leave,  requcBted  his  host 
"that,  the  next  time  he  travelled  there,  he  would  bring  his 
wife,  and  to  be  sure  to  take  her  to  court."  He  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  a  card,  which  he  said  would  facilitate  his  admis- 
sion at  Windsor-castle. 

Whensoever  the  pleasing  incident  of  John  Duddlestone's 
hospitality  to  George  of  Denmark  might  have  occurred,  it  is 
certjiiu  that,  on  Thursday,  September  3,  1702,  that  worthy 
citizen  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  queen,  with  his  former 
guest  by  her  side,  make  their  state  entry  into  Bristol  in  the 

Pnval     PaTr'"i"^  Tlio     ronnt»/1q    nf     flif      Krirrlif     r>i^1r     ovi^rixaolxr 
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remark  that  the  queen's  coach  was  black,  dra-ma  by  black 
horses,  with  black  harness  and  housings.  Such  dismal  trap. 
pings,  which  were  Hkewise  seen  on  the  twelve  carriages  that 
made  up  the  royal  procession,  were  in  consequence  of  tlie 
deep  mourning  which  still  prevailed  for  king  WilUam.  The 
Bristol  annals  likewise  mention  that  the  mourning  worn  by 
the  royal  persons  was  purple.  The  queen  and  prince  George 
went  through  all  the  usual  routine  of  a  grand  civic  reception, 
from  which  the  ancient  customs  of  pageantry  and  presents 
were  entirely  excluded;  and  then  partook  of  a  magnificent 
dinner,  at  the  great  house  of  sir  Thomas  Day,  Bridge-end.' 
Here  queen  Anne  gave  receptions  to  mistress  mayoress  and 
other  Bristol  ladies,  who  kissed  her  majesty's  hand,  and  Avent 
through  the  regular  court  presentations.  When  the  fatiguing 
day  came  to  a  close,  the  queen,  with  her  invalid  consort,  en- 
tered their  black  vehicle,  and,  followed  by  their  long  funeral- 
looking  procession  of  mourning  coaches,  arrived  safely  at  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Bath  that  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  four  months  of  her  accession,  the 
queen  seems  to  have  taken  considerable  pleasure  in  rewarding 
any  instances  of  disinterested  attention,  which  either  she  or  her 
consort  had  experienced  during  their  previous  long  echpse  of 
court  favour.  The  kindness  of  Mrs.  Davies,  of  Twickenham, 
was  rewarded  by  a  renewal  of  her  expiring  lease  of  the  house 
she  had  lent  for  the  reception  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for 
which  purpose  queen  Anne  wrote  an  especial  request  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  of  whose  dower  the  old  manor-liouse 
and  its  demesne  made  part.  The  royal  visit  to  Bristol  evi- 
dently  brought  John  Duddlestone  to  the  memoiy  of  prince 
George,  and  caused  that  worthy  citizen's  connexion  with 
royalty  to  conclude  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  queeu 
remained  at  Bath  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  assembling 
of  her  parliament.  On  her  horaewiu'd  progress,  the  following 
picturesque  incident  occiured  :  queen  Ann(>,  being  huvitiug 
near  Lippock,  alighted  from  her  equipage  and  reposed  herself 

«  It  JH  noted  in  the  Bristol  civi<-  records,  tiuit  thociucen's  own  cook,  Mr. Lmnb, 
was  emidoywi  to  dresH  ibo  diuue r. 
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on  a  green  bank,  wMle  the  lord  of  the  manor  caused  the 
whole  of  the  deer  in  his  district,  five  hundred  in  number,  to 
be  driven  past  her ;  so  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  reviewed 
them.  The  queen  said,  "  that  she  had  never  before  seen  so 
mauy  deer  in  her  hfe  at  once,  and  considered  it  a  stately 
sight  for  a  prince  to  look  upon."  This  tradition  was  retailed, 
from  an  old  man  who  had  assisted  with  the  deer  in  his  youth, 
to  the  celebrated  naturalist.  White  of  Selborne. 

When  John  Duddlestone  needed  a  new  supply  of  whale- 
bone, he  took  his  worthy  dame  behind  him  on  his  pack-horse, 
and  journeyed  London-ward.  He  found  an  easy  admittance 
at  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor  in  his  way  from  the  west,  and 
was  introduced  by  prince  George  to  the  queen.  I  -  ,i-  majesty 
thanked  them  for  their  hospitality  to  her  consort,  and  in 
retui'u  invited  them  to  dine  with  her.  She  told  them  they 
must  have  court- dresses  for  the  occasion,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  officers  of  her  wai'drobe,  but  she  wished  them  to 
choose  the  material.  John  Duddlestone  and  his  dame  chose 
pui'ple  velvet,  such  as  the  prince  had  on  at  that  time.  The 
suits  were  accordingly  made,  and  worn  at  the  royal  dinner- 
paiiy,  queen  Anne  herself  presenting  them  to  her  guests  "  as 
the  most  loyal  persons  in  the  city  of  Bristol."  After  dinner, 
her  majesty  desired  John  Duddlestone  to  kneel  down,  and, 
according  to  the  very  words  and  accent  of  his  good  helpmate 
in  her  oft-repeated  description  of  the  scene,  first  laid  a  sword 
on  his  head,  and  then  said,  "  Ston  up,  sir  Jan." 

Queen  Anne  offered  sir  Jolui  Duddlestone  a  place  maisx 
government,  or  a  gratuity  in  money;  but  with  the  sturdy 
honesty  of  a  by-gone  day,  the  hospitable  citizen  would  accept 
of  neither ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  they  wanted  nothing,  and  had 
fifty  pounds  of  savings  out  at  use ;  and  he  doubted,  from  the 
number  of  people  he  saw  about  her  majesty's  house,  that  her 
living  must  be  very  expensive."  Queen  Anne,  however,  pre- 
sented the  newly  made  lady  Duddlestone  with  her  own  gold 
watch  from  lier  side.  With  tiiis  mark  of  royal  favour  the 
good  dame  was  particularly  -1  .'lighted,  and  never  failed  of 
wearii\g  it  over  her  blue  upron^string  whenever  she  went  to 
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Bristol  market.     Sucli  is  the  tradition  of  Bristol,  related  in 
the  topographical  work  descriptive  of  that  city.' 

While  the  queen  remained  at  Windsor-castle,  after  lior  re- 
turn  from  her  visit  to  the  west,  she  received  a  familiar  and 
confidential  letter  from  Ernest  duke  of  Saxe-Ehrstein,  de- 
ploring  the  death  of  his  duchess  in  childbed  of  a  httle  son. 
He  further  acquainted  the  queen  that  the  child  survived  its 
mother,  and  that  he  had  had  him  christened  "  Anne  "  in  ler 
honour.  The  infant  Saxon  prince  was  not  the  only  one  of 
the  queen's  godsons  who  were  endowed  with  the  feminine 
name  of  Anne.  Among  the  great  mass  of  Christian  names, 
which  it  is  the  custom  in  Germany  to  bestow  on  an  infant 
in  baptism,  the  unpretending  name  of  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  might  ghde  without  much  notice ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
"lord  Anne"  was  not  an  uncommon  sound  in  the  British 
peerage  or  army  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  great  affliction  of  the  queen's  unfortunate  godsons. 

*  Gerry's  History  of  Ikistol.  It  is  likewise  quoted  in  Hone's  Year-Book,  and 
related  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  There  is  another  .sir  John  Duddlestone, 
created  a  baronet  in  1691,  a  wealthy  tobacco-merchant,  who  with  his  lady  were 
buried  in  All  Saints'  church,  Bristol. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Cliange  of  queen  Anne's  feelings  towards  lady  Marlborough — Queen  conceals  her 
dislike — Remunerates  the  Marlboroughs  for  former  services — Her  letter  on 
tiiat  subject  —  Creates  lord  Marlborough  a  duke— Queen  presents  the  Marl- 
boroughs  with  a  pension  from  privy -purse — Queen  tormented  by  the  reproaches 
of  the  duchess — Queen's  exculpatory  letters — Her  gifts,  &c,  —  Queen's  con- 
troversy with  the  duchess  on  creation  of  peers — Queen  sceptres  Scotch  acts 
of  parliament  by  commission — Offers  to  restore  bishop  Ken  to  his  see — Accepts 
his  resignation,  and  his  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hooper — Queen  receives  a  visit 
from  the  king  of  Spain — Queen's  letters  to  sir  George  Rooke,  her  admiral — 
Queen  celebrates  her  birthday  by  her  bounty  to  the  church  of  England — Re- 
signation of  the  queen's  uncle  as  her  prime-minister — Entire  change  of  her 
government  from  tory  to  whig — Queen  falls  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough— Secret  influence  of  her  consort  in  favom'  of  the  whigs 
and  dissenters  —  Queen's  touching  for  '  the  evil '  —  Her  order  in  council  for 
heiiling-service — Mode  of  the  queen's  performing  it,  &c. — Queen's  improve- 
ments at  Kensington-palace — She-  bvulds  a  banqueting-room  there — Her  spring 
and  summer  fetes  at  Kenshij.  toi.  —  Foutine  of  residences  at  her  summer 
palaces. 

Queen  Anne's  fond  devotion  to  lady  Marlborough  had  been 
nearly  commensumte  M-ith  her  own  existence.  Fer  majesty 
was  but  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  and  full  thiity  yeais  of  that 
duration  she  had  loved  her  almost  to  tht  ex«.^usiou  of  every 
other  object.  The  agreeable  hurry  and  flutt-  r  of  inducting 
friends  or  customers  to  the  sweets  of  places  and  preferments, 
and  the  still  greater  luxury  of  expelhng  enemies  from  them, 
had,  however,  blinded  lady  Marlborough  to  the  important  fact, 
that  her  royal  mistress  began  her  rei-u  with  feelings  towards 
her  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which  had  hitherto 
actuated  iter  conduct.  The  queen's  words,  cither  written  or 
in  utterance,  were  more  ctu-t  ssing  than  ever ;  "  for,"  says  her 
contemporary,  S'vift,  "  there  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  England  a 
person  who  uudcr-stouu  more  Hitiilciidiy  to  disguise  her  passions, 
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than  queen  Anne.  Upon  her  first  coming  to  the  throne,  lady 
Marlborough  had  lost  all  favour  with  her,  as  her  majesty  often 
acknowledged  to  those  who  told  it  to  me."'  He  meant 
Abigail,  and  her  sister  Maiy  Hill,  and  much  the  historian 
importuned  these  persons  to  tell  him  the  particulars  of  the 
offence  given ;  they  never  told  him,  but  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  arose  from  a  mere  breach  of  etiquette,— that  some  ruffle, 
periwig,  tag,  tassel,  or  furbelow,  worn  disrespectfully  in  its 
wrong  place,  had  caused  the  quarrel.  To  do  queen  Anne 
justice,  although  an  accidental  circumstance,  connected  with 
a  matter  as  trifling,  had  brought  to  her  ears  the  hatred  and 
loathing  her  ungi'atefiil  favourite  bore  to  her,  it  was  not  the 
trifle  itself,  but  the  cruel  words  she  unwillingly  had  heard  that 
changed  her  loving  heart  towards  her  long-cherished  "  Mrs. 
Freeman."  However,  no  one  knew  that  change  but  Abigail, 
and  she  revealed  it  not,  but  let  it  gradually  develope  itself  by 
those  imperceptible  means  which  are  scarcely  to  be  defined. 

When  the  grand  occupation  of  the  coronation  was  over, 
lady  Marlborough,  the  new  mistress  of  the  robes,  began  in- 
stinctively  to  feel  rather  than  to  perceive  this  change.  She 
forthwith  commenced  carping,  quarrelling,  and  hunting  for 
affronts,— practices  which  appear  not  in  any  former  specimens 
of  her  correspondence,  at  least  with  her  royal  mistress.  The 
queen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eager  to  grant  the  Marlboroughs 
all  the  advantages  which  their  avarice  and  ambition  had 
anticipated  on  her  attainment  of  power.  Marlborough  had 
yet  his  fortune  to  make  from  her  boimty.  He,  who  had 
begun  the  world  with  nothing,  notwithstanding  his  almost 
supernatural  eff'ort.s  at  saving,^  had  no  capital  commensnrate 
with  his  title  of  earl,  or  with  the  still  higher  flights  of  his 
ambition.  Queen  Anne  was  willing  to  indulge  the  appetite 
of  the  pair  for  wealth  and  honours.  While  this  plan  was  in 
process,  her  majesty  redoubled  her  caressing  expressions,  that 

'  SwiftN  Memoirs  of  the  Queen's  Ministry,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
2  Lord  Durtraoutli  enunierat..K  among  tlie  sins  of  the  Marllwroughs  against  tlieir 
roval  mtroness,  "that  they  usetl  every  thing  hebnging  to  the  (Hkhu  a.s  if  it  was 
their  own;  that  the  very  linen  that  the  dukc  took  every  yeiir  totheanny  to 
fornishe.!  by  her  m^^r  L^rd  Dartmouth'.  Not*H  to  Burnet'.  Own  Liuh., 
vol.  vi.  p.  31. 
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her  presumed  favourites  might  feed  quickly  and  peacefully, 
for  she  did  not  wish  to  incur  their  reproach  of  sending  them 
empty  away ;  but  that  she  meant  ultimately  to  break  with 
them,  what  person  can  doubt  who  watches  the  gradual 
tendency  of  every  transaction  relating  to  queen  Anne  and 
the  Marlboroughs  ? 

The  queen  came  from  Windsur  to  St.  James's-palace,  in 
time  to  open  her  parhament,  October  20,  1702.  The  house 
of  commons  was  newly  elected,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
replete  with  tory  principles.  Robert  Harley  was  chosen 
speaker  for  the  third  time.  Her  majesty  had  left  lady  Marl- 
borough at  Windsor,  and  meant  to  dispense  with  her  attend- 
ance in  her  grand  state-visit  to  the  city,  which  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  lord  mayor's-day,  then  celebrated  October 
29.  The  first  step  the  queen  took,  consonant  to  her  inten- 
tions of  rewai'ding  the  earl  of  Marlborough  for  his  former 
adhesion  to  her  interests,  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  his 
lady,  written  two  days  after  the  opening  of  parliament : — 
Queen  Anne  to  the  Lady  Maelboeough.* 
(In  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 

"  St.  James's,  Oct.  22. 
"I  have  had,  this  evening,  the  satisfaction  of  my  dear  Mrs,  Freeman's  [letter] 
of  ;,esterday,  for  which  I  give  you  many  thanks;  and  though  I  think  it  a  long 
time  since  1  saw  you,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  come  one  minute  sooner  to  town  than 
is  easy  for  you,  but  will  wait  witli  patience  for  the  happy  hour ;  and  only  beg, 
when  you  do  come,  you  would  send  for  a  coach,  and  not  make  use  of  a  chaise." 

Lady  Marlborough,  it  seems,  did  not  then  keep  a  carriage  of 
her  own.  She  was  therefore  to  send  for  one  of  the  queen's 
coaches,  and  give  up  her  plan  of  travelHng  from  Windsor  in  a 
post-chaise.     The  queen  continues, — 

"  Lord  treasurer  intends  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the  house  of 
lords,  which  is  to  be  given  to  me  to-morrow,  and  that  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  a  thing  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do  t/et.  It  is  very  uneasy  to  your 
poor,  unfortunate,  tiiithful  Morley,  to  think  that  she  has  so  very  httle  in  her  power 
to  show  you  liow  sensible  I  am  of  all  lord  Marlborough's  kindness,  especially 
wlieu  he  deserves  all  that  a  rich  crown  could  give.  But,  since  there  is  nothing 
else  at  this  time,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave,  as  soon  as  he  comes,  to  make 
him  a  duk(\ 

"1  know  that  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  does  not  care  for  any  thing  of  that  kind; 
nor  am  I  ssitisfied  with  it,  because  it  does  not  enough  express  the  value  I  have 
for  Mrs.  Freeman,  nor  ever  can  how  passionately  I  am  yours,  my  dear  Mrs. 
rnroinan." 


*  C(Nce'8  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol  i.  p.  202. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  actual  mention  of  suit- 
able  provi  ion  to  support  this  dukedom  in  the  queen's  letter. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  announcement  of  the  royal  inten- 
tions  gave  lady  Marlborough  more  alann  than  pleasure. 
"  When  1  read  the  queen's  letter,  I  let  it  drop  out  of  my 
hand,"  said  lady  Marlborough,  "  and  was  for  some  miiu 
hke  one  that  had  received  the  news  of  death."  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  queen  rectified  this  mistake  before  she  sent  her 
message  to  the  house  of  lords  for  the  creation  of  the  dukedom. 
Lord  Marlborough  was  more  grateful  than  his  wife  for  this 
distinction,  because  it  created  for  liim  respect  among  the 
German  princes  in  Flrnders,  where  he  was  commands  in- 
chief  of  the  alUed  forces. 

Notwithstanding    the  caressing    terms   of  her    majesty's 
epistle,  a  controversy  was  going  on  between  lady  Marlborough 
and  herself.     Thus  early  in  the  reign  of  her  royal  mistress 
had  the  favourite  thought  fit  to  interfere  with  functions  of 
government.     The  discussion  was  on  the  occasion  of  creating 
four  new  peers,  which  the  queen  or  her  ministry  had  resolved 
should  be  all  tories.      Lady  Marlborough  had   made  such 
violent  opposition  to  this  course  of  proceeding,  that  at  last  she 
actually  prevaii.^'l  •u  the  queen,  by  her  nnportunity,  to  add 
a  fifth  Mr.  II-x'v:^-     Upon  which  the  queen's  peers  refused 
their  titles,  if  &  ^'  hig  were  to  be  their  associate  in  the  new- 
made  nobility.     The  poor  queen,  who  was  nearly  divested  of 
the  power  that  had  appertained  to  her  ancestors,  was  still 
loaded  with  all  the  responsibility  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  her  people. 
In  her  endeavours  to  compromise  between  her  own  party  and 
that  of  her  favourite,  she  soothed  the  haughty  dame  with  an 
epistle,  indited  with  more  than  her  usual  servility  of  expres- 
sion.     It  will  be  observed  that  she  brings  in  the  word  blest 
oddly  enough,  to  make  the  reader  tliink  that  it  was  used  as 
an  ironical  substitute  for  its  antithesis : — 

QuEBN  Anne  to  the  Lady  Maelboeou&h. 
(Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman) 

[1702].  "  St.  James's,  Saturday,'  [24th  of  October.] 

'« 1  am  very  glad  to  find,  by  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's  that  I  was  blest  witlt 

" »  Conduct  of  thcT)ud^>s7^)7Marlb()rough,  ]).  129.  The  duchess  makes  out  tl:e 
date  of  tbe  month  in  the  course  of  her  comments,  by  observing  that  the  2'ith  ol 
October  fell  on  a  Saturday. 
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yesterday,     at  she  liked  my  speech ;  but  I  cannot  lielp  being  extremely  concerned 
you   .re  so  partial  to  the  whigs,  because  I  would  not  have  you  and  y 
unfortunate,  faithfiil  Alorley  dilVer  in  opinion  in  the  least  thing. 

"  What  1  said,  when  I  writ  '  ,t  upo?<  this  subject,  does  not  proceu.-  r 
insinuations  of  the  other  part ;  it  I  knov  he  principles  of  the  cliurcl 
land,  and  1  know  also,  tho-se  of  the  whigs,  I  it  is  that,  and  no  other 
wiiich  makes  rae  think  as  Id"  f  the  last.  And  upon  my  word,  my  dc; 
Freeman,  you  rire  mightily  mistaken  in  your  notion  of  a  true  whig,  for  the  cha 
racter  you  givr  .f  them  docs  not  in  the  least  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  church. 
But  1  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  but  only  beg,  for  my  poor  sake,  that  you 
would  not  show  more  countenance  t,  tho&e  you  seem  to  ha\  <;  so  much  inclination 
for,  than  for  the  church  party. 

"  .^-uce  you  have  staid  so  long  at  Windsor,  I  wish  now,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  would  stay  till  iifter  lord  mayor's-day,  (Oct.  29 ') ;  for  if  you  are  in  town,  you 
can't  avoid  gohig  to  the  show,  and  being  in  the  country  is  a  just  excuse;  and  I 
tliink  one  would  bo  p:lad  of  any,  to  avoid  so  troublesome  a  bisness.  I  am  it  this 
time  in  frruai  iiastc,  and  therefore  can  say  no  more  to  my  dear,  h  ,.  Free- 

man, but  that  I  am  most  passionately  hers." 

The  "troublesome"   business  alluded  to  by  majesty 

wa  the  grand  civic  dinner,  attended  by  herself  an  he  prince 
on  lord  mayor's-day,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  utmost 
p  )  and  state.  Lady  Marlborough  was  evidently  too  great 
I  lid  delicate  a  lad}  udure  the  welcome  of  the  citizens,  and 

was  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  absenting  herself.  Lord 
Alarlborough  had  succeeded  in  the  captiu-e  of  some  towns  in 
Inlanders,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies.  It  is  certain  that 
Lis  progress  w^as  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  disastrous  cam- 
paigns of  William  III.;  yet  the  queen's  design  of  enriching 
him  and  raising  him  to  a  dukedom,  was  decidedly  premature. 
These  intentions  evidently  emanated  from  her  majesty's  pre- 
vious magnificent  promises  to  her  favourites ;  when  oppressed 
hj  her  inimical  sister,  she  declared  that  a  "  sunshine  day  would 
one  day  come  for  them."  Lord  Marlborough  returned  from 
his  campaign  in  November,  and,  on  the  28ih  of  the  same 
month,  the  queen  put  in  execution  her  plans  regarding  his 
dukedom.  Her  majesty's  hurry  to  reip  icrate  the  Marlbo- 
ronghs  for  all  they  had  done,  suffered,  jr  lost  in  her  behalf, 
ahnost  defeated  its  own  object;  she  forgot  tliat  her  uncle, 
Lawrence  e;irl  of  llochester,  whose  honest  vigilance  had  de- 
tected the  inroads  made  on  her  income  when  she  was  princess, 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.     In  pursuance  of  her  intention, 

*  Lord  mayor's-day,  old  style. 
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her  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  de- 
claring "  that  it  was  her  pleasure  to  create  lord  Marlborough 
a  duke;  she  therefore  requested  a  pension  of  5000/.  per 
annum  might  be  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  from  the  post- 
office."  Sir  Charles  Hedges  brought  the  queen's  message 
into  the  house,  signed  with  her  hand.  When  the  royal  plea- 
sure was  announced,  a  pause  so  deep  ensued  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  speaker,*  Mr.  Harley,  rose,  and  looked 
about  him,  to  ascertain  who  meant  to  break  the  portentous 
silence.''  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the  man,  and,  after  warm 
debates,  the  queen's  request  was  respectfully  denied,  on  the 
plea  "  that  lord  Marlborough's  services,  although  considerable, 
had  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  that  the  dangerous  custom 
of  the  preceding  reign  in  alienating  the  crown-revenues  for 
favoured  individuals  ought  to  be  avoided."^  The  queen  re- 
turned the  following  extraordinary  answer  to  this  remark : — 

"  I  shall  always  think  myself  much  concerned  to  reward  those  who  deserve 
well  of  mc  and  the  public.  On  this  account,  I  bestowed  some  favours  on  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  am  glad  to  find  you  think  them  well  placed."  * 

From  this  circumstance  may  be  dated  the  lifelong  animosity 
that  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  manifested  to  the  tory  party, 
in  whose  ranks  she  and  her  husband  had  been  reckoned  since 
their  well-known  expulsion  from  court  in  the  year  1691-3.  A 
sajdng,  at  the  same  time^  went  forth  among  the  populace, 
"  that  the  queen  meant  to  give  to  one  duke  [of  Marlborough], 
all  the  gold  gained  at  Vigo  by  the  other  duke  [of  Ormonde]," 
—  alluding  to  the  recent  victory  and  spoils  taken  there  by 
Ormonde  and  admiral  Rooke. 

The  queen  and  her  new  grace  of  Marlborough  were  in  con- 
sternation at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in  parliament.  In 
hopes  of  somewhat  soothing  the  rage  of  the  duchess  agsiinst 
the  tories,  her  majesty  wrote  to  her,  the  same  day  that  the 
commons  refused  the  bill,  the  following  offer  of  endowment 
from  her  privy-purse.  The  note  is  without  date,  but  the 
occurrence  took  place  December  16,  1702. 


'  Bobert  Harley,  elected  speaker  October  20,  that  year. 
•  Ralph,  in  his  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  194-199.  '  Ibid. 
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Qtteex  Akne  to  the  Ducuess  of  Maelborotioh.* 
( Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 
"T  cannot  be  satisfied  with  myself  without  doing  something  towards  makimr 
up  what  has  been  so  maUciously  hindered  in  parliament,  and  therefore  I  desire 
my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Freeman  [the  dnchess  and  duke  of  Marlborouehl 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  the  d^- 
purs^  be<nde  the  grant  of  five.^  This  can  excite  no  envy,  for  nobody  need  knZr 
It.  Not  tliat  I  would  disown  what  1  give  to  people  that  deserve,  especially  where 
tis  impossible  to  reward  the  deserts ;  but  you  may  keep  it  as  a  secret  ov  notf  as  you 

t't^i  nnl^  ""^1  -.wT  ^/^"^^"^"^d  «ever  any  way  give  me  an  answer 
to  this,  only  comply  with  the  desires  of  your  poor,  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley. 
that  loves  you  most  tenderly,  and  is,  with  the  sincerest  passion  imaginable, 

"  Your's." 

The  letter  and  donation  failed  to  satisfy  the  enraged  duchess, 
who  refused  the  compensation  of  2000/.  per  annum  with  scorn! 
The  refusal  was,  however,  but  to  distress  the  queen,  and  fur- 
nish matter  for  perpetual  reproaches,  since,  years  afterwards, 
when  immensely  rich,  she  insisted  on  the  pension  with  all  its 
arrears. 

After  the  pecuniary  disappointment,  the  queen  had  little 
peace :  either  in  her  hours  of  retirement,  or  on  solemn  occa- 
sions  of  state,  she  was  liable  to  the  most  violent  vituperation 
from  the  woman  she  had  raised,  co  use  that  person's  own 
words,  "from  the  dust,"  to  be  her  scourge  and  punishment. 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  kept  no  measures  with  the 
queen,  in  fact,  either  in  writing  or  speaking  of  her  or  to  her. 
While  the  tories  were  in  power  she  constantly  abused  them 
as  enemies,  and  reviled  the  queen  as  their  accomplice,  until, 
strengthened  by  the  great  victories  obtained  by  her  husband,' 
m  the  succeeding  year  she  effected  their  expulsion,^  and  the 
queen  feU  into  her  hands  '^a  crowned  slave,"  as  her  majesty 
afterwards  pathetically  called  herself. 

The  vexation  occasioned  by  the  queen's  hasty  and  prema- 
ture attempt  to  acquit  herself  of  the  obligations  daily  vaunted 
to  her  by  her  imperious  mistress  of  the  robes,  did  not  distract 
her  mind  from  the  benevolent  duties  of  her  reign.  The  firm 
establishment  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  at  this  period  one  of 

■  Coxe,  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 

J  1^1!^T  T'*  '"?"•  i^t^^foi  the  intended  grant  of  five  thousand  pounds 
F?  nnnuiu,  iOf  that  had  been  positively  refused  by  the  commons. 

'  Somerville's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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her  cares.  "  Her  majesty  and  his  royal  highness  prince  George 
commanded  that  the  model  of  Greenwich  Hospital  should  be 
brought  to  St.  James's,  and  were  pleased  to  view  the  8ame,nnd 
highly  approved  of  the  intention  and  government  of  tliis  noble 
foundation,  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  disabled  seamen. 
And  her  majesty  has  recommended  the  passing  some  proper 
bill  this  session  for  the  further  support  thereof;  and  if  the  bill 
pass,  it  will  soon  be  in  a  state  to  admit  seamen  disabled  ia 

her  service." ' 

The  following  letter,  hitherto  inedited,  was  written  by 
queen  Anne  to  her  cofferer,  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst.  Although 
a   simple,   business-like    communication,    its   tone   does   her 

honour : — 

Queen  Anne  to  Sib  Benjamin  Bathttest. 

"  Wiudsor,  June  8. 
"  I  received  yours  yesterday,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  Potvin  wo^ld  bring 
down  f  part  of  my  bed  he  shewed  you ;  bat  as  for  y"  confectioner  you  mention, 
I  do  not  aprove  of  him,  for  I  will  never  take  any  bodys  servant  from  them,  tho 
they  accm  never  soe  willing  to  it.  Therefore  I  desire  you  would  look  out  for 
some  other,  or  if  you  could  meet  with  a  woman  y*  dos  those  kind  of  things  well, 
I  had  rather  have  one  than  a  man,  w*  is  alll  have  to  say,  but  y»  I  am  yoiu-  very 
affectionate  friend,  "  Anne.'"' 

Few  sovereigns,  perhaps,  would  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  restrained  from  acquii-ing  a  desirable  servant  by  the  re- 
verence here  paid  by  queen  Anne  to  that  excellent  clause  in 
the  tenth  commandment  which  prohibits  us  from  coveting  ov^ 
neighbours'  servants  any  more  than  their  goods, — a  cla 
which  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  rendered  peculiarij 
necessary,  and  which  too  many  matrons  in  private  life  scruple 
not  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  violating,  although  nothing  can 
be  more  disgracefully  mean  than  the  practice  of  disturbing 
the  peace  and  disarranging  the  household  comforts  of  others, 
by  seducing  their  domestics  from  their  engagements  by  the 
tempting  off(  r  of  higher  wages.    The  queen,  moreover,  in  this 
little  characteristic  billet,  shows  a  trait  which  is  very  well 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  deshous  for  the  well-being 
and  good  government  of  the  lower  classes, — points  of  statistics 

'  English  Post,  Dec.  16,  1702. 

'  Most  courteously  communicated  by  the  lady  Georgiana  i5nthurst,  to  whom 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  offered. 
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which  are  at  present  so  painfully  pressing  on  the  attention  of 
our  rulers,  that  all  persons  ought  conscientiously  to  give  their 
individual  aid  in  their  own  domestic  arrangements.  The  queen, 
who,  whatsoever  were  her  faults,  was  admirable  in  her  prac- 
tical kindness  to  the  working  classes,  dislikes  that  a  man 
should  be  employed  in  the  office  of  confectioner,  because  a 
woman  can  serve  as  well  in  that  department.  The  queen^s 
example  is  a  very  good  one,  and  deserves  consideration  by 
those  who  employ  men-servants  in  many  offices  that  are  better 
suited  to  the  strength  and  capacity  of  women.  The  higher 
classes  do  so  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  more  consonant 
with  their  dignity  -,  wealthy  persons  sedulously  imitate  them, 
and  many  of  the  middle  classes  follow  an  example  they  can  ill 
afford.  Let  all  remember  how  very  few  modes  of  gaining  a 
Uvelihood  remain  to  a  destitute  woman  of  any  degree;  when 
the  laundry,  the  needle,  in-door  service,  and  tuition  are  men- 
tioned, all  is  said.  Let,  then,  the  ladies  of  the  British  empire 
consider,  that  if  they  in  any  way  circumscribe  this  very  ahort 
list  by  employing  men  in  household  offices  which  the  »v  eaker 
sex  can  perfoiiD,  they  deprive  women  of  their  virtuous  subsist- 
ence, and  thereby  drive  tham  to  want, — ^the  strong  temptation 
to  wickedness ;  and  if  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  poor 
become  utterly  degraded  and  corrupted  by  reason  of  unpitied 
misery,  their  infants  will  be  reared  in  defiance  of  good,  and  in 
devotion  to  evil.  Tremendous  will  be  the  re-action  on  society 
in  general,  a  truth  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on,  for  it  is 
widely  acknowledged  ;  yet  the  evil  is  mere  universally  known 
than  any  remedy.  But  if  our  fair  contemporaries  will  follow 
the  example,  in  this  instance,  of  her  who  was  not  undeservedly 
called  by  the  populace  their  "  good  queen  Anne,''  they  will  go 
very  far  in  ameliorating  such  wrong. 

The  enormous  settlement  of  100,000/.  per  annum  was  given 
prince  George  of  Denmark  for  life,'  and  with  remainder  in  case 
he  survived  the  queen,  by  the  parliament  of  1702,  to  which 
was  added  a  grant  of  the  palace  at  Winchester.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  prince-consort  received  this  high  pecuniary  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  the  distinction  he  mifrbt.  havo  nlnimPfl  no 

*  Calamy's  Diary,  voL  ii. 
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husband  of  the  queen-regnant.  Among  the  debates  relative 
to  the  income  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  sir  Stephen  Fox  very 
gravely  asserted  "  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  sufficient  for 
the  income  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  because  his  grandeur 
would  not  be  expensive  to  him,  as  her  majesty  would  provide 
him  with  lodgings,  bed,  wax-Ught,  and  all  the  expenses  of 
food  and  housekeeping."'  It  seems  that  the  propriety  of 
giving  prince  George  the  title  of  king  for  hfe,  with  contmua- 
tion  of  the  high  offices  he  held  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
queen,  was  urged  rather  warmly  by  the  personal  friends  of  the 
queen,  it  is  supposed  at  her  instigation,  but  all  further  privi- 
lege,  save  the  increase  of  income,  was  ultimately  rejected  by 

parliament." 

The  petty  and  peevish  complaints  with  which  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  continued  to  torment  the  queen  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  her  letters,  on  one  of  which  the  duchess  comments 
in  the  following  words :'  "  In  this  letter  she  attempts  to  excuse 
what,  some  time  ago,  she  would  have  thought  inexcusable,— 
such  neglects  as  are  inconsistent  with  love  and  friendship :" 
Queen  Anne  to  the  Duchess  oi'  Mablbobouoh. 

"  I  think  I  need  not  say  any  thing  more  to  yours  of  Saturday,  but  that  I  do 
not,  nor  ever  will,  deserve  such  unjust  thoughts  as  you  have  of  your  faithful 
Morley,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  you  to-night  at  eight,  or  any  other  evenuig,  as 
it  is  easier  for  yourself." 

Thus  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  queen-regnant  of  the  British 
empire  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  degi'ading 
and  irksome  employment  of  soothing  into  tolerable  humour  a 
domestic  tyrant,  who  exacted  from  her  royal  mistress  servile 
attention  to  her  looks,  her  health,  her  goings  out,  and  comings 
in.  Four  notes  every  day  made  the  average  of  the  queen's 
task  of  writing  to  her  humorsome  attendant.''  The  following 
was  an  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  queen  to  explain  away  some 
fancied  neglect  of  inquiry  after  the  duchess's  return  from  the 
sea-coast,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
leaving  England,  in  March  1703,  for  his  second  Flemish 
campaign : — 

>  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

3  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  210;  likfwise  Burnet. 

3  Coxe's  Papers,  vol,  xlv.  fol.  143 ;  J  ragmcnt^,  JRCJlitiML 

*  Ccndnct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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THE  Qtjeen  to  the  Dttohess  oe  Maelboeofgh. 

"  Monday  night. 
"  Just  as  I  came  from  basset,'  I  received  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's  letter,  and 
though  it  is  very  late,  I  cannot  content  myself  without  thanking  you  for  it.  I 
hope  by  this  time  you  have  seen  lord  treasurer,  and  then  you  will  see  how  inno- 
cent I  am  of  one  complaint,  and  so  J  think  I  am  in  all  the  others ;  for  as  for  my 
not  saying  any  thing  to  you  on  the  D.  of  M.'s  letter,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
nor  you  would  not  neither  at  any  other  time.  And  as  to  not  inquiring  after  you 
the  first  time  you  came  from  Margate,  how  was  it  possible,  not  hearing  of  it  till 
just  as  I  was  going  out  of  town  myself?  I  shall  dine  at  St.  James's,  an  it  please 
Grod,  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  there  when  I  am  alone ;  and 
be  a;3siu'ed,  whenever  yon  will  bo  the  same  to  me  as  you  was  five  years  ago,  you 
shall  find  me  the  same  tender  «  Mobley." 

The  game  of  basset,  mentioned  by  the  queen  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  note,  occupied,  as  in  her  young  days,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  majesty's  time  and  thoughts,  and  broke 
into  her  hours  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  At  the  basset- 
table  the  playe;«  sat  so  closely  crowded  round  queen  Anne, 
that  she  could  scarcely  "put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,"'^  an 
obligation  not  unfrequent,  since  her  majesty  was  usually  un- 
fortunate at  play. 

The  irksomeness  of  the  slavery  of  making  up  affronts,  and 
soothing  the  self-esteem  of  the  haughty  duchess,  had  not  as  yet 
made  any  alteration  in  the  humble  and  caressing  style  of  the 
queen,  whose  next  letter  is  more  self-abasing  than  ever. 

Queen  Anne  to  the  DtrcHESs  oe  Maelbobotjgh. 

[May,  1703.] 
"  It  is  now  so  late,  that  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  congratulate 

the  duke  of  Marlborough's  being  well  after  the  siege  of  Bon,^  which  is  more 

pleasing  news  to  me  than  all  the  conquests  he  can  make. 
"  May  (Jod  Almighty,  that  has  preserved  him  hitherto  through  many  dangers, 

continue  to  do  so,  and  send  him  safe  home  to  his  and  my  dear  adored  Mrs. 

Freeman." 

The  allowance  of  the  queen's  piivy-purse  was  20,000/.  per 
annum ;  "  not  half  the  sum  of  king  William's,"  observes  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  having  the  management  of  it, 
was  most  intimate  with  its  contents.  "  It  was  very  little,  con- 
sidering how  many  pensions  were  paid  out  of  it,  and  how  great 
a  charge,  settled  by  custom  j  there  were  the  queen's  bounties, 

'  The  gambling  game  so  called. 
^  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  j  Coxe   MSS.,   Brit. 
Museum,  inedited. 
*  Bon  canitulated  Mav  44,  1703. 
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play-money,  healing-gold,^  and  charities.  The  queen  was  pleased 
to  give  me,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  the  crown,  the  rangership 
of  the  Great  and  Little  parks  at  Windsor,  which  are  the  same 
that  Mr.  May  enjoyed  many  years,  and  afterwaids  the  earl  of 
Portland.    The  house  is  an  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  and  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  give  it  to  me  of  herself,  remembering, 
that  when  she  was  princess,  I  had  wished  mightily  for  such  a 
lodge,  as  we  rid  by  it  to  take  the  air.     The  lodge  in  the  httle 
park  was  no  better,  at  that  time,  than  such  as  the  under- 
keepers  live  in.     I  gave  it  to  a  brother  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough for  his  life."^  The  queen  continued  to  urge  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  by  letters  and  conversation,  to  take  the  an- 
nuity of  2000/.  per  annum  from  the  privy-purse,  and  "  lay  it 
up  to  buy  something  with."    It  was  not  the  pleasure  or  policy 
of  the  duchess  to  do  so.     Yet,  when  she  drew  the  proceeds  of 
the  queen's  privy-purse,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coggs, 
goldsmith  in  the  Strand,  opposite  to  St.  Clement's  church, 
(who  acted  as  her  majesty's  banker,)  it  was  very  evident  that 
these  two  thousand  pounds  were  not  appropriated  to  the  royal 
expenditure.     The  places  the  queen  had  given  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  according  to  that  lady's  own  account,  amounted 
to  the  great  annual  income  of  5600Z. :  they  were  only  the  same 
offices  which  she  had  performed  for  the  queen,  when  princess, 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  400Z.    The  queen,  it  seems,  was  not  liberal 
in  presents,  which,  after  the  mighty  masses  of  money  she  be- 
stowed, cannot  excite  surprise.     The  duchess  of  Mrrlborough 
finally  demanded  and  pocketed  the  gre^fc  donation  of  2000/. 
per  annum,  besides  portions  for  her  daughters  to  the  amount 
of  30,000/. ;  nevertheless,  she  murmured  because  the  queen 
never  gave  her  a  "  diamond,  or  a  fan,  while  she  served  her, 
but  only  the  remainder  of  some  baskets  of  fruit  and  red  deer, 
some  seals  of  king  William's,  and  an  old  harpsichord,"  which, 
she  adds,  "  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  asked  whilst  in  her  service. 
This  I  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  it  being  at  the  time  when 
Abigail  Hill  was  a  concealed  favourite,  and  it  happened  to  be 

'  It  may  be  observed  how  very  soon  healing-gold  is  named  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  queen's  privy -pnrso  espnses. 

«  Letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  from  the  duchess ;  inedited  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus. 
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lent  or  given  to  her,  whi'^h  I  did  not  then  know."'  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  customary  proceeding  for  the  queen 
to  offer  any  thing  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  that  she 
seemed  to  desire,  from  great  masses  of  thousands  of  guineas 
to  mere  trifling  articles,  the  objects  of  female  admiration.  The 
haughty  favourite  always  refused  the  queen's  presents  strenu- 
ously, her  self-esteem  not  permitting  her  to  acknowledge  any 
obligation.  But,  in  course  of  reflection  on  the  subject,  avarice 
never  failed  ultimately  to  obtain  the  victory  over  pride,  and 
she  was  sure  to  demand  the  gift  she  had  positively  refused,  to 
the  queen's  great  inconvenience ;  for  if,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  it  had  been  presented  to  some  one  else,  and 
could  not  be  reclaimed,  her  royal  mistress  had  to  undergo  a 
series  of  reproaches  for  such  offences. 

The  duchess  records  a  most  apt  illustration  of  her  caprices 
in  refusing  the  queen's  gifts,  and  yet  laying  claim  to  them 
when  years  had  passed  away :  "  Another  time,  indeed,  upon 
my  commending  very  much  a  japan  box,  which  her  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  had  sent  her,  worth  about  20/.,  she  would 
needs  give  it  to  me ;  yet  I  did  not  then  accept  it,  but  said, '  it 
was  too  pretty  for  her  to  part  with.'  However,  fifteen  years 
after,  when  it  had  never  appeared,  but  was  buried,  as  I  thought, 
with  many  other  things  which  she  used  to  keep  in  a  ward- 
robe, I  told  her,  after  she  was  queen,  *  that  I  was  now  grown 
less  modest,  and  if  she  would  give  me  that  hooe,  which  she  was 
formerly  pleased  to  offer  me,  and  which  I  found  she  did  not 
use,  I  should  be  much  pleased  with  it.'  The  queen  said,  *  I 
should  have  it,'  but  never  gave  it  to  me."^  How  the  poor 
queen  could  be  expected  to  remember  the  particularities  re- 
specting "  that  box,"  for  fifteen  years  together,  and  with  the 
cares  of  empire  recently  ''evolving  on  her  inexperienced  head, 
is  a  marvel.  One  inference  is  certain,  that  the  person  whose 
mind  could  dwell  among  such  small  rubbish  while  dynasties 
were  tottering  and  empires  crashing  around  her,  had  no  such 
mighty  intellect  as  it  has  pleased  biographers  to  assert  of  the 

'  Letter  to  Mr,  Hutchinson  from  the  duchess;  inedited  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit. 
Museum.  The  musical  tastes  of  Abigail  were  remarkable,  and  with  them  the 
gift  of  this  harpsichord  was  connected :  the  queen  herself  was  fond  of  music. 

« Ibid. 
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Marlborough  duchess.  How  could  she  have  possessed  a  mind 
above  mediocrity,  when  it  was  perpetually  occupied  with  the 
petty  acquisitions  of  chambermaids  and  lodging-keepers  ?  The 
minute  particulars  of  the  domestic  martyrdom  that  queen  Anne 
endured  from  her  palace-tyrant,  are  only  recorded  by  the  pen 
of  the  inflictor :  it  says  enough  ! 

The  audacious  woman  proceeds  boldly  to  describe,  in  the 
midst  of  her  exculpations  from  public  accusations  of  selling 
places  and  peerages,  her  success  in  her  project  of  making  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,— an  hereditary  senator,  truly,  made  by 
her!  the  privilege  being  often  carped  at  when  exercised  by  regal 
authority.    "  I  was  confident  the  queen  thought  the  house  of 
lords  so  numerous,  that  she  would  make  none,  [viz.  new  peers]; 
but  that  if  ever  she  did,  I  would  certainly  speak  for  the  making 
of  my  lord  Harvey.    I  have  a  letter  from  his  wife,  which  shows 
that  it  was  not  for  money,  as  the  report  went,  but  to  perform 
a  promise  I  had  made  to  sir  Thomas  Felton,  when  the  queen 
first  came  to  the  crown.'"     The  mtrigue  relative  to  lord 
Harvey's  peerage  occurred  while  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  in  retirement  fix)m  court,  on  account  of  her  affliction  for 
the  death  of  her  only  son,  lord  Blandford.     Like  her  royal 
mistress,  she  too  had  been,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  deprived  of 
him,  who  was  to  carry  down  and  perpetuate  all  the  honours 
and  emoluments  which  their  patriotic  labours  in  the  stormy 
field  of  revolution  had  harvested  for  them.     Queen  Anne,  who 
knew  best  whence  the  political  falsehood  which  branded  her 
brother  as  an  impostor  emanated,  had  shuddered,  and  acknow- 
ledged  the  justice  of  her  bereavement,  when  she  lost  Glou- 
cester, her  only  one.     Again  the  queen  was  startled,  as  if  the 
coincidence  were  more  than  accidental,  when  she  saw  her 
partner  in  the  iniquity  likewise  deprived,  in  the  midst  of  her 
exulting  maternity,  of  her  promising  heir.     The  grief  of  the 
duchess  could  not  have  been  very  great,  if  the  evidence  of  her 
own  words  may  be  trusted;  for  she  was  roused  from  its  indul- 
gence  by  the  distant  tocsin  of  party  warfare,  to  set  all  engines 
of  intrigue  at  work  to  wring  from  her  unwilling  mistress  the 

*  Inedited  MS.  of  the  duchogs  of  Marlborough;  Coxo'8  Papers,  vol.  xUv.,  Brit. 
Museum. 
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boon  of  making — a  whig  peer.  In  her  manuscript  this  passage 
is  to  be  found  :  "  When  the  queen  came  to  the  resolution  of 
making  the  four  peers,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  in 
great  afflictions  upon  the  death  of  my  only  son.  However, 
having  heard  of  it  accidentally,  I  writ  to  my  lord  Godolphin, 
'  that  if  lord  Harvey  was  not  made  a  peer  with  them,  I  neither 
could  or  would  show  my  face  any  more.'  This  accordingly  was 
done,  purely  at  my  desire  and  on  my  account." '  The  queen  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  her  domestic  ruler,  but 
not  without  a  struggle,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  cor- 
respondence. Lord  Harvey  knew  not  one  word  of  what  was 
in  agitation,  if  the  maker  of  his  peerage  may  be  believed, 
•■'until  a  messenger  was  sent  from  the  queen  to  him,  saying, 
*  that  lord  Harvey  must  come  to  the  backstairs  on  such  a  day, 
to  kiss  the  queen's  hand  for  being  made  a  peer."" 

The  regnal  history  of  queen  Anne  retains  some  traces  of 
the  now-forgotten  custom  of  sceptring  acts  of  parliament ;  but 
it  was  only  in  connexion  with  her  authority  as  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  performed  by  commission.  Early  in  her  reign, 
some  years  before  the  Union,  lord  Tarbut  wrote  to  queen 
Anne,  May  8,  1703,  to  tender  his  resignation  of  secretary  of 
Scotland,  in  displeasure  at  some  immunities  given  to  the  pres- 
byterians  there,  which  he  had  supposed  would  not  have  been 
done  in  her  reign.  His  words  imply  that  the  deed  was  not 
wholly  ratified,  as  her  sceptre  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  given 
it  legal  vitality.  "  I  will  not  venture  to  give  judgment  on  it 
now.  Your  majesty's  authority  is  recognised  in  the  first  act, 
and  touched  by  the  royal  sceptre,  and  so  is  law ;  the  last  is 
passed  in  parliament,  but  not  yet  touched,  r  "  the  other  rati- 
fying presbyterial  government,  but  waits  your  majesty's  com- 
missioner to  give  them  the  touch."^  All  classic  readers  will 
remember  the  sacredness  of  the  sceptres  of  the  kings  in  the 

'  Inedited  MS.  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  j  Coxe's  Papers,  vol.  xliv.,  Brit. 
Museum. 

*  MSS.  Coxe,  vol.  xliv. ;  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  from  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, inedited.  Compare  the  passage  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  where  this  iine  intrigue  is  cautiously  mentioned,  and  the  fresh  in- 
formation relative  to  the  queen  (in  the  inedited  portion  printed  in  the  text)  will 
be  aswrteined, 

^  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  second  Series,  vol.  iii. ;  reign  of  Anne. 
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niad,  and  it  miglit  he  thought  that  the  Scotch,  who  drc^  their 
cruel  national  laws  from  the  Romans,  had  been  to  the  Greeks 
for  their  sceptring*  ceremonies ;  but  it  was  a  regnal  custom  in 
England  as  well  as  Scotland,  for  a  shght  but  indisputable 
notice  of  it  occurs  in  the   parliamentary  journals  after  the 
coronation  of  Mary  I.     No  notice  exists  of  this  pictiu-esque 
act  of  regality,  that  we  can  find,  excepting  in  the  annals  of 
these  queens-regnant  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  lord  Tar- 
but's  letter  refers  to  the  ceremonial  as  done  in  behalf  of  Anne 
queen  of  Scotland,  not  Anne  queen  of  Great  Britain.     Since 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  island   sovereigns  had  been 
titular  kings  and  queens  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  island  was 
only  unitf'd  m  name.    Her  majesty  had  resided,  some  months 
in  her  youth,  in  her  good  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  yet  she  never 
visited  it  during  her  reign,  neither  was  her  presence  ever  de- 
sired  there  apparently,  even  by  the  shghtest  token  conveyed  in 
the  Scottish  lyrics. 

The  most  dismal  storm  that  ever  ravaged  the  earth  occurred 
at  the  decline  of  the  year  1703.     The  queen  was  then  at  her 
palace  of  St.  James,  and  was  eye-witness  to  the  extraordinary 
desolation  of  the  park,  where  ancient  trees,  of  historical  cele- 
brity,  were  laid  low  before  her  eyes.^  Among  others,  the  group 
planted  by  the  children  of  James  I.,  near  the  passage  of  the 
Horse-guards,— those  trees  wliich  awoke  a  tender  reminiscence 
in  the  breast  of  Charles  I.,  who,  when  he  was  marching  across 
the  park  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  said  to  his  newly-found 
friend,  colonel  Tomlinson,  pointing  to  one  of  them,  "That 
tree  was  planted  by  my  brother  Henry ."=*     The  storm  began 
on  the  evening  of  November  36,  and  raged  without  intermis- 
sion  untU  the  next  morning,— not  like  a  winter  tempest,  but 
attended  with  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

1  A  very  scarce  tract,  containing  some  printed  si^eeches  of  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  conveiition  parliament  in  1703.  with  which  lord  Hopetoun  has  favoured 
us.  casts  some  light  on  this  custom.  "  By  the  constitution  of  this  kinKdom,  no 
act  of  the  estates  (of  Scotland)  had  the  force  of  a  law,  unless  touched  by  the 
king's  sceptre,  which  was  his  undoubted  prerogative.  The  touch  of  liis  sceptre 
Ka?e  authority  io  our  laws,  as  his  stamp  did  to  our  coin."  AH  the  speeches  are 
Sdressed  to  the  lord  chancellor.- Speeches  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  winch 
-    i.  TM!-^v..-_ii*i,«  fi<^u  of  ■M"v  I7f«-    Kdinburcrh.  nnntedintheyir.rlvw. 

s  Congreve  Correspondence ;  Bromley  Collection.  »  Pennant's  London. 
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The  leads  of  most  of  the  ohurc^  es  in  London  were  rolled  up 
by  the  power  of  the  wind,  like  scrolls.  The  Thames  was  choked 
at  London-bridge  with  boats  and  barges  dashed  together.  The 
severity  of  the  storm  set  against  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land j  the  north  scarcely  felt  it.  Sixteen  of  the  largest  ships 
of  the  navy  were  wrecked  and  utterly  lost,  with  all  on  board. 
Many  tempests  cause  great  devastations  on  the  sea- coast  that 
do  no  jaischief  inland ;   but  this  swept  the  interior  of  the 


southern  and  western  counties  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
Whole  families  were  crushed  under  their  own  roofs,  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable accidents  of  the  kind,  was  the  fall  of  a  stack  of 
antique  chimneys  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  killed  the  bishop  and  his  lady,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder,  in 
their  bed. 

When  the  news  reached  queen  Anne  of  the  tragical  death 
of  the  intruding  bishop  of  B.ath  and  Wells,  she  determined  to 
restore  the  see  to  its  ejected  bishop.  Ken.  A  nobleman  (sup- 
posed to  be  his  friend  lord  Weymouth)  intimated  to  him,  by 
her  majesty^s  orders,  "  that  he  was  to  return  to  his  diocese, 
without  any  oaths  being  required  or  any  questions  asked  of 
him,  just  as  if  he  had  merely  left  his  palace  on  a  long  journey." 
The  true  bishop  of  souls  replied,  "  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
stricken  with  years  and  infirmity,  and  overborne  with  hard 
work ; '  but  if  it  were  permitted  him  to  resign  his  charge  to  a 
faithful  son  of  the  church  of  England,  who  had  already  taken 
the  oaths  to  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  he  would  cheerftdly 
lay  down  his  pastoral  staflf  as  one  o'er- wearied."  It  was  further 
intimated,  that  the  primacy  was  meant  for  him  by  the  queen. 
Ken  had  too  much  wisdom  to  be  tempted  with  the  promise. 
He  said,  "  he  felt  that  his  sole  worldly  business  was  to  perfect 
his  resignation  to  his  chosen  successor.  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of 
Canterbury,  his  friend,  whose  principles  he  had  known  since 
they  were  both  thirteen  years  of  age."  Our  readers  will  re- 
member Hooper  as  chaplain  to  Mary  II.,  when  princess  of 

*  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  biographers,  "  He  had,  in  the  midst  of  his 
poverty,  performed  all  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese.  The  people  of  the  west 
almost  adored  him,  because  of  his  noble  and  courageous  resistance  of  the  slaughters 
of  tile  monster  Kirke,  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.    He  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds." 
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Orange,  and  afterwards  appointed  by  uer  to  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury,  to  the  great  anger  of  her  husband. 

If  the  character  of  our  bishop  Ken  could  shine  brighter,  it 
was  on  account  of  his  admirable  moderation  in  nominating  a 
successor  who  had  complied  with  the  times,  rather  than  one 
who  was  a  nonjuror  like  himself;  but  he  was  more  anxious  for 
the  Christian  welfare  of  the  souls  committed  to  the  guidance 
of  his  pastoral  staff,  than  for  the  gratification  of  partisans.  Dr. 
Hooper  had  complied  with  the  Revolution  as  conscientiously  as 
his  friend  Ken  had  renounced  it.' 

When  queen  Anne  had,  with  great  joy,  confirmed  a  bishop 
of  Hooper's  known  loyalty  to  her  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Bath 

»  Dr.  Ken  always  s^d,  that  God,  by  his  mirfortunes,  had  preserved  him  from  a 
death  very  horrible  to  human  contemplation;  since,  if  he  had  not  been  ejected 
from  his  episcopal  palace,  he  should  have  been  crushed  to  death  in  the  great 
storm,  as  Dr.  Kidder  was,  because,  when  resident  at  Wells'  palace,  he  had  always 
occapied  the  same  chamber.  Like  most  persons  who  struggle  to  keep  the  middle 
path  between  furious  extremes.  Dr.  Ken  had  been  calumniated  by  fanatics,  and 
was  sometimes  asstulad  by  a  « no-popery"  howl.  Although  he  knew  11  it  the 
Boman-cathoUcs  were  as  inimical  to  his  doctrine  as  were  his  revilers  of  the  low 
church,  such  attacks  disturbed  not  the  serene  and  studious  life  he  led,  after  he 
had  consigned  his  pastoral  staff  to  the  hands  of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Hooper, 
who,  he  was  rejoiced  to  observe,  became  infinitely  beloved  throughout  the  great 
western  diocese.  Dr.  Ken,  as  before,  spent  his  winters  in  Salisbury-close,  under 
the  roof  of  his  dutiful  nephew,  the  rev.  Isaa*  Walton,  (the  son  of  his  sister  and 
the  well-known  and  excellent  author,  Isaao.  Walton) ;  summer  he  passed  among 
the  shades  of  Longleat,  the  seat  of  lord  W  eymouth.  The  welcome  visit  of  detith 
met  our  Ken  at  Longleat,— welcome,  for  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  ill  health, 
or  rather,  it  ought  to  be  said,  from  frequent  bodily  torture,  arising  from  a  dire 
malady.  In  the  cessation  from  paroxysms  very  hard  to  bear,  he  soothed  his  mind 
by  the  compoatiou  of  divine  poetry.  Ho  is  one  of  the  most  inspired  lyrists  of 
our  church,  and  his  poems,  only  found  in  the  libraries  of  old  loyal  church-of. 
England  families,  have  furnished  a  mine  of  sweet  lays  and  thoughts  to  some 
membera  of  our  church  in  these  days.  Before  Ken  expired,  he  thus  expressed  his 
faith :  "  I  die,"  he  said,  "  in  the  holy  and  apostolic  faith  professed  by  the  Christian 
church  before  the  disunion  of  the  East  and  West.  More  particularly,  I  die  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all 
papal  and  puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross."  If 
the  egotism  may  be  forgiven  the  sisters  who  have  written  these  Lives,  (who  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  same  sect  that  persecute,  d  Ken,)  they  say,  hkewisc,  such 
is  and  has  been  their  l)elief,  and  may  God  give  them  grace  to  die  in  it ! 

The  room,  at  Longleat,  where  Ken  died  is  still  shown.  It  is  said  that  he  put 
on  his  shroud  before  he  expired,  and  then  ox)mpo8ed  himself  for  the  sleep  of  death, 
"not  out  of  any  superstition,"  as  he  observed,  "but  from  the  wish  that  my  re- 
mains might  go  to  the  grave  just  m  God  had  left  them."  Ken  was  attended  to 
his  humble  grave  in  the  parish  churcWyard  by  true  and  simple-hearted  mourners, 

the  children  from  the  village  school  he  had  established  and  taught.     These 

Viftla  ono8  followed  the  earthly  remains  of  their  beloved  pastor  and  friend  in  silence 
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aiid  Wells,  the  abdicating  prelate  celebrated  the  event  by  a 
poem,  of  which  these  lines  are  a  fragment :' 

"  Forced  from  my  flock,  I  daUy  saw  with  tears, 
A  stranger's  ravage  ten  sabbatic  years ; 
But  I  forbear  to  tell  the  dreadful  stroke. 
Which  freed  my  sheep  from  the  Erastian  yoke. 
Yet  Heaven  was  superfluently  kind. 
In  sending  them  a  pastor  to  mj  mind. 
In  whom  my  spirit  feels  the  like  repose. 
As  old  Valerius  when  he  Austm  chose." 

After  Dr.  Ken  had  resigned  his  bishopric  to  Dr.  Hooper,  he 
signed  himself  "  Thomas,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells." 
Nothing  could  induce  him  to  discontinue  his  episcopal  signa- 
ture tUl  that  time.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  queen  Knwi  that 
she  settled  on  the  old  man  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum, 
which  he  thankfully  accepted,  as  it  was  clogged  with  no  con- 
ditions which  his  conscience  rejected. 

The  seas  were  scarcely  tranquillized  after  "  th  veat  storm," 
when  the  fleet  of  the  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
Charles  of  Austria,  appeared  off  the  western  coast;  and  as  he 
ms,  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  to  which 
queen  Anne  had  sent  succours  in  support  of  his  claims,  he 
wished  to  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  her.  The  queen  im- 
mediately despatched  her  master  of  the  horse,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  to  Portsmouth,  to  receive  the  royal  stranger  on  his 
arrival  at  Spithead,  December  26,  1703.  The  duke  went  on 
board  Charles  of  Austria's  ship,  and  dehvered  to  him  "  a  com- 
pUment,"  and  a  letter  from  queen  Anne,  informing  him  "that 
she  had  come  to  Windsor-castle,  in  order  that  he  might  more 
conveniently  pay  her  the  visit  he  had  given  her  reason  to  hope 
for."  As  the  duke  of  Somerset  occasionally  resided  at  Pet- 
worth,  his  seat  on  the  coast,  he  incited  Charles  of  Austria  to 

aiid  tears.  He  was  buried  at  dawn  of  day ;  and  just  as  the  last  spade  of  earth 
had  been  cast  upon  Ins  coffin  the  sun  rose,  and  the  children,  with  one  voice,  burst 
forth  into  that  holy  and  familiar  strain,  "Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun." 

He  diS  M^ch^iS'^iTli***''  ^^  *^^  *^^^*'^'^  ^'^^^**'^  '^^'''^  ''^"^  ^  obsequies. 

Dr.  Hooper  died  at  Borkelfcy,  on  September  6,  1727,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 

age :  he  was  bom  at  Grimsby,  Worcestershire,  November  1646.    He  was  interred 

I  ,r  ,  .  "^^^"ir  ^^*^  °^  *^«^  P'^^*^^  ^"^  ^«e"  domestic  chaplains  in 
HoUund  to  Mary  II.,  when  princess  of  Orpnge.  Hooper  entertampd  a  hi^he- 
opmiou  oi  ii«r  than  did  Ken,  who  lived  with  her  when  she  was  three  Y°ears 
advanced  m  life.  in-         i..   t.  .^      .  jw"* 

^  *BxographiaBntanni(». 
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repose  there  until  the  prince-consort  arrived,  who  had  under- 
taken  to  escort  him  to  the  presence  of  queen  Anne.     Prince 
George  of  Denmark  appears  to  have   set  out  for  Petworth 
from  Windsor-castle,  December  27th,  expecting  to  arrive  there 
in  a  few  hours,  the  distance  being  only  forty  miles;  but  the 
roads,— then  guiltless  of  tolls  or  toll-gates— were  in  a  deplor- 
able  state.     He  was  fourteen  hours  travelling  that  distance, 
the  last  nme  miles  occupying  six  hours.    "  Tliis  was  the  more 
singular,"  observes  one  of  the  Danish  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold,^  wiio  records  the  fact,  "since  the  prince  made  not  any 
stop'on  the  road,  excepting  when  his  coach  was  overthrown  or 
stuck  in  the  mud.     Thrice  was  his  royal  highnesses  carriage 
overturned  in  the  course  of  the  said  nine  miles,  and  never 
should  we  have  arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  if,  in  the  deep 
close  lanes,  the  nimble  Sussex  boors  had  not  walked  on  each 
side  of  his  royal  highness's  coach,  bearing  it  up  with  their 
hands  by  main  strength."     Great  contrast  is  offered  in  tliis 
narrative  to  the  present  state  of  travellmg;  only,  to  be  sure, 
people  did  get  up  again  with  their  heads  on  after  a  roll  in 
the  Sussex  mud,  which  is  not  always  the  case  after  a  railway 

collision.  . 

Charles  of  Austria  had,  perhaps,  met  with  a  similar  series 
of  mischances  in  his  progress  to  princely  Petworth,  for  he 
arrived  there  just  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  as  George  of 
Denmark.  One  day's  repose  for  rest  and  refreshment  was 
needful,  both  for  the  prince  of  Denmark  and  his  guest.  They 
set  out  from  thence  for  Windsor  on  the  29th  of  December, 
and  they  had  comparatively  a  favourable  journey,  not  being 
overturned  more  than  once  every  dozen  miles  in  their  progress 
thither.  At  what  hour  they  arrived  at  the  regal  towers,  where 
queen  Anne  kept  court,  is  not  noted;  but  they  were  received 
by  torch-light,  Lud  supper,  not  dinner,  is  mentioned  as  their 
refection.''  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  constable  of  Wind- 
sor-castle,  the  duke  of  St.  Albau's/^  captain  of  the  guard  of 
pensioners,  and  the  marquess  of  Hartington,  captain  of  the 

>  Letter  quoted  in  the  third  vol.  of  Ellis's  Historical  Letters. 

=  liomion  Gu/x'ite,  Dec.  30  to  Jan.  3, 1703. 

3  Both  illogltiiuttte  sous  of  Cluirlcs  IL 
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yeoman-guard,  received  Charles  of  /  ustria  at  liis  alighting  out 
of  his  coach.  The  earl  of  Jei^o  ord  chamberlain,  hghted 
him  to  the  stair-head,  where  qiccn  Anne  herself  came  in 
person  to  welcome  him.  Charles  of  Austria  made  an  elaborate 
compliment  to  her  majesty,  acknowledging  his  great  obhga- 
tions  to  her  for  her  generous  protection  and  assistance.  He 
then  led  her  to  her  bedchamber,  for  such  was  the  royal 
etiquette  at  that  time, — only  one  would  wonder  by  what  in- 
tuition he  found  it,  for  it  was  improbable  that  he  could  under- 
stand the  queen's  French,  the  only  language  in  which  they 
could  confer.  However,  the  royal  party,  consisting  of  queen 
Anne,  the  prmce-consort,  and  Charles  of  Austria,  actually  did 
arrive  at  the  queen's  bedchamber,  for  it  is  noted  that  they 
made  some  short  stay  there.  The  next  formality  was,  that 
prince  George  escorted  his  guest  to  his  sleeping  apartment, 
but  only  for  temporary  repose;  many  other  ceremonials,  as 
tedious  as  the  Chinese  prostrations  of  welcome,  were  still  to 
be  perpetrated.  Charles  of  Austria  supped  the  same  night  in 
state  with  queen  Anne ;  her  majesty  gave  her  royal  guest  the 
right  hand  at  table,  and  there  was  a  long  and  tiresome  con- 
test of  courtesy  before  he  would  receive  this  honour.  Prince 
George  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  on  the  queen's  left  side. 
Another  formal  procession  took  place,  of  escorting  the  tired 
guest  to  his  bedchamber,  where  he  was  at  last  left  in  peace  to 
his  own  attendants,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  that 
rigid  code  of  etiquette,  which  is  inevitable  before  a  Spanish 
monarch  can  rest  his  head  on  his  pillow.  The  next  day  was 
to  be  considered  the  pubHc  one,  and  all  parties  rose  with  the 
intention  of  going  through  a  second  series  of  formalities. 

As  Charles  of  Austria  received  timely  notice  that  queen 
Anne  meant  to  return  his  visit  at  his  own  apartments,  he 
came  to  receive  her  majesty  at  her  drawing-room  door. '  It 
seems  that  it  was  reckoned  good  manners  to  prevent  her  from 
taking  the  trouble  of  visiting  him,  and  a  most  elaborate  series 
of  comphments  and  protestations  forthwith  took  place.  At 
last  queen  Anne,  who  scorned  to  be  outdone  by  either  Austrian 
or  L,paniar,,  on  tac  point  of  etiquette,  persisted  in  her  inten- 
tion, and  paid  her  visit  in  her  guest's  apartments,  from  whence 
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he  led  her  majesty  to  a  grand  state-dinner,  which  was  as 
public  as  a  state-dinner  at  Windsor-castle,  in  the  dark  days 
at  Christmas,  can  be.  A  choice  concert,  vocal  and  mstru. 
mental,  was  performed.^  The  evening  was  spent  m  music  and 
other  diversions,-basset,  of  conrse,  being  the  pnncipal. 

Labour  dh-e  and  weary  woe  must  the  lengthy  entertainment 
have  proved,  from  the  dinner  horn*  of  the  royal  Ann^  three 
in  the  afternoon,  till  after  supper;  for  t^/^PPJ  *^^^,^^\7^^* 
before  the   day^s  hospitalities  terminated.     When  the  latter 
meal  was  at  last  concluded,  the  grand  scene  of  Spanish  cour- 
tesy took  place,  and  that,  indeed,  had  an  air  of  long-departed 
chivalry.     Her  majesty  had  presented,  as  part  of  the  high 
ceremonial  of  the  pubhc  day,  several  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
to  the  Spanish  claimant,  who  took  the  privilege  of  his  regal 
station,  and  saluted  them  by  kissing  each  m  turn.^   The  more 
studied  graees  were  reserved  for  tho  propitiation  of  the  osten- 
Bible  favom^tes,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough    To  the 
husband  he  presented  his  sword,  with  the  rather  touching  ob- 
servation.  "that  he  had  nothing  worthier  of  his  acceptance; 
for  he  was  a  poor  prince,  who  had  httle  more  than  his  sword 
and  his  mantle."    He,  however,  found  a  more  valuable  offering 
when  the  hour  anived,  which  he  had  devoted  to  wm  the  good 
graces  of  the  mighty  duchess.     Wlien  supper  was  finished, 
Charles  of  Austria,  after  another  series  of  elaborate  comph- 
ments,  prevailed  on  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  give  him 
the  napkin  which  it  was  her  oUce  to  present  to  the  queen,  and 
he  held  it  for  her  majesty  when  she  washed  her  Jiands.    At 
the  moment  of  giving  back  the  napkin  to  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  he  presented  her  with  a  superb  diamond  ring,-thu8 
imitatLg  the  proceedings  of  his  great  predecessor  and  ancestor, 
tlie  emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he  was  a  guest  m  France,  who 
made  a  like  offering  to  the  duchess  d'Estampes,  the  aU- 
powerful  favourite  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  moment  when  she 
waited  on  him,  after  supper,  with  the  ewer  and  bason     T 
emperor  left  the  costly  diamond  ring  m  the  bason  for  the 
duchess  d'Estampes;    his  descendant,   with  more  gallantry, 

...  .1      c ,.f  ^,ioon    Apn*^    .  favourite. 

pressed  ius  on  the  nugcx  ui  qt^v^^n  ..j-"^     

»  PoBtman,  No.  1223,  Jan.  1, 1703-4.  '  ^^ 
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Supper  and  its  succeeding  ceremonials  being  at  last  happily 
accomplished,  Charles  of  Austria  gave  his  hand  to  queen  Anne 
and  led  her  to  her  bedchamber,  where  he  made  some  stay  in! 
formmg  her  majesty  that  it  was  his  intention  to  depart  early 
the  next  mormng,  and  therefore  he  would  take  his  leave  that 
night.  Prince  George  was  ill,  but  meant  to  escort  the  Spanish 
claimant  back  to  his  ship  at  Portsmouth.  This  Charles  posi- 
tively refused  to  permit,  in  his  state  of  health;  but  the  prince 
insisted  on  attending  him  to  his  coach-side  when  he  departed 
the  next  morning.  The  duke  of  Somerset  was  appointed  by 
the  queen  to  accompany  her  royal  guest  to  Petworth,  and  then 
to  Portsmouth,  in  the  place  of  her  consori;,  prince  George. 

Charles  of  Austria  was  scarcely  seen  in  England,  or  by  the 
EngUsh,  m  his  dark  December  visit  to  the  royal  seclusion  of 
T\iadsor.  The  queen,  her  consort,  and  the  gi-eat  officers  of 
state  only  could  judge  of  him;  but  the  idea  went  forth  that 
he  was  odd  and  dull.'  A  poet,  of  the  pprty  which  spent 
oceans  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  struggle  to  gain  for  him 
the  whole  of  Spain,  does  not  characterize  him  verv  briUiantly 
in  these  lines : —  <'  j 

"  An  Austrian  prince  alone 
Is  fit  to  nod  upon  the  Spanish  throne." 

But  an  original  miniature  of  Charies  of  Austria,  the  claimant 
of  Spam,  in  possession  of  the  countess-dowager  of  Cathcart 
represents  him  as  a  handsome,  elegant  man,   wearing  the 
graceful  national  costume  of  Spain,— black  velvet  doublet 
with  slashed  sleeves  and  point-lace  collar.  ' 

The   queen  mentioned  the  visit   of  her  aUy  and  prot^gS 
the  nval  majesty  of  Spain,  in  her  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
her  parliament  on  the  Slst  of  the  ensuing  January,  and  the 
next  day  wrote  the  foUowing  holograph  letter  to  her  admiral 
SIT  George  Rooke : —  ' 

Qfeen  Anne  to  Sie  Geobge  Rooke.' 
tiv     ,     .  "  St.  James's,  Jan.  22  1^03-4. 

firet  turn  of  the  wind,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Lisbon  with  such  clean 
j^F^s^han^be  in  readiness  for  that  service,  a^ithis  matterrtqSg    he 


*  l>r.  Garth. 
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greatest  secrecy,  I  tMnk  it  proper  t^^^^^^^  l^^TtS::  1:^^^  oft'^tt^ 
:^;rd\r  rr^rXS'^^I  ^e  m  .adine.  to  attend  .i.."^ 
you  would  do  to  myself.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^fifectionate  friend.      «  Akke,  R." 

Endorsed-"  To  Sir  George  Rooke.     Found  among  the  papers  of  lord  Dudley. 
(sir  George  Rookes  representative.)" 

A  Becond  holograph  letter,  written  throughout  by  the  haud 
of  Anne,  and  showing  sympathy  for  some  family  affliction 
that  had  befallen  her  worthy  officer,  is  likewise  preserved;  it 

is  dateless.  _        , 

Queen  Anne  to  Sib  Geoege  Rooke. 

[^Original.'} 

..  I  .m  «,  conceded  for  tbe  gre.t  .ffl««u  that  h.H.  ^^Ij^^  ^™"  J 

^^-Ki'':;^?:.rtirr:r^;r:r  ^X^ 

support  you  under  it.  you  may  depend  upon  me.  «  Anne.  R.» 

The  next  birthday  of  queen  Anne,  February  6, 1703-4,  .vas 
nobly  celebrated  by  her  message  to  the  commons  for  finaUy 
settling  her  munificent  gift  to  the  church  of  'the  first-frmts 
she  had  bestowed  at  her  accession  for  the  amphfication  of  im- 
poverished  livings.     The  fund  was  incorporated  by  the  house 
of  commons,  and  measm-es  taken  to  enable  any  other  chari- 
tably disposed  individuals  to  add  bequests  to  the  queen  s  foun. 
dation.-^     The  cu-cumstance  is  thus  mentioned  by  one  of  her 
contemporary  historians:^  "The  queen's  birthday,  lebruaiy 
6th,  in  the  year  1703-4,  feU  on  Sunday.     It  w^  kept  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity  the  next  day,  when  her  majesty, 
desiring  to  celebrate  her  nativity  by  an  act  of  benevolence 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons, '  that  it  wa.  her  wish 
to  remit '  the  first-fruits,'  which  she  had  a  right  to  claun  from 
the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scantily  endowed  clergy, 
and  that  she  prayed  the  commons  to  find  a  way  to  make  her 
eift  legal '     The  queen  forthwith  received  the  thanks  of  par- 
Uament,  of  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  of  the  two  provinm, 
CanterbW  and  York,  and  of  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  m 

1  Bib.  Birch.  4163,  No.  3.         .„,„.,         „p,,„. 
«  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commo,..  quoted  iu  Somervdle's  H.tory  of  Great 

Britain  under  Queen  Anne.  ^  ^    ,    our 

8  -\>-  A,.fi.or  rwrtioulaxs  on  tins  important  subject,  we  are  nappy_ 
readers  to"ruiuV;  History  of  the  Church  of  England  iVom  iuaS  ^o  Ivl.. 
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England."  The  annual  income  of  '  queen  Anne's  Bounty/ 
as  it  is  emphatically  termed,  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  to  eleven  thousand  per  annum.' 

As  her  majesty's  birthday  fell  on  the  Sunday,  she  received 
the  usual  compHments  on  the  occasion  when,  on  the  Monday 
following,  she  held  a  splendid  court.  Dryden's  play.  All  for 
Love,  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  was  acted  before  her  majesty 
at  St.  James's,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  by  the  chief 
tragedians  of  both  houses.'  But  where  was  the  theatre  of  the 
palace  of  St.  James  ?  All  the  great  banqueting-halls  of  the 
English  palaces,  such  as  Westminster-hall,  Inigo  Jones's  White- 
hall, Wolsey's  hall  at  Hampton-Court,  had  been  and  were 
occasionally  used  as  theatres;  but  no  remnant  of  any  such 
building  can  be  traced  at  St.  James's-palace.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  suffered  various  devastations  by  fire  since  the  days  of 
Anne.  It  is,  besides,  possible  that  some  or  other  of  the  cor- 
ridor courts  were,  in  the  old  Shakspearian  style,  converted 
iuto  temporary  theatres.  The  actors,  her  majesty's  servants, 
who  had  hastened  from  her  great  theatres  to  divert  their  royal 
mistress,  performed  next  day  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
loving  lieges.  "  On  the  8th  of  February,"  they  announced, 
"will  be  represented  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, out  of  compliment  to  prince  George :  singing  by  Mrs. 
Leveridge."  She  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  Ophelia  of 
the  night.  "  Likewise  some  sonatas  on  the  violin  by  signer 
Gasperini,  and  several  new  entertainments  of  dancing,  which 
were  performed  yesterday  [Feb.  7, 1703-4]  before  her  majesty 
at  St.  James's,  by  monsieur  de   Revel,   monsieur  Cherrier, 

^  The  first-fruits,  or  first  year's  whole  profits  of  every  benefice,  and  the  tentJis, 
or  tenth  part  of  its  annual  produce,  accorduig  to  a  valuation  made  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  The  history  of  these  dues  to  the  crown  carries  us  back  to 
antiquity,.  It  was  originally  a  tax  levied  by  papal  authority  on  the  beneficed 
clergy  of  England  for  the  support  of  the  crusades ;  it  then  was  appropriated  by 
the  see  of  Rome,  as  part  of  the  papal  revenue.  Cireat  discontent  ensued,  on 
account  of  the  solid  money  sent  out  of  England  to  Rome;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  encroachments  of  which  just  complamts  were  made.  Henry  VIII.  excused 
much  of  his  rapacity,  by  affecting  to  restore  this  property  to  the  church  j  but 
urectly  ho  considered  the  church  of  Rome  was  overthrown  in  England,  he 
obtained,  says  Blackstone,  "  an  act  of  parUamont  for  transferring  the  first-fruits 
to  the  royal  revenue."— BlacL-.tone's  Commentaries,  lat«  editicn,  vol.  i.  p.  28G. 
»  Postman  and  DaUy  Courant,  Feb.  7  and  8, 1704 ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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Mrs.  Mayers,  and  others."'  Many  other  advertisements  of 
the  kind,  mentioning  performances  of  her  majesty's  servants 
in  her  royal  presence  at  St.  James's,  prove  that  queen  Anne 
went  not  to  the  play,  but  that  the  play  came  to  her.  Another 
species  of  entertainment,  introduced  by  her  aunt,  Cathanne  of 
Braganza,  and  continued  by  her,  is  thus  notified :  "  These  are 
to  give  notice,  that  the  tickets  of  the  subscnption-music  in 
York-buildings,  dehvered  out  for  Monday,  April  24,  will  serve 
for  April  26,  by  reason  of  an  entertainment  at  the  court."' 
That  is,  the  queen,  who  did  not  honour  the  York-buildings 
subscription  concert  with  her  royal  presence,  had  sent  for  her 
theatrical  servants  to  perform  before  her  at  court ;  therefore 
the  concert  was  postponed  till  after  she  had  been  waited  on. 

The  final  removal  of  the  tory  ministry  from  the  councils  of 
the  queen  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  "  occasional  con- 
formity  bill,"  as  it  was  called.     The  ministers  of  queen  Anne 
considered,  that  to  guard  the  church  against  the  votes  of  the 
dissenters  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  it  was  needful  to  mtro- 
duce  a  bill  to  prevent  persons  who  only  took  the  sacrament 
as  a  test  to  qualify  themselves  for  office,  or  for  seats  m  the 
commons,  from  returning  to  their  practice  as  dissente-s.   The 
bill  against  occasional  conformity  meant  to  enact,  "that  the 
persons  taking  the   church-of-England  sacrament  must  con- 
tinue  in  all  the  observances  of  the  estabUshed  rehgion,-at 
least  whilst  they  were  in  office,  under  penalty  of  100^.  on 
their  first  going  to  meeting,  and  5Z.  forfeit  for  every  day  they 
held  office  aftenvards."'     It  is  supposed  that  pnnce  George 
of  Denmark,  although  he  actually  went  to  the  house  of  lords 
and  voted  for  it,  was  the   cause  wherefore  the  queen  stood 
neuter  in  this  measure;  yet  it  was  calculated  to  meet  her  ex- 
elusive  partiaUty  for  the  church.    The  prince  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  occasional  conformist,  by  assisting  at 
the  sacraments  and  services  of  the  church  of  England;  yet 
he  had  a  Lutheran  chapel  and  ministers.     The  bill  included 
foreign  Protestants  in  its  penalties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dissenting  worship  of  prince  George,  which  was  secured  from 

»  DaUy  Courant,  No.  631 ;  Brit.  MuHeum.  ^  I^5d    No.  631. 

3  SomervUle's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  i.  p.  ^U. 
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interruption  by  the  marriage-articles  of  the  queen;  still  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  those 
persons  who  received  the  sacrament  as  a  measiwe  of  worldly 
expediency. 

The  most  furious  contests  had  taken  place  since  the  queen's 
accession  relative  to  this  measure ;  it  was  finally  carried  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  thrown  out  by  the  house  of  lords  j 
and  this  dissension  forced  the  queen  to  dissolve  parhament, 
April  5,  1704.  Without  entering  further  into  the  stream  of 
general  pohtical  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  illus- 
tration of  Anne's  personal  life  and  conduct,  that  her  uncle 
Rochester;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  the 
tory  lords  had  previously  withdrawn  from  office ;  and  that, 
from  the  time  of  her  majesty's  opening  the  new  parhament  in 
October  1704,  her  government  and  councils  were  principally 
swayed  by  the  whig  party,  of  which  her  imperious  favourite, 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  the  leading  and  controlling 
spirit.  It  is  Hkewise  evident  that  her  consort,  prince  George, 
being  violently  offended  at  the  inquiry  which  the  late  tory 
ministers  had  made  into  the  corruptions  and  robberies  to 
which  the  navy  had  been  subjected  during  his  administration 
as  lord  high-admiral,^  made  common  cause,  whilst  his  life 
lasted,  with  the  dominant  party,  whose  own  corruptions  pre- 
vented any  very  vigilant  examination  into  the  peccadilloes  of 
others.  All  real  events  combine  to  show  that  the  prince  was 
secretly  the  patron  of  the  whigs,  who  lost  office  soon  after 
they  lost  him.^  General  history  asseverates  that  he  was  a  high 
tory :  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  knew  better. 

Early  in  her  reign,  queen  Anne  claimed  that  mysterious 
pretension  to  the  power  of  heahng,  which  the  Roman-catholic 
hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages  asserted  pertained  to  the  imme- 
diate heirs  of  St.  Edward  who  were  anointed  sovereigns  of 
England.  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  and  William  the  Hollander 
had  equally  repudiated  the  claim  of  healuig  the  sick :  they 
were  too  much  occupied  with  killing  those  who  were  well. 

•  Somerville's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
According  to  Calamy,  pfiiicu  Gcorgo  of  Denmark  waa  looked  up  to  as  tljo 
protector  of  the  dissenters. 
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The  uproarious  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  Robert  and  Rufus, 
aflFected  no  share  in  the  sacred  mesmerism  of  their  saintly  pre- 
decessor.  They  manipulated  the  sword,  the  lance,  and  the  wine- 
cup ;  occasionally  knocked  healthy  folk  at  head,  but  carefiilly 
eschewed  the  company  of  the  sick.     Their  learned  brother 
Henry,  the  Ulysses  of  the    Norman  dynasty,  very  wisely 
married  a  saint's  niece  and  a  saint's  daug^   .r,  who  brought 
with  her  something  Uke  a  title  to  the  throne;  but  what  was 
better,  she  renewed  the  old  loving  bond  that  subsisted  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  and  the  populace.     Saintly  queen 
Maude,  or  Matilda  the  Atheling,  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
rectifying  and  ameliorating  the  "  new  poor-laws  "  of  the  rois, 
tering  Norman  usurpers,  who  seem  literally  to  have  taken  for 
their  text,  "that  when  men  asked  for  bread,  they  gave  them 
a  stone ;''  fortunate  it  was  for  their  Saxon  subjects  when  they 
did  not  give  them  much  worse.     Chronicles  speak  of  the 
washing  and  healing  the  wounds  and  sores  of  the  poor  by 
Matilda  Atheling,  but  we  can  trace  no  imposition  of  hands. 
Her  haughty  heiress,  Matilda  the  empress,  would  certainly 
have  taken  the  tongs,  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  touch  a 
Saxon  serf  who  was  whole  and  well ;  of  course,  she  earnestly 
avoided  them  when  sick  and  sore.     Her  warlike  son  the  first 
Pkntagenet,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  cl  any  gift 
of  healing  that  his  person  had  inherited  from  his  royal  Saxon 
grand-dame ;  and  as  for  his  successor,  the  Lion's  Heart,  it  is 
to  be  doubteci  that,  if  any  Saxon  serf  had  knelt  to  beg  the 
imposition  of  the  royaJ  hand,  the  benediction  would  have  been 
given  with  his  weighty  battle-axe.     As  for  king  John,  who 
wanted  "to  make  the  penny  loaf  worth  a  shilling,"  the  least 
said  of  his  imposition  of  hands  the  better;    his  impositions 
being  connected  with  what  the  old  chroniclers  call  "piUing 
and  poUing,"  and  "  robbing  and  reiving"  hia  subjects.     But 
his  son,  the  quaint,  the  original  and  peace-loving  Henry  III., 
(who  seems  to  have  been  James  I.  by  anticipation,)  found  it 
good  pohcy  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
monalty,  and  identify  himself  as  the  representative  of  their 

^ 1  „„:^^  „^J  i.o«efir.*.nf  IfiOTslRtor.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

He  rebuilt  his  abbey  and  renewed  his  shrine;  he  cai-ned  his 
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coffin  on  his  shoulders  in  the  grand  jubilee  of  his  canonization ; 
nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  revived  or  invented  the 
royal  saint's  gift  of  healing. 

The  plan  worked  well  Tor  Henry :  by  the  aid  of  the  people, 
he  brought,  after  half  a  century's  struggle,  his  perverse  barons 
to  order.  The  Norman  barons  had  clamoured  louder  than 
their  Saxon  thralls  for  "  the  laws,  the  righteous  laws  of  St. 
Edward,'*  and  had  gained  them  at  Runnymede ;  but,  like  the 
higher  classes  in  the  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
(particularly  those  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  queens-regnant,) 
they  meant  to  keep  them  exclusively  for  their  own  benefit. 
Edward  1.,  the  namd-child  of  his  Saxon  ancestor,  although  a 
destmctive  on  an  extensive  scale,  affected  a  good  deal  of  St. 
Edward's  piety  :  we  suspect  him  of  the  policy  of  "  healing  by 
manipulation."  He  named  three  sons  after  the  Saxon  saints, 
St.  Edward,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Thomas  k-Becket.  Edward 
II.,  the  name-child  of  the  popular  Saxon  king,  would,  poor 
soul,  have  been  quiet  if  he  could.  He  probably  performed 
the  healing-office,  for  he  was  beloved  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
his  only  intelligible  crime  was  making  too  free  with  them. 

Now  we  come  into  a  little  glimmer  of  actual  fact  connected 
with  the  mysterious  office  of  royal  healing.  It  seems  that 
the  kings  of  England,  from  the  era  of  Edward  I.  to  Edward 
III.,  kept  an  alchymist,  Raymond  Lolly,'  who  made  gold  for 
them  at  the  Tower.  If  we  must  acknowledge  our  wrong 
thoughts,  we  actually  suspected  that  the  warlike  Plantagenets, 
bebg,  like  all  conquerors,  sinfully  poor,  employed  a  false 
coiner  there,  to  vitiate  their  own  circulation.  But  no ;  a  royal 
tradition,  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  MSS.,  informs  us  that 
Raymond  the  alchymist's  Tower-gold  was  the  purest  angel 
gold;  and,  howsoever  he  came  by  the  ore,  the  coins  were  so 
called  because  the  reverse  was  impressed  with  the  figure  of 
an  angel.^  On  account  of  its  superior  purity,  the  angel-coins 
stamped  from  Lully's  gold  were  devoted  by  the  kings  of 
England  as  the  healing-gold,  and  bound  by  their  royal  hands 

'  Many  traces  are  to  be  found  of  this  curious  fact  in  Rymer's  Foedera.    Other 
alchymists  were  employed  at  the  Tower  Mint  till  the  troubles  of  Henry  VI.  broke 

""''•  ^  St.  Michael  triumphant  over  the  dragon. 
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on  the  arm  (/f  i^  h  o-^  iLoir  subjects  touched  in  the  healing, 
office  U,v  the  Vir.  -'^  .  l.  Assure'Uy,  if  Edward  III/s  conjuror 
made  tk-  guAd  uf  the  .  -lebrated  aiig<-i-coins  for  the  purpose  of 
being  boimd  on  the  arms  of  the  sick,  his  royal  master  per- 
formed  the  healing-office. 

AfriP'.^  the  ufher  crimes  aggravating  the  murder  of  Richard 
II.,  his  v.rtMR  as  aii  anointed  descendant  of  the  Saxon  saints 
is  not  forgotten       Henry  IV.  was  in  t,b.^   predicament  of 
Wilham  the  Dutcliinan,— not  the  hneal  successor :  whether 
he  touched,  we  have  no  evidence.     Henry  V.'s  skill  with  the 
sick  is  not  on  record.    Henry  YI.  was  looked  upon  as  prophet 
as  well  as  king :  he  certainly  practised  this  office,— indeed,  he 
had  an  additional  title  to  success  in  healing,  being  descended 
from  St.  Louis.     As  touching  for  cure  of  the  king  s  evil  was 
identified  with  the  rightful  claim  to  lineal  succession,  there  was 
nothing  in  earth,  air,  or  sea  which  those  bold  sinners,  the 
brothers  of  York,  would  not  have  touched  that  led  the  way  to 
the  royal  garland.    It  was  a  practice  very  consistent  with  the 
quiet  pohcy  of  Henry  VII.    As  to  his  son,  Heniy  VIII.,  who 
t)   ited  every  claim,  spuitual  and  temporal,  of  the  rival  dis- 
putants  to  the  throne,  of  course  all  regal  offices  were  carefully 
observed  by  him;  and  he  insisted  on  his  numerous  queens 
performing  a  reUgious  office  of  blessing  cramp-rings,  some  of 
his  antiquarians  having  discovered  that  this  privilege  had  been 
enjoyed  by  queen  Edith,  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  prove  herself  a  rightful  queen,  consecrated 
and  distributed  these  rings,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
a  branch  of  the  gift  of  healing  inherent  in  queens-consort, 
even  in  tho'^  i  who  were  not  royal  by  birth.     The  two  Tudor 
queens-regnant,  papist  and  protestant,  duly  performed  the  royal 
ceremonies  of  Itoaling  and  consecration  of  cramp-rings.    The  o 
offices  were  not  abohshed  among  queen  Elizabeths  refonra 
tions.     Strange  that  so  many  hospitals  and  charities  sh- 
have  been  swept  away  as  superstitious  overmuch,  and  pertain- 
ing to  '■  the  sirtul  nature  of  good  works,"  whilst  such  veri- 
table rags  of  r  htcousness  were  retained.     James  I.,  to  his 
DTftat,  lov,  fou..d  .  \  rk    ceremonials  flourishing.     They  suited 
his  ^uT^ose  rigat  v    l,  ^  r,  if  his  ^predecessor  healed  by  virtue 
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of  her  descent  from  the  Saxon  hne,  he  was  rightful  heir  of 
St.  Edward, — the  representative  of  Matilda  fheling's  elder 
brother,  St.  David,  and,  as  matter  of  course,  posnessed  the 
miraculous  gift  in  a  higher  i.egree.  The  Ja(  uhites  were  ex- 
ceedingly delighted  with  the  fact  that  Mary  11.  dared  not,  and 
Iier  spouse  would  not,  perform  this  ceremony.  But  they  were 
proportionably  displeased  when  they  found  that  queen  Anne, 
in  order  to  assert  her  claims  as  the  heiress  of  both  branches 
of  the  Saxon  royalty,  through  Plantagenet  and  Stuart,  meant 
to  treat  her  brother  as  a  nonentity,  and  perform  the  rite  of 
the  royal  healing  service.  It  is  supposed  that  this  measure 
was  adopted  vn  rivah-y  to  her  brother's  original  healing  estab- 
lishment at  St.  Germains,  since  vast  numbers  of  diseased 
people  nearly  made  pilgrimages  to  seek  the  touch  of  the  dis- 
inherited heir  of  their  royal  line;  and,  what  with  the  sea 
voyage,  the  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene,  his  cures  were 
marvellous. 

Our  readers  will  smile  when  they  consider  that  all  this 
imphcit  belief  in  miracles  by  touch  was  in  a  state  of  activity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which  some  of  them  were 
bora.  However,  the  soft  white  hand  of  the  regal  lady,  be- 
neath which  Dr.  oohnson  bowed  his  suffering  body  in  child- 
hood to  receive  the  royal  prayer  and  benediction,  was,  at  least, 
as  good  as  the  passes  of  the  modem  mesmeriser ;  and  many  a 
brow  that  has  not  submitted  to  the  cross  in  baptism,  as  "  too 
superstitious,"  has  bent  beneath  the  sway  of  a  mesmeriser. 

Sometimes  the  trials  for  cures  were  failures  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  as  may  be  learned  from  an  extract  from  a  sermon 
by  no  mean  divine,  added  below.'^     Sometimes,  the    crowd 

'  "  There  is  a  form  for  touching  for  •  the  evil '  in  the  liturgy  printed  under 
queen  Anne ;"  but,  adds  William  Whiston,  in  his  auto-biography,  "  neither  king 
Willian; ,  queen  Maiy,  or  (Jeorgo  I.,  or  II.,  ever  touched  for  the  evil." 

*  Ex...i,^c  from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Bull,  (bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  in  l709,) 
"  St,  Paul's  Tliorne  in  the  Flesh  explained." — "  Hereby  it  appears,  that  the  gift 
of  curing  diseases  without  the  help  of  art  or  nature,  was  indeed  a  gift  of  God, 
and  so  given  by  him  to  his  apostles  that  they  could  not  exercise  it  arbitrarily,  and 
at  their  own  pleasiu-e,  but  only  to  whom,  when,  where,  and  how  God  pleased,  and 
should  direct  them  to  make  use  of  that  power  :  that  so  the  glory  of  all  the  wonder- 
ful cures  wrought  by  them  might  at  last  redound  to  God  the  author,  and  not  to 
man  the  instrument.  And  (by  ths  way)  pi>rhapa  this  is  the.  best  nf^count  that 
can  be  given  of  the  relique  and  remainder  of  the  primitivv  '  jraculous  gift  of  heal. 
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was  so  great  around  the  doors  of  the  chapel-royal,  that  the 
unfortunate  children  who  were  brought  to  be  healed  were 
carried  away  dead,  owing  to  the  dense  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lace,  eager  to  witness  the  mu-acle  they  devoutly  beheved  was 
inherited  by  their  sovereigns,  of  the  faculty  of  curing  "the 
king's  evil,"  as  they  quaintly  called  it,— not  because  the  royal 
race  of  Stuart  were  afflicted  with  any  such  dire  disease,  but 
because  the  royal  touch  was  presumed  to  be  efficacious  in  dis- 
pelling it.  Evelyn  records  the  fact  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  several  persons  were  pressed  to  death  m  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  the  doors  of  the  court-surgeon,  where  indi- 
viduals appUed  for  tickets,  in  order  to  present  their  cliddi-en 

for  cure  to  the  king. 

The  queen,  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  ot 
her  reign,  issued  an  order  of  council  to  the  followmg  effect  :- 

"  OufwiU  and  pleasure  is,  that  tins  form  of  prayer  >  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
eighth  day  of  March  be  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and  be  used  yearly  on 
th^e  said  d'Lyinall  the  cathcHlrals  and  collegiate  churches  '^^f  ^^^aijls.  m  all  ^^^^^^^ 
of  colleges  and  halls  within  our  universities,  and  of  our  colleges  of  Eton  and  Win- 
chS«if  and  in  aU  parish  churches  and  chapels  within  our  kingdom  of  England, 
dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-uiwn-Tweed.     ,    ,^^„  _    ^,  , 

"Givenatourc^urtofSt.  James,  the  seventh  day  of  Feb.  1703-4,  mthe  second 
year  of  our  reign.  "  By  her  majesty's  command. 

"  Nottingham." 

The  queen  being  seated  in  state  in  the  banqueting-hall,  her 
great  officers  stood  in  their  usual  places  near  her,  and  her  chap- 
lains officiated;  one  of  them  especially  knelt  near  her  when 
the  practical  part  of  the  healing-office  commenced,  having  white 
ribbons  on  his  arm,  strung  with  the  pieces  of  "  pure  angel- 
ing, for  some  hundreds  of  years  past  visible  in  this  our  nation  and  annexed  to 
th?  succession  of  our  Christian  kings;  I  mean,  the  cure  of  that  otherwise  gene- 
rally  rcumblo  disease  called  morbus  regivs,  or  king's  evU.  That  dim-s  persons 
I^neniUy  labouring  m>der  it  have  been  cured  by  the  mere  toudi  of  the  royal 
Cd  assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  priests  of  our  church  attendmg,  is  unqucs- 
Sblt  m  -  the  failh  of  all  our  andent  writers,  and  the  c-onsentient  reiK>rt  o 
Sei  of  most  credible  persons  \u  our  own  age  attesting  the  .ame.  be  to  b 
n^tod.  And  yet  some  of  those  diseased  iktsous  return  from  that  sovereign 
tT^yre  infertaUMhont  euro  done  uix>n  them  How  comes  th.s  to  pnsH 
S  hath  not  given  this  gift  of  healing  so  absolutely  to  our  royal  hne,  but  ha 
iTstiU  km,s  the  reins  ot'  it  in  his  own  hand,  to  let  them  loose  or  restram  them 

"  i'Thl'^Sk'Vf  Commcm'-Pmyer  from  whence  this  curious  service  is  extracted  is 
in  the  possession  of  Bernard  OUpin,  esq..  Ulverstone,  who  has  kmdly  permitted 
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gold  "  which  the  queen  was  to  place  round  the  necks,  or  bind 
on  the  arms  of  her  poor  patients,  after  she  had  stroked  and 
touched  them.  The  healing-office  commenced  with  the  Col- 
lect,— 

"  Prevent  «s,  O  Lord,  with  thy  most  gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with  thy 
continued  help,  that  in  all  our  works  begun,  continued,  and  ending  in  thee,  we 
may  glorify  thy  holy  name,  and  finally,  by  thy  mercy,  attain  everlasting  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

"  The  holy  Gospel  is  written  in  the  16th  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  be^nning  at  the 
14th  verse. 

"  Jesus  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  &c T^ 

shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.  So  then,  after  the 
Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord  working 
with  thera,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  and  wonders." 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c. 

%  Then  shall  the  infirm  persons,  one  by  one,  be  presented  to  the  queen  upon 
their  knees ;  and  as  every  one  is  presented,  and  while  the  queen  is  layuig  her 
hands  upon  them,  and  putting  the  gold  about  their  necks,  the  chaplain  that 
officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  majesty,  shall  say  these  words  following : — 

"  God  give  a  blessing  to  this  work,  and  grant  that  those  sick  persons  on  whom 
the  queen  lays  her  hands  may  recover,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
%  After  all  have  been  presented,  the  chaplain  shall  say, — 

"  O  Lord,  save  thy  servants." 
Eesponse  by  the  sick,  who  come  to  be  healed, — 
"  Who  put  their  trust  in  thee." 
"  Send  them  help  from  thy  holy  place." 
Eesponse  of  the  sick. — "  And  ever  more  mightily  defend  them." 

"  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation." 
Response  of  the  sick. — "  And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  deliver  us,  and  be 
merciful  to  us  sinners  for  thy  name's  sake." 
"  0  Lord,  hear  our  prayers." 
Response  of  the  sick.—"  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee." 

it  to  be  copied.  "  Printed  by  Charles  Bell,  and  the  executrix  of  T.  Ncwcomb, 
printers  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty  :  cum  privilegio."  It  is  of  the 
edition  of  1709,  but  the  contents  evidently  refer  to  1703-4.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  impression  of  this  volume,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Yonge, 
of  Ottorbourne,  near  Winchester,  with  the  description  of  an  earlier  printed  copy 
of  the  healing-services,  in  her  possession,  entitled  "  The  Ceremonies  for  the 
Healing  of  them  that  bo  Disesised  with  the  King's  Evil,  used  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VII.  Published  by  his  Majeaty's  command.  Printed  by  Henry 
Hill,  printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty,/or  his  Houshold  and  Chappel, 
1686."  From  the  last  words,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  book  was  not  meant 
for  general  circulation  :  it  was  for  the  use  of  James  II.  The  rubric  is  translated 
from  the  Latin  in  the  Cottonian  library;  but  the  fact  is  curious,  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  from  the  authorized  version.  The  sentence  occurs  in  it,  "  He  ex- 
probated  their  unbelief."  The  book  contains  twenty  pages,  in  large  print,  with 
red  rubf  Ie«  j  many  blaiik  prtgc-B  are  added,  and  in  its  old  red-and-gokl  binding  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  book  supplied  to  some  attendant  in  the  royal  chapel. 
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"  Let  us  pray. 

«  O  Almighty  God.  who  art  the  giver  of  health,  and  the  aid  of  thetn  that  seek 
to  thee  for  succour,  we  call  upon  thee  for  thy  help  and  goodnesa.  mereiMly  to  be 
SowS  upon  these  thy  servaSs,  that  they,  being  l^aled  of  heu-  anfirmitxes,  „.ay 
Sve  thaX  unto  thee  in  thy  holy  church,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

f  Then  the  chaplain,  standing  with  his  face  towards  them  that  come  to  be 
healed,  shall  say,— 

««The  Almighty  God,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower  to  all  them  that  put  the,r 
trust  in  him.  to  whom  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth.  'l"'l™^f,*^«^„^J*^^^^«  ,^^ 
and  obey,  be  now  and  evermore  your  defence,  and  make  you  know  and  feel,  that 
Sere  7no  other  name  under  heaven  given  to  man  in  whom  ajid  through  whom 
you  may  receive  health  and  salvation,  but  only  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^«^The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ar  -1  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all.  evermore.     Amen." 

In  the  translation  of  Henry  VII.'s  heaUng-service  a  nota- 
tion  occurs,  "  That  the  chirurgeon  [surgeon]  leads  away  the 
sick  folk,"  instead  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet.  Perhaps  Anne's 
chirurgeons  were  contumacious,  and  ashamed  of  the  whole 

process.  ' 

There  are  two  or  three  letters  in  the  State  Paper-office 
addressed  personally  to  queen  Anne,  written  in  elegant  Italian, 
from  the  pope,  by  the  hand  of  his  official,  or  ordmary,  con- 
gratulating  her  in  affectionate  terms  on  her  conversion  to  the 
Roman-catholic  faith.     Not   any  notation  of  answer  is  ap- 
pended  to  these  epistles :  they  are  dated  in  1706.    After  care- 
fully  reviewing  the  whole  of  queen  Anne's  hfe,  these  letters 
appear  inexplicable,  for  the  fact  of  a  Roman-catholic  claiming 
any  person  as  belonging  to  his  religion  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  fanatics  accusing  members  of  the  reformed  church 
of  being  "  papists."    Very  often  persons  so  reviled  are,  on  the 
other  side,  persecuted  as  much  by  the  Roman-catholics  them- 
selves,— a  certain  evidence  that  they  strive  to  gain  the  narrow 
and  difficult  path  which  lies  between  the  two  extremes— that 
via  media,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  best  by  Christian 
sages.     How  queen  Anne  ever  manifested  sufficient  participa- 
tion in  the  Roman-catholic  rites  to  induce  the  Romau-cathohc 
pontiff  to  claim  her  as  a  member  of  his  church,  is  a  mystery 
of  history  that  must  remain  such ;  unless  the  solution  be,  that 
the  queen  had,  in  the  first  year  after  her  accession,  celebrated 
tl^e  Vjealitig-office  according  to  its  original  service,  which,  both 
ki  the  English  translation  and  the  Latin  formula,  contains  in- 
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vocations  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Moreover,  she  claimed  the 
performance  of  the  miracle  by  her  double  descent  from  the 
heirs  of  St.  Edward,  a  king  canonized  by  the  papal  see.  The 
original  formula  of  the  service  included  a  mass.* 

The  passionate  love  that  the  people  bore  to  "their  good 
queen  Anne,"  was  partly  founded  on  her  condescension  in  thus 
suffering  the  most  wretched  and  pitiable  of  her  subjects  to 
approach  her,  when  she  with  alms,  with  benedictions,  soothed 
their  miseries  for  the  love  of  God.  As  to  the  questions  of 
whether  the  queen  performed  the  healing-office  with  a  little 
jealousy  of  the  cures  wrought  by  her  brother,  "  the  king  over 
the  water,"  or  entirely  with  the  simphcity  of  a  heart  earnest  in 
good  Avorks, — let  them  rest.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  never 
was  any  measure  better  contrived  by  the  most  sagacious 
statesmen  to  fix  the  sovereign  in  the  love  of  a  populace^  when 
her  regnal  power  was  circumscribed,  and  almost  defied,  by  a 
Inajori^y  among  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  who  had  profited 
by  the  religious  revolutions  of  the  preceding  eras. 

It  appears  that  the  queen  performed  the  healing-office  on 
her  progresses  whensoever  she  rested  at  any  provincial  city. 
Her  progresses  were  chiefly  journeys  to  Bath,  the  springs  of 
which  were  in  equal  repute  to  those  of  Bourbon.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  queen  touched  Dr.  Johnson  for  'the  evil'  in 
one  of  these  western  progresses.  She  actually  spent  the 
autumn  of  this  year  at  that  city,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  her  consort. 

The  queen  usually  began  her  retreat  from  St.  James's- 

'  In  queen  Anne's  edition  of  the  Common-Prayer,  just  cited,  the  most  effica- 
cious means  for  anti-papal  purposes  are  resorted  to.  What  makes  the  pope's 
loving  letter  (extant  in  the  State  Paper-office)  to  queen  Anne,  as  a  Roman- 
catliolic,  the  more  unaccountahle  is,  that  it  contains  the  renowned  hymn  of  Bohiu 
V'lsdom,  of  Carfax,  to  be  sung  before  sermon,  beghuiing — 
"  Preserve  us.  Lord,  by  thy  dear  Word  j 
From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  us.  Lord." 

In  the  litany,  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family  is  this :  "  For  thy  servant  Anne, 
our  most  graciious  queen  and  governor," — and  "  to  bless  and  preserve  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  all  the  royal  family."  Mr.  Bernard  Gilpin  has  likewise  a  Bible,  of 
the  same  date  with  the  Connnon-Prayer,  containing  the  healing-service,  printed 
just  after  the  thanksgiving  for  the  8th  of  March,  queen  Anne's  accession-day. 

^  The  effect  it  had  on  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  throughout  life  is  a  well-known 
instance. 
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palace  at  the  Easter  recess.     She  theu  visited  Kensmgjon- 
palace  for  occasional  breathings  of  fresh  air,  and  settled  there 
L  April  or  May,  according  to  the  weather.     It  was  a  place 
in  wLh  her  consort,  prince  George  of  Denmark  greatty  de- 
lighted,  and  actnaUy  coveted  it  so  much,  as  to  mduce  him  to 
ate  ra  her  hasty  possession  of  it  on  the  demise  of  WilUam  III. 
Kensington-gardens   owe   mnch  to  him  and  queen  Anne. 
They  were  merely  gardens  in  those  days,  since  kmg  Wilham", 
pai™nnds  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  acres,  and  were 
Wded  by  the  broad  gravel-walk  in  front  of  the  ^e.  All 
the  plantation  between  the  present  conservatory  and  the  Bay,- 
water-road  waa  a  wild,  hollow  gravel-pit,  which  q^^en  Anne 
added  to  her  Kensington  domain  when  she  began  to  bmld 
the  conservatoiy  or  baaqueting-room :  that  part  of  the  g<u-d«s 
caUed  Kensington-park,  was  subsequently  enclosed  from  Hyde. 

Lk  in  the  reign  of  George  II.    Queen  Anne's  new  addit.om 
were  called  'The  upper  garden  of  Kensington.'     "It  was, 
says  Addison,  "  at  first,  nothing  but  a  gravel-pj^.     It  m«s 
Ze  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could  have  thought 
of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautifjd  an 
La      On  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin, 
with  its  several  Uttle  plantations  lying  so  conveniently  nndet 
the  eve  •  on  the  other  side  of  it  appears  a  mount,  made  up  of 
trees"  '  These  alterations  were  commenced  by  queen  Anne 
direc'tly  she  took  possession  of  Kensington-pala«e.    A  hundred 
men  were  kept  constantly  employed  in  bringing  the  gni-dem 
to  the  appeaLce  described  above.     The  mount  mentioned. 
perhaps  Xdes  to  one  stiU  in  the  memory  of  those  who  « 
h^k  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  said  to  have  been  dcgne 
b^  queen  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  II.,  and   urn.slri 
at  the  top  with  a  turning  alcove,  which  accommodated  tl, 
rueen's  seat  to  the  way  of  the  wind.    The  mount  commanded 
Hew  of  the  Brentford-road,  sfad  to  be  added  by  qu«n 
Ca^hne  when  she  had  the  round  pond  dug;  ^t  t^ere« 
evidently  a  mount  in  Kensington-gardens  planted  with  trees 
n  he  tL  of  queen  Anne.     Another  mount,  stUl  c,d  ed  n 

...      y.j.t -  f  ^„«««  Anpfi's  mount/  18  tlie  sue 

-the  Kensmi'toii  irauiuuus     que^M  ..-« - 

of  one  of  the  company's  water-works,  and,  according  to  tr.. 
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dition,  was  included  in  her  grounds  at  Campden-house.  These 
remains  were  probably  fragments  of  fortifications  when  Ken- 
sington was  the  king's  town  and  summer  seat  in  the  Saxon 
era,  and  subsequently  the  nursery  palace  for  the  children  of 
Henry  VIII.  appended  to  the  dower-palace  of  Chelsea.  Leases 
were  granted,  from  time  to  time,  of  this  beautiful  situation  to 
various  palace  servants,  when  royal  nurseries  were  no  longer 
wanted.  If  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  Chelsea-palace,  Ken- 
sington forms  the  first  of  that  westward  chain  of  summer 
palaces  on  the  Thames  to  Reading,  which  comprised  Hammer- 
smith, Barnes,  Kew,*  Richmond,  Ham,  Hampton-Court,  the 
regal  Windsor-castle,  (the  fortress  of  retreat  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion,) and  finished  with  Henry  I.'s  palace-abbey  of  Reading, 
or  perhaps  with  the  royal  Beaumont  of  Oxford,  where  Richard 
I.  was  bom. 

Queen  Anne's  banqueting-room  at  Kensington  was  com- 
menced directly  the  body  of  William  III.  was  conveyed  out 
of  the  palace.  Any  person  who  looks  therein  may  see  that  it 
has  been  originally  divided  into  three  beautiful  rooms,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pillars ;  there  are  elegant  friezes,  and  niches 
for  statues  bearing  girandoles.  There  is  a  circular  room  at 
each  end,  one  a  drawing-roor-i,  the  other  a  music-room ;  the 
middle  apartment  was  a  ball-room.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
broad  windows,  it  afforded  a  spring  or  summer  stand  to  the 
queen's  myrtles,  oranges,  and  other  evergreen  exotics,  which, 
in  the  winter,  she  sent  to  the  famous  gardeners,  London  and 
Wise  of  Brompton-park,  to  be  sheltered.^'  Near  the  western 
end  of  the  palace  may  be  observed  a  gateway  leading  directly 
to  the  banqueting-hall,  through  which  queen  Anne  used  to  be 
carried  in  her  chair  when  she  went  to  her  illuminated  galas  on 
spring  evenings. 

Her  majesty  gave  concerts  and  balls.  The  public  were 
admitted  into  the  royal  gardens  on  these  fete  occasions,  but 

'Many  of  these  palaces  were  appai  ajjfos  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  Kew  {the  tail  of  Richmond-palace)  was  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, time  of  queen  Mary  I,,  and  seems  to  have  belonged  to  his  grandmother, 
the  lady  Katherine  Plantagenet,  youngest  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  Such  grants 
were  rMumwl  hy  the  crown  when  the  lineage  of  the  younger  scions  of  royalty 
failed—Correspondenco,  State  Paper-office.  2  Knight's  London. 
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were  expected  to  saU  about,  Ua-mtleau.  m  foU  dress.    The 

IL  alLe,  the  back  of  which  abuts  on  Ken^igton-street, 

was  b»at  by  queen  Anne  as  a  sheltered  seat  on  these  occasions 

for  the  promenaders.     Hyde-park  commg  up  to    he  broad 

walk,  which  runs  from  Kensington  to  Bayswater  "  tne  poor 

r>iona!ty"  could  have  a  peep  at  their  teloved  Anne,  her 

~    and  all  her  noble  suite  and  guests  m  the  inununated 

^      Jt  Zn   through  the  griUe  which  divided  it  from  their 

a^^^^d  «ta  cou'd  criticise  the  full-dreeses  of  Uie 

genteTl  people  who  glided  about  the  gardens  "  m  brocaded 

Sto  hoops!  fly-caps,  and  fans."    On  these  evenings,  some  of 

fte^hS  di;eiions  were  musical  entertainments,  with  songs 

by  the  court  lyrist,  D'Urfey,'-some  humorous,  Bome  poll  icd 

oftcrs  pastori     Tor  one  of  these  concerts  he  jrote  and  set 

to  musl  the  well-known  ballad,  "'Twas  withm  a  mUe  of 

Edinborough  town,"-a  song  which,  although   adopted  a, 

Scotch  is  neither  national  in  costume  nor  character. 

Xen    Amie's   known    partiality   to   flowers   occ^ioned 
D'Urfey  to  comphmcnt  her,  according  to  the  mythology  of 
Lt  eri  mider  the  appellation  of  '  Great  Flora,'  in  Im  lyn» 
^ttenfor  her  concerts.    It  is  probable  that  the  banquetmg- 
^m  was  used  occionaUy  a«  a  theatre,  for  D^Urfey  super- 
S^ded  the  performance  of  his  dramas  at  Kensington" 
the  presence  of  queen  Anne,  as  he  especiaUy  notes^   He  hke- 
wiL  Worses  several  of  his  most  profligate  compositions,    tU 
Z  were  performed  at  Kensington  before  queen  Mary  II., 
toir  great  dehght.-    Yet,  previously  to  queen  Anne's  ere- 
tion  of  «ie  banqueting-room,  Kensington  ?--'«  J-  -" 
ties  for  theatrical  representation.     When  the  '^^^f^^ 
banqueting.haU  was  finished,  about  the  end  of  170o,  Defoe 
hr^ntemporary,  describes  the  royal  fetes  there  m  homely 
UniZe     "Afte    the  queen  had  built  her  green-house  at 
KeSon-ptlace.  she  was  pleased  to  make  it  her  su— 

™'ESUce  was  conveniently  near  London  for  co«n. 
cas  and  ministerial  ™ts  m  early^--- J^^^^^^^^ 
made  her  K^aauai    u,uv»iiv^=.  x^--^—       -         -      - 
.  D'Urf./.  Work..  '  Det»'.  t--  a-"*"  <"»'  ="'^'  "'•  "^ 
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Hampton-Court,  she  used  to  visit  the  old  palace  mauor-house 
at  Twickenham,  where  she  had  been  nursed  in  infancy.  Here 
she  was  pleased  in  having  a  private  tea-party  occasionally. 
Sometimes  she  extended  her  spring  tour  as  far  as  Hampton- 
Court,  and  even  held  councils  there,  if  we  may  trust  Pope,  who 
says,  invocating  Hampton-Court, — 

"  Where  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Doth  sometimes  comicil  take,  and  sometimes  tea." 

Hampton-Court  was  usually  the  queen's  residence  for  some 
little  time  after  the  summer  prorogation  of  parliament.  August 
and  part  of  September  she  spent  at  Windsor-castle.  Her 
parliament  often  met  in  October,  and  then  she  returned  to 
Hampton-Court,  and  with  visits  to  Kensington-palace,  as  the 
cold  set  in,  she  foimd  herself  again  at  St.  James's-palace  the 
last  days  of  November,  or  the  first  in  December.  Queen 
Amie  seldom  made  any  progresses,  excepting  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  or  that  of  the  prince.  In  the  first  years 
of  her  reign,  it  was  frequently  expected  that  the  queen  would 
bring  an  heir  to  the  crown.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
prince  positively  forbade  her  to  go  to  the  Newmarket  October 
meeting,  on  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind.  Her  courtiers 
greatly  lauded,  in  their  letters  to  each  other,  the  conjugal 
obedience  of  the  queen  on  this  occasion.* 

*  White  Kennet's  MS.  Correspondence;  Brit.  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1    •*  ,  ,„nv,  tliA  Inwor  clusses— Literature  of  tht  ':ime8 
Causes  of  queen  Atmes  popularity  with  th^^^^^^^ 

of  queen  Anne-Aliuanack  for  lad.c.^^^^^^  ^    ^^JP  ^^^^^^_^ 

Protestant  convent- Promises  to  ^"'f  q        .^  gn„,ity  to  her  mother's 

Queen  breaks  with  her  uncle,  l^^j^^Jj^^twoS^-Q^^^^  rLeives  tidings  of 
family-Herletters  to  the  duchess  of  Ma^l^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Pna's-Her 

the  great  victory  of  f'^'^o-J^^J^,  eto  to  the  duchess-Royal  vif 
magnificent  presents  to  Marlborough     ^^J^^  .    ^.f^^^d  the  title  of 

to  Cambridge-Queen  l'^'?  '*«  J^^^^^trwhig  minister^^         manner  of 
xnajesty  by  the  -^I-^^-^f "  ^^^^^^  in  the  church-I„. 

appointing  a  lord  keeper-Her  aPl^™^;"   ,     aueen-Queen's  letters-Her 
sice  of  the  duchess  of  Mart^^,"gh  to^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_^^ 

palace-life  and  •I'^ly^r^.rT^rrof  Tar\boroueh-Queen  receives  fron>  her 

-^"^^rX-Quet^^Sr^^^^  ts  to..^ 

an  arrogant  letter—vjueen  yie  ^      •  .  bishops  at  h  s  bidduig— Queen's 

lord  Sunderland  brd  F-y-^^-fJ!^^^^^^^^^^^  cast  clothes  -  Queen 

sorrow  and  dejection  ~  Palace  quai-rei  »»"  J  .^  f^^^^^  ^  the 

allows  her  women  i««f '^^^«VS  ^.^{im-te^^  on  bad  terms 

duchess  of  Marlborough  agamst  A^;g-1  H;^-?„^^^^^^  ,  bedchamber  woman 

'•  fmily  junta  "-Cte  espioniige  on  l.er  conduct. 

As  far  as  the  personal  affections  of  aU  sorts  and  conditions  ot 
fhe  P  ol  Je  coiicemed,  Anne  was  the  most  popnlar  emd 
soSwho  had,  up  to  that  time,  ascended  the  tngl.sh 
TZZ  "  Onr  go^d  queen  Anne"  is  an  appeUation  not  yet 
Se  among  fhe  loler  orders.  Of  a  pass,ve  and  ohtuse 
eS-ent,?he  queen  was  rather  that  negat^e  p^oa^ 
"  a  good  sort  of  woman,"  than  a  good  woraan,  """l  y-'  "^^ 
causes  combined  to  render  her  beloved  by  the  people.  In  tbe 
first  hee  she  was,  as  she  said, "  entirely  English,"  the  daughter 
first  place  she  wa  „,.^,,„„^^„  .  i,,^  comely  person  bore 

the  national  characteristics  of  the  middle  classes;  her  ,e.y 
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limited  education  confined  her  language,  tastes,  and  prejudices 
entirely  to  every  thing  English ;  her  feminine  helplessness  of 
miad  weU  fitted  her  for  the  hmits  to  which  an  encroaching 
•oligarchy  had  confined  the  functions  of  a  British  monarch. 
If  it  be  a  maxim  of  the  constitution  "  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,"  who  could  look  on  the  soft  and  innocent  features 
of  the  comfortable  matron  who  filled  the  British  throne,  and 
make  her  accountable  for  the  wrong-doing  of  her  ministers  ? 
She  was,  too,  the  last  of  our  native  line  of  princes,  the  natural 
object  of  the  fond  loyalty  of  the  Protestant  adherents  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  who  were  numerous,  notwithstanding  all 
theological  discrepancies. 

Without  possessing  the  refined  taste  for  hterature  and  the 
arts  which  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Stuart  royal  hne  are 
forced  to  allow,  Anne  inherited  the  munificent  spirit  of  her 
race.  As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  poetry  and  science 
breathed  in  a  diflFerent  atmosphere  from  the  cold  and  chilly 
blight  that  had  fallen  on  them  when  the  Dutch  persecutor 
of  Dryden  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  islands.  Who  can 
wonder,  then,  that  the  "  good  queen  Anne "  of  the  middle 
classes  was  eulogized  by  th({  pen  of  every  writer  ?  Her  reign, 
too,  was  a  series  of  brilHaut  continental  victories,  and  she  died 
before  the  bitter  reaction  of  national  poverty,  which  ever 
follows  Enghsh  wars,  had  fully  taken  place.  Her  personal 
generosity  to  the  church,  and  her  mildness  of  government, 
made  her  adored  by  a  populace,  which  still  extended  its  hands 
to  churchmen  as  the  kind  alleviators  of  their  most  bitter 
miseries,  for  not  only  the  weekly,  but  the  daily  offertory  was 
still  customary,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  so  until  the 
year  1735.  It  supphed  a  fiind  for  charitable  purposes  to  the 
incumbents  of  livings  too  small  to  allow  of  efficient  private 
ahnsgiving  on  the  part  of  the  indigent  pastor,  who  is  too 
often  compelled  to  behold  distress,  without  the  power  of  sup- 
plying noimshment  to  the  sick,  or  clothing  to  the  naked  of 
his  flock. 

"  Queen  Anne's  grandmother  was  a  washerwoman,"  is  a 
saying  scarcely  yet  forgotten  among  the  lower  orders,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  it  was  an  assertion  which  had  its  influence  in 
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inducing  the  extraordinary  popularity  with  which  her  memory 
is  still  cherished  by  the  people.  A  tradition,  at  once  so  mys- 
terious and  so  widely  circulated,  demands  some  inquiry  and 
explanation.  The  late  cardinal  York  is  said  to  have  repeated 
the  same  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  with  the  variation,  that  "  queen 
Anne's  grandmother  was  not  a  washerwoman,  or  blanchisseuse, 
but  a  tub-girl."  A  very  strange  circumstance  it  b,  that  a 
prince  hke  cardinal  York,  born  and  bred  in  Italy,  should 
know  the  distinction,  that  a  tub-girl,  or  a  tub-woman,  ac- 
cording to  old  EngUsh  costume,  was  not  a  laundress,  but  a 
breweress ;  it  is  only  needful  to  call  to  mind  the  well-known 
instances  of  the  lampoons  levelled  at  Cromwell's  wife  as  "  a 
tub- woman,"'  to  prove  that  such  was  really  the  case.  Here 
is  the  traditionary  tale''  connected  with  the  common  report 
that  the  grandmother  of  the  two  queens-regnant,  Mary  II.  and 
Anne,  was  a  washerwoman ;  it  is  literally  "  a  tale  of  a  tub." 
There  was  once  a  great  country  gentleman  who  lived  in  a  grand 
hall,  and  who  had  a  handsome  wife,  and  a  family  of  hand- 
some children.  The  roundheads,  as  he  was  a  loyal  cavalier, 
assuled  his  park,  stormed  his  hall,  and  slew  him  and  his  wife 
anc  cliildren.  When  the  homicides  were  all  gone,  cue  of  the 
you.ig  ladies,  who  had  only  swooned  with  terror,  revved;  and 
seeing  ail  her  friends  and  family  lying  dead  around  her,  and 
her  home  in  flames,  she  ran  away  in  terror  she  knew  not 
whither,  but  fled  as  far  as  her  feet  could  carry  her  from  the 
scene  of  desolation,  and  sank  down  swooning — this  time  with 

*  All  the  earlier  biographers  of  Cromwell  note,  that,  being  a  younger  brother, 
and  having  spent  his  portion,  "he  pannitted  his  wife  to  keep  a  public  brewery  at 
Huntingdon."  In  those  days,  the  division  of  labour  had  not  separatetl  the  call- 
ings of  the  brewer  and  alehouse-keeper;  the  wife  of  the  "public  brewer"  sold 
the  ale  and  yeast  from  her  tubs  to  the  customers,  and  was  consequently  called  "  a 
tub-woman,"  and  her  helpers,  "  tub-girls." — Birkenhead's  Mercurius.    Eclinrd, 

'  The  author  has  often  heard  this  story  repeated  orally,  but  never  could  trace 
it  in  print ;  she  has  been  referred  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Macpherson's  Stuart 
Papers,  but  it  is  not  there.  The  above  account  is  from  the  lips  of  the  lute  mar- 
chese  di  Solari,  who  affirmed  it  was  told  to  her  by  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  heard  it 
from  cardinal  York.  One  thing  is  curious,  which  is,  neither  the  lady,  nor  eithei' 
cardinal,  could  by  accident  have  stumbled  on  the  term  "  tub-girl,"  therefore  tlic 
narrative  must  at  first  have  had  an  English  origin,  and  is  probably  a  picturesque 
version  of  the  history  of  that  coarse  favourite  of  fortune.  Nan  Clarges,  duchess 
of  Albemarle,  whose  early  adventures  have  been  confused  by  Voltaire,  and  other 
•uperficial  French  writers,  with  those  of  the  first  duchess  of  York. 
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exhaustion  and  grief— at  the  door  of  a  small  wayside  house, 
which  proved  to  be  an  alehouse-brewery,  or  pot-house.     The 
good  man  of  the  homestead  had  got  up  early  to  brew,  and 
finding  the  poor  young  girl  insensible  at  his  door,  he  called 
up  his  wife,  and  told  her  to  give   the  destitute   one  some 
Christian  help  and  charity.     The  ale-wife  was  a  very  good 
woman;  she  put  the  poor  girl  to  bed,  gave  her  food  and  a 
great  deal  of  pity  when  she  heard  "how  the  wicked  round- 
head troopers  had  killed  her  father,  because  he  loved  king 
Charles,  and  burnt  her  home  and  village,  so  that  she  was 
destitute  and  houseless ;"  but  the  young  lady  never  told  her 
true  name  and  rank.    At  first,  she  concealed  them  out  of  sheer 
terror,  lest  the  Cromwellians  should  return  and  finish  their 
work  by  murdering  her;  and  afterwards,  because  she  con- 
sidered that  her  rank  would  prevent  her  from  accepting  the 
humble  home  her  new  friends  offered  her,  for  the  ale-wife  had 
just  lost  an  only  chUd,  a  girl  of  her  age,  and  she  persuaded 
her  guest  to  stay  where  she  was,  (as  she  had  lost  all  her 
fiiends,)  and  help  her  with  the  yeast,  and  filling  the  pottle- 
pots  of  ale   out   of  the  tubs.       So  the  noble  young  lady 
(whose  name  has  never  transpired)  remained,  whUst  the  civil 
wars  raged,  as  "  tub-girl "  to  this  ale-house.    Matters  did  not 
mend  for  her  after  the  death  of  king  Charles;  all  that  bore 
her  name,  or  were  akin  to  her,  had  emigrated,  and  her  father's 
estate  had  passed  into  the  clutches  of  a  commonwealth  man. 
The  tub-girl,  therefore,  turned  her  mind  so  sedulously  to  her 
vocation,  and,  like  the  famous  brown  Betty  of  nursery  lore, 
"brewed  ale  for  gentlemen"  of  such  exquisite  flavour,  that 
trade  flourished,  the  hedge  ale-house  grew  a  wayside  inn,  and 
the  ale-wife  and  her  husband  became  so  rich  they  could  hai-dly 
reckon  their  wealth,— and  they  owed  it  aU  to  their  beloved 
"tub-girl,"  who  was  universally  reckoned  as  their  daughter 
and  heiress.     At  last,  as  she  was  very  rosy,  fair,  and  comely, 
a  rich  tradesman  made  her  an  ©O'er,  and  married  her.     The 
ale-wife  died,  then  her  husband,  and  they  left  all  they  had  to 
the  tub-girl :  her  spouse  not  long   after  followed  this  good 
example,  and  our  tub-lady  became  a  wcn-ciidowed  widow.    In 
the  course  of  settling  her  affairs,  she  had  a  consultation  with 
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Edward  Hyde,  a  young,  handsome  barrister,  at  the  Temple. 
The  future  lord  chancellor  being  much  pleased  with  her  ap- 
pearance,  and  still  more  at  that  of  her  documents,  tendered 
the  fair  widow  bis  heart  and  band,  married  her,  and  in  conse- 
quence  "  the  tub-girl "  became  mother  to  Anne  Hyde,  and 
grandmother  to  the  two  queens-regnant  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne.  A  pretty  story,  and 
romantic  too, — pity  it  is  not  true !  But  the  inexorable  fact, 
that  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  lord  chancellor  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  and  father  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
married  both  his  wives  before  the  civil  war  took  place,  is  in- 
contestable. Anne  Hyde  was  bom  long  before  the  roundheads 
began  the  work  of  desolating  the  country-seats  of  England. 
There  is  now  before  us  a  very  good  proof,  being  the  fac-simile 
of  the  said  Anne  Hyde's  own  autograph  memoirs,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :'  "I  was  bom  the  12  day  of  March,  old  stik, 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1637,  at  Cranbome-lodge,  neer 
Windsor,  in  Barkshire,  and  lived  in  my  owne  country  till  I 
Was  12  yeares  old,  having  in  that  time  seen  the  ruin  both  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  murthering  of  my  king."  And  as 
if  she  had  intendeu  wholly  to  demoUsh  the  scory  of  her  parent 
becoming  about  the  same  time  so  celebrated  in  the  brewing- 
tub  line,  the  mother  of  queens  Mary  and  Anne  adds,  very  ex- 
plicitly,— "  I  came  out  of  England,  being  then  twelve  yeares 
old,  one  month,  and  eighteen  dayes.     Anne  Hyde." 

Thus  Anne  Hyde  herself  was  a  girl  at  the  very  time, 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old,  when  the  tub-girl  tale 
makes  her  mother  to  be  about  the  same  age.  Anne  Hyde  has 
been  traced  directly  after,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  as  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princess-royal  of  England,  (princess  of  Orange,) 
and  afterwards  as  wife  to  the  duke  of  York :  according  to  the 
tub-tale,  she  could  not  have  been  two  years  old  when  her 
eldest  daughter  was  bom,  if  her  mother  was  a  young  un- 
married girl  in  1645.  The  mother  of  Anne  Hyde,  and  con- 
sequently  the  grandmother  of  queen  Anne,  was  Frances 
Aylesbury,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  a  person  of 

*  Engraved  in  Netlierclift  Autograph?,  p.  18,  from  a  memoranduni.boiik  once 
belonging  to  Aune  Hyde. 
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excellent  family,  who  was  married',  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family,  and  dead  long  before  the  civil  wars  b  vke  out.  Her 
youngest  child  was  Anne  Hyde.  Neither  can  the  story  be 
transferred  thus ;  "  the  great-grandmother  of  queen  Anne  was 
a  washerwoman  or  tub-girl,"  for  where  then  are  the  civil 
wars?  The  story  must  travel  back  to  the  civil  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster  to  find  a  local  home  and  habitation.  But  as 
this  shadowy  and  unchronological  tale  comes  from  universal 
tradition  and  the  gossip  of  the  exiled  court,  it  must  havo 
foundation,  howsoever  distant,  and  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  that  queens  Mary  and  Anne  had,  by  means  of  their 
descent  from  Anne  Hyd  .,  a  remarkable  windmo  in  their  gene- 
alogies somewhere  or  other.' 

Queen  Anne  extended  her  beneficence  to  the  church  of 
England  so  far,  as  to  permit  the  sittings  of  her  convocations, 
which  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  had  interrupted  and,  as  far 
as  they  could,  abolished.  The  convocation  is  the  parhament  of 
our  church,  and,  like  the  temporal  parliament,  consists  of  upper 
and  lower  houses,— the  first  composed  of  the  dignitaries,  the 
other  of  the  commoners  of  the  clergy.  It  still  exists,  being 
convened  with  all  legal  forms  simultaneously  with  new  par- 
haments ;  but  the  moment  a  clergyman  proceeds  to  speak,  he 
is  silenced,  ostensibly  by  order  of  the  sovereign,  and  the'  as- 
sembly is  dissolved,  according  to  the  precedent  of  William  III. 

To  discuss  the  origin,  uses,  and  privileges  of  the  convoca- 
tion would  fill  a  large  book ;  it  would,  moreover,  lead  us  from 
our  proper  course,— the  personal  Ufe  of  queen  Anne.     Yet  it 

'  Heralds  use  the  quaint  term  "windows"  in  genealogies,  when  an  alliance 
occurs  with  a  person  who  either  has  no  right  to  armorial  bearings,  or  has  forfeited 
them  by  some  servile  occupation.  In  that  case,  the  painted  windows  in  halls  or 
chapels,  illustrative  of  descent  by  blazonries  of  successive  shields  of  coat-armour, 
presented  now  and  then  blanks  j  and  the  bright  light  streaming  through  the 
pane  which  luul  no  blazoning,  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  those  round  it  darkened 
with  rich  colouring  of  gules,  azure,  purpure,  vert,  or  gold  colour,  and  was  there- 
fore called  «  a  window."  Such  i)a8sion  pervaded  the  lower  chesses  for  scanning 
the  descents  of  the  gentry  and  nobility,  that  Chaucer  describes  his  pilgrims,  the 
miller,  cook,  and  other  plebeian  folk,  very  busy  discussing  the  rich  cluzonries  of 
the  pmnted  wmdows  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  showing  their  plebeian  igno- 
rance by  very  bad  heraldry  withal.  The  ancient  text  of  Chaucer  must  be  searched 
for  this  extraordinary  feature  in  the  propensities  of  the  people  of  England :  it 

KK  I Lts ,,  ,,,t„,tatCTi  L-jr  iirjracn  or  ins  assistants,  or  noticed  a^i  far  aa  tho 

author  can  recollect. 
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stands,  like  a  huge  rock,  direct  in  the  stream,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  induce  any  perspicuous  ideas  of  the  fierce  party- 
storm  raised  in  the  name  of  "  liigh  church,"  without  devoting 
a  few  words  to  its  primary  cause.  In  these  storms  the  helpless 
queen  was  whirled  from  side  to  side,  guided  by  no  purpose  of 
action,  excepting  an  earnest  desire  to  do  as  much  good,  and 
as  little  harm  as  possible. 

The  queen  then  permitted  the  spiritual  parliament,  or  con- 
vocation,  to  proceed  to  business  without  arbitrary  interruption. 
Her  majesty,  of  course,  received  the  thanks  and  benedictions 
of  her  clergy,  especially  of  the  lower-house,  for  her  grant  of 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  was  an  incalculable  relief 
to  the  commonalty  of  the  church.  Strange  to  say,  that  the 
lower-house  was,  according  to  the  jargon  of  her  political 
history,  "  high  church ;"  the  upper-house  of  convocation  was 
"  low  church."  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox  is  not 
difiicult.  The  upper-house  of  convocation  consisted  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  great  riches  and  high  dignities  of  the  church : 
they  had  been  given  them  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  WiUiam 
III.  If  those  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into  such  history' 
will  form  a  list  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  appointed  by 
Wilham  and  Mary,  and  trace  their  narnes  and  lives  through  the 
Biographia  Britaimica,  they  will  find  very  few  of  their  ai'ch- 
bishops,  bishops,  or  deans  but  had  been  educated  as  dis- 
senters, and  that  some  had  officiated  as  dissenting  preachers 
and  teachers.  In  general,  the  "  conforming  prelates  "  were 
not  beloved  and  esteemed  equally  with  those  who  embraced 
poverty  rather  than  give  up,  for  the  lucre  of  temporal  advan- 
tage, the  principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated;  but 
these  conforming  prelates  formed  the  majority  of  the  upper- 
house  of  convocation.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  lower- 
house  of  convocation  could  not  agree  with  prelates  and  (Hgni- 
taries  who  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  the 

'  For  further  information,  the  author  refers  the  reader  to  the  learned  and  in- 
teresting volume  by  the  rev.  Williatn  I'alin,  M.  A.,  History  of  the  CliurcU  of 
England  from  the  llovolution  to  the  last  iwts  of  Convocation,  from  IGS8  to  1717. 
It  is  the  only  digest  of  this  important  subject  that  exists,  presenting  at  tlic  same 
time  a  continuous  btreaui  of  Uttirative,  the  iUcts  of  which  aie  supported  li^  i'aiili- 
ful  and  exact  references. 
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reformed  church  of  England,  bred  up  with  earnest  devotedness 
to  her  ordinances  and  works  of  beneficence.  Such  are  the 
simple  facts  wherefore  the  upper-house  of  convocation  was 
deemed  "low  church/'— the  lower-house,  "high  church;" 
their  strife,  as  may  be  supposed,  became  violent,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  object  of  angry  debate  comprised  discussions  on 
the  first  principles  of  Christian  behef,'  to  the  anguish  of  the 
queen.  However,  she  permitted  the  two  houses  of  convoca- 
tion to  open  business,  or  rather  to  struggle  together  and  defy 
each  other,  at  the  outset  of  her  whig  ministry  in  1705. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  agent  of  the  triumphant 
faction,  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  queen  Anne  the  privilege 
which,  even  so  lately  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
appertained  to  the  crown,  of  nominating  the  holders  of  vacant 
dignities  in  the  church.  It  will  be  shown,  that  the  first  serious 
cause  of  dispute  between  the  queen  and  her  imperious  do- 
mestic arose  from  her  majesty's  demur  in  nominating  bishops 
to  vacant  sees  agreeably  to  that  lady's  sense  of  religion.  The 
queen  was  neither  qualified  ^by  nature  nor  education  to  trace 
the  original  causes  of  historical  events.  Her  majesty  was  evi- 
dently greatly  perplexed  wherefore  all  the  dignitaries  of  her 
church  ranked  themselves  in  the  party  of  "low  church." 
Having  the  greatest  veneration  even  for  the  nomenclature  of 
spiritual  dignities,  she  was  much  mystified  why  the  people  at 
large  made  common  cause  with  the  country  clergy  against  a 
conforming  primate,  and  cried  out  most  piteously  "  that  the 
church  of  England  was  in  danger."  Perhaps  they  had  their 
reasons,  which  reasons  we  leave  for  the  discussion  of  those  they 
may  concern,  marking  only  this  fact,  that  most  of  the  populace 
who  now  clung  with  affection  to  the  reformed  cathohc  church 
of  England,  had  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  their  hap- 
piness under  her  guidance,  with  their  experience  of  Cromwell's 

'  A  great  swarm  of  doistieal  works,  from  the  pens  of  Toland,  Asgill,  and  Wol- 
laston,  with  reprints  and  discussions  on  Hobbcs,  marked  this  ei«)eli,  and  caused 
great  injury,  not  only  to  tlie  church  of  EngUind,  but  to  the  general  cause  of 
Christian  belief.  The  dreadful  state  of  the  morals  of  the  poor,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cnturies,  forms  the  best  criterion 
of  tlio  inflnenceof  thi^ /nfihidhfrrnan  ]>\'AioTps  api»intetl  at  the  dictum  d£  frco- 
.hiiikhig  ministers.    No  deisticul  philosophers  trouble  themselves  with  the  poor. 
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dissenting  ministry.  Such  were  the  primary  causes  of  the 
remai'kable  church  factions,  which  will  soon  be  noted  as  occu- 
pying much  of  queen  Anne's  thoughts  and  attention.  Facts 
beai'  out  the  assertion,  that  her  study  was  not  to  exalt  one 
party  much  above  the  other,  but  to  maintain  a  moderating 
power  between  the  extremes.' 

The  Augustan  age  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  glories  of  htera- 
ture  under  her  sway,  are  phrases  on  the  pen  or  hps  of  every 
one,  and  some  readers  may  expect  to  learn  how  her  majesty's 
name  came  to  be  connected  with  such  praises.  No  person 
would,  we  think,  have  been  more  puzzled  than  good  queen 
Anne  herself,  if  she  had  been  expected  to  account  for  the 
same.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  asserted  "  that  the  queen 
never  read,  and  that  cards  entirely  occupied  her  thoughts  in 
her  youth.'*  It  may  be  noticed  that,  throughout  a  volu- 
minous  correspondence,  her  majesty  never  makes  a  hterary 
quotation,  or  mentions  any  book  as  if  she  had  ever  actually 
read  it.  Although  slie  promised  once  to  read  a  pamphlet 
much  pressed  on  her  attention  by  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, there  is  no  evidence  that  she  really  did  so.  On  the 
grounds  of  bishop  Wilson's"  thanks  to  "  our  unnamed  and 
illustrious  benefactress,"  the  queen  has  been  considered  as  the 
foundress  of  one  of  the  first  Bible  societies,  but  the  fact  has 
been  denied.  A  tradition  likewise  existed  that  the  Tatlers 
were  printed  at  an  early  hour  that  they  might  be  laid  on  the 
royal  breakfast-table :  these  papers  contained  postscripts,  which 
were  summaries  of  passing  poUtical  events.  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  her  majesty  would  read  them  on  that  account,  and 
every  facihty  was  afforded  for  that  purpose :  whether  she 
ever  did  read  them  is  another  affair.  The  disorder  incidental 
to  her  eyes  was  the  excuse  for  her  want  of  study ;  but  it  rc- 

'  Throughout  the  whole  of  Swift's  correspondence,  and  his  historical  works 
and  paniphkf  -,  he  affirms,  from  the  information  of  both  Hai-ley  and  BoUiigbroke, 
that  such  were  the  queen's  intentions. 

^  The  apostolic  bishop  of  Swlor  and  Man,  who,  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
furious  dissensions  of  the  day,  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  saintly  life  to  civilize 
and  reclaim  a  miserable  and  neglected  iwpulatiou,  by  whom  he  was  infinitely 
b^lovedi  He  hii^l  been  educated,  by  the  reibmied  church  of  ^"''landi  which  sank 
for  awhile  when  Mary  II.  deprived  archbishop  8ancroft  and  bishop  Ken. 
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quired  as  much  eyesight  to  write  perpetually  as  to  read  and 
queen  Anne  often  wrote  four  times  in  the  course  of  one  day 
to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  when  she  was  in  favour  with 
that  insolent  spirit. 

The  literature  of  her  era,  it  is  now  allowed,  has  been  greatly 
overpraised :  its  fame  is  chiefly  based  on  the  efforts  of  trans- 
lators or  imitators  of  the  classics,  who  praised  themselves  and 
their  patrons  with  indefatigable  ardour.     The  list  of  works  of 
real  originality  is  short.     When  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  are  named,  where  else  are  we  to 
look  for  onginality,^  unless  a  few  comedies  of  Gibber  Van- 
brugh,  and  Congreve  are  mentioned  ?— which  certainly  deserve 
the  doubtful  praise  of  presenting  true,  though  atrocious  pic- 
tures of  the  manners  of  the  times.    The  wits  reckoned  Defoe 
among  the  dunces :  posterity  has  righted  him. 

/u,?^/'^f  ^^^''  ""^  *^^  ^^^^  «f  A°»^^  ^«  annual  was 
established  called  the  Ladies'  Diary,  or  Women's  Almanack  • 

according  to  its  prospectus  "  containing  directions  for  love' 
marriage,   preserving --not  hearts,   but  plums  and  goose- 
berries,-" cookery,  perfumery,  bills  of  fare,  and  many  other 
concerns  peculiar  to  the  fair  sex.-   The  editor's  description  of 
this  unique  performance  throws  some  hght  on  the  domestic 
customs  of  an  age  little  known,  though  very  near.    There  was 
a  «  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  queen  Anne,  which  were  actually 
spoken  m  the  lord  mayor's  parlour  by  one  of  the  A/m-coat 
boys,  (at  the  last  thanksgiring-day,  about  the  Vigo  business ) 
with  universal  applause."     Then  the  calendar,  with  the  com- 
mon notes  of  the  year,  « the  times  when  marriage  comes  in 
and  out,  and  the  eclipses,  all  in  one  page.     A  picture  of  the 
queen  m  copper,  [that  is,  a  copper-plate  engraving,]  very  weU 
performed."    The  rest  of  the  hterature  consisted  of  -  delightful 
tales."    The  preface  was  a  disseri;ation  on  the  happiness  Eng- 
laud  enjoyed  "under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  the 

but  t?o'^t  ftlli?  ^Tf  '^'  ^r>  1.  ""*  '"«'"«^'  «^  '^^  "'^•'^  ««l^«J^  know , 
works!   ^  ^^  ^  ""'  ^"'^ ""  ""'*  '''^'^  '^^''"^  «l«»e  «™ong  aU  Pope's 

still 'w'effrS^^^^^  "'r  T™^--  ^-  -lol-ted,  were 

cathoUcsr  Eriylund  according  to  Uie  discipline  of  the  Koman- 
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present  queen,  [Anne] ."  Many  ardent  aspirations  the  worthy 
editor  made  to  obtain  the  lives  of  celebrated  queens,  more 
particularly  queens  of  England,  and  he  even  names  Margaret 
of  Anjou  on  his  list,  but  declares  that  he  gives  up  the  under- 
taking, on  the  most  solemn  conviction  "  that  no  dates  of  birth 
or  death  can  be  found  for  any  queen,  excepting  queen  EUza- 
beth  and  queen  Anne."  Nevertheless,  we  earnestly  wish  he 
had  made  the  attempt.  "  This  being  the  first  almanack  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  fair  sex,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  glorious 
woman,"  saith  Mr.  Tipper,  "  some  would  advise  me  to  dedi- 
cate  it  to  the  queen,  with  some  such  dedication  as  this:— 
'  To  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty.  This  Ladies'  Diary, 
or  Women's  Almanack,  being  the  first  ever  published  for  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  fair  sex,  is,  with  all  humility,  dedicated  to 
your  most  sacred  Majesty.^"  The  work  was  successful:^  the 
elder  of  all  English  annuals  by  at  least  a  hundred  years,  it  is 
the  survivor  of  most  of  them. 

The  literature  of  the  early  days  of  queen  Anne  was  distin- 
guished by  the  writings  of  some  recluses  of  gentle  birth  and 
manners,  who  sighed  for  retirement  "  from  the  loathsome 
manners  of  the  age,  and  wished  to  make  seraphic  celibacy 
popular  and  honourable  among  Enghsh  ladies."  Mrs.  Mary 
Astell,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady,  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  in  1696,  and  proposed  a  sort  of 
female  college,  in  which  "  the  young  might  be  instructed,  and 
ladies  nauseating  the  parade  of  the  world  find  a  happy  retire- 
ment." Queen  Anne,  then  princess,  wonderfully  admired  this 
project,  and  made  up  her  mind,  should  she  ever  have  it  in  her 
power,  to  endow  it  with  10,000/.  After  her  accession,  the 
whole  plan  was  disconcerted  by  bishop  Burnet,  who  rang  an 
alarm  of  "  popery  "  in  the  ears  of  her  majesty,  and  declared 

*  See  Ellis's  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  where  occur,  from  p.  304,  a 
Beries  of  letters  from  Mr.  J.  TipiuT,  of  Coventry,  giving  a  most  amusing  account 
of  the  progress  of  this  periodical.  Its  history  is  a  curious  one :  although  pro- 
jected with  the  intention  of  being  a  ladies'  almanack,  and  retaining  the  name  of 
"  Ladies'  Diary  "  to  this  hoiir,  it  has  become  the  only  mathematical  peiicxlical 
in  Great  Britain, — not  because  ladies  are  exclusively  devoted  to  such  abstruse 
Bcience,  but  because  the  authors  who  carried  it  on  knew  as  little  of  ladies'  litcra- 
tnre,  as  ladies  generally  do  of  the  mathematics. 
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"that  Mary  AstelPs  college  would  be  called  a  nunnery"' 
The  name  would  have  mattered  little,  for  it  was  not  based  on 
any  principle  that  would  have  rendered  it  an  object  of  aflfec- 
tion  or  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large.  Intense  self-devo- 
tion to  the  tuition  and  mord  government  of  the  poor,  added 
to  the  task  of  soothing  their  miseries,  and  all  for  the  abstract 
love  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  is  the  only  principle 
which  can  draw  pubUc  respect  to  any  female  communities  of 
the  convent  or  coUegiate  species.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mary  Astell's  plan,  however  elegant  and  refined,  aimed  at  this 
high  intent  of  utihty.  Schemes  hke  hers  have  been  tried 
before  and  since  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  but,  for  the  want 
of  some  motive  of  union  raised  above  selfish  expediency,  have 
fallen  into  contempt,  by  degenerating  into  knots  of  whimsical 
women  occupied  with  wrangling  factions. 

The  wits  of  the  era  of  queen  Anne  were  infuriated  at  the 
idea  of  the  conventual  retirement  for  the  purposes  of  seraphic 
meditation  eulogized  by  Mary  Astell.  In  the  Tatler,  Swift 
aimed  a  few  handfuls  of  dirt  at  her,  after  the  fashion' of  his 
own  Yahoos.  The  Spectator  subsequently  did  her  gentler 
justice,'  but  the  envenomed  shaft  had  sped,  and  the  protestant 
convent,  wliich  had  won  the  approbation  of  queen  Anne,  and 
obtained  her  gracious  promise  of  endowments,  languished  and 
took  no  root  in  the  land.  Another  Uterary  recluse  graced  the 
reign  of  Anne.  This  was  EHzabeth  Elstob,  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman,  the  gentle  lady-student  of  Anglo-Saxon 
lore.  There  never  were  but  two  Enghsh  ladies  besides  EH- 
zabeth Elstob  who  have  won  pubhc  renown  in  this  difficult 
path  of  literature,  and  they  are  both  ornaments  of  our  own 
times.'  Thanks,  for  the  preservation  of  much  precious  history 
of  the  early  days  of  their  country,  are  due  to  them.  Neither 
the  meekness  of  Elizabeth  Elstob,  however,  nor  her  utter  ab- 
stinence from  challenging  pubhc  attention,  could  defend  her 
from  the  vituperation  of  Swift.  Her  contemporary,  the  fair 
Mary  AsteU,  had  probably  mingled  a  little  coquetry  with  her 

•  Scott's  Notes  to  Swift,  vol.  ix.  p.  3. 
In  rather  an  affected  paper,  full  of  "Leonora,"  "groves,"  and  "purlinjr 

_ !.,,,g„„j,  ijjj^j  ^ii,.  iHujj  literary  power. 

Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  and  Miss  Anna  Gurney  of  Norfolk. 
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profession  of  seraphic  celibacy,  and  perhaps  had  imbued  it 
■with  some  spice  of  romantic  parade ;  but  Elizabeth  Elstob, 
immersed  in  the  records  of  our  Saxon  kings  and  heroes,  and 
of  saintly  queens  and  princesses,  possibly  departed  this  world 
without  knowing  there  was  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Swift  in  it, 
much  less  that  she  had  raised  his  spleen.  The  writings  of  these 
ladies  belong  to  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  but  the  tendency  of 
them  to  a  century  earlier. 

Female  authorship  of  a  far  different  tendency  may  like- 
wise  be  traced  to  this  era.  Queen  Anne  had  a  French  cook, 
or  yeoman  of  the  mouth,  called  Centlivre,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  dramatic  Uterature.  "  The  Wonder,"  "  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  "  the  Busy-Body,"  are  comedies  still 
occasionally  acted, — not  that  her  majest/s  cook  made  theni, 
but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow-servant  of  the  crown,  one 
Mrs.  Carroll,  an  actress,  who  usually  came  to  Windsor-castle 
to  perform  with  others  of  the  theatre-royal  before  the  queen. 
The  actress  was  pretty,  and  had  withal  brilliant  literary  talents, 
although  she  was  not  imbued  with  a  very  nice  morality.  How- 
ever,  the  yeoman  of  the  royal  mouth  wooed  and  married 
Mrs.  Carroll,  therefore  her  popular  comedies  are  known  as 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Centhvre." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1704,  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  successfully  effected  her  purpose  of  disuniting 
her  royal  mistress  and  lord  Rochester.  She  worked  on  the 
mind  of  the  queen  against  her  uncle  by  that  worrying  perti- 
nacity against  one  object  on  all  occasions,  small  and  great, 
which  seldom  loses  its  purposes.  By  awakening  the  queen's 
jealousy  that  lord  Rochester  regarded  her  unfortunate  brother 
with  secret  affection,  it  is  supposed  that  the  favourite  carried 
her  point.  On  the  other  side,  she  excited  disgust  in  the  mind 
of  the  queen's  uncle  by  a  series  of  affronts  and  insults.  It  is 
true,  the  duchess  permitted  the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  to  become 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedchamber,  for  she  expressly 
observes  "  that  her  majesty  did  not  like  her."  There  was 
more  danger,  it  seems,  in  permitting  the  same  advancement 
to  the  queen's  cousin,  the  young  and  charming  lady  Dalkeith. 
When  lord  Rochester  requested  his  royal    niece  to  permit 
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her,  his  eldest  daughter,  to  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber, on  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  the  Dutch  lady 
Charlotte  Bevervaart,  he  could  scarcely  expect  denial,  because 
she  was  the  queen's  nearest  female  relative  in  England    Never 
theless,  the  request  was  denied,  under  the  plea  that  there  was 
no  vacancy;  for  the  queen  had  resolved,  after  the  death  of 
lady  Charlotte,  to  have  only  ten  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  > 
The  refusal  arose  from  long-hoarded  vengeance  of  an  old 
bitter  grudge.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  remembered  that 
in  the  outset  of  her  crafty  career  of  life,  lord  Rochester  had 
pointed  out  to  James  11.  that  some  domestic  locust  devoured 
the  revenues  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  mysteriously  involved 
her  m  debt,— a  denunciation  which   Sarah  took  angrily  to 
herself    Lord  Rochester  had  recently  opposed  the  extravagant 
grant  the  queen  had  attempted  to  bestow  on  the  Marlboroughs 
m  the  first  months  of  her  reign,  and  converted  them  by  that 
act  from  self-seeking  tories  into  virulent  whigs.     From  that 
moment  every  early  aflPront  was  perpetually  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  Anne.     The  duchess  tauntingly  observes,  "that  the 
queen  had  been  pleased  to  forgive  her  uncle  all  his  ill  be 
haviour  m  the  reigns  of  king  Charles,  king  James,  and  queen 
Mary.       If  the  queen  had  done  so,  her  favourite  had  not. 
With  much  thanksgiving  to  God  for  her  own  incapability  of 
beanng  malice,  the  duchess  instigated  her  majesty  to  drive 
away  her  unde,  hinting  "that  he  had  better  return  to  his 
govermnent  in  Ireland:-     AU  these  mortifications  had  the 
effect  on  the  mmd  of  lord  Rochester  that  his  female  foe  an- 
ticipated  :  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  resigned  all  his  offices  of 
state      Moreover,  he  refused  to  visit  his  royal  niece,  and  never 
attended  her  councds.    When  these  omissions  and  derelictions 
had  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  to  the  queen,  she  ordered 
hat  her  uncle  should  no  longer  be  summoned  to  council,  as 
he  did  not  choose  to  attend.     Her  majesty  added  this  obser- 
vation :     It  is  not  reasonable  that  lord  Rochester  should  come 
to  council  only  when  he  thinks  fit."^ 

So  ended  virtuaUy,  all  connexion  between  the  sons  of  the 
great  lord  Clarendon  and  his  royal  grand-daughter  for  lord 

'Conduct,  pp.  133, 134.  a  Ibid.  3  jtij    «„  130  133 
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Rochester  survived  but  a  few  weeks  the  subsequent  change  in 

the  mind  and  feelings  of  queen  Anne.    Henry  earl  of  Claren- 

don,  the  queen's  elder  uncle,  was,  as  previously  shown,  a  self. 

banished  exile  from  her  presence;  and  his  half-witted  son, 

lord  Combury,  whose  merits  in  being  the  proto-deserter  from 

James  II.  required  some  gratitude,  was  sent  to  play  his  im- 

becile  pranks  in  the  latter-founded  English  colonies  of  North 

America,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  statistical  wisdom 

of  that  prince.'     Among  other  apish  tricks,  lord  Combury  is 

said,  when  holding  his  state  levees  at  New  York,  to  have 

dressed  himself  in  complete  female  court  costume,  and  then 

received  the  principal  colonists,  because,  truly,  he  represented 

as  governor  the  person  of  a  female  sovereign,  his  cousin-ger- 

man,  queen  Anne  !=     It  is  hkewise  said,  and  with  great  pro- 

bability,  that  the  foUies  of  this  ruler  laid  the  foundation  of 

that  system  of  evil  colonial  government,  which  deprived  Great 

Britain  finally  of  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  her  crown. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  many  shouts  of  triumph 
over  the  fall  of  the  queen's  uncle  from  his  influence  in  the 
national  councils  and  government,  concludes  her  commentary 
with  these  words :  "  'Tis  an  amazing  thing  he  should  imagine 
he  was  to  domineer  over  the  queen,  and  every  body  else,  as  he 
did  over  his  own  family."  Yet,  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
less  "  amazing "  if  the  queen  had  been  "  domineered "  over 
by  her  uncle,  than,  as  the  case  really  was,  by  her  quondam 
chamber-woman,  for  the  proud  duchess  was  originally  notliing 

>  The  English  colony  of  New  York  was  the  first  in  the  chain  of  valuable 
colonics  pknted  by  James,  when  duke  of  York,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  State-papers  printed  in  Lister's  Appendix  of  the  Life  of  Clarendon,  will 
give  some  intelligence  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Man- 
hattan.  There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  facts  of  who  supported  and  en- 
couraged WilUam  Penn,  in  his  inestimable  labours  as  a  colonist;  the  charters  of 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  if  honestly  quoted,  wUl  declare.  At  the  time  the 
duke  of  York  extended  his  protecting  friendship  to  Penn,  the  latter  was  a  per- 
secutetl  and  tormented  man,  involved  in  debt :  most  of  Ids  co-religionists  were, 
withal,  groaning  in  the  horrible  gaols  of  England.  The  kte  slanderous  attack 
on  William  Penn  will  bring  the  advantage  of  inducing  research,  that  will  boou 
place  the  truth  of  his  connexion  with  James  Stuart,  both  when  duke  of  York 
and  king,  in  the  clear  light  of  open  day.  to  the  honour  of  both  as  Englishmen. 
Half  truth  is  almost  as  bad  as  bold  falsehood:  the  "Friends"  cannot  defend 

^  .«    .     -ii         .ii i  _-i i„j_:„_  v.;o  ^Y^A  ♦i««i'"  nl-iliorofinnR  to  his  roval 

I'enn  enectuaiiy,  wuhuuL  acr.iturr«;vtgiiig  m-  ••■..•>  ••' 'o -- 

benefactor.  2  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers.    Horace  Walpole. 
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more.  With  the  queen's  uncle  retreated  from  her  government 
lord  Jersey,  the  duk  i  jf  Buckingham,  and  several  powerful 
leaders,  who  had  been  considered  personal  friends  of  the  late 
king  James  II.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  remr\  .d  at  the  head  of 
a  ministry  which,  although  exceedingly  weakened  by  secession, 
was  still  zealous  for  "  nigh  church,*'  and  was  considered  tory' 
the  leading  object  being  to  prevent  unconscientious  dissenters 
from  using  the  mof-t  solemn  sacrament  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  a  test  to  obtain  seats  in  the  house  of  commons.  It 
was  during  one  of  the  repeated  struggles  to  pass  through  the 
house  of  lords  the  bill  preventi-e  of  this  abuse,  that  the  queen 
penned  the  following  deprecatory  epistle  to  the  arrogant 
duchess.  In  explanation,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  bill 
had  repeatedly  passed  triumphantly  through  the  house  of 
commons,  and  that  the  contests  against  it  were  wholly  in  the 
house  of  lords.  Meantime  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her 
affected  indiflPerence  in  the  letter,  had  its  success,  as  an  act  of 
legislature,  much  at  heart. 

QuEBN  Anne  >  to  the  Dttchess  of  Maeiboeough. 
{Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 

„,.,-,_,  "  Friday  morning. 

.[,^''^.'^7  ^'"'  ^"-  ^^««™a"  many  thanks  for  her  long  letter,  and  am  truly 
sensible  of  the  sincere  kindness  you  express  in  it;  and  in  return,  to  ease  yom 
mind,  I  must  tell  you  that  Mr. Bromley  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  prince  rGeoree 
of  Deuinark]  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the  house  when  the  bm  of  occasional  con- 
formity  is  brought  in." 

The  queen  meant  the  bill  "  against  occasional  conformity,"  but 
owing  to  her  vagueness  of  style,  she  uses  terms  contrary  to 
their  signification,  supposing  her  correspondent  will  guess  her 
meaning.  The  queen's  letter  is  a  proof  that  prince  George 
(who  was  an  occasional  conformist  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England)  actually  showed  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  of 
finally  remaining  neuter  on  this  point. 

"I  think  him,"  continues  the  queen,  "  very  much  in  the  right  not  to  vote  for 
it.  1  shall  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  any  of  the  lords  that  are  for  it.  for 
though  I  should  have  been  glad  it  had  not  been  brought  into  the  house  of  dom- 
inons.  because  I  would  not  have  had  any  pretence  for  quarrelling,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing.  now  It  is  as  gooti  as  past  there,  it  will  be  better  for  the  sermce^  to  have  it 

'  Conduct,  p.  155. 
This  phrase,  as  it  stands,  is  inexplicable,  unless  the  queeu  has  omitted  part 
and  means  to  say,  "  for  the  servico  of  the  church."  ^^ 
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pass  the  house  of  lords  too.  I  must  own  to  you  that  I  never  cared  to  mention 
any  thing  on  this  subject  to  you,  because  I  knew  you  would  not  be  of  my  mind ; 
but  since  you  have  given  me  this  occasion,  I  can't  forbear  saying  that  I  see 
nothing  like  persecution  in  this  bill.  You  may  think  it  is  a  notion  lord  Netting. 
ham  has  put  into  my  head,  but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  my  own  thought. 

« I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  have  one  look  before  you  go  to  St.  Albans,  and  there- 
fore  will  say  no  more  now,  but  will  answer  your  letter  more  at  large  some  other 
time,  and  only  promise  my  dero-  Mrs.  Freeman,  faithfiiUy,  I  will  read  the  book 
Bhe  sent  me,  and  beg  she  will  never  let  difference  of  opinion  hinder  us  from 
living  together  as  we  used  to  do. 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  alter  your  poor,  unfortunate,  fidthful  Morley,  who  will 
live  and  die,  with  all  truth  and  tenderness,  Yotir's." 

Although  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  triumphed  m 
the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  the  queen's  uncle,  she  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  persons  who  remained  in  power,  for 
the  house  of  commons  was  the  same  that  had  denied  her  the 
5000/.  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  and  was  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  any  very  extravagant  grants  of  the  public 
money.  She  continued  a  wrangling  correspondence  with  the 
queen  during  the  summer  against  the  powers  in  office,  till  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  victory  of  Blenheim  turned  the  scale 
irresistibly  in  her  favour. 

Queen  Anne  was  sitting  in  her  closet  at  Windsor-castle, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  north  terrace,  when  the 
news  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim  was  brought  to  her.  For 
several  years  the  banner  by  which  the  dul  .  of  Marlborough 
holds  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was  deposited  in  this  apart- 
ment,  in  memory  of  the  queen's  reception  of  the  news.'  The 
closet  forms  a  boudoir  to  one  of  the  royal  state  bedchambers, 
where,  in  an  alcove,  is  a  ponderous  article  of  furniture,  being 
an  embroidered  bed  of  queen  Anne,  which  was  carefully  pre- 
served  by  the  orders  of  George  III.,  who  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  displaced.  By  these  traditions,  the  suites  of  rooms  at 
Windsor  occupied  by  queen  Anne  can  be  traced.  On  the 
following  Thursday  afternoon,  colonel  Parkes,  aide-de-camp  to 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  express  with  the 
following  letter  to  her  grace  his  lady  duchess,  dated  August 
13,  (n.  s.)' 

"  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than  to  beg  of  you  to  present  my  humble  duty  to 
the  queen,  and  to  let  her  majesty  know  that  her  army  has  had  a  glorious  victory. 
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M.  TaW,  and  two  other  generals,  are  in  my  coa«h,  and  I  am  Mowing  the 
rest.  The  bearer,  ray  aide-de-camp,  colonel  Parkes,  wiU  give  her  majesty  an 
account  of  what  has  panned.     I  shall  do  it,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  another  more  at 

^^'  "  MABlBOKOtJQH." 

The  news  of  thf.  victory  of  Blenheim  was  received  with  a 
degree  of  national  rapture  that  requires  some  retrospect  to 
explain.  It  was  the  only  great  foreign  battle  that  had  been 
gained  by  England  since  that  of  Agincourt;  in  fact,  the 
English  energies  had  been  wasted  in  such  interior  victories  as 
those  of  Flodden  or  Pinkey  fields,  or  the  still  more  deplorable 
contests  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  or  the  calamitous  civil  strife 
at  Edgehill,  Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester.  Not  one  victory 
had  rewarded  the  national  pride  in  exchange  for  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  expended  by  William  III.  in  his  continental  wars, 
and  the  saying  went  through  Europe,  "that  the  island  buU- 
dogs  could  only  tear  each  other."  While  any  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  retained  the  foolish  title  of  sovereign  of  France 
the  EngHsh  populace  were  as  much  bent  on  French  conquest 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  wisest 
peace-ruler  was  unpopular  if  an  army  were  not  always  in  the 
field,  struggling  to  gain  a  footing  over  the  frontier  of  France. 
Enghshmen  had  forgotten  the  woes  a  id  exhaustion  that  suc- 
ceeded the  brilliant  conquests  of  the  showy  hero,  Henry  V.,  and 
were  constantly  sending  addresses  to  queen  Anne,  as  they  had 
done  to  her  predecessor,  to  remind  her  of  the  propriety  of 
reconquering  her  dominions  in  France,— as  Normandy  and 
Aquitaiue.  If  the  queen  had  cherished  so  insane  an  idea,  it 
is  to  be  feared  she  would  have  met  with  only  too  much  en- 
couragement among  all  parties  in  England.  The  victory  of 
Blenheim  was  therefore  celebrated  with  unequalled  splendour. 
The  unfinished  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  the  place  appointed 
for  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  queen  went  thither 
in  procession  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  The  herald's  narrative  was  pubUshed  in  all 
the  leading  journals  of  the  day.  Although  the  event  occurred 
only  m  the  last  century,  the  whole  tone  of  the  procession 

•lluv^'^irf^  •"?,  ^''*J*'*  ''"  horseback,  "with  a  leaden  pencil."  adds  the 
joamaliflt.    The  fac-simile  of  the  letter  ia  added  t-o  Coxe's  Life  of  MarlhoroHgh. 
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seems  to  belong  to  the  costume  of  ages  long  past,  and  terms 
are  used  which  are  now  obsolete. 

"  All  the  lords  and  privy  councillors  that  were  in  and  about 
the  town  met,  at  about  eight  in  the  morning,  at  the  council 
chamber  at  St.  James's,  September  7,  1704.     The  knights  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  wearing  the  collars  of  the 
said  order,  proceeded  about  ten  o'clock  in  their  coaches  with 
six  horses  each,  towards  St.  Paul's.^    The  knight-marshal  with 
his  men  on  horseback  led  the  queen's  procession ;  then  the 
equerries  and  gentlemen-ushers  to  his  royal  highness,  in  his 
*  leading  coach;'    then  her  majesty's   'leading  coach;'  the 
women  of  the  bedchamber  to  her  majesty;  the  maids  of  honour; 
his  royal  highness's  ' body-comh'  with  the  lords  of  his  licil- 
chamber ;   four  ladies  of  her  majesty's  bedchamber ;  viz.  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  the  marchioness  of  Hartington,  the  lady 
Henrietta  Godolphin,^  and  the  countess  of  Abingdon,  in  the 
travelling  'body-coach;'  the  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the 
horse,  with  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  the  captain  of  the  guards 
in  waiting,  in  her  majesty's  '  ftorfy-chariot,'  each  drawn  by  six 
horses.     A  detachment  of  the  horse-grenadiers;   then  her 
majesty's  footmen ;  after  them  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  on 
foot,  some  before  and  some  on  each  side  of  her  majesty's  state- 
coach,  in  which  was  her  majesty,  with  his  royal  highness  her 
consort,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  lady  Fretche^ille, 
being  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting.     Her  majesty's 
first  troop  of  horse-guards  closed  the  procession.     The  streets 
through  which  her  majesty  passed  ./ere  lined,  from  St.  James's 
as  far  as  Temple-bar,  by  the  militia  of  Westminster;  from 
thence  to  St.  Paul's  they  wero  railed,  and  himg  with  blue  cloth, 
the  city  trained  bands  Hning  both  sides ;  and  upon  scaffolds, 
erected  for  that  purpose,  were  placed  the  several  companies  in 
their  gowns,  with  their  respective  flags,  streamers,  and  music.  A 
battalion  of  each  of  her  majesty's  foot-guards  made  a  lane  from 
the  west  entrance  into  the  church  to  the  door  of  the  clioir. 
"  At  Temple-bar  her  majesty  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor, 

>  Monthly  Mercury,  vol.  xv.  pp.  34.7,  348  j  Brit.  Museum. 
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in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  and  the  aldermen  and  sheriflfe  in 
their  scarlet  g>wns,  being  all  on  horseback.  The  lord  mayor 
alighted,  made  a  short  speech  to  her  majesty,  and  surrendered 
to  her  the  city  sword,  which  she  was  pleased  to  return  to  him, 
and  he  carried  it  before  her  majesty  to  the  church,  the  alder- 
men and  sheriffs  riding  before  him.  Her  majesty  being  come 
to  St.  Paid's,  was  met  at  the  west  door,  at  her  alighting  out 
of  the  coach,  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  nobility,  and 
privy  councillors,  who  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  choir. 
Her  majesty  was  led  by  his  royal  liighness,  and  was  followed 
by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  earl  of  Kent,  lord 
chamberlain  of  her  majesty's  household,  the  duke  of  Ormonde, 
captain  of  the  guaxd,  and  the  duke  of  St.  Albans  at  the  head 
of  the  band  of  gentlemen-pensioners,  attending  the  royal  per- 
son. The  queen  and  his  royal  highness  being  entered  into  the 
choir,  seated  themselves  in  two  armed  chairs  on  a  throne 
erected  at  the  west  end  thereof,  opposite  the  altar.  Behind 
her  majesty  were  stools  for  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  the  great  officers  in  waiting,  attending  her  ma- 
jesty and  his  royal  highness.  The  peers  and  privy  councillf  ^s 
were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  ladies  of 
bedchamber  in  the  stalls  on  the  south  ride,  and  the  maids 
of  honour  and  her  majesty's  bedchamber  men  below  them. 
The  dean  and  prebendaries  sat  wi  the  rails  of  the  altar, 
except  such  as  officiated  in  reading  prayers.  The  rev.  Dr. 
Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  a  sermon.  The  great 
guns  at  the  Tower,  those  upon  the  river,  and  the  train  in  St. 
James's-park  were  thrice  discharged, — the  first  time  when  her 
majesty  took  coach  at  St.  James's,  the  second  at  the  singing 
of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  third  when  her  majesty  came  back 
to  her  palace." ' 

The  queen  still  continued  to  defend  and  support  tVe  em- 
nant  of  the  high-church  party  against  the  constant  attacKS  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her  sentiments  may  be  gathered 
from  her  letter  written  soon  after  her  return  to  St.  James's, 
1704:— 

^  Fr.  a  a  transcript  in  the  Additional  MSS,,  6307,  fol=  43=  44, 
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QtTEEN  Anne  to  the  Duchess  op.  MAELBOuotroH. 
(Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 

"  St.  James's,  November  21. 

"  I  had  just  sealed  up  my  letter  on  Saturdai/  mght  as  I  received  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's  of  that  day's  date,  but  would  not  open  it  again, 
concluding  I  should  have  time  cither  Sunday  or  yesterday. 

"  When  Sunday  came  I  had  several  hindrances,  and  yesterday  I  sat  down  to 
write.,  but  was  hindered  by  one  of  the  Scots  people  coming  to  speak  with  me,  or 
else  I  should  not  liave  been  so  long  without  telling  you  that  I  am  very  sorry  you 
should  forbear  writing  upon  the  apprehension  of  your  letters  being  troublesom, 
since  you  know  very  well  they  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be  so,  but  the  contrary,  to 
your  poor,  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley.  Upon  what  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  says 
again  concerning  the  address,  I  have  looked  it  over  again,  and  cannot,  for  my 
life,  see  one  can  put  any  other  interpretation  upon  that  word  '  pressures,'  than 
what  I  have  done  already.  As  to  my  saying  the  church  was  in  danger  in  the 
late  reign,  [William  and  Mary,  and  WilUam  solus,']  I  cannot  alter  my  opinion; 
for  though  there  was  no  violent  thing  done,  every  body  that  will  speak  iinpartially 
must  own  that  every  thing  was  leaning  towards  the  whigs,  and  whenever  that  is, 
I  shall  think  the  church  is  beginning  to  be  in  danger." 

It  is  evident  that  the  queen's  ministry,  which  had  lingered 
in  power  through  the  ensuing  summer,  were  that  party  which 
are  called  by  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  Hanoverian  tones ;  but 
they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  without  the  support  of  those 
who  were  suspected  to  be  Jacobite  tories.  Those  Avho  only 
recognise  two  parties  in  the  regnal  career  of  Anne,  form  very 
imperfect  ideas  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  appears  that 
the  Hanoverian  tories  were  sinceiely  desirous  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  established  church  of  the  Reformation ;  they  like- 
wise hoped  to  see  the  church  of  England  earnestly  supported 
by  the  piotestant  heiress  on  whom  the  crown  was  entailed. 
For  this  purpose  they  sent  the  warmest  invitation  to  the  elec- 
tress  Sophia  to  visit  England,  and  to  bring  her  grandson 
(afterwards  George  II.)  to  be  naturalized  in  the  country  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule.  Whether  this  measure  was 
sincere  on  the  part  of  lord  Nottingham  and  his  colleagues,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  convulsive  struggle  to  retain  office, 
has  been  considered  dubious  by  history :  perhaps  both  motives 
actuated  lord  Nottingham  and  lord  Haversham,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  neither  of  them  were  Jacobites.  One  positive  effect 
the  invitation  to  the  electress  had :  the  queen,  being  exaspe- 
rated, immediately  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  whigs, 
who  negatived  the  invitation.     The  queen,  directly  after,  noti- 
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fied  her  feelings  to  the  watchful  duchess  by  these  passionate 
words : — 

Qfeen  ANms  TO  the  Duchess  ot  Mablbobovgh.* 
"  I  believe  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  I  shall  not  disagree  as  we  have  formerly 
done,  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  services  those  people  have  done  me  that  you  have  a 
good  opinion  of,  [the  whigs,]  and  will  countenance  them,  and  v\a  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  malice  and  insolence  of  them  [the  tones]  that  you  have  been  always 
speaking  against."  ' 

This  letter  and  the  succeeding  one  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  queen  Anne  in  November  1704,  when  the  Hanoverian 
tory  ministry  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  From  that  moment 
the  queen  gave  heraelf  up  to  thj  party  of  which  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  was  the  agent  and  mouthpiece  in  their  Af,- 
mestic  hfe,  and  she  sank  for  years  into  the  slavery  which  she 
afterwards  so  bitterly  deplored.  The  queen  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  her  alliance  with  the  whigs  during  her  retire- 
ment that  autumn  at  Bath,  as  lord  Somers  and  several  of  the 
leaders  of  that  party  followed  her  majesty  thither,  finding  the 
waters  needful  for  their  constitutions.  It  is  certain  she  had 
an  interview  with  Somers  there.^ 

The  riches  and  gratuities  which  the  queen  had  vainly  re- 
quested for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  had  been 
peremptorily  withheld  by  the  house  of  commons  a  few  months 
before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  were  now  profusely  showered 
on  the  victorious  general.  The  house  of  commons  addressed 
the  queen  early  in  the  ensuing  year,«  "that  she  would  please 
to  consider  of  some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  great  services  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.'* 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  duke  returned,  with  his  prisoner, 
the  general  of  the  French  army,  count  Tallard.  He  presented 
the  colours  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hochstadt  to  the  queen  :  she 
ordered  them  to  be  hung  up  in  Westminster-hall. 

Unfortunately,  the  queen  chose  to  alienate  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historical  demesnes  that  pertained  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Woodstock,  with  all  its  Norman  antiquities,  its 
memories  of  the  Plantagenets,  its  nymph-like  baths,  its  mys- 
terious  labyrinths,  and  its  haunted  bowers,  whispering  of  royal 

'  Comiuc<^  pp.  159,  160.  =<  Cunningham's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  January  10,  l704i-6. 
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love  and  queenly  vengeance, — ^Woodstock,  where  the  peerless 
chevaUer  of  the  black  armour,  first-bom  son  of  the  third 
Edward,  unclosed  his  eyes  to  the  hght;  where  his  mother, 
Philippa  the  Good,  spent  her  young  married  life,— Woodstock, 
which  Chaucer  sang,  and  described  with  topographical  fidelity 
every  court,  every  pleasaimce,  and  every  mighty  tree  therein, 
and  every  gothic  nook  and  embrasiu-e ;  and  not  only  Chaucer, 
but  elder  poets  of  exquisite  simpUcity  have  told  the  tales  per- 
taming  to  its  glades,  in  strains  not  even  now  effaced  from 
Enghsh  memory.'     Yes,  the  Woodstock  of  Henry  the  Beau- 
clerk,  and  of  Henry  the  Plantagenet,— the  Woodstock  of  his 
much-wronged  Rosamond,  whether  wife  or  deceived  fiancee,— 
the  Woodstock  of  Edward  and  Philippa,  of  the  regal  Elizabeth, 
of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  was  delivered  to  Vanbrugh  and 
Sarah  of  Marlborough  as  a  prey,  to  be  defaced  and  destroyed, 
and  worse,  to  load  its  green  glades  and  lawns  with  heavy 
hideousness !     The  Dutch  architect  himself,  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  royal  ruins,  spared  them  awhile,  for  "the 
purpose  of  prospect,"  as  he  said ;  but  she,  with  the  taste  of 
the  thorough  parvenue,  never  rested  until  the  towers  of  Wood- 
stock  were  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  their  last  vestige 
effaced  from  the  site.^    In  this  exploit  she  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  idea  that  induces  a  person  who  has  appro- 
priated  a  horse,  which  he  thinks  may  be  claimed  by  some 
former  owner,  to  cut  off  his  mane  and  tail,  and  shave  his  skin. 
But  before  the  duchess  Sarah  perpetrated  her  tasteless  mis- 
chief, queen  Anne  signified  in  person  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, "  that  she  was  incUned  to  grant  the  honour  and  manor  of 
Woodstock  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
and  that  she  desired  the  assistance  of  the  house  to  effect  it." 
The  act  passed  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  with  the  addition 
of  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
services  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  her  majesty 

•  "  With  that  rthe  smote  her  on  the  lips, 
So  dyed  double  red  j 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  the  blow, 

Soft  were  the  lips  that  bled."— Old  Ekgiibh  Haliad  : 

Queen  Eleanor  and  Rosamond, 

5  Correspondence  of  the  ducbeas  of  Marlborough  and  Vanbrugh ;  Coxe  ruper*. 
Brit.  Miisvum. 
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and  the  pubKc'  Would  the  grant  had  been  thrice  as  much 
in  the  fattest  lands  that  the  island  could  furnish,  so  that  the 
historical  towers  and  bowers  of  Woodstock  had  been  spared  ! 
The  queen  ordered  an  exquisite  portrait  to  be  painted  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  minutest  style  of  miniature : 
instead  of  crystal,  it  was  covered  with  a  diamond  of  pellucid 
water,  cut  with  a  table  surface,  surrounded  with  an  edge  of 
brilliant  facets.  When  the  whole  had  been  mounted  in  an 
exquisite  style  of  art,  the  complete  device  was  valued  at  8000/. 
The  gift,  worthy  of  royalty,  was  presented  by  the  queen  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  as  a  souvenir  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim :  it  is  described  in  the  long  list  of  jewels  appended 
to  the  will  of  the  duchess  in  her  own  hand-writing,  contra- 
dicting strongly  her  own  ungrateful  assertion,  "  that  the  queen 
never  gave  her  a  diamond,  or  any  present  worthy  of  notice, 
after  her  accession  to  the  crown."''  Lord  Dartmouth,  who 
was  not  inchned  to  extenuate  any  of  the  misdeeds  of  th(, 
duchess  of  Marlbo  -a^A  to  the  queen,  declares  "that  she  tried 
to  sell  this  inestim.iu.e  present  of  royalty,  for  he  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement that  such  a  table-diamond  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jew  to  be  disposed  of,  some  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
the  queen.'"  But  his  lordship,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, had  no  information  regarding  the  costume  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  his  own,  when  this  magnificent  mode 
of  covering  miniatiu-es  with  diamonds  instead  of  crystals  was 
in  fashion."  The  queen  had  probably  found  this  gem  among 
the  crown-jewels,  and  had  displaced  some  miniature  of  queen 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  March  3,  1704-5, 
'^  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  left  the  queen's  costly  present  of  the  miniature 
of  her  husband,  with  the  diamond  covering,  to  their  only  surviving  child,  the 
duchess  of  Montague. 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  vi.  p.  31,  on  the  inlbr- 
mation  of  Harley  eai'l  of  Oxford. 

*  Many  splendid  gems  must  have  been  split  up  to  produce  this  tabular  style 
of  cutting.  The  dagger  of  Henry  VIII.,  sold  at  the  Strawberry-hill  sale,  was 
ornamented  with  balas  rubies,  which  had  been  divided  into  long  slices  of  sur- 
prising  thinness.  Miniatures,  covered  with  diamonds,  table-cut,  occur  in  the 
jowel-lists  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. ;  likewise  in  the  jewel-lists 
of  the  kings  of  France.  Indeed,  the  term  of  diamonds  being  "  table-cut,"  appears 
to  Imve  originated  in  the  purpose  of  covering  some  cypher  or  monogram  in  a  ring 
or  locket,  or,  as  the  arts  advanced,  a  portrait  m  miniature. 
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Mary  or  queen  Elizabeth,  or  their  father,  for  the  resemblance 
of  her  successful  general. 

The  natural  generosity  of  queen  Anne  found  exercise  by 
aflFbrding  private  relief  to  persons  incarcerated  in  her  prisons, 
especially  those  prosecuted  by  her  government  and  in  her 
name.  About  th*^  time  of  the  resignation  of  lord  Nottingham 
as  prime-minister,  he  left  in  the  horrid  dungeons  of  Newgate 
a  remarkable  object  for  the  queen's  charity,  an  author  whose 
name  (when  he  at  last  discovered  the  true  bias  of  his  genius) 
became  and  remains  enduringly  illustrious.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Defoe,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  pillory,'  to 
an  enormous  fine,  and  to  imprisonment  that  promised  to  be 
life-long,  for  writing  a  pamphlet  called  the  "  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters."  To  the  present  hour,  no  mortal  can  teU 
whether  it  was  written  on  the  side  of  the  nonconformists,  or 
in  favour  of  their  enemies.  Queen  Anne  heard  of  Defoe's 
miseries  with  a  concern  which  reflects  honour  upon  her.  She 
sent  him  relief,  and  vainly  ordered  Nottingham  to  release  him, 
for  he  remained  afterwards  four  months  in  Newgate.  But  he 
shall  tell  the  queen's  conduct  himself.  "  "When  her  majesty 
came  to  have  the  truth  of  the  case  laid  before  her,  I  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  her  goodness  and  compassion.  At  first,  her 
majesty  declared  that  she  left  all  to  a  certain  person,''  and  did 
not  think  he  would  have  used  me  in  such  a  manner.  Her 
majesty  was  pleased  particularly  to  inquire  into  my  circum- 
stances and  family,  and  to  send  by  her  lord  treasurer,  Godol- 
phin,  a  considerable  supply  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  to 

'  He  stood  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  from  being  an  opulent  London  trades- 
man, was  absolutely  ruined.  Defoe's  life  liavuig  Iweu  alv/ays  written  by  violent 
political  partisans,  they  have  been  altogether  successless  in  developing  his  myste- 
rious  pursuits  and  character.  Ho  was,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  a  hireling  pam- 
phleteer, and  was,  moreover,  an  editor,— a  profession  not  then  understood  or 
deflnetl.  Persons  brought  him  the  subject  they  wished  championised  by  his  pen, 
and  he  did  his  best  for  them,  just  as  a  barrister  pleads  for  a  criminal,  or  prcfer^j 
the  plea  of  a  plaintiff  for  a  fee.  Authors  likewise  hiretl  liim  to  fit  manuscripts  for 
publication ;  lu.nce  1  ha.s  been  considered  the  writer  of  works  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory.  Like  Swift,  he  did  not  begin  to  write  romances  until  his  stoniiy 
political  career  was  over,  Itobinson  Crusoe  being  first  published  in  1719.  Defoe 
is  conmonly  mentioned  as  a  naturalized  Dutchman,  but  lua  biographer  bus  clearly 
proved  him  to  be  of  Anglo-Nonnan  descent. 

'  Supposed  to  be  the  earl  of  NottillguttU^  Defoe's  persecutor.— Life  of  Dcfoe, 
by  W.  Wilson,  vol.  iL  p.  276. 
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send  me,  to  the  prison,  money  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  expenses 
of  my  disehargo.  Thus  obliged  by  the  sovereign  under  whose 
administration  I  was  suffering,  could  I  ever  act  against  such 
a  queen  ?  her  who  fetched  me  out  of  the  dungeon  and  gave 
my  family  rehef  V '  When  Defoe  paid  the  above  manly  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  queen  Anne,  she  had  been  for  years  moul- 
dering in  the  grave. 

Her  majesty  made  a  long  sojourn  at  the  palace  of  New- 
market in  the  spring  of  1705;  from  thence  she  took  her 
excm-sion  to  Cambridge,  April  16,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band  and  the  principal  persons  of  her  household.  When  she 
alighted  at  the  Regent-walk,  opposite  to  the  schools,  she  was 
received  by  her  kinsman,  « the  proud  duke  of  Somerset,"  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  A  regia  comitia  was  held  at  the 
Regent-house,  and  honorary  degrees  distributed  among  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  her  court,  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  the  receivers  having 
earned  them  by  exercises  and  due  qualifications.  This  day 
was  made  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  era,  by  the 
queen  bestowing  knighthood  on  Dr.  Isaac  Newton  at  Trinity 
college,  where  she  held  a  court.  Afterwards,  her  majesty 
dined  in  Trinity-hall ;  and,  after  hearing  evening  service  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  King's  college,  returned  to  Newmarket 
that  night.'' 

Two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  new  pariiament,  Octo- 
ber 25, 1705,  the  queen  addressed  the  following  letter  to  her 
friend,  lady  Bathurst.  If  the  closeting  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  by  James  II.  was  justly  considered  iUegal, 
the  canvassing  by  the  private  letters  of  the  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  Revolution  seems  some  degiees  worse. 
QtJEEN  Anne'  to  Lady  Bathtjbst,* 

„,,,.,,,  .  "  Kensington,  October  y*  23. 

1  doubt  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  will  come  too  late  to  obtain  my  wish, 

'This  excellent  action,  solely  emanating  from  her  own  feelings,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  added,  in  this  late  edition,  to  any  biography  of  queen  Anne.  The  circum- 
stence  IS  an  instance  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the  good  deeds 
of  ropl  personages.  »  Memorials  of  Cambridge. 

Holograph  hitherto  incdited.     The  author  was  favoured  with  this  document. 

it.  ^  ,f^^f^  r?  ^"'"^  *"  V''-'"''  '^y  ^*^^y  Georgiana  Uathurst.  to  whom 
the  grateful  thanks  both  of  the  author  and  the  public  arc  due. 

Lady  Bathurst,  the  daughter  of  a  valiant  and  loyal  cavalier,  sir  Allen  Apsley, 
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the  meeting  of  parUament  being  soe  very  neare  y'  [that]  one  may  reasonably 
believe  that  every  one  has  taken  their  resolution  who  they  will  give  their  votes 
for  to  be  speaker.  However,  I  cannot  help  asking  you  whether  your  son  is  en- 
gaged  or  no  :  if  he  be  not,  I  hope  t/ou  will  give  me  your  interest  with  him  to  be  for 
Mr.  Smith.^  I  look  upon  myself  to  have  a  particular  conseme  for  Mr.  Bathurst, 
both  for  his  father's  sake  and  y'  [the]  long  acquamtnnce  and  friendship  there  has 
been  between  you  and  me,  which  makes  me  very  desu-ous  he  may  alhvays  behave 
himself  rightly  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  of  his  good  inclinations  to 
serve  me,  and  therefore  hope,  tho'  it  should  be  too  late  to  recall  his  resolutions 
as  to  y"  speaker,  he  will  be  carefuU  never  to  engage  himself  soe  far  into  any  party, 
as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  leave  them  when  he  sees  them  running  into  things  that 
are  unreasonable,  for  I  shall  always  depend  upon  his  concurring  in  every  thing 
y'  [that]  is  good  for  me  and  for  the  publick. 

"  I  hope,  when  I  am  at  St.  James's,  I  shall  see  you  oftener  than  I  have  don  of 
late,  and  that  you  will  com,  whenever  it  is  easycst  to  yourself,  to  her  y'  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  and  is,  with  all  sincerity,       y"         «  Anne,  R," 

The  war,  meantime,  which  was  equally  brilliant  in  victory 
to  the  British  arms  both  in  Spain  and  Flanders,  was  carried  on 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  England.  But  no  com- 
ment of  biographer  or  historian  can  do  justice  to  the  absui-dity 
of  the  contest  on  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of  England 
were  wasted  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  hke  unto  the  despatches  of 
the  persons  in  power  at  that  day.  Charles  of  Austria,  it  has 
been  shown,  had  been  received  by  queen  Anne  at  Windsor- 
castle,  and,  moreover,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He 
was  held  there  by  the  might  of  English  ai-ms,  and  the  almost 
supernatural  genius  for  war  of  lord  Peterborough;*  yet  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  migrat  father  of  the  Austrian 
competitor,  absolutely  wounded  hi  ,on's  royal  benefactress  in 
the  tenderest  point,  by  refusing  to  give  her  the  title  of  ma- 
jesty. Much  he  might  have  done  more  injurious  to  the  country 
of  Great  Britain,  which  its  queen,  in  her  historical  and  statis- 
tical ignorance,  could  not  have  comprehended ;  but  this  was  a 
wound  which  touched  Anne  to  the  quick,  for  the  only  know- 
ledge she  had  was  regarding  the  arrangements  of  rank  and 

of  Apsley,  in  Sussex,  was  the  wife  of  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  the  son  of  a  loyal 
femily.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Royal  African  company,  established 
by  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  governor  of  his  East-India  company.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Bathurst  was  likewise  given  by  that  prince  great  power  in  tho  establish- 
ment of  his  daughter  Anne.  He  was  treasurer  of  her  household,  and,  nftor  her 
accession,  became  cofferer.  His  son,  lord  Bathurst,  surnamed  '  tho  Good,'  like- 
wise married  into  the  house  of  Apsley.— Burke's  Peerage. 

-  Jouii  Bmith  was  actually  c^b.nsen  speaker  of  the  English  parliament  that  met 
October  25,  1705. — Pari.  Journals,  MS. 

'  The  lord  Monmouth  of  the  preceding  volume. 
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title.  Not  that  she  was  skilled  in  the  ennobling  science  of 
the  genealogist  and  herald,  which  naturally  leads  the  mind  to 
inquire  somewhat  into  the  deeds  of  those  gone  before,  whose 
glories  are  commemorated  by  pedigree  and  scutcheon,  for  her 
mind  dwelt  on  the  mere  rags  of  etiquette,  the  breadth  of 
ribbons,  the  length  of  mantles  and  width  of  trains,  and  worse 
than  all,  the  sort  of  wig  (then  an  important  part  of  court- 
costume)  proper  to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  her  courtiers 
into  her  august  presence.  Let  us  judge,  then,  how  much  the 
bosom  of  the  royal  matron  was  moved  when  the  emperor,  for 
whose  son  the  war  which  devastated  central  Euiope  had  been 
with  difficulty  extended  to  Spain,  refused  to  give  her  the  title 
of  royalty,  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  an  enormous  subsidy  ! 
Mr.  secretary  Harley,  when  writing  on  this  matter  to  the 
Enghsh  envoy  at  Vienna,'  thus  alludes  to  the  matter :  «  Lest 
Mr.  Hoffman  [the  imperial  resident-minister]  should  dress  this 
business  in  frightful  colours,  you  should  be  provided  with 
materials  to  represent  the  matter  of  fact  rightly.  It  is  as 
followT :  the  Sunday  before  I  went  to  the  country.  May  13th, 
count  Gallas  desired  me  to  procure  him  an  audience  with  the 
queen,  for  he  told  me  '  that  he  had  a  lettre  de  cachef  to  de- 
hver  to  the  queen,  wrote  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.'  At 
his  audience,  he  delivered  to  the  queen  the  letter  written  by 
the  emperor,  and  another  from  the  German  chancery,  both  in 
Latin,  which  the  queen  put  into  my  hand." 

Under  the  veil  of  Latin,  the  imperial  ministers  had  pre- 
pared this  insult  to  queen  Anne,  by  denying  her  the  title 
of  majesty,  and  treating  her  as  if  she  were  a  petty  vassal  of 
the  empire.  Owing  to  ignorance,  the  royal  matron  inno- 
cently took  the  emperor's  letter,  and  dismissed  the  bearer 
with  approbation ;  but  when  Harley  examined  the  Latin,  and 
found  that  the  emperor's  ministers  had  mentioned  the  ma- 
jesty of  Engla  id  merely  by  the  title  of  "  serenity,"  he  thought 
proper  to  question  Hoffman,  when  the  next  German  brought 
imperial  missives,  "  whether  his  royal  mistress  was  addressed 
by  the  title  of  majesty  ?"— «  No,"  replied  the  Austrian  envoy. 
"  Then,"  said  secretary  Harley,  "  my  queen  will  not  look 
>  stepney  Papers,  No.  2,  7059.  a  gealed  private  letter. 
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upon  it."*  This  was  proper,  but  the  dignity  of  the  British 
crown  had  ahready  been  compromised  by  the  ignorant  mind 
and  sluggish  apprehension  of  her  who  wore  it.  It  was  not 
always  thus.  Former  queens-regnant  of  England  would  have 
comprehended  the  insult  at  a  glance,  and  returned  the  arro- 
gant missive  to  the  hand  that  brought  it,  with  such  an  ex- 
ordium in  extempore  Latin,  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of 
the  imperiahst  tingle  for  a  month.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  this  incident  affords,  of  the  contrast 
between  the  hghtning  intellect  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
dull  apprehension  of  queen  Anne. 

Since  the  prosperous  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  her  conscience,  and  all  the  affection  for  her 
near  relatives  which  had  awakened  when  she  stood  by  the 
death-bed  of  her  son  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  had  been  lulled 
to  sleep.  But  in  the  year  1705,  a  letter  was  known  to  pass 
through  the  Hague  from  St.  Germains  to  queen  Anne :  it  con- 
tained  a  beautiful  miiiiature  of  her  young  brother.  It  was 
ascertained  that  it  reached  the  queen's  hands  safely,  that  she 
gazed  on  the  picture,  and,  recognising  the  strong  Stuart  re- 
semblance that  no  one  can  deny  to  the  expatriated  heir,  she 
kissed  it,  and  wept  over  it  piteously.''  It  was  verified  more 
touchingly  to  her  by  the  striking  likeness  of  features  and  ex- 
pression to  her  lost  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Notwith- 
standing this  access  of  feeling  in  her  hours  of  seclusion,  Anne, 
finding  that  the  whig  party  had  carried  majorities  in  the  house 
of  commons,  complied  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  con- 
sented  to  form  her  agents  of  government  entirely  from  their 
ranks.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  drilled  her  into  appointing 
the  Cowpers  to  places  of  importance, — a  very  sore  trouble  to 
Anne,  since  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  of  both  these 
brothers  were  little  consistent  with  the  usages  of  any  denomi- 
nation  of  Christians.  The  people  raised  the  woful  wail  of  the 
"  church  in  danger,"  when  they  found  their  queen  place  the 
great  seal  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  Cowper.^   The  following 

*  stepney  Papers ;  letter  of  Harley,  July  8,  1705. 
'  1  •  ty,  Memoires  pour  gcrvir  k  I'Histoire  da  8"'  Siede,  torn.  viii.  p.  656. 
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witty  yew  d'esprit  was  handed  through  the  literary  coffee-houses 
in  Loudon,  and  dropped  in  manuscript  in  the  thoroughfares  by 
night : — 

"  When  AxaiA  was  the  church's  daughter. 

She  did  whate'er  that  mother  taught  her; 

But  now  she  's  mother  to  the  church, 

She  leaves  her  daughter  in  the  lurch." 

From  the  diary'  of  the  new  keeper  of  queen  Anne^s  con- 
science,  curious  particulars  present  themselves  of  her  regnal 
life,  and  her  mode  of  performing  its  duties  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.     It  seems  that  sir  William  Cowper  had  his  doubts 
whether  or  not  he  was  appointed  wholly  against  the  queen's 
consent ;  and  as  he  had  driven  an  unexampled  bargain  of  profit 
to  himself  on  his  appointment,  he  was  naturally  desirous  to 
ascertain  whether  the  queen  would  let  him  remain  long  enough 
to  reap  the  rich  fruits  of  peerage,  pension,  allowance  for  equi- 
page,  and  other  goodly  profits.    To  ease  his  mind,  lord  Godol- 
phm  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  written  throughout  by  the 
queen  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  the  observation  "  that 
as  It  was  penned  while  lord  Godolphin  was  at  Newmarket,  it 
must  perforce  be  the  genuine  emanation  of  her  mind."—"  Her 
majesty,"  observes  her  new  lord  keeper,"  very  naively   "  ex- 
pressed as  much  concern  for  the  good  of  her  country]  as  if 
her  letter  was  intended  to  be  made  pubhc,"— a  first-rate  piece 
of  satire  on  the  patriotism  of  that  era,  but  apparently  men- 
tioned  as  a  simple  matter  of  unbelief  in  the  possibUity  of  such 
feehngs  bemg  genuine  in  any  one,  and  never  assumed  except- 

people  felt  at  these  appointments.  The  tenour  of  the  new  lord  chancellor's  life 
and  that  of  Ins  brother  did  not  promise  much  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  he' 
church  he  was  bound  by  his  office  to  protect.  "Some  unfortuna  e  te  ns  "  ob! 
™  s,r\V  alter  Scott  rather  drily,  i„  one  of  his  notes  to  Swift,  "  a  e  atLhei 
othis  r>tgemous  famdy.  Lord-chancellor  Cowper  was  branded  with  bitamT 
because  he  had  written  a  work  on  plurality  of  wives  and  Za  uM.  ^vT^^' 
actually  ..0  lady  Cowpers  in  his  do„',estic  4'-  "hIsT"  tLt  tktZaeZ:^ 

i:^Zl^lti  '7-  *'^""^'^^•:  °^"  ^  >'"""^'  ~'  «-  Sar'ah  Stfu'fwhl 
f  7    ^«I"<led  by  a  Signed   marriage,  while  he  had  a  wife  alive      The  noor 

rlT  '  ''^«"*»f"^y«™gq"akeress,  was  found  downed  in  a  pond,  and  heTas 
th  last  person  seen  m  her  company,  under  circumstances  of  gre^t  suspilnV 

auti^-r l^i^lS^LSE'  '^^*-  ^~'  -'-  ^-  ''  -  -  ^  -  *^^« 

t,,'"irn  ""f  ^r^  l!""''""'  ""*'^  '^'^  y^"™  afterwards.     Lord  Somers  wn, 

W  tmnttl  r^  *■"'■  '""^"  '•^'"^""'  *^«  ''^^^  ^^  been  for  man"y 

years  transacted  by  a  lord  keeper  of  the  seal.  ^ 
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ing  as  a  popular  grimace.  Another  clause  in  the  royal  letter 
is,  "  that  the  two  lords  had  so  behaved  themselves,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  ever  to  employ  them  again ;''  whereupon 
the  heads  of  the  junta,  lords  Halifax,  Somers,  and  Godolphin, 
"  expounded  "  the  two  misbehaving  lords  to  be,  "  the  queen's 
uncle,  lord  Rochester,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham." 

At  noon,  the  queen  was  in  her  cioset  at  Kensington-palace, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her  new  lord  keeper ;  her  trea- 
surer, lord  Godolphin,  went  there  to  prepare  her  for  the  in- 
tennew,  leaving  the  expectant  dignitary  waiting  in  the  royal 
bedchamber,  which  the  queen  and  her  prime-minister  pre- 
sently entered,  and  there  the  preseuiation  took  place,  Anne 
herself  making  this  laconic  address  to  her  lord  keeper :  "  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  of  your  fitness  for  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  great  seal ;"  and  then  she  personally  delivered  it  to  him. 
When  he  had  made  the  usual  professions  of  honesty  but  in- 
capacity, each  of  which  terms  should  have  been  reverced,  he 
kneeled  down  and  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  asking  at  the  same 
time  "her  leav3  to  go  out  of  town,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
clamours  of  solicitation  for  places  in  his  gift."  The  same 
night,  being  Friday,  October  12,  1705,  the  queen  received  in 
council  at  Kensington  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  church  su- 
premacy,  and  he  does  not  forget  to  record  that  he  paid  26/. 
as  fees*  for  each  oath.'  Such  were  the  makings  of  a  lord 
chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  in  the  days  of  queen  Anne —a 
sovereign  who  has  only  been  removed  by  one  personal  link 
from  human  memory  in  the  present  day. 

Lest  our  readers  should  imagine  that  the  writer  is  guilty 
of  that  hateful  trope,  an  historical  paradox,  the  solution  of 
this  seeming  enigma  is  here  offered,  showing  over  what  a  wide 
space  of  history  human  Ufe  may  be  extended.  Queen  Anne,  it 
is  well  known,  not  only  spoke  to  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  but,  as 
already  recorded,  touched  him  when  a  boy  for  his  woful  atilic- 
tion  of  king's  evil ;  now  many  persons  at  present  in  existence 
have  heard  the  late  Eleanor,  dowager-countess  of  Cork,  dilate 
on  her  favourite  topic  of  her  conversations  with  her  friend  Dr. 
Johnson.  Thus  there  was,  very  lately,  a  living  hnk  between 
1  Cowper  MS.  Diary.     Coxe  MSS. ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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the  present  generation  and  the  person  to  whom  queen  Anne 
had  spoken,  and  even  touched;  but,  oh  !  how  many  armies, 
fleets,  heroes,  orators,  statesmen,  and  even  dynasties  of  sove- 
reigns have  passed  away  during  those  two  long  lives,  which 
thus  mysteriously  linked  the  breathing  present  with  the  sUent 
historical  past. 

The  queen  received  the  personal  services  of  her  new  lord 
keeper  the  next  Sunday,  being  October  14,  when  he  marched 
before  her  from  the  palace  of  St.  James  to  the  chapel;  and 
he  adds,  "A  little  before  anthem  finished,  I  went  up  after 
sermon  to  her  closet,  and  so  returned  before  her  to  her 
lodjings  again,"— meaning  the  suite  of  private  apartments  in 
the  palace,  where  her  majesty  usually  resided.     There  was  an 
important  meeting  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the  wliig  junta,  of 
which  Halifax,  who  did  not  even  affect  to  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity,  was  the  presiding  spirit  ;  the  object  was  (now  they 
thought  the  foot  of  power  was  upon  the  neck  of  jur  church) 
to  alter  her  prayers  and  ordinances  to  suit  their  views.     "  In 
the  evenmg,^'  says  the  lord  keeper,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  instruments   of   this   rending  and  dislocating,   "I 
visited  with  my  lord  Halifax,  and  met  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  declined  aU  acknowledgment  I  off  Ted  of  thanks 
for  my  advancement ;  and  waiving  that  talk,  went  on  to  other 
subjects,  and  in  the  whole,  expressed  herself  very  averse  from 
the  high  church."  >     She  could  not  have  poured  her  detesta- 
tiou  mto  more  willing  ears  than  those  of  tliis  creature  of  her 
advancement,  since  he  notes  "taking  the  sacrament,  as  a  test 
to  qualify  him  for  his  office."    Never  did  a  period  look  darker 
for  the  church  :   on  whichever  side,  destruction  seemed  at 
hand.    There  were  few  in  the  places  of  her  dignitaries  but  had 
been  professors  of  some  species  of  dissent.    The  queen's  hus- 
band was  a  dissenter,  and,  it  was  supposed,  no  very  warm 
friend  to  the  establishment;  her  acknowledged  favoui-ite  and 
ruler,  the  violent  duchess,  loudly  proclaimed  her  hatred  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  she  headed  a  mighty  band  of  avowed 
freethmkers,  then  in  power;  the  queen  herself  was  harbouring 
resentfully  some  affront  frnm  th^  T^lai«  cr^^oViv,™  ^e  \ 
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and  her  favourite  was  helping  her  "  nurse  her  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm/'  When  all  these  circiunstances  are  considered,  the 
ciy  of  the  people  of  England,  who  watched  the  proceeding  of 
the  court  with  angry  jealousy,  that  "the  church  was  in 
danger,"  seems  not  so  unfounded  as  the  historians  of  the 
times  would  make  ':s  believe.  But  that  cry  had  some  efl'ect 
on  the  enemies  of  the  church ;  they  might  deface  and  sap, 
but  thc^  were  forced  to  lea\o  the  venerable  fabric  standing. 
"  At  night,"  says  the  new  lord  keeper,  "  I  visited  the  prince 
of  Denmark  at  Kensington,  Nvhose  compliment  to  me  was, 
'that  he  was  glad  the  queen  had  made  so  good  a  choice  for 
the  great  seal.'  I  assured  him  *  none  was  more  devoted  to 
his  service,  both  because  he  was  always  in  the  true  interest  of 
England,  and  also  for  that  I  knew  there  was  no  smer  way  to 
render  m}  poor  services  acceptable  to  her  majesty  than  in  my 
being  first  accepted  by  himself.' " '  Lord  chief-justice  Holt 
came  forward  to  exonerate  himself  to  lord-keeper  Cowper  from 
the  prevailing  report,  that  he  had  warmly  remonstrated  with 
the  queen  against  his  advancement. 

The  diary  of  the  lord  keeper  plainly  shows  the  queen  exer- 
cising the  royal  functions  of  disposing,  not  only  of  the  digni- 
ties,  but  of  the  livings  and  benefices  of  the  church  that  were 
in  the  appointment  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
her  conscience.  Her  own  letters,  and  those  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  affirm  the  same  fact.  Whether  the  exercise  of 
this  power  be  best  entrusted  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or 
regulated  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  bishops  appointed 
by  the  crown,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  Anglo-Stuarts,  or, 
as  of  old,  by  elective  powers  of  the  church  herself,  with  the 
temporal  dignities  and  emoluments  anciently  granted  by  tlie 
crown,  is  no  vocation  of  ours  to  declare ;  but  only  to  say,  that 
on  whomsoever  this  mighty  and  onerous  duty  devolves,  there 
should  the  responsibility  rest.  Queen  Anne  had  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  this  department  of  her  high  functions,  but 
positively  and  nrtually  exercised  it.  The  proof  is  from  the  ma- 
nuscript  of  this  lord  keeper,  as  follows  :  "  Sunday,  March  21. 
Wmted  on  the  queen:  walked  before  her  to  chapel  [St.  James's] 
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the  second  time.    Cabinet  council  at  six  at  night ;  T  spoke  the 
first  time  lu  council.    At  the  said  council  the  queen  desired 
that  her  speech  might  be  prep^ired,  which  the  secretarr  was 
ordered  to  do.>    After  which  the  queen  withdrew,  and  1  was 
admitted  into  her  bedchamber;  and  there  I  laid  before  her  two 
livings  for  whicli  presentations  were  desired,  which  she  received 
very  kindly,  and  said  'she  would  discourse  with  me  further 
next  opportunity.' "    Here  the  decision  is  plainly  left  to  the 
communings  of  the  queen's  own  thoughts,  and  many  a  quarrel 
afterwards  ensued  between  her  majesty  and  her  furious  fa- 
vounte  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  account  of  the  slow- 
nes.  of  the  royal  resolve^  in  appointing  such  churchmen  as 
the  predominant  junta  prompted  to  her.    i-i.  -.stray  from  her 
fmiictions  as  mistress  of  the  robes,  or  g  oom  ot    he  stole,  did 
this  bold  woman  go,  when  she  dared  U  o  en  liev  lips  to  die- 
tate  to  her  mistress  the  appointments  in  .'..i  pfurch     In  the 
fits  of  irresolution  under  which  the  poor  queen  laboured,  the 
upstart  tyrant  would  enter  her  presence  with  a  flouncing  swin- 
and  quicken  her  majesty's  determination  with  the  somewhat 
vulgar  exclamation  of,  -  Lord,  madam  !  it  must  be  so '" 

The  queen  opened  her  parliament,  after  her  speech  had 
passed  the  consultations  of  several  cabinet  councils,  and  been 
deemed  fitting  for  the  occasion.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
remarkable  one,  although  the  passages  recorded  in  it  by  her 
lord  keeper  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  historians  of  her 
reigii :  -  She  promised  her  people  '  to  take  care  of  the  church-' 
at  which  clause  the  lord  mayor,  sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  at  his 

..rji«frCorMS°s''°n''r  t  «»*7.f .  »4  °"e  fto™  th,  queen  o„ 
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dinner-table  jeered  before  the  lord  keeper,  a  few  days  after/ 
her  majesty's  expressions  not  pleasing  him."  Queen  Anne 
likewise  spoke  "  of  calumnies  afloat  regarding  herself."-  On 
these  calumnies  Dr.  Stanhope,  preaching  before  the  queen, 
made  her  a  most  extraordinary  address  from  the  pulpit,  "  per- 
suading her  to  bear  the  slander  taken  notice  of  in  her  last 
speech,  with  Christian  patience ;  and  he  spoke  with  smartness 
[sharpness]  against  it  at  the  same  time.  'Twas  thought,  some 
months  before,  he  would  not  have  preached  such  sermons," 
adds  the  lord  keeper.^  Stanhope  was  not  likely  to  please 
the  lord  keeper ;  he  had  been  long  a  nonjuror,  and  was  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  the  reformed  church  of 
England.  The  old  romidhead  epithet,  "  malignant  party,"  is, 
in  the  ensuing  page,  applied  by  the  new  lord  keeper  to  those 
anxious  to  preserve  the  liturgies  and  observances  of  the  church 
of  England. 

Cowper  attended  divine  service  at  Westminster-abbey  as 
"  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords."  He  mentions  the  fact  of 
the  offertory  for  the  poor  distinct  from  other  contributions. 
His  words  are,  "I  gave  at  the  basin  one  guinea,  and  silver  to  the 
poor."  This  w.is  one  of  the  usages  his  party  was  earnest  to 
alter,  Jind  which  they  contrived  to  bring  into  disuse  in  the  days 
of  George  I.  Of  course,  the  influence  the  dispensation  of  this 
charity  gave  the  regular  clergy  was  great.  The  queen's  pri- 
vilege  of  disposing  of  the  livings,  according  to  his  preceding 
narratiAC,  was,  in  a  very  few  days,  carped  at  by  her  new 
lord  keeper,  who  thus  describes  a  discussion  between  himsolf 
and  the  conforming  ju'chbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Teunisou, 
"  about,"  lord-keeper  Cowper  says,  "  disposhig  the  livings  iu 
my  gift ;  and  I  have  promised  the  queen  *  to  present  us  she 
directed  in  all  the  valuable  ones.'  The  archbishop  said  'he 
feared  it  would  be  under  worse  management  than  when  under 
the  late  keepei-'s  servants,  by  the  importunity  of  the  women 
and  hangers-on  ut  court ;'  and  promised  to  endeavour,  with 
me,  to  get  that  matter  in  a  better  traiu."^ 


'  CowpiT  Diary.      .  oxc'h  MSS. ;  Urit.  Miisfuin.  'Ibid.  'Ibid. 

*  vinvpt-r'n  Dliiry.     In  coinnioii  juHiic-e  toqutt^n  Aiiiu-,  whorO  r<^"i"t»!ici'  tn  t!w 
di«i)08al  of  Uviujfs  by  her  si..'  i-iuiuistcrs  driw  ou  her  the  tui'ious  ubuso  of  the 
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Queen  Anne  has  spared  her  biographer  the  trouble  of  either 
discussing  or  vindicating  her  from  this  ill-natured  charge  by 
these  two  dignitaries.  In  her  reply  to  their  agent''  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  her  majesty  fully  exonerates  herself 
from  the  charge  of  listening  to  the  advice  of  her  female  ser- 
vants on  the  disposal  of  church  preferments ;  indeed,  it  seems 
that  this  presumptuous  parvenue  was  the  only  one'  "among 
her  women '^  who  dared  open  her  lips  on  a  subject  so  utterly 
unbecommg  her  station  and  vocation. 

THE  Queen  to  the  Duchess  op  MABLBOBOuan.' 
"}  liaa  the  sHtisfiio^ion  ]a.st  night  of  hearing  from  n.y  dear  Mrs.  rree.n,,,  by 
my  lord  lMtz[har<l,ng]  „ud  .should  havn  thanked  you  for  it  then,  but  that  1  did 
not  receive  It  till  attcr  I  came  from  taking  the  air,  which  was  too  late  to  begin 
to  H-nte  before  I  went  to  .supper,  and  afterwards  it  is  not  really  easy  for  „,e  to  do 
It.  I  rannot  say  so  mueh  to  you  as  I  would,  but  nm.t  nu.^J that  part  of  yo^^ 
lad  letter  that  concerns  my  lord  keeper  and  his  livings.  I  have  a  very  L.d  opinion 
ot  lum  and  would  depend  upon  his  recommendation  on  any  occmionV  .er  than 
.n  most  ^x^ople's.  But  as  to  this  particular.  I  think  the  crown  can  never  mve 
too  many  livings  at  its  disposal,  and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  some  trouble 

duchess  of  Marlborough  and  all  her  party,  and  a  su"^ssion  of  historians^lTtho 
presen  age,  a  glance  ought  to  be  given  at  the  working  of  the  system  when  sub' 
sequently  crown  patronage  wiu,  successfully  wrested  out  of  the  iiands  of  the  sove- 
reign,  '"h. placed  in  those  of  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being,  as  it  ll^ 
ren.anie.1  for  the  kst  hundred  and  thirty  years.  While  the  Diary  of  lord-cha  " 
ce  lor  Cowper  was  being  incorporated  into  this  biography,  the  clerical  nephew  of  a 

000/  ^'"""-■«"«;^i"f,>^P'^'-ted  ibis  life,  possessed  of  a  rectory  valued  by  some  aJ 
3000/.,  by  oUiei-s  at  2127/.  per  amnun  ;  a  prebendary  of  upwards  of  GOO/.!  another 
rectory  worth  upwards  of  500/.,  another  upwards  of  500/.,  a  vicarage  wo  th 
..early  200/  The  utmost  ro.search  has  not  been  able  to  furni;h  an  ins  ancJot  so 
unequal  a  du.tnbut.on  of  the  livings  of  the  chmvh  made  by  the  sovereign  of 
Lngland  in  the  seventeenth  ce.itury,  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  (who 

hey  authorized  m  the  place  of  the  .no,-c  aix,st.,lic  elections 

or  even  by  the  veto  of  queen  Anne  herself.  And  if  such  g,-asping  appnmriatio  s 
took  place  within  the  menu.ry  of  num.  when  advances  have  bel  nlle^to  nr  s 
a  bet  er  order  of  things  by  the  impn.ving  rectitude  of  public  feeling,  what  mus 
they  have  been  mider  the  corrupt  sir  Kobc-rt  WaliHile  who  nomina  ed  the  - 
Jttr-bred  Seeker  to  Canterbury,  and  the  pirate  l/laekburne  to  York  ?  The  so. 
f  the  man  .ir  Hobert  Walpole)  who  made  these  prehttes,  is  the  witness  !vh"g 
them  clmrac  ers  appa  ling  to  Immanity ;  such  cen.su^e  being  if  true,  the  se  ere  I  1? 
proach  to  a  ather  of  whoso  fa.ne  he  is  sedulously  .jcalous.lMemoh-s  of  he  igu 
of  George  II.,  with  Notes  by  the  late  lord  Holland,  vol.  i  nn  G5  87  'U7  rt 
rary  facts  inuy  be  ..uote.l,  to  the  honour  of  the  reformed  cRurcl;  of  '^u.d  i 
t     conduct  of  the  clergy  bml  un<ler  her  guidance  previous  to  the  I  So 

i^c   i  ?  ^"""m""*'  '-T"''"'  "^    "^'""■'■"'^   "'"1    """-"^  ^''^vards   amplify  ng 
wiettjied  hvings,  the  resistance  of  Dr.  IIoo,K.r,  when  tempted  by  queen  Mary    1 

t..  entangle  hmiself  with  pluralities,  and  the  apostolic  attentiiT Ken  to  t ho 

of  this  work  ''Vl'>'»nouth  ixbclhon,  are  instances  fa.niliar  to  the  readers 

'  Coxe's  MH.  Papers,  vol.  xlv.  f.  I. 
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in  it,  it  13  a  power  I  can  never  think  reasonable  to  part  with  j  and  I  hope  that 
those  that  come  alter  me  will  be  of  the  same  mind.  I  own  I  have  been  very  much  to 
blame  in  being  so  long  in  disposing  of  those  livings ;  but  when  these  are  filled  ui) 
there  shall  be  no  more  complaints  of  me  on  that  account.  You  wrong  nie  very 
much  in  thinking  I  am  influenced  by  some  you  mention  in  disposing  of  church 
preferments.  Ask  those  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  believe,  though  you  won't  me 
and  they  can  tell  you  I  never  disposed  of  any  without  advising  with  them,  and 
that  I  have  preferred  more  people  upon  others'  recommendations  than  I  have 
upon  his,  that  you  fancy  to  have  so  much  power  with  me.  You  have  reason  to 
wonder  there  is  no  more  changes  made  yet ;  but  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  Mr. 
Morley  [prince  George]  and  I  shall  redeem  our  credit  with  you,  at  least  in  that 
matter,  which  now  is  all  that  I  can  trouble  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  with,  but 
that  her  poor  unfortunate  Morley  will  hefaittuMy  yours  to  her  last  moment." 

(Semark  hy  the  duchess,  as  endorsement.) 

"  The  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  I  had  writ,  to  tell  her  not  to  he  so  long  hefore 
she  disposed  of  the  livings  to  the  clergy ;  adding,  how  safely  she  might  put  power 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  my  lord  Cowper." 

There  are  hints  in  the  following  letter,  as  if  the  smothered 
warfare  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  open  hostilities  between 
the  queen  and  her  favourite,  who  appears  to  have  checked 
the  slightest  indication  of  forgetfulness  in  minute  points  of 
observance,  not  only  as  due  to  herself,  but  to  the  various  con- 
nexions which  she  had  made  her  own  by  the  marriage  of  lier 
daughters.  Prince  George  was  the  offending  party  in  the  re- 
monstrance she  had  addressed  to  queen  Anne,  which  is  not 
forthcoming  like  the  queen's  humble  apology  : — 

THE  Queen  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.* 

[^Date,  after  1705.] 
"  I  am  very  sorry  my  lord  treasurer's  [Gwlolphin]  cold  is  so  bad,  and  I  will 
be  sure  to  speak  to  the  prince  to  coTumund  all  his  servants  to  do  their  duty.  If 
they  do  not  obey  him,  I  am  sure  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  any  longer  so,  and  I 
shall  use  my  endeavours  that  they  may  not ;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  be  such 
villians,  and  if  they  do.  not  do  what  they  ought,  I  am  certain  it  will  Ix;  none 
of  the  prince's  fait.  I  am  in  such  haste  I  can  say  no  more,  but  tliat  I  am 
very  sorry  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  will  be  so  unkind  as  not  to  c«)me  to  her  p(X)r,  un- 
Ibrtunate,  faithful  Morley,  who  loves  her  sincerely,  and  will  do  so  to  her  last 
moment." 

Curious  council  8(  ties,  recorded  by  the  pen  of  tlie  lord- 
keeper  Cowper,  or  by  the  queen's  private  chaplain,  Dr.  Birch, 
now  and  then  occur  among  other  discussions  relative  to  the 
interference  of  England  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  (ycvennes,  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1706. 
The  queen's  council  disputed  fiercely,  whether  her  majesty  (at 
the  same  time  she  accepted  their  aid)  was  not  to  call  them 
*  Coxe's  Papers,  inetlited  hitherto ;  vol.  xlv.  f.  147. 
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rebels  ?  and  it  was  only  carried  by  one  vote  that  this  courteous 
epithet  was  not  applied  to  these  new  allies.  The  queen  her- 
self, it  may  be  gathered,  was  not  so  uncivilly  disposed  to  the 
Cevennois,  since  a  very  grave  nobleman  was  heard  to  reply 
to  some  remarks  she  made  at  the  council-board,  "  What !  will 
your  majesty  assist  rebels  ?'''  The  queen,  with  the  French 
Protestants  in  that  district,  unfortunately  gained  the  aid  of  a 
man  who  may,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  the  most 
thorough  specimen  of  a  '' mauvais  sujet"  that  ever  renounced 
his  country ;  this  was  the  terrific  sinner,  abbot  Guiscard,  whose 
exploits  as  an  assassin,  some  time  subsequently,  filled  England 
with  consternation,  and  actually  brought  danger  nearer  to  the 
queen's  person  than  she  had  ever  before  experienced. 

On  one  point  general  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed, 
which  is,  whether  the  Protestant  heiress  of  the  British  crown,' 
the  princess  Sophia,  manifested  any  eager  desire  of  encouraging 
her  partisans  in  England  to  make  the  reigning  queen  uneasy? 
There  is  much  contradiction  among  the  letters  and  statements 
of  the  three  struggling  parties;  but  the  result  of  the  inouiry 
is,  that  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Sophia  was  unexcei^.o. 
able,  as  it  had  ever  been.     The  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  lord-keeper  Cowper  gives  the  official  answer  of  the 
pnncess  to  all  the  invitations  which  had  been  agitated  by  the 
Hanoverian  tories  during  the  winter  of  1704,  and  the  succeed- 
ing  summer.      «  At   the   queen's  cabinet  council,    Sunday 
November  11,  1705.      Foreign  letters  read  in  her  majesty's 
presence:  the  substance  remarkable.     That  at  Hanover  was  a 
person,  agent  from  the  discontented  party  here,  to  invite  over 
the  princess  Sophia  and  the  electoral  prince  [George  II. J  into 
England,  assuring  them  that  a  party  here  was  ready  to  pro- 
pose it.     That  the  princess  Sophia  had  caused  the  said  person 
to  be  acquainted,  'that  she  judged  the  message  came  from 
such  as  were  enemies  to  her  family;  that  she  would  never 
hearken  to  such  a  proposal  but  when  it  came  from  the  queen 
of  England  herself;'    and,  withal,    she  had   discouraged   the 
attempt  so  much,  that  it  was  belie^■ed  nothing  more  would  be 

'•  liirch  MSS.,  4221,  art.  6. 
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said  in  it."^  The  moderate  and  liumane  conduct  of  the 
princess  Sophia, — conduct  which  the  irrefragable  evidence  of 
events  proved  was  sincere  and  true,  did  not  mollify  the  burn- 
ing jealousy  of  queen  Anne.  If  we  may  believe  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Jacobite  writer,  Dr.  Davenant,  angry  letters 
were  written  by  queen  Anne  to  the  princess  Sophia,  who, 
knowing  how  little  she  had  deserved  them,  and  being  of  a  high 
spirit,  retorted  with  displeasure,  yet  did  not  alter  the  intrinsic 
integrity  of  her  conduct.^  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
reckless  in  her  abuse  of  the  Protestant  heiress,'  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, by  her  letters,  that  she  worked  on  the  mind  of  the  queen 
with  all  her  might,  to  keep  up  her  jealousy  and  alarm  regard- 
ing the  advent  of  her  high-minded  cousin  Sophia.  A  running 
fire  of  angry  correspondence  was  actually  kept  up  between  the 
queen  and  the  princess  Sophia,  from  March  5,  1705.  It  was 
renewed  at  every  violent  pohtical  agitation,  until  we  shall  see 
the  scene  of  this  world's  gloiy  close  fdmost  simultaneously  on 
both  the  royal  kinswomen. 

Queen  Anne,  Like  all  her  ancestors  since  the  days  of 
Henry  V.,  was  served  upon  the  knee  on  occasions  of  state.' 
Exceptions  Mere  pointed  out  when  tliis  ceremonial  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  her  domestic  life,  the  authority  being  Abigail 
Hill,  (then  lady  Masham,)*  who  suppUed  Mrs.  Howard,  bed- 
chamber woman  to  queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  H., 
with  a  programme  of  the  palace  routine  of  the  English  quecus- 
regnant.  Abigail  shows  that,  in  some  degree,  like  the  atten- 
dants of  the  queens  of  France,  the  bedchamber  woman  trans- 
ferred her  service  to  any  lady  of  rank  who  happened  to  make 
her  entree  at  the  royal  toilette.  The  bedchamber  woman 
came  into  waiting  before  the  queen's  prayers  ;  jmd  before  her 

'  (/'owiwr  MS.  Diary.     Coxe's  Pajwrs ;  Hrit.  Museum. 
^  Stepney  Puixts  ;  letters  of  Dr.  Duvenuut  of  that  date. 
'  MSS.  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborougli ;  Coxc  Papers,  Brit.  Museum. 
*  Such  upiH'ars  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Enj^Ush  royal  family,  iutroiltiecd 
from  tlio  era  when  Henry  V.  was  partially  recognised  as  suzerain  ol'  Franw, 
after  his  entry  of  Paris  and  marriage  witli  the  French  princess.     The  ill\iiiii- 
nat«d  MSS.,  representing  the  courts  of  the  earlier  Plantagenets,  give  no  iiuliai- 
tion  of  any  such  custom. 

'  Letter  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  countr"      .  iSiillulk, 
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majesty  rose,  if  any  lady  of  the  bedchamber  was  present,  the 
bedchamber  woman  handed  her  the  queen's  hnen,  and  the  lady 
put  it  on  her  majesty.     Every  time  the  queen  dressed  in  the 
course  of  the   day,  her  habiUments  made  the  same  formal 
progress  from  hand  to  hand.    The  princesses  of  the  blood  in 
France  had  the  privilege  of  passing  their  queen's  garments  from 
one  to  the  other,  till  the  princess  of  the  highest  rank  came  to 
clothe  her  majesty,  who  has  been  known  to  stand  shivering  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle  of  her  ladies  while  the  most  needful 
articles  of  apparel  were  travelling  round  the  room  from  one 
noble  or  princely  dame  to  another,  according  to  the  rigour  of 
precedency.     Queen  Anne  was  somewhat  less  tormented  with 
these  transfers  than  were  the  queens  of  France ;  her  fan,  it  is 
true,  made  rather  a  circuitous  progress  before  it  came  safely  to 
her  royal  hand.    "  When  the^  queen  washed  her  hands,  her 
page  of  the  baxjkstairs  brought  and  set  do'vn  upon  a  side-table 
a  bason  and  ewer.     Then  the  bedchamber  woman  placed  it 
before  the  queen,  and  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  over 
against  the  queen,  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  only  looking 
on.     The  bedchamber  woman  poured  the  water  out   of  the 
ewer  on  the  queen's  hands.     The  bedchamber  woman  pulled 
on  the  queen's  gloves  when  her  majesty  could  not  do  it  her- 
self," which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  her  infirmity  of  gout. 
It  will  be  remsmbered,  that  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
the  chain  that  so  long  bound  queen  Anne  to  the  imperious 
dame  of  Marlborough  was  accidentally  reft  and  broken.  "  The 
page  of  the  backstairs,"  proceeds  Abigail,  "  was  always  called 
to  put  on  the  queen's  shoes.     When  queen  Anne  dined  in 
pubHc,  the  page  reached  the  glass  to  her  bedchamber  woman, 
and  she  to  the  lady  in  waiting."     In  due  time  it  arrived  at 
the  lips  of  royalty.      "  The  bedchamber  woman  brought  her 
majesty's  chocolate,  and,"  observes  Abigail,  "gave  it  to  the 
queen  without  kneeling:'     In  fact,  the  chocolate  was  taken  by 
queen  Anne  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  and  just  previously 
to  lying  down  to  repose,  this  too-nourishing  supper  tending 
g  3atly  to  increase  the  obesity  of  the  royal  matron.     The  royal 
d.nner.hour  was  exactly  at  tb.ree,  and  both  the  queen  and 
prmce  George  manifested  uo  little  uneasiness  if  ministers  of 
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state  intruded  upon  that  time.  At  six  o'clock  was  the  usual 
hour  for  the  or^^  n's  councils.  (3ii  Sunday  evening  the  most 
important  cabiuL^t  councils  were  held.  The  queen  usually  ate 
a  heavy  supper,  and  it  may  be  seen^  by  her  recently  quoted 
letter,  that  writing  i;fter  that  meal  was  "not  easy"  to  Jier, 
At  the  public  dinners,  when  royalty  admitted  the  loving  I*  .jcs 
of  their  commonalty  to  look  on,  solemn  etiquette  was  obserixl, 
first  introduced  by  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and  even  ampliticfi 
by  the  Tudors.*  Such  usages  were  first  altered  by  the  king-, 
of  the  Hanoverian  line,  according  to  the  foliowing  notation  of 
Defoe.'^  "Charles  II.,  James  II.,  \V ilham,  Muiy,  and  Anne, 
whenever  they  dined  in  public,  received  their  wi^.^  on  the 
knee  from  a  man  of  the  first,  quality,  lord  of  tiie  bedchvvmber 
inwaithg;  and  (\ev\  when  they  washed  their  hande.,  tint  lord 
on  his  knee  held  t'KC.  bason.  But  king  George  hath  entirely 
altered  that,  as  he  dm.es  ;;Tiii ately  at  St.  James's." 

Lord-keeper  Cowp.r  ha»  left  several  notices  of  queen 
Anne's  proceedings  at  eounciL  "  When  the  queen  canie  into 
tlie  cabinet  couxicii,  sue  sent  the  secretary  two  letters  to  read, 
one  from  the  king  of  Spain,  the  other  from  lord  Peterboroi.gh," 
who  was  thcTA  prosecuting  the  succession-war  in  Spain,  with 
small  resources,  yet  in  a  manner  that  almost  rivalled  the  niili- 
iiixy  glory  of  Maiiborough.  Each  party  had  his  hero,  and  duly 
depreciated  all  that  was  done  by  the  other.  Small  were  the 
lastin;^  results  that  arose  from  the  vaunted  victories  of  either. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  queen  to  bring  tlie  letters  she  receiv- 
ed from  foreign  potentates  on  affairs  of  state  to  her  cabinet 
council,  and  send  them  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  read  aloud. 
Sometimes  a  little  embarrassment  took  place ;  for  instance, 
one  evening,  when  a  rather  curious  letter  from  lord  Raby, 
the  queen's  resident-minister  at  Berlin,  was  read,  he  observes, 
"  that  the  old  king  of  Prussia,  surnamed  *  the  Corporal/  had 
dnmk  with  him  *  Confusion  to  those  who  first  deserted  the 
allied  powers  against  France,' — a  strong  assursince,"  adds  lord 
Cowper,"*  drily,  "from  a  German  prince."     The  queen'    fjii- 

'  DespaU'hos  of  La  Motto  Fcnelon,  who  says  tlio  people  fell  on  tli  ;"  Vnecs 
whichever  way  the  queen  looked.  '  A  .loiirncy  through  T^:^,and. 

'  Cowper  M-"-'    Jiaryj  Brit.  Museum. 
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sort,  prmce  George  of  Denmark,  being  then  sitting  at  the 
council-table,  the  next  letter  unfortunately  alluded  to  him  • 
"it  was  a  despatch  from  Copenhagen,  complaining  'that  the 
kmgof  Denmark  was  pushed  on  by  prince  George,  his  uncle, 
to  insist  on  some  injurious  arrangement  concerning  Lubeck' 
oa  account  of   the  narrowness   of  the   prince's  continental 
(stutc/     When  the  secretary  came  to  this  awkward  passa-e 
lu^  only  resource  was  to  read  it  so  low,  that  the  prince ^'of 
Denmark,  although  sitting  by,  could  not  hear  it/^'     Another 
of  the  interior  scenes  of  queen  Anne's  government  was  prick- 
ing  the  sheriffs  at  the  privy  council.      "The  queen  being 
present,  the  lord  keeper  handed  the  roll  to  the  clerk  of  the 
council,  who  stood  by  the  queen,  and  read  over  aloud  the 
gentlemen  named  for  the  counties  in  order.     If  no  lord  in 
the  privy  council  objected,  her  majesty  usually  pricked  the 
first  name  of  the  three."^     Such  ceremonial  clearly  referred 
to  the  times  when  the  possessor  of  the  roval  power  could  not 
write,  and,  moreover,  decided  by  a  species  of  chance-medley 
out  of  the  three  names  presented,  as  if  either  were  equally  in 
favour  or  eligible;   therefore  no  affront  was  involved  in  the 
preference.     After  the  regal  part  of  this  singular  ceremony 
was  concluded,  the  roll  was  handed  by  the  clerk  to  the  lord 
keeper,  and  the  '^  riding  six-clerk"^  came  to  that  dio-nitarv 
for  It  "to  make  the  patents  by.^'     In  those  stormy  times 
this  document  was  sometimes  mysteriously  missing  or  made 
away  with  when  wanting  for  official  purposes,  on  which  ac 
count  the  former  lord  keeper  always  obliged  the  "riding- 
clerk"  to  give  him  a  receipt^  for  the  roll  her  majesty  had 
pricked.     The  state  machinery  in  this  department  was  not 
always  effective,   and   alterations  were  occasionally  needed- 
these  were  effected  by  the  queen  writing  with  her  own  hand 
'' Vacatur  "  on  the  side  of  the  roll,  against  any  objectionable 
name  which  she   might    have    pricked.      She  then  pricked 
another  of  the  two  remaining,  or  if  reasons  had  come  to  light 
tliat  neither  of  the  three  were.eligible  for  sheriff/!;  the  queen     /; 
with  her  own  hand,  inserted  a  fourth  name.     Such  revisiol 


Cowpor  MS.  Diary  ;  Brit.  Museum. 
^  So  written  by  lord  Co\vi)er. 
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wa-s  found  needful  in  1705,  eight  or  nine  days  subsequently  to 
the  first  ceremony,  and  was  still  farther  carried  on  early  in  the 
new  year.  "The  queeu,  Saturday,  January  5,  1705-6,  having 
a  mind  to  alter  the  sheriff  of  Stafford,  appointed  a  council, 
but  coidd  not  come,  being  hindered  by  the  gout ;  the  council 
apd  clerks  were  therefore  admitted  into  her  bedchamber,  or 
closet,  where  she  lay  on  a  couch,  and  there  she  writ  the  new 
sheriff's  name  on  the  roll/''  Throughout  that  month,  cabinet 
councils  were  noted  as  held  in  the  queen's  bedchamber,  or  in 
the  closet,  where  she  was  confined  to  her  couch  with  the  gout. 
"  On  one  of  these  occasions,"  says  lord-keeper  Cowper,  "  I 
was  alone  with  the  queen  in  her  closet.  She  asked  me  '  to 
propose  a  judge  for  England,  and  a  chief-baron  for  Ireland.' 
I  said  that  'I  understood  her  majesty  had  reduced  her 
thoughts  to  two,  sir  John  Hawles  and  Mr.  Dormer.' — '  Yes,' 


replied  the  queen. 


*  Yet  lately  I  have  had  reason  not  to 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  sir  John  Hawles;'  meaning,  I 
suppose,  (adds  lord  Cowper,)  '  his  late  foolish  speech  for  the 
clause  against  offices^  in  the  house  of  commons.'  As  to  the 
Irish  chief-baron,  I  stated  to  the  queen  '  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  fit  man ;'  and  told  her  it  was  the  interest  of  England 
to  send  over  as  many  magistrates  thither  as  possible  from 
hence,  that  being  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  depen- 
dency of  Ireland  on  England."  The  observation  will  not  be 
lost,  for  even  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  men  who  had 
some  share  in  the  native  blood  of  Ireland,  and  consequently 
some  feeling  for  her  miseries,  were  permitted  to  govern  hei. 
The  Fitzgeralds,  the  Eustaces,  the  Talbots,  the  Butlers,  those 
noble  Norman- 1 lilieraian  lines  were  invested  now  and  then 
with  power  in  the  government  of  their  native  land,  even  by 
the  jealous  Henry  VIII.  A  new  system  arose  with  William 
III.,  and  the  dialogue  between  queen  Anne  and  the  lord 
keeper  of  her  conscience  is  curiously  illustrative  of  it,  remind- 
ing one  irresistibly  of  the  refrain  of  some  old  Jacobite  song, 

'  Cowper  MS,  Diary ;  Brit.  Museum. 
2  Tlie  changes  of  the  times  had  prcnhiced  some  anomalies  which  the  people  did 
not  like ;  scarcely  a  member  sat  in  the  liouse  of  commons  who  was  not  an  officer 
either  in  the  anny  or  navy.      liikc  one  of  the  parliaments  under  king  Willimn, 
it  was  called  '  the  officers'  paiiiauient.' 
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which  enumerating  sarcastically  the  care  queen  Anne  took  of 
xroisiiQ^  sftys — — 

"  fZ^Tf^  ^^  our  Judffes,  our  bishops,  our  deans. 
And  better  she'd  give  us,  if  better  she  had'»» 

Slight  as  was  the  share  of  power  of  any  kind  enjoyed  by 
queen  Anne,  she  took  fire  at  the  idea  presented  to  her  of  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  slily  suggested  by  her  cunning  lord 
keeper   and  rejomed    in  the  phraseology  peculiar  to  herself, 
"I  understand  that  they  [the  Irish]  have  a  mind  to  be  inde- 
pendent,  but  that  they  shaU  noL"^     In  aU  probability,  the 
"independence"  discussed  in  this  notable  historical  didogue 
was  merely  that  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which,  by  an  iniquitous 
ordinance  caUed  '  Poyning  law,'  had,  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  been  subjected  in  aU  its  acts  to  the  dictation  of  the 
English  privy  council.     About  ten  days  afterwards  the  queen 
received  Mr  Dormer,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss  on  his 
appointment  to  the  judge's  place;  but  her  majesty  seems  to 
have  persisted  m  her  objections  to  the  chief-justice  for  Ireland 
It  IS  just  possible  that  her  new  lord  keeper,  on  reading 
over  his  last  notation  on  the  arcana  of  government  as  trans 
acted  between  himself  and  his  royal  mistress,  thought  that  he 
was  betraying  too  far  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  even  to 
his  private  notebook,  since  he  declares  "he  must  break  off 
for  he  has  sore  eyes;"  and  that  if  he  begins  again,  he  must^ 
put  his  journal  mto  short  method-perhaps  shorthand,  which 
in  fact  made  it  as  dlegible  to  most  readers  as  if  written  in  the 
Greek  character,  or  in  regular  cypher.     It  is  evident   from 
many  expressions  in  the  Cowper  diary,   that  there  was   a 
scheme  m  agitation  between  the  conforming  archbishop  of 
Can  erbury   Tennison    the  lord  keeper,  and  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  to  alter  the  English  liturgy,  which  providentially 
never  took  place ;   probably  the  following  dateless  autograph 
letter  of  queen  Anne  was  written  while  this  scheme  was  in 
course  of  agitation :— 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Aechbishop  of  Cantehbuey.s 
"My  Lord,  «fr      ,     ..     , 

j:!^!j^^^^^*iyo^uja  do  „.  the  w.  „/T:i5  rJZt':L 

*  Jacobite  Kelira  :  i^piunuKv  »  ^  ~r 

^  From  Lambeth-pala^  iiWv""941    f  fiR.  «  l,.i  '  ^T^u  f  ^"^^  ^''^y- 
transcript  in  Brit.  Museum.  '      ^"^^^'"P^'  b«t  ^opied  from  « 
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eleven,  to  bring  me  the  alteration  that  is  to  be  madr  in  the  Common- Prayer, 
which  you  are  to  lay  before  the  great-council  [privy  cotincil]  that  day,  because  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  before  it  comes  thither. 

"  I  am,  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"  Anne,  R." 
Endorsed — "  For  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Another  great  victory  h.\iag  bf^^n  won  by  tlie  dukr  of 
Marlborough  at  Ramili'^?,  -vv;.  '"..;  day,  1706,  another  splendid 
thanksgiving-procession  v*  a»  made  by  the  queen  to  St.  Paul's. 
Lord  Peterborough  tluew  up  his  command  in  Spain  the  same 
summer :  he  was  succeeded  by  one  of  William  III.'s  natural- 
ized military  colony,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  lost  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  as  lord  Petoiborough  predicted  he  vrouid.' 

In  the  course  of  the  contests  regarding  tiie  nomination  of 
her  son-in-law,  lord  Sunderland,  to  the  important  offices  of 
lord  privy-seiil  and,  soon  after,  secretary  of  state,  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  treated  the  queen  with  unexampled  insolence, 
such  as  J)  t  bably  was  never  used,  even  by  the  mighty  Gallicau 
nobles  csdled  '  mayors  of  the  palace '  to  their  wretched  rois 
faineants  of  the  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian  dynasties.  The 
immediate  dispute  between  the  queen  and  her  tyrant  arose 
from  Anne's  long  reluctance  to  appoint  the  son-in-law  of  her 
female  maire  du  palais  to  the  most  responsible  offices  in  ik 
Enghsh  frovernmeu^,  every  other  appointment  being  already 
crowded  with  the  Marlborough  relatives.  Whatsoever  sym- 
pathy the  world  in  general  may  feel  with  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  when  she  taunts  her  royal  mistress  uth  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family,  and  abo\e  all,  with  those  of  her 
father,  James  II.,  it  oup']^^^^  to  be  remen   )ered  that  it  was  the 

'  Lord  Peterborough,  in  his  icUor  to  admiral  \\  a.ssanaor,  August  23,  l7on, 
positively  affirms,  that  after  two  months'  incessant  urging,  nothing  could  induce 
Charles  of  Austria  to  advam-e  to  Mi.Ir;  1  and  stuzc  the  crown  of  Si)iiin,  which  the 
British  arm;<  had  conquered  for  hini.  '1  lie  letters  of  P  frlwrough,  (-  U'lmev  MSiiS. 
Brit.  Museum,)  describing  the  i>ers()nal  impracticability  of  the  German  candidate 
for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  tlie  utter  usclessness  of  t'  i:  blood  and  couijuests 
wasted  for  him,  elicited  from  Marlborougli,  in  a  h'tter  <■  iiMh.lithin,  somereniai 
written  with  as  much  spiteftdness  against  Pete: "  -ougb  :  '  the  systematic  smooth- 
ness of  Marlborough  permitted  him  to  display.  «laT  .rough  names  th'  Han- 
verian  tory  jiarty  Ml  tlie  corrcsiMHidcncc  alhidt  ot  mv  party,  and,  witliout 
entt^rinir  furthei  into  the  dull  and  intricate  delnus  of  the  whigs  and  tori.-  of  the 
reitm  ■•(  Anne,  the  faction  of  Marll)()rough,  Simderland,  and  (iodol])hii  -i' 

principle  it  was  \a)  carry  on  a  war  for  ever,  and  the  fa<tion  of  Harley,  i 
boromrh,  ».nd  Bolingbroke,  who  more  reasonably  wished  to  make  peace,  may  uo 
dated  from  atler  this  jH-'riod  in  1706. 
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«    f    H  f  t^T  f  ?"  ^^*^''  """^  ''''       Pl«»«l  trust  in 
Sard,  and  her  h™ba„d  a.^  „,„  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^i  m 

m,rfortunes  with  which  she  reproaches  hi,  daughter,  who  wa! 
at  the  »ame  tjme  a  partner  i„  her  guilt.    Moreover,  he  oueen 
MS  m  the  nght  respecting  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  00! 
ton,  even  as  ,t  regarded  the  puWic  weal.     It  wa«  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  at  large  that  the  greatest 'offices  of 
Stat,    hould  be  mouopoh.ed  by  one  famUy;  commander-in 
ch,ef,  lord  treasurer,  secretaries  of  state,-all  fiUed  by  Marl- 
borough, his  sons-in-law,  and  the  father  of  another  son-in-law 
to  connexions,  meantime,  appropriated  aU  lucrative  offices' 
and    he  daughters  formed  a  phalanx  of  ladies  of  the  bed^ 
chamb..  i^und  the  queen;  while  the  imperious  mother,  as 
>n„tress  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole,  was  supr;m^ 
over  the  pal.ice  officials,  and  even  royaltv  itself! 

Queen  Anne  was  likewise  right  in  hel  antipathy  to  invest- 
mg  lord  Sunderland  with  great  power;  his  enormous  dellt- 
100s,  a  fe,v  years  after,  ards,  proved  but  too  well  that  howl 
best  at  a  distance  from  the  temptation  of  money.'    Moreo^ 
ord  Sunderland  resolved  to  (ill  whatsoever  bi/oprics  fdl^ 
cant  acco  dmg  to  his  oivn  pleasure.     Now,  lord  Sunderland 
aff«ted  n,     to  belong  to  any  denomination  ofChristiani^ 
n  the  un.,,ppy  ,,„.■,,  be  blamed  if  she  resisted,  to    he 
uimost  of  her  ,„wer,  the  appointment  of  prelates  who  suited 
he  Ideas  or  uucrest  o'  such  a  man  ?    As  the  following  mZ 
letter  was  written  I      Ms  pe^.n's  mother-in-law  in!te,rf Tf 
going  to  church  one  Simd.,    morning,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
stmng  resistan,-,  of  the  queen  to  appoint  lord  Sunderland  her 
aryo  state,  .t  may  be  presumed  that  resistance  Z  thl 
..at  er  m  , bspute.     The  manner  in  w'.ieh  the  palace  tenot 
speaks  to  her  queen  of  "Mrs.  Morley'    post,'?  aT  "X 
Mcy-s  y».e."-meaning  the  regal  fVuln  ,  wa^^scnr^W 
:<«eded  by  the  verbal  ii.dipiitios  o  ■  the  rrcvh  revoM^s  ^ 
e  raost  calamitous  days  of  Louis  XVI.     It  is  clrta" 
".the  pje»ent  century,  few  gentlewomen  !  .™  and  Wd  would 
*ess  the  post-mistress  of  :.lieir  village  with  phraJ   ,u  J 


'  See  lord  MahonV  briii;«„<-  m:„^--_„  -j>-^  „,     - 
esix..ally  his  „  ..-rativo  of'theSoiith^s;;  hiSf"''    "'■  *^'  ^'^'  '' 
VOL.  Mil,  g 
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discourteous.  Oh  !  liow  the  iron  must  have  entered  into  the 
soul  of  the  unhappy  queen-regnant  of  Great  Britain,  as  slie 
recaUed  the  days  when  she  permitted  the  lowering  aliases  of 
Morley  and  Freeman  to  be  used  in  her  correspondence  with 
her  climbing  bedchamber  woman.  Those  names,  under  which 
the  reader  has  seen  her  carry  on  the  darkest  intrigues  of  her 
ambitious  youth,  were  now  her  most  venomous  scourges. 
THE  Duchess  of  M'  :,bobouoh  to  Queen  Anne.' 
{Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman) 

"  Sunday  inorning,  October  20,  1706. 
"I  must  in  the  first  place,  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Morleu  and  of  your  taithful  Freeman,  because  without  that  help  1  shall  not  be 
well  able  to  bring  out  what  1  have  to  say,  'tis  so  awkward  to  write  any  thing  of 
this  kind  in  the  styl  of  an  address,  tho'  none,  I  am  sure,  ever  came  from  a  purer 
heart  =  nor  can  be  the  tenth  part  so  serviceable  to  you  if  you  please ;  because  they 
Pauerv  an  address]  arc  generally  meant  for  compliment,  which  people  in  Mrs. 
Morleu's  post  never  want,  though  very  often  it  turns  to  their  own  prejudice. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  of  another  nature.  I  will  tell  you  the  greatest  truths  in 
the  world,  which  seldom  succeed  with  any  body  so  well  as  flattery. 

"Fver  since  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Ireeman,  [the  duke  of 
Marlborough,]  1  have  been  in  dispute  with  myself  whether  T  should  send  it  to 
Mrs.  Morley  or  not,  because  his  opinion  is  no  news  to  ^^om,  and  after  thcfrreat 
discouragenients  I  have  met  mih-only  for  being  faithful  to  you,  1  concluded  it 
was  to  no  manner  of  purpose  to  trouble  you  any  more.  But  rcudmg  the  letter 
over  and  over,  and  finding  that  he  [the  duke  of  MarnK)rough]  is  convmccd  he 
must  quit  Mrs.  Morley's  service,  if  she  will  not  l)e  made  sensible  of  the  nondit.nn 
she  is  in  I  have  at  last  resolved  to  send  it  you;  and  you  will  see  l.y  it  how  full 
of  eratitude  Mr.  Freeman  [the  duke  of  Marlborough,  is  by  Ids  expressions,  which 
were  never  meant  for  Mrs.  Morley  [queen  Anne]  to  see.  He  is  resolved  to 
venture  his  life  and  fortune  whenever  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  you;  and  upon 
recalling  every  thing  to  my  memory  that  may  fill  my  heart  with  al  tliut  pa«ion 
and  tenderness  I  hnionce  for  Mrs.  Morley,  I  do  solemnly  protest  1  think  1  can  no 
ways  return  what  I  owe  her  so  well  as  by  being  plain  and  honest.  As  one  mark 
of  it  I  desire  you  would  reflect  whether  you  have  never  heard  that  the  p-eatest 
misfortunes  that  has  ever  happened  to  any  of  your  family  has  not  been  occasiona' 
by  having  ill  advice,  and  an  obstinacy  in  their  tempers  ? 

And  here  follow  three  lines,  which  the  duchess  or  some  per- 
son, out  of  alarm  at  their  contents,  has  expunged.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  tliat  the  motive  of  this  insolent  attack  was 
neither  regarding  any  tyranny  nor  rapacity  intended  by  the 
queen,  but  only  because  she  manifested  reluctance  at  putting 
the  entire  power  of  her  government  in  the  hands  of  onefamilij, 

1  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  published  by  Colburn; 
second  edition,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  Vl. 

2  The  self-praise  in  which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  always  indulges  ^^hen 
p]5e  5„  „b<>,,t,  to  iMi  m.Qre  than  usually  insolent  to  her  benefactress,  is  a  character- 
Mic  feature  in  her  correspondence. 
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-reluctance  worthy  of  a  constitution^  queen.     Thus  it  was 
pure  self-interest  that  excited  the  manifestation  of  the  «  plain 
ncss  and  honesty"  of  which  the  duchess  makes  such  a  re- 
markable parade.      Still  taunting  the  queen  with  the  misfor- 
tuues  of  her  ancestors,  this  disinterested  patriot  continues  — 

"TliouKh  'tis  nicely  nobody  ha«  ever  siK,ken  throughly  to^o«  o.i  those  Jt  mh 
fortunas  1  fear  there  is  reawjn  to  apprehend  there  is  nothiL  nf  +J '    •  '^fi 
of  M..  Morley  since  she  has  never Ln  able ^anLr  any'.^^^^^^^ 
any  tJamf  that  has  the  least  colour  of  reason  in  it  and  vet  w^  ^fK      V  *^ 
by  those  that  have  given  the  greatest  denionstratllSigllt      li^.t  W 
interest.     I  can  remember  a  t  me  when  she  wm  win;  .n.  +A  ^      1  •  "*^'"S,"^  ""^ 
those  who  spoke  fVeely  to  her,  andSt  iltT^r/^tf/^^f  ^  St'i'rno  T,' 
that,  when  you  seriou.slv  reflect  vou  can  do  iht  ).„«!,  "^  ,  possible 

it  ?  Can  flatteries  in  I  shortVtIeTave  ^TZ:^'^:':^:^^ 
is  safer  to  take  it  [advice.,  from  those  you  have  VttLrn  ex;rree':f  ^  ha"n  ti 
th<«e  who  have  raised  your  glory  higher  than  was  ever  exSed?  And  let 
people  talk  what  hey  please  of  hiek,  I  am  persuaded  that  whrver  govei^s  w  th 
the  best  sense,  wiU  be  the  most  fortunate  of  princes."  governs  with 

This  is  an  incontrovertible  apothegm,  but  not  h-propos  to  the 
pom  the  writer  was  wrangling  to  gain;  namely,  the  appoint. 
men  of  her  son-in-law  to  a  place  of  enormous  power  and 
profit.  It  IS  no  manifestation  of  good  sense  in  a  monarch  to 
suffer  one  grasping  family  to  monopohze  every  place  in  an 
admmistration. 

M.ri,,  »m  disiij.,™  letS;:  sjxr™  r„rs°„"  ':^t'^^'•■ 

u.uch  freedom,  and  wi\i  accuse  me  to  f  h .  ,l„l. ,     Tl    n    "^^"f  "  'l"'*^  ^^ 

it  seems  extraordinary  why  the   duchess   did  not   take  the 

rouble  of  keeping  a   copy  of  her  letter,  instead  of  ordering 

her  sovereign,  whose  domestic  she  then  was,  to  retimi  her  this 

s2 
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unique  epistle  after  being  favoured  with  its  perusal,  a  proceed- 
ing  which  certainly  stands  alone  in  the  liistory  of  royal  cone- 
spondence.  She  proceeds  with  a  flow  of  her  usual  enthusiastic 
praises  of  her  own  excellences  when  she  contemplates  her  con- 
duct  to  the  queen : — 

•  "  For  nothing  sets  so  heavy  upon  me  as  to  be  thought  in  the  wrong  hy  Mrs. 
Morley,«'Ao  Thave  made  the  best  return  to  that  any  mortal  ever  did.  And  what 
I  have  done  has  rart^  been  seen  but  uix)n  a  stage,  every  body  having  some  weak- 
ness  or  passion,  which  is  generally  wa'rhed  or  hmnoured  m  Mrs  Morle/s 
place,  most  people  liking  better  to  do  themselves  good,  than  really  to  serve  an- 
other  •  hut  I  have  more  satisfaction  in  losing  Mrs.  Morlcy  s  favour  uiwn  that 
principle,  than  any  mercenary  courtier  ever  had  in  the  greatest  riches  that  has 
been  given,  and  though  1  can't  preserve  your  kindness,  you  can't  hinder  \m  from 
endeavouring  to  deserve  it  by  all  the  ways  that  are  in  my  power." 

Endorsed  h,  the  duchess-"  My  letter  to  Mrs.  Morley,  which  you  should  read 
before  you  read  hers." 

Would  not  any  one,  who  had  not  traced  the  rise  and  be- 
ginnings  of  the  writer  of  this  letter,  suppose  that  her  pui-e  and 
virtuous  mind  was  "  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,"  far  from  the 
"practices  of  mercenary  courtiers?"  And  yet  she  and  "her 
Mr.  Freeman"  had  contrived  to  appropriate,  by  means  lionest 
and  dishonest,  tlie  mighty  income  of  upwards  of  90,000/.  of 
public  monev --nearl}^  a  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  (contested 
as  it  was)  wich  which  Charles  I.  carried  on  the  government  of 
his  kmgdoms  without  incuriing  a  national  debt.  No  wonder 
an  economical  ruler  was  considered  guilty  of  "just  misfortunes" 
in  the  eyes  of  "  defaulters  of  untold  millions." 

The  queen's  actual  aiiswer  to  this  assertion  of  all  the  dis- 
interested  virtues,  on  occasion  of  a  contest  for  a  sharaek^ss 
monopoly  of  interest,  has  not  been  discovered.  The  result 
was,  however,  that  her  arrogant  pjdace-despot  gained  her  ends, 
and  her  son-in-law  was,  to  the  queen's  gi-ief,  appointed  secre- 
tary  of  state;  and  what  gave  Anne  infinitely  more  anguish, 
she  was  coerced  into  appointing  a  bishop  of  Norwich  (his  tutor 
in  his  religious  principles,  such  as  they  were)  at  his  dictation,' 

'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  176.  A  contemporary  lii«- 
toriau.  Cunuiugham,  when  unfiling  the  pr..ccedi..gs  of  Sundcr.uul.  tin-  athcr, 
1  rin,:  his  oxil^  in  Holland  at  the  Revolution,  declares -hat  he  pm.lns.a 
into  the  care  of  Trinn.el.  a  pious  .-lergyman  in  Holland,  to  be  '"^  ^.c  cd  m  c 
laws  and  reiijion  of  the  Dutch  republic."..(!umnngha.u  «  H.st.  o(  Oreat  Hi  uii, 
,...,.  ::  „  q^  Thv»  the  new  hiHhon  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  ot  a  prolesstul  tui- 
thi'nke;,  W.L.' a  protV-ssor  of  instruction  in  the  Mrh  <lissent.  altiiough  ibrad 
into  domination  over  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 
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ou  should  read 


The  unfortunate  queen  suffered  agonies  of  mind  at  this  iunc 

r  ,!,?'■  ff^^^-^it"*'""  J"«t  preceding  the  crisis  had 
actuaUy  touched  the  heart  of  one  of  the  family  Junta  -hpr 
old  servant,  Godolphin,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  royal 
mistress  m  yain  to  her  pitiless  tyrant.    Few  persons  could  hL 
wntten  a  letter  of  such  uncompromising  insolence  to  any  one, 
after  the  folWmg  picture  had  been  drawn  by  Godoiphin.! 
■You  ch.de  me  for  bemg  touched  with  the  condition  in  which 
I  saw  the  queen :  you  would  have  been  so  too,  if  you  had  seen 
the  same  sight  I  did.     But  what  troubles  me  most  in  aU  the 
affair  is,  that  one  can't  find  any  way  of  making  her  sensible 
of  her  mistakes,  for  I  am  sure  she  thinks  herself  entirely  in 
the  right.      The  whole  junta  were  utterly  at  fault  to  imagine 
in  whom  the  queen  reposed  the  confidence  she  had  with- 
dm™  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  actually  sus- 
pected George  Churchill,  the  favourite  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark  of  bemg  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  queen    Her 
husband,  however,  exonerated  his  brother  by  writing  to  her 
these  remarkable  words:'  "I  cannot  but  think  you  lay  » 
great  deal  more  to  George  Churchill's  charge  than  he  de- 

;i:'to  W^«  ^"^'^"  ""  ""  ^-O  "'•-™  "*■  "'»'  -  ever 
The  poor  queen  had  scarcely  taken  breath  after  the  letter 
of  the  duchess,  wherem  the  anticipation  of  disappointed  am- 
kion  and  interest   vented  itself  under  the  assumption   of 
tainte,  patnotisra,  when  her  torments  were  varied  by  the  hiffh. 
».de.l  stateswoma„,-the  Judge   of  erring  dynasties,  and 
lurler  of  judgments  against  her  immediate  benefactors,  „  u'^ 
mg,  direct  from  her  altitudes,  into  the  midst  of  an  insU^. 
ton  of  palace-chambermaids    coilcerning-old  clothes.      As 
c  particulars  of  this  dispute  are   only  recorded  by   the 
duchess's  own  pen,  the  facts  can  scarcely  be  considered  aa 
o?rr    r^r-^  *»  '-rself      F^m  her  n     ativ^ 
1       "'?■™l^r''•'°"'  ™"y  '"'  S»t''cred,  that  the  queen  wis 

^.dercd  herself  then  as  much  out  of  favour  as  she  ever  Imd 

'  W™*"  C™l»nJcnM  of  11,0  Dudu™  „f  Marilwrough,  v„l.  i.  „  Bn 
Il«a,  p.  eo;  i«k„  of  Mm-iborougl,  to  tho  /„ci,„».     '' 
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been  since,  when  the  mpture  with  the  queen  was  public  and 

open." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  that 

after  she  had,  by  the  most  deliberate  outrages  of  tongue  and 

pen,  estranged  the  affection  of  her  royal  mistress,  she  forth- 

with  began  to  inquire  what  new  favourite  had  prejudiced  the 

queen  against  her,  and  to  whose  ill  offices  she  could  attribnte 

her  majesty's  coldness.  As  yet,  her  suspicions  had  not  glanced 

at  her  Cousin,  Abigail  Hill ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  domestic 

disturbance  touching  the  queen's  cast-clothes,  her  jealousy  first 

received  this  direction.     It  will  be  seen,  according  to  her  own 

version,  that  the  duchess  distributed  old  mantuas,  old  gowns, 

old  petticoats,  commodes,  headclothes,  and  mantes,  with  the 

justice  of  a  Solon ;  nevertheless,  the  bedchamber  women  and 

dressers  were  perverse  enough  to  declare,  that  "  she  kept  all 

the  queen's  best  old  clothes  for  herself." '     Among  the  minor 

objects  of  the  duchess  of  :Marlborough's  jealousy  was  :Mrs. 

Danvcrs,  bedchamber  woman,  whose  name  occurs  frequently 

as  if  she  were  near  the  queen's  person,  from  her  youth  until 

the  last  day  of  her  life.     The  duchess  had  tried  to  persuade 

queen  Anne,  "  that  Mrs.  Dauvers  was  a  spy  on  her  majesty;" 

but  on  whose  account,  her  deposition  sayeth  not.    The  queen 

was  likewise  informed,  that  :Mrs.  Danvcrs  had  said  '•  false  and 

impertinent  things  of  the  duchess,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 

dismissed  from  the  royal  employ;"'  nevertheless,  the  old  ser- 

vant  was  retained. 

Again  the  queen  was  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  tlie 
duchess  and  Mrs.  Danvers.  In  hopes  of  placing  all  parties 
above  these  most  wretched  wranglings,  her  majesty  generously 
gave  her  bedchamber  women  500/.  per  annum,  and  New- 
year's  gifts ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  tlie 
duchess,  "  put  herself  on  the  foot  of  a  king,"— meaning,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  queen  gave  her  women  of  the  bed- 
cha.nber  the  same  allowance  that  the  kings  of  England  iic- 
corded  their  grooms  of  the  chamber.  If  queen  Anne  thought 
she  could  preserve  peace  by  her  liberality,  she  was  the  more 
mistaken :  thi;  loud  squabbles  of  the  mighty  duchess  rclat!'!- 
»  Coxo  PuiHirs.iiieditedj  Brit.  Mus.,  1)121.  "  11>W' 
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to  her  cast  garments  raged  higher  than  ever.  It  was  con 
tended  by  her  grace  "that  the  queer's  mistress  of  the  robes 
was  a  particular  place;  and  the  bedchamber  women  had  no 
more  right  to  her  majesty's  clothes  than  the  grooms  of  me 
bedchamber  had  to  take  them  from  a  king's  master  of  the 
robes,  who  never  had  any  thing  but  a  part  of  his  linen.  How- 
ever,  I  never  failed  to  give  the  queen's  women  three  or  four 
mantuas'  and  petticoats  every  year,  some  Httle  thing  to  her 
sempstress,  with  a  mante  or  two  to  the  women  that  looked 
after  her  clothes.  There  would  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three /or  my  own  service.  The  dressers  railed  at  me  every, 
where,  and  said  <  I  took  from  them  all  their  clothes  for  myself' 
though,  m  this  case,  every  body  that  had  common  sense  must 
know  they  all  belonged  to  me,  and  none  of  them  to  the  bed- 
chamber women  after  she  came  to  be  queen.  When  she  was 
princess,  by  all  the  old  rules  of  courts,  they  were  but  to  have 
half  the  old  clothes  between  them.  I  began  this  paper  to  show 
the  power  of  'my  Abigail'  in  obhging  I\Irs.  Danvers,  whom 
she  once  hated,  and  lier  daughter  too,  who  I  thought  did  not 
look  like  a  human  creature,  and  was  always  the  queen's 
aversion  until  the  times  changed."  ^ 

The  first  hint  which  directed  the  angry  jealousy  of  the 
duchess  agamst  her  quiet  kinswoman,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  this  Mrs.  Danvers,  who  being  on  bad  terms  with  i\bi-ail 
Hill,  and  behoving  herself  to  be  dying,  sent  for  the  duchess 
and  implored  her  "to  protect  her  daughter,  and  lot  her  be  in 
her  place."  The  duchess  told  her  «  she  could  not,  for  she  was 
then  on  bad  terms  with  the  queen;"  vvhicli  observation  led  to 
a  long  discussion  by  the  sick  woman  a-ainst  Abigail  HiU  of 
her  wickedness  and  ill  principles,  and  secret  enmity  to  'the 
duchess,  with  a  story  of  her  behaviom  when  the  queen  took 
her  to  Bath.  At  this  time,  Abigail  was  still  Mrs.  Hill,  (or  in 
modern  parlance.  Miss  Hill,)  and  from  the  narrative  may  be 
gathered  that  the  ciueeii  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  were 
at  serious  variance  before  the  marriage  of  A])igail  with  Masham, 
whidi  did  not  occur  until  1707.    Some  kind  of  lame  pacifica- 
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'  Coxo  Papers,  Biit.  Mus. ;  vol.  xl: 
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tion  took  place,  which  tottered  on  until  the  grand  and  irrecon- 
cilable  rupture  in  1708. 

One  cause  of  complaint  Avas,  that  the  duchess  wanted  to 
thrust  into  the  queen's  service  a  Mrs.  Vain/  as  bedchamber 
woman :  her  brother  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  Marlborough 
battles,  and  lord  Godolphin  pressed  the  queen  mightily  to 
admit  this  "Mrs.  Vain"  in  her  service,  who  was  very  well 
bred  and  agreeable.  The  queen  looked  uneasy  at  the  proposal, 
which  the  duchess  afterwards  beheved  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Abigail  did  not  love  "  mistress  Vain."  All  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin  could  say  to  the  queen  could 
not  prevail  on  her  to  receive  "  the  Vain "  into  her  service. 
Her  majesty  answered,  "  She  did  not  want  a  bedchamber 
woman  -"  and  when  she  did,  she  would  not  have  any  married 
person  for  the  future."  The  first  vacancy  that  <.»ccurred,  the 
queen  took  Miss  Danvers,  the  "  inhuman-looking  "  daughter 
of  her  old  servant,  on  purpose  to  keep  mistress  "  Vain  "  out ; 
a  circumstance  that  em-aged  the  whole  famdy  junta,  male  and 
female.  How  sedulously  the  queen  was  watched,  and  how  low 
the  prime-minister  and  the  commander-in-chief  descended,  to 
waste  time  in  intrigues  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  bed- 
chamber woman,  this  tirade  of  the  duchess  can  prove."  Her 
jealousy  had  not,  even  then,  settled  with  fierceness  on  her  cou- 
sin Abigail. 

'  Coxe  Piii^crs,  Brit.  Museum }  vol.  xliv.,  inodited.     So  spelled;  perhaps  the 
name  is  Vane,  2  Ibid. 
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QUEEN-REGNANT   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Queen  Anne's  beneficial  mea-sures-Anecdotes  of  her  generosity  and  charitv- 
bheui  kept  in  penury  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough-Qu^   -.  ratifies  the 
treaty  of  union  ^^ath  Scotland  [...  «.>«.«.]_Queen  present  .,  Abigail  HilF^ 
marrjage-Tumults  in  Scotland  against  the  queen-Her  controversy  with  Peter 
the  Great-She  settles  the  arrangement  regarding  ambassadors-Tlie  queen  ac- 
cepts  a  booV  from  KdmundCalamy-Her  hunting  at  Windsor-Receives  insolent 
etters  from  the  ducheps  of  Marlborough-Interview  between IrqZ  and 
he  duchess-Queen  gives  the  duche*.  the  site  of  Marlborough-house-Queen 
harassed  by  contentions-Insulted  at  council -Forced  to   dismiss  secretary 
Har  ey-Her  chanty  to  the  criminal  Gregg-Queen's  alarm  at  the  SS 
rebelhon-Gjves  her  brother  the  name  of '  the  Pretender  '-Weeps  when  he  S 
proscnbed-Queen  respites  the  execution  of  lord  Griffin-Queen  harassed  with 
poht,cd  djsputes-Failr^g  health  of  her  consort-Her  conjugal  tenderness- 
Queen  retires  to  nurse  the  prince  at  Kensington-palace-Hei  quiet  invaded  by 
«ie  duchess  of  Marlborougli- Queen's  summer  residence  in  Windsor-pai-k- 
Queen's  letter  on  the  victory  of  Oudenarde. 

To  her  people  queen  Anne  looked,  as  the  only  means  of  atone- 
ment, pardon,  and  peace  for  the  wrongs  she  had  committed 
m  her  youth.     To  her  they  replaced  the  children,  of  wliich 
inexorable  justice  (if  her  expressed  conviction  may  be  quoted) 
had  deprived  her.      Few  readers  of  history  have  given  this 
queen-regnant  credit  for  the  great  good  she  actually  did  when 
on  the  throne ;  still  fewer  have  given  her  credit  for  the  extreme 
difficulty  she  had  in  performing  it,  struggling  with  the  inertness 
of  cruel  disease,  with  her  own  want  of  liistorical  and  statistical 
education,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  the  rapacity  of  favourites 
and  factions,  the  nurturers  of  wai's  and  revolutions  for  lucre 
of  private  gain.     In  truth,  queen  Anne  is  an  instance  of  how 
much  real  good  may  be  donj  hy  the  earnest  intentions  of  one 
individual,  of  moderate  abihrK>s  and  no  pretence,  actually  bent 
ou  actions  beneficial  to  humanity.     Those  who  bow  tbn  kn^M 
m  iQoi-worship  before  the  splendour  of  human  talent,  woiUd 
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find  it  difficult  to  produce  two  measures  of  equal  benefit  to 
this  island,  performed  by  any  queen-regnant  of  acknowledged 
power  of  mind  and  brightness  of  genius,  with  those  brought 
to  bear  by  queen  Anne,  and  which  were  her  own  personal  acts. 
The  one  is  'the  Bounty'  she  bestowed  on  the  impoverished 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  other  is  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  around  her,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
the  lord  Somers,  were  opposed  to  the  latter  important  measm-e, 
the  necessity  for  which  was  felt,  not  only  by  the  queen,  but 
by  rational  people  of  both  countries.  Lasting  and  ruinous 
civil  wars,  such  as  had  occasionally  desolated  the  island  for 
some  centuries,  were  the  only  prospect  Great  Britain  could 
look  forward  to,  since  the  Scottish  parliamentary  convention 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  settlement  in  favour  of  the  next  Pro- 
testant heiress  to  the  island  thi'ones, — the  princess  Sophia.  A 
considerable  party  among  the  Scottish  populace  had  re-echoed 
this  detemiination  outside  of  the  hall  of  convention  at  Holy- 
rood  in  their  usual  style,  by  historical  ballads,  in  one  of  Mhich 
they  thus  expressed  their  distaste  of  the  Lutheran  dissent  :— 

"  The  Lutheran  dame  may  be  gone, 
Otir  f(U's  shall  address  us  no  more; 
If  the  treaty '  should  never  go  on, 

Tlie  old  woman  is  turned  to  the  door." 

Unless  the  Union  had  been  completed  in  the  lifetime  of 

queen  Anne,  Scotland  must  have  been  separated  from  Eng- 

land,  as  the  convention'  of  that  realm  had,  since  the  queen's 

accession,   passed   a   statute,  repudiating   from   the  Scottish 

crown  any  sovereign  whom  the  Enghsh  parliament  placed  on 

their  throne."^     Such  determination  made  the  union  uievituhle, 

'  Treaty  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

'  To  produce  iHTspieuity,  it  is  needful  to  exi)lain  that,  by  the  word  conrcntm, 
as  appliinl  to  the  English  and  Scottish  purlianients  of  this  era,  two  difrcicnt 
meaningH  are  iniplie<l.  The  convcntiotun  English  parliament  that  voted  William 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  England,  and  suixfr-fVui  the  prior  right  of  Anne  to  her 
brother-in-law,  was  the  last  parliament  elect ed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  con- 
vcu(h1  or  collected  for  senatorial  debate.  The  Scottish  I'onventioii  signifies  the 
whole  Scottish  Situate,  nobles  and  knights  of  the  «hiri',  and  burghers,  who  sat 
together  convened  in  one  liall,  as  at  Holyrood  or  Stirling. 

»  Memoirs  of  L(H;khart  of  Carnwath.  In  the  v  >.ir  1703,  the  question  of  the 
HanQvcriaii  succesKioiu  «ul>uiitt<'d  to  the  st^nate  ul  Scotland,  was  ni'gativod  bj 
fifty -sevfu  votes. 
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as  the  only  means  of  altering  the  intractable  legislature  of 
Scotland. 

The  queen  had  found  some  consolation  and  support  against 
the  domestic  tjTanny  establishe  1  by  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  friendship  of  her  linsmen,  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  earl  of  Marr;  and  to  them  she  undoubtedly  con- 
fided the  injuries  she  suffered  from  her  ungrateful  favourite, 
since  the  pen  of  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  the  member  for 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Union,  has 
recorded  the  utter  penury  to  which  she  subjected  her  generous 
mistress,  refusing  to  supply  her,  without  a  furious  contest, 
with  the  least  sum  from  the  privy-purse,  of  which  she  was 
the  keeper,  and,  by  all  account,  the  appropriator.  Perhaps 
the  state  of  deplorable  poverty  to  which  the  queen  was  sub- 
jected wliile  surrounded  by  the  mockery  of  dazzUng  splendour 
was  not  the  least  punishment  she  had  to  endure  for  having 
once  made  an  idol  of  the  evil  woman  who  now  sorely  tor- 
mented her.  Anne's  disposition  being  undeniably  bountiful, 
she  felt  this  contradiction  to  her  natural  instincts  the  more 
severely.  From  the  memorable  hour  when  lady  Marlborough 
concealed  herself  in  the  closet  with  lady  Fitzharding,  aSd 
hstened  to  James  11.^  remonstrance  when  he  freed  his 
daughter  a  tliird  time  froi.-  her  overwhelming  debts,  Anne 
was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  forced  to  submit  to  every 
imposition,  and  to  suffer  her  imperious  set'vant  s  ,vill  to  be  a 
law  to  her  in  all  the  actions  of  her  hfe.  I  i  ihn  course  of  Anne's 
career  as  princess,  few  charities  or  generc  <ir  actions  appear. 
It  may  be  reasonably  considered  that  she  vvus  deprived  of  all 
means  of  performing  them,  since,  even  in  her  regnal  hfe,  at 
the  pei-iocl  when  she  had  commenced  some  struggles  to  free 
herself  from  the  domination  tliat  o]>pressed  her,  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  would  neither  pern  t  her  to  be  generous  nor 
cliai'itable. 

Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  the  mtimate  friend  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  only  rojd  confidant  of  queen  Anne,  has  left 
the  foUowing  anecdotes  of  the  state  of  her  majesty's  privy- 
purse  about  th.  yeai-  1706  :  "When  the  nnceu  happened  to 
have  occasion  to  call  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  thrduchess 
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of  Marlborough,  who  kept  her  privy-purse,  would  tell  her,  '  It 
was  not  fit  to  squander  away  money  whilst  so  heavy  a  war 
lasted/'  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  sum  of  the  piiblic 
money  was  annually  bestowed  in  building  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  magnificent  house  at  Woodstock.  I  remember  that, 
just  then,  one  Mrs.  Dalrymple  brought  up  from  Scotland  a 
very  fine  japanned  cabinet,  which,  being  her  own  work,  she 
presented  to  the  queen ;  but  it  was  more  than  six  months 
before  her  majesty  could  be  mistress  of  fifty  guineas,  which 
she  designed  to  give  as  a  return  for  the  compliment, — that 
sum,  indeed,  being  scarcely  the  value  of  it."'' 

To  return  to  matters  of  more  importance  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  queen  Anne.  Whilst  the  greedy  favourite 
strove  to  prevent  her  royal  mistress  from  giving  the  reward 
she  thought  fit  for  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  one  of  her  female 
subjects,  this  very  favourite  was  revelHng  in  unbounded 
wealth,  the  fruits  of  the  very  war  she  m-ged  as  a  reason  for 
penuriousness.  As  for  charity,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
queen  dared  not  make  the  demand  of  the  dragon  who  guarded 
her  gold,  for  she  borrowed  the  sums  she  needed,  and  paid 
them  as  she  could  obtain  the  funds  by  some  personal  depriva- 
tion. A  case  of  touching  distress  became  known  to  her  of  the 
sad  fate  of  sir  Andrew  Foster,  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  his 
life  as  her  father's  faithful  servant :  he  had  likewise  been  ruined 
in  fortune  by  his  adherence  to  him.  The  queen  had  known  him 
when  she  was  a  child ;  and  when  she  was  informed  that  he 
had  expired  of  famine  in  some  wretched  abode  in  London, — 
his  destitution  being  so  complete  that  he  left  not  wherewithal 
for  the  purposes  of  interment, — shocked  at  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Jacobite,  she  was  desirous  that  he  might  be  de- 
cently buried.'  Yet  her  majesty,  in  all  points,  excepting  food, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  was  as  poor  as  the  unconscious  object 
of  her  remorseful  charity  ;  nevertheless,  she  had  some  credit, 

'  It  has  been  provinl,  that  the  Marlboroughs  drew  from  tbo  public  purse  at 
that  very  moment  the  enormous  revenue  of  64,000/.  ikt  nnnum ;  Iwfore  the  iloatU 
of  the  duke,  their  income  amounted  to  94,000/,  Yet,  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Aime's  reigu,  they  were  so  much  limitt'd  in  their  means,  as  to  have  no  convey- 
ance of  their  own. 

=»  Lockhart  of  Camwath's  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  2C7-269.  *  Ibid. 
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and  obtained  a  loan  of  twenty  guineas  of  lady  Fretcheville 
one  of  her  ladies,  whose  name  often  occurs  as  her  personal 
attendant.  Her  majesty  employed  the  gold  thus  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  decent  interment  to  the  hapless 
servant  of  her  father.  ^ 

The  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Union  was 
constant  and  eflPectual,  until,  on  a  sudden,  it  ceased      His 
conduct  was  considered,  by  all  statesmen  in  and  near  those 
times,  as  most  mysterious;  but  it  was  generally  .supposed  that 
he  was  gamed  by  the  personal  influence  of  queen  Anne,  >vith 
whom  he  mamtamed  an  intimate  friendship.     The  secret  has 
been  divulged  by  Charles  Hamilton,  (the  duke's  son  by  the 
mifortmiate  lady  Barbara  Fitzroy,)  who  has  given  a  quotation 
from  a  despatch  of  lord   Middleton,  prime-minister  to  the 
titular  kmg  at  St  Germams.    James  Stuart  saw  the  progress 
of  the  Union  with  satisfaction,  for  the  woful  experience  of  a 
century  of  regal  calamity  in  his  family  had  convinced  him  that 
the  island-empire  would  always  be  rent  into  miserable  weak- 
ness  until  that  long-needed  measure  should  take  place      He 
entreated  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  forbear  from  further  oppo- 
sition  to  the  Union,  as  he  had  it  extremely  at  heart  to  give 
his  sister  (queen  Anne)  this  proof  of  his  ready  compliance 
mth  her  wishes,  not  doubting  but  he  should  have  one  day  the 
power  of  making  amends  to  his  ancient  kingdom ' 

As  the  queen  completed  the  Union  wliile  the  duchess  of 
Marlboi'ough  ostensibly  governed  her,  it  has  been  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  that  person  and  her  party.     Such  assertion 
IS  comple  ely  erroneous.     Witness  the  words  of  Maynwaring 
the  conftdant  of  the  duchess,  and  himself  one  of  the  undef 
mmisters  of  state  :  «  As  for  your  Scots,''  says  he,  writing  to 
her,     It  is  impossible  for  you  to  think  worse  of  them  than  I 
do,  or  to  apprehend  more  mischief  from  them;  and  I  think 
your  being  against  the  Union  should  always  be  remembered  to 
your  everlasting  honour,  for  without  that,  it  had  been  impos- 

Of  MaH^riiugh;  ^i!  i:'J:l9S '  ''^''''''  ''"""*^  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess 
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sible  for  tlie^^  people  to  have  supported  themselves  for  a 
month."  Thu  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  queen  derived 
some  little  freedom  from  her  communication  with  her  northern 
magnates  when  the  Union  was  ratified,  since  "these  peo-.le" 
signify  Ilarley  ..nd  his  coadjutors,  from  among  whom  her  tory 
ministry  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  duchess  of  IVIarlborough  was  not  the  only  person  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  Union.  Tjord-chancellor  Soniers, 
soon  after  president  of  the  council,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  cruel  torture-laws  per*  aining  to  the  Scottish 
national  constitution,  which,  together  with  many  savage  custom^ 
in  executions,  were  among  the  worst  abuses  w  Inch  this  salutary 
union  swept  away.  Lord  Somers  had  the  baseness  to  oppose 
the  abolition  of  torture,  appointed  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of' 
the  Scottish  council  of  state,  "  until  after  the  death  of  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales."'  The  tragedy  of  Nevill  Payne, 
the  Jacobite,  being  tortured  to  death  under  the  regency  of 
Mary  II.,  at  a  time  when  this  Somers  was  in  the  English 
ministry,  cannot  be  forgotten ;  his  argument  would  betray  the 
use  his  colleagues  in  Scotland  had  made  of  it  since  the  Revo- 
lution. Torture  •  .^  likewise  used  as  a  power  of  ehcitinj,' 
evidence  in  crimir.'d  i^juses,  as  the  London  Gazette,  published 
in  the  reign  of  ^^^nUma  and  Mary,  fully  proves.^ 

Notwithstanding  -ll  opposition,  the  measure  was  passed 
earlv  in  the  year  1707,  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  Queen 
Anne  signed  the  Union,  and  ratified  it,  with  great  state,  in 
presence  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  her  own  ministers,  and 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  In  the  act  of 
signing  the  ratification,^'  the  queen  is  said  to  have  made  use 
of  words  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  statist  than  herself. 
"  The  union  with  Scotland,"  she  said,  "  is  the  happiness  of  my 
reign."'     On  the  same  day,  April  24th,  1707,  her  majesty 

*  Continuation  of  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  ix.  p.  228. 

'  The  London  fnizette,  of  April  1689,  more  than  once  mentions,  with  the  cool- 
ness of  customary  occurrence,  that  the  murderer  of  sir  George  Lockliiirt  Inul 
been  repeatedly  tortured  by  order  of  the  Scottish  council,  to  force  hini  to  disdose 
his  accomplices,  without  effect.     Brit.  Museum.  ^  See  vignette. 

<  Vie  de  la  reino  Anne  Stuart,  printed  at  Amsterdimi,  1715;  and  Ethuund 
Calamy's  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
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dissrlved  the  last  f^ngrlish  house  of  commons,  and  finallx 
moned  the  first  united  p--hamerit  of  Great  Britain  i  i 
on  the  ensuing  October  23rd.  The  queen  celebrat.  ae 
Union  by  a  national  frstival.  a  fe.v  days  afterward.^  ,he 
went  in  solemn  proces...,,  to  St  P.ul's  cathedral,  on  May- 
day  1707,  when  she  returned  hearty  thanksgivings  for  the 
successful  completion  <.f  an  art  of  legislature,  .vldch  she  ri-htlv 
foretold  would  prove  the  true  happiness  of  her  reifrn  \he 
magnificent  routine  of  ceremonial  which  attended  her  majesty's 
May-day  festival  was  an  easy  and  pleasant  part  of  the  affair  • 
but,  owm,2-  to  the  corrupt  mode  in  which  her  minisf-v  brought 
the  Union  into  practical  effect,  Scotland,  in  the  e  of  a 

fe-x  ensmng  weeks,  was  .Mlmost  in  a  state  of  open  ion 

The  queei^s  attention  was,  about  the  same  perio     diverted 
rom  these  affairs  of  vital  moment  concerning  her  realms,  to  a 
fresl.  'xplosion  of  palace-dissension,  arising  from  a  cause  which 
for  auee  succeeding     ^ars,  left  her  little  peace  in  the  hours 
0  domestic  retiremei.        The  strife  originated  in  the  furious 
ralousy  now  manifested  in  the  behaviour  of  the  duchess  of 
.\..irlborough  against  her  kinswoman,  Abigail  Hill      There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  from  the  extraordinary  part  taken  by  the 
queen  in  the  secret  marriage  of  this  attendant  with  her  page 
Samuel  Masham,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  duches.s  of  M^l' 
borough  against  her  kinswoman  had  burst  into  open  fury  before 
that  wedhick,  which  did  not  occur  until  the  summer  of  1707 
The  poor  queen  certainly  played  a  strange  part  in  the  trans " 
action,  forgetting  her  sovereign  dignity  so  far,  as  to  go  into  a 
corner  of  the  palace  to  become  Mituess  of  a  stolen  marriage 
between  two  persons  of  full  age,  who  had  the  leave  of  no  per' 
son  to  ask  concerning  their  union,  exceptin-  .erhapsher  own" 
out  of  deference.     And  the  queen  condc  .ended  to  such  ar' 
rangement,  in  order  that  all  parties  might  keep  their  ears  safe 
from  a  furious  explo.  on  of  wrath  from  the  imperious  duchess ; 
the  whole  forms  a  palace-incident  too  ridiculous  for  belief 
were  it  not  verified  on  all  sides.     How  long  the  knot,  tied  in 
tre  presence  of  majesty,between Abigail  and  Samuel  woidd  have 
remamcd  concealed  in  romantic  mystery  there  is  no  knowing  if 
poor  queen  Anne,  whose  hand,  like  that  of  her  unfortunate  an- 
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cestors,  was  ever  open  to  give,  had  not  thought  proper  to  dower 
the  bride  very  handsomely  from  the  privy-purse, — a  fund  which 
the  Marlborough  duchess  guarded  with  angry  watchfuhiess. 

"  The  conduct,"  says  the  duchess,  "  both  of  the  queen  and 
Abigail,  convinced  me  there  was  some  mystery :  thereupon  I 
set  myself  to  inquire  as  particularly  as  I  could  into  it,  and 
in  less  than  a  week's  time  I  discovered  that  my  cousin  was 
become  an  absolute  favourite;  that  the  queen  herself  was  pre- 
sent at  her  marriage  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  lodgings,  at  which  time 
her  majesty  had  called  for  a  round  sum  from  .the  privy-purse."' 
To  add  to  these  enormities,  the  inquiring  duchess  ascertained 
"  that  Mrs.  Masham  came  often  to  the  queen  when  the  prince 
was  asleep,  [he  was  then  a  declining  invalid,  and  took  naps  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,]  and  she  was  generally  two  hours  every 
day  in  private  with  her.     And  I  likewise  then  discovered, 
beyond  all  dispute,  Mr.  Harley's  correspondence  and  interest 
at  court  by  the  means  of  this  woman."     She  adds,  "  I  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  such  an  instance  of  ingratitude, 
and  should  not  have  believed  it,  if  there  had  been  any  room 
for  doubting."     The  duchess  wrote  a  most  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  these  trivial  circumstances  to  her  husband,  who  re- 
plied  to  her  inflated  complaints  with  the  same  calmness  and 
good  sense  which  had  aided  him  in  attaining  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  ambition.     "  The  wisest  thing,"  he  wrote,  "  is  to 
have  to  do  with  as  few  people  as  possible.     If  you  are  sure 
Mrs.  Masham  speaks  of  business  to  the  queen,  I  should 
think  you  might,  with  some  caution,  tell  her  of  it,  which  would 
do  good ;  for  she  certainly  must  be  grateful,  and  will  mind 
what  you  say." '    The  duchess  did  not  heed  the  temperate 
advice  of  her  husband,  but  inflamed  her  mind  with  cogitations 
on  the  barbarity,  ingratitude,  and  wickedness  of  the  "  queen's 
intrigues  "  with  her  cousin,— a  homely  dresser,  or  chamber- 
woman.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  word  "  intrigues " 
could  apply  to  her  majesty's  conversations  with  her  authorized 
servant  during  the  day-slumbers  of  her  invalid  and  declining 
husband,  since  it  was  on  Abigail  Masham  all  personal  assist- 

'  Conduct,  p.  184. 
•  Dated  Meldest,  Germany,  June  3, 1707  j  Conduct,  p.  186. 
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T  f  *^^  9"^»  «^1^'^^  i»  attending  on  him  deTolved  ■ 
and  a  night  she  slept  on  a  pallet,  in  the  ante-chamber  to  he^ 
majesty  8  bed-room,  within  caU.'  The  queen  often  supported 
pmice  George  when  he  was  labouring  under  his  iiadful 
attacks  of  asthma,-  and  she  required  some  help  beyond  what 
her  own  strength  could  afford. 

The  time  has  been  noted  when  the  queen's  government 
made  use  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  in  France  as 
a  means  of  annoying  Louis  XIV.;  of  course  their  leader, 
Cavalher,  with  his  comrades,  (being  guerillas,  caUed  cami. 
sards,)  received  a  warm  welcome  in  London,  when  they  took 
.Mter  under  queen  Anne's  protection  from  the  wrath  of  their 
hng  Scarcely  were  they  settled  as  refugees,  when  the  lively 
spmts  of  the  natives  of  the  South  began  to  effervesce  in  a 
style  extraordma^  even  among  the  numerous  sectarians  of 
Great  Bntam  Their  ministers,  after  remaining  in  trances  or 
slumbers,  such  as  would  in  these  days  have  been  caUed  mes- 

Z!'l,ffiT  ™' '"/™'>""'J  P'opheeies,  that  the  government 
thought  fit  to  interfere.     John  Aude  and  Nicholas  Facio,  for 
prmtmg  and  publishing  the  writings  of  Elias  Marion,  wre 
sentenced  to  be  perched  on  a  scaffold  at  Charing-croi  and 
he  Royal  Exchange,  with  papers  m  their  hats  signifying 
heir  cnme;  "and,"  adds  Calamy,  "they  actually  offered 
accordmgly."     Such  a  proeeeduig  was  not  a  very  hospitlbk 
transaction.     It  seems  that  the  dissentei.  of  EnglZwl^ 
exceedmgly  angry  with  their  flighty  alUes,  consideAig,  justly! 
that  they  brought  scandal  on  them  by  breaking  up  the  bonds 
t:Z     :\  tr\^!>lS'>oi  family,  named  Lacy,  S 
S  l;r,      "^  *'  •'T*  P"'"'^'"'^  ^y  '^"^g  Ws  wedded 
iLTJt^.u   T       '"'""''  '''"•  ™  •"•'  =•  candle-snuffer 
^"an!  r  t.     ",  "''  '"''  ^"^  '^"^ievei  by  the  Cevennois 
as    ^  enlightened  person."     Edmund  Calamy,  the  learned 

ttr&,!r""'T  ^'^\'^  "^"^^'y  ="  Salter's-hall  against 

BulkeL     ^"^■'^'^gr^'t'"' New  Prophets."     Sir  Richard 

promled  h.  Z^      u"""^"^  ^•'""^■°™'  *'«•  had  been 
pnimMed  by  the  French  prophets  to  be  made  "t.U  ard 

■  I  ™>  Dartmouth's  Notes. 
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Straight  as  a  poplar  tree/'  put  forth  an  answer  in  favour  of 
the  prophets,  and  a  paper-war  ensued. 

Whilst  the  consort  of  the  queen  lived,  the  dissenter^i  always 
had  a  friend  at  court,  who  made  common  cause  with  them. 
Calamy  sent  a  presentation -copy  of  his  "Caveats"  to  his 
royal  highness  prince  George,  ''who,"  to  use  his  words,  "re- 
ceived  it  very  graciously,  and  put  it  in  the  window-seat  of  his 
bedchamher,  as  if  it  were  among  the  books  under  course  of 
perusal.     Her  sacred  majesty  queen  Anne,  one  day  paying  a 
domiciUary  visit  in  the  apartment  of  her  spouse,  espied  this 
new  book,  and  asked  him  'how  he  came  by  it?'— 'It  was 
given  me  by  the  author,'  replied  the  prince.    Upon  which  the 
queen  observed,  '  that  she  thought  she  might  have  expected 
such  a  present.' "     Perhaps  here  was  some  passing  shade  of 
jealousy  of  her  royal  authority,  but  her  words  fell  not  un- 
heeded.     Mr.  Justice  Chamberlain,  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber  to  the  prince,  hurried  to  the  author,  and  reported 
the  words  of  her  majesty.     Calamy  says,  "  that  he  had  his 
book  handsomely  bound,  and  offered  it  to  queen  Anne  by  the 
hands  of  her  rising  favourite,  Abigail  HUl,  (who  was  then 
privately  married  to  Mr.  Masham).'^     This  measure  drew 
down  on  the  unfortunate  dissenter's  head  a  raging  storm  from 
her  imperious  grace  of  Marlborough.    The  poor  man  finished 
his  little  episode  of  royalty  with  mysterious  lamentations  on 
'the   impossibility  of  knowing  how   to    proc        in  "court- 
matters,"  and  with  reproaches  to  his  friend  o.  the  pnnce's 
bedchamber  for  having  drawn  him  into  "a  scape."     This 
was  the  wrath  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  not  of  his  sove- 
reign  •   for  her  majesty  sent  Mr.  Forster,  page  of  her  back- 
stairs,' to  thank  the  gentle  dissenter  "  for  his  present  to  her, 
and  the  service  he  had  done  the  pubhc  by  appeanng  against 
^he  new  prophets."     The  terror  that  the  queen's  tyrant  in- 
spired  may  be  ascertained  by  this  little  anecdote,  and  still 
more,  that  Abigail  Hill,  of  full  age,  and  apparent  liberty  to 
please  herself,  (indeed,  she  must  have  been  what  is  usually 
called  an  old  maid,)  could  not  marry  a  fellow-servant  without 
keeping  so  unromantic  a  wedlo-k  profoundly  secret  to  the 
world  in  general.     The  poor  womau,  although  supported  by 
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her  royal  mistress,  actually  retained  her  own  name  for  more 
than  a  year,  for  fear  of  the  tigerish  rage  into  which  both  she 
and  queen  Anne  well  knew  the  Marlborough  duchess  would 
be  pleased  to  transport  herself. 

Very  much  perplexed  seems  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
to  have  been  m  her  endeavour  to  make  out  a  case  of  iniury 
to  herself,  or  to  any  one  else,  from  the  queen's  intimacy  with 
Abigail  Masham.     In  the  course  of  her  investigation    she 
says,  "My  reflection  quickly  brought  to  my  mind  many  pas- 
sages which  had  seemed  odd,  but  had  left  no  impressions  of 
jealousy.    Particularly  I  remembered  that,  a  long  while  before 
this  occurred,  being  with  the  queen,— to  whom  I  had  gone 
very  privately,  by  a  secret  passage  from  my  lodging  to  the 
royal  bedchamber,— on  a  sudden  this  woman,  Abigail    not 
knowmg  I  was  there,  came  in  with  the  boldest  and  gayest  air 
possible;  but  upon  the  sight  of  me,  stopped,  and  immediately 
asked,  makmg  a  most  solemn  curtsy,    'Did  your  majesty 
ring?'  and  then  went  out  again.     This  singular  behaviour 
needed  no  interpreter  now  to  make  it  unde-siood."'    All  these 
important  reminiscences  and  investigations  were    part    and 
parcel  of  the  delights  of  the  summer  seclusion   at  stately 
Wmdsor.     The  queen  and  her  attendant  had  already  been 
taken  to  task  and  duly  lectured  for  the  stolen  marriage  her 
majesty's  portion  of  the  objurgation  being  administered  in  the 
following  manner :    "  The  next  opportunity  I  had  of  being 
alone  with  the  queen,  I  could  not  forbear  putting  her  in  mind 
'that  she  used  to  say,  when  she  was  desired  to  keep  am  thing 
a  secret,  she  would  tell  it  however  to  me,  because,  according 
to  Montaigne's  observation,  telling  a  thing  to  a  friend,  is  only 
telling  it  to  oneself/  but  yet  she  had  kept  the  secret  of  my 
cousm  Hill  marrying  Mr.  Masham  a  long  time  from  me. 
But  the  only  thing  I  was  concerned  at,  that  it  plainly  showed 
a  chan-e  in  her  majesty  towards  me,  as  I  had  once  before 
observed  to  her,  when  the  queen  was  pleased  to  say,  'that 
It  was  not  she  that  was  changed,  but  mej  and  that  if  I  was 
the  same  to  her,  she  was  sure  she  was  to  me.'     The  queen 
added,  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness,  'I  believe  I  have 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
T  3 
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spoken  to  Masham  a  hundred  times  to  tell  you  of  her  mar- 
riage,  but  she  would  not/  This  startled  me,  and  bhnd  as  I 
had  been  before,  I  began  to  open  my  eyes  when  I  came  to 
reflect  upon  these  words,  which  plainly  implied  that  Mrs. 
Masham  bad  often  had  consultations  with  the  queen,  though 
she  would  not  have  been  tliought  to  presume  to  speak  to  her 
majesty  about  tliis,  or  any  thing  else.  When  I  asked  her 
about  her  secret  mamage,  she  [Mrs.  Masham]  told  me, '  She 
beheved  the  bedchamber  woman  had  told  the  queen  of  it,' '" 
so  far  was  she  from  owning  to  her  inquisitor  that  the  queen 
had  acted  as  witness  of  the  same. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  in  the  course  of  the  fierce  scrutmy 
henceforth  instituted  by  the  imperious  duchess  on  the  con- 
doling  gossiping  between  the  queen  and  Mrs.  Masham  in  the 
sick  room  of  the  dechning  prince,  how  she  betrays  the  system 
of  espionage  kept  up  by  her  on  these  important  palace  secrets. 
"  When  the  queen  went  privately  to  Abigail's  wedding  in  the 
Scotch  doctor's  chamber,"  says  the  duchess,  "  the  fact  was 
discovered  by  a  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the  under-servants, 
who  saw  her  [the  queen]  going  alone.  After  this,"  continues 
the  duchess,  "I  went  three  or  four  nights  together  to  the 
queen,  hoping  to  do  some  good  with  her;  but  I  generally 
founders.  Masham  in  the  waiting-room,  ready  to  go  in  as  I 
came  out.  One  of  these  times,  as  I  passed  by  her,  I  told  her 
that  I  had  a  desire  to  have  some  talk  with  her;  and  she 
answered  me  with  a  low  curtsy  and  a  great  deal  of  humility, 
'  that  she  would  wait  upon  me.'  "^ 

The  duchess  changed  her  mind  in  regard  to  her  first  inten- 
tion,  of  giving  "the  party  suspected"  of  ill  offices  with  the 
queen  a  sound  personal  rating ;  instead  of  which,  she  wrote 
to  her  an  angry  letter  from  Woodstock-palace.  The  superior 
style  of  the  answer  astonished  her,  and  she  became  convinced 
that  the  serving-maid  kinswoman  had  been  prompted  by  her 
other  cousin,  the  statesman  Harley.  Here  the  far-seeing 
duchess  was  mistaken,  for  Mrs.  Masham  wrote  in  a  better  style 

J  Coxe  Papers ;  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marltorough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson :  Brit. 
Museum,  inedited.  The  same  scene  is  printed  in  tlie  Conduct,  but  the  MS.  has 
for  more  matter  and  circumstance. 

3  Coxe  Papers  j  MS.  letter  before  cited,  hitherto  meOiled. 
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than  secretary  Harley,  or  the  duchess,  or  any  of  the  courtiers 
of  the  era,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  who  compares  their  re- 
spective compositions.     It  is  hkewise    undeniable  that   her 
letters  surpass  those  of  the  authors  and  poets  among  whose 
correspondence  they  are  found.'     Mrs.  Masham  had  a  large 
red  nose,  was  very  plain,  and  had  miserable  health;  but  she 
was  a  person  of  talent,  and  must  have  educated  herself  amidst 
the  privations  and  miseries  of  her  early  life.     It  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  circumventing  ingrati- 
tude  regarding  her  royal  mistress  on  which  the  duchess  rails 
in  theatrical  rant,  using  the  words  "  barbarous,"  «  horrid  " 
and  even  '^  ghastly."^     Much  trouble  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  queen,  if  she  had  authorized  Mrs.  Masham  to  say  to 
her  cous?n,  « The  confidential  intimacy  between  the  queen 
and  me  originated  with  yourself;  for  the  queen,  by  accident, 
overheard  you  railing  on  her  to  me,  and  expressing  loath- 
ing  and  hatred  to  her  person  without  provocation,  about  a 
mere  tnfle.     Hence  the  change  in  her  heart  and  affections 
towards  you."     But  this  was  never  done,  and  the  duchess 
continued  to  search  and  strike  in  the  dark,  like  a  blind  person 
enragod.     Perhaps,  if  she  had  known  or  even  believed  the 
cause,  her  self-sophistry  would  have  explained  it  away :  as,  for 
instance,  she  knew  the  abusive  and  taunting  letter  she  had 
written  to  the  queen,  in  her  rage  at  finding  her  majesty  un- 
wiUmg  to  appoint  her  son-in-law,  lord  Sunderland,  secretary 
of  state,  and  yet  she  could  wonder  that  the  queen  loved  her 
no  longer.     She  laid  the  fault  of  the  change  on  her  cousin, 
who  certainly  had  no  concern  with  that  epistle. 

The  queen's  attention  was  at  last  aroused  from  these  grovel- 
ling wrangUngs,  by  the  alarming  state  into  which  her  favourite 
measure  of  the  Union  had  plunged  Scotland.  Yet,  in  all 
justice,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  discontents  arose  from 
tne  flagrant  perversion  of  a  large  sum  the  English  parliament 
had  voted,  as  "  equivalent "  to  Scotland,  to  the  purposes  of 
private  interest  and  peculation,  for  no  tittle  of  which  was  the 
sovereign  accountable.     The  "  equivalent  money,"  which  was 

1  rt         .  _        _. 


•  See  the  Swift  Correspondence, 
abilities. 


Swift  himself  speaks  very  highly  of  her 
2  Ibid. 
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to  smooth  all  impediments  to  the  practical  workiiig  of  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England,  consisted  of  398,085/.  10*. 
paid  to  Scotland  as  indemnity  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
national  debt,  then  first  saddled  on  Scotland,  which  henceforth 
bore  an  equality  of  taxation  with  England  for  the  purposes  of 
paying  the  interest.    Unfortunately,  none  of  the  "  equivalent » 
found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  or  even  of  the  middle-class  tax-payers,  who  forthwith 
had  to  pay  imposts  on  malt,  salt,  and  aU  the  endless  inflictions 
of  the  excise.    The  poor  commonalty  showed  their  indignatioa 
by  pelting  the  twelve  wagons,  that  carried  the  "  equivalent 
money"  graciously  sent  by  the  queen's  ministry,  through  Edin- 
burgh  to  the  gates  of  the  castle.    Although  a  party  of  Scotch 
dragoons'  was  the  escort,  this  pitiless  pelting  could  not  be 
averted ;   indeed  the  guard,  as  well  as  the  money-carts,  took 
refuge  in  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  fortress,  thoroughly  en- 
cased  and  encrusted  with  mud.     No  sooner  was  the  treasure 
safely  lodged  in  the  castle,  than  a  plot  was  forthwith  hatched 
to  seize  it,  by  force  or  fraud,  and  efl'ect  a  division  somewhat 
different  from  that  intended  by  the  queen's  ministry.     John 
Kerr  of  Kersland,  esq.,  the  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  was 
one  of  those  persons  who,  like  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  aristocracy,  intrigued  on  both  sides,  and  made 
ready  to  swim,  either  as  Jacobite  or  revolutionist,  as  the  tide 
set  the  strongest ;  he  obtained  information  of  this  scheme,  or 
rather,  it  is  supposed,  contrived  it  himself,  and  forthwith  de- 
nounced it  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  to  receive  the 
largest  sUce  of  the  equivalent.     The  duke  seemed  sm'prised, 
but  requested  the  informer  "  to  go  into  the  measures  of  the 
conspirators ;"  and  that  he  might  do  so  with  security,  the  duke 
obtained  for  him  a  document,  called  "a  privy  seal,"  from  the 

queeu,^  to  this  effect : — 

«  Anne  R.  Whereas  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  Jolia 
Kerr  of  Kersland,  esq.,  and  of  the  services  he  performed  to  us  and  to  our  govern. 
ment,  we  therefore  grant  him  this  our  royal  leave  and  licence  to  keep  company 
and  associate  himself  with  ^h  as  are  disaffected  to  us  and  to  our  government, 
in  such  way  and  manner  as  he  shall  judge  most  for  our  service. 

«  Given  under  our  royal  hand,  at  our  castle  of  Windsor,  the  7th  of  July,  1707, 
of  our  roign  tl-.e  sixth,  year.  "  ^^^^'  ''^' 


Life  of  Edmund  Calamy,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 


2  Ihid.,  p.  65. 
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Queen  Anne's  hand  is  not  expected  to  be  found  among  dark 
and  treacherous  schemes  which  recall  to  memory  the  turbulent 
under-currents  of  plots  that  agitated,  not  only  public,  but  do- 
mestic life  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  spy  would  have  tempted  many  of  his  country- 
men to  their  ruin,  only  he  was  seen  coming  out  of  Godolphin's 
house  in  St.  James's-square  by  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  wrote 
the  news  to  the  circle  of  the  duchess  of  Gordon.*  Kerr's 
treachery  was  then  suspected. 

In  order  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
Kerr  of  Kersland  contrived  to  draw  the  Cameronians  into  a 
protestation  against  queen  Anne.  He  therefore  convened  a 
formidable  muster  of  those  fierce  sectarians,  the  followers  of 
"  preacher  Macmillan,"  who,  at  the  Mercat-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, made  a  public  declaration  against  Anne  queen  of  Scot- 
land, saying,  "  she  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Scotland  by  im- 
posing the  Union;"  affirming,  in  conclusion,  "that  it  was 
unlawful  to  pay  her  taxes,  or  render  her  obedience.'"  Such 
was  the  use  that  Kerr  made  of  the  above-quoted  document 
under  queen  Anne's  hand  and  privy-seal.  He  finished  by 
accusing  Godolphin  and  his  associates  of  bemg  Jacobites,  be- 
cause he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  supply  Edinburgh-castle 
with  ammunition  and  stores.  They,  it  appears,  scarcely  knew 
what  the  attachments  of  John  Kerr  of  Kersland  actually  were  j 
in  reality,  they  had  much  the  same  tendency  with  their  own 
devoted  affections  to  self-interest,  as  soon  as  the  most  suro 
method  of  securing  it  was  ascertained.  The  last  organiz  ,; 
struggle  against  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was  dis- 
solved  by  this  intrigue.  The  celebrated  "equivalent"  rested 
safely  in  the  fortress  of  the  good  city  until  it  was  divided 
among  those  v  ho  had  earned  it,^  and  the  whole  island,  content 
or  malcontent,  obeyed  ostensibly  the  sceptre  of  queen  Anne 
as  queen  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

While  the  Cameronians  manifested  their  discontent  at  the 

'  Calamy,  vol.  u.  pp.  65-67.  »  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

'  Lockhart  of  Carnwatli  gives  the  itemg  of  Hh  distribution  from  a  document 
which  no  one  has  gainsayed. 
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proceedings  of  Anne  the  First,  queen  of  Scotland,  by  formally 
deposing  her  at  the  Mercat-cross,  the  poets  of  the  north 
exhaled  their  indignation  in  a  diflferent  mode;  and  many 
quaint  and  comical  ballads  still  remain  in  oral  memory, 
which,  as  illustrative  of  the  Union,  must,  by  the  way,  be  pretty 
considerable  enigmas  to  "the  spinners  and  knitters  in  the 
sun,"  if  they  are  chanted  by  them  at  the  present  day.  The 
most  spirited  of  these  lays  invoked  the  name  of  queen  Anne,  in 
a  strain  of  any  thing  but  benediction,  to  the  hvely  air  called 
by  the  French  "  Je  mis  un  petit  tambour,"  which,  if  every 
nation  had  its  right,  is,  after  all,  an  old  Scotch  melody  ;— 

"  You're  right,  queen  Anne,  queen  Aiuie, 
You're  right,  queen  Anne,  queen  Anne ; 
You've  towed  us  in  your  hand, 

Let  them  tow  us  out  wha  can ! 
You're  right,  queen  Anne,  queen  Anne,  '^ 

You're  right,  queen  Anne,  my  daw ; ' 
You've  curried  the  old  mare's  hide. 

She'll  fling  nac  mair  at  you. 
I'll  tell  you  a  tale,  queen  Anne, 

A  tale  of  tr^  ye'll  hear. 
It's  of  an  auld  guid  man. 

That  had  a  good  grey  mare. 
He'd  that  mare  on  the  hills. 

And  twa  mair  in  the  sta'  ;* 
But  that  untoward  jade. 

She'd  do  no  good  at  a*. 
For  when  he  grathed^  that  mare. 

Or  curried  her  hide  fii'  clean. 

Then  she  would  stamp  and  wince. 

And  show  twa  glancing  een. 

*  *  ♦  • 

The  mare  she  scaped  away 

Frae  amang  the  deadly  stour. 
And  scampered  haim  to  him* 

Wha  ovght  *  her  ance  before. 
Take  heed,  queen  Anne,  queen  Anne, 
Take  heed,  queen  Anne,  my  dow  ; 
The  auld  grey  mare's  oursel. 
The  wise  auld  man  is  you." 


*  Dove. 

'  The  grey  mare  on  the  hills,  is  Scotland;  the  "twa  others  in  the  stall,"  are 
England  and  Ireland.  ^  Girthed.  *  The  heirs  of  James  II. 

'Owned.  Ou^ht,  as  the  past  of  the  verb  own,  is  still  vernacular  among  tlie 
■n-  i.  »__i! I-  f...^i.*  *^«  \a  \n  fViA  aamo  s«tisp.  48  in  the  above  ballad,  "he 

owned  her." 
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The  pride  of  the  Scots  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  extinction  of 
their  parliament  and  the  monarchical  dignity  of  their  separate 
realm,  as  they  told  to  the  world  in  the  following  historical 
song : — 

"Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory ; 
Fareweel  e'en  to  our  Scottish  name, 

Sae  famed  in  martial  story. 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands— 
Sic  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation  !" 

The  extreme  mildness  and  mercy  of  queen  Anne's  conduct, 
in  return  for  many  provocations,   (incited  by  such  lays  as 
these,)  was,  after  all,  the  best  pohcy,  even  had  she  studied  its 
mere  statistical  eflPect  instead  of  positively  refusing,  as  she  did 
to  shed  blood  on  the  scaflfbld  for  insurgency. 

Anne's  great  seal  was  cancelled  on  occasion  of  the  Union, 
and  a  new  one  designed :  instead  of  her  figure  being  deUne- 
ated,  as  formerly,  in  equestrian  progression,  with  greyhounds 
coursing  by  the  side  of  her  steed,  |j|r  majesty  was  represented 
seated  on  a  rock  as  Britannia,  with  the  Union  flag  flying  near 
her,  and  the  intersected  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George 
on  her  shield.' 

The  presence  of  the  most  influential  among  the  Scottish 
nobility,  when  attending  parliament  in  London,  afforded  some 
protection  to  the  queen,  and  aided  her  in  balancing  the  power 
of  the  faction  that  oppressed  her.  National  jealousy,  and 
party  jealousy,  forthwith  took  the  alarm,  and  spoke,  in  their 
accustomed  organs  of  lampoons  and  squibs,  against  the  northern 
inbreak.  The  well-known  assevf  -tion  of  the  queen,  in  her  first 
speech  after  her  accession,  that  "  her  heart  was  entirely  Eng- 
Hsh,"  had  passed  into  a  sort  of  motto-proverb,  and  was  in- 
scribed on  various  of  her  medals.  These  words  were  retorted 
by  EngUsh  satire,  as  a  taunt  on  her  supposed  partiality  to  the 
Scotch  after  the  Union  : — 

"  The  quoen  has  lately  lost  a  part, 
Of  her  •  entirely  English  heart ;' 
For  want  of  which,  by  way  of  botch, 
She  pieced  it  up  again  with  Scotch." 


'  Engravings  of  Medals  and  Seals ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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The  very  small  number  of  sixteen,  elected  as  their  represen- 
tatives  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  had  been  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  number  who  sat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  English  peers ; 
queen  Anne's  parliament,  however,  denied  such  noblemen  the 
privileges  of  their  English  peerages, — a  wrong  which  has  been 
rectified  at  a  later  period.  As  a  consolatory  mark  of  favour 
for  the  injury  of  depriving  the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords  as  duke  of  Brandon,  the  queen  stood  prod- 
mother  in  person  for  his  third  son ;  and  following  the  example 
of  the  celebrated  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
her  majesty  gave  the  boy  her  own  name  of  Anne,  unsheltered 
by  the  addition  of  any  masculine  baptismal  name.  The  noble 
young  Hamilton  was,  perforce,  called  "  lord  Anne,"  from  his 
infancy  to  his  arrival  at  guardsman's  estate ;  for  lord  Anne 
Hamilton,  although  not  quite  so  much  celebrated,  was  (like 
his  partner  in  nominal  affliction,  the  great  Anne  duke  de 
Montmorency)  a  valiant  soldier. 

Among  the  current  events  of  the  sixth  year  of  queen  Anne, 
an  odd  circumstance  occurred  in  regard  to  the  ambassador 
of  Peter  the  Great,  whic^ccasioned  important  alterations  in 
the  laws  of  this  country  concerning  foreign  ministers.     Prince 
Matveof,  after  attending  the  queen's  levee,  and  taking  formal 
leave  of  her  when  recalled   to  Russia,  was   arrested  in  St. 
James's-street,  on  the  writ  of  Mr.  Morton,  laceman  of  Co- 
vent-garden,  July  27,  1707,  and  hurried,  with  much  indignity, 
to  a  spunging-house.'      The  noble  Russian,  who  did  not  seem 
to  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  attack,  resisted  his  capture 
manfully,  laid  several  of  the  bailiff's  posse  low  in  the  kennel, 
and  wounded  grievously  more  than  one  of  them.     There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  shghtest  intention  to  wrong  the 
tradesman,  the  amount  of  that  and  other  debts  being  only 
50^.,  for  which  satisfaction  was  instantly  given.     Of  course 
the  Russian  ambassador  left  England  in  great  disgust,  and 
made  a  very  serious  complaint  to  the  czar  of  the  insult.    All 
beneficial  intercourse  of  trade  was  immediately  stopped  by  the 
czar,  who  likewise  threatened  a  declaration  of  war ;  on  which 
queen  Anne  entered  into   an  elaborate  explanation  that  the 
*  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet.     Tooue'u  Cluouology. 
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insult  did  not  orig^-'iate  from  any  wrong  intended  by  her  or 
by  her  ministers,  but  arose  from  the  rudeness  of  a  tradesman 
that  prince  Matveof  had  incautiously  employed.  Such  ex- 
planation, however  reasonable  it  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  queen  and  her  ministry,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  czar  Peter.  It  caused  him,  however,  to  write  a  very 
naive  and  original  epistle,  requesting  "  the  high  and  mighty 
princess  Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  return 
him  by  bearer  the  head  of  Morton,  the  laceman  of  Covent- 
garden,  together  with  the  heads  and  hands  of  any  of  his  aiders 
and  abettors  in  the  assault  on  prince  Matveof  that  her  majesty 
might  have  incarcerated  in  her  dungeons  and  prisons."  The 
queen,  who  had  very  little  knowdedgc  regarding  the  varied 
customs  and  manners  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was  at 
once  amazed  and  vexed  at  this  oriental  demand  of  the  heads 
and  hands  of  Mr.  Morton  and  the  bailiff's  followers  concerned 
in  executing  the  writ.  She  desired  her  secretary  "  to  assure 
the  czar,  that  she  had  not  the  disposal  of  any  heads  in  her 
kingdom  but  those  forfeited  by  thei|fraction  of  certain  laws, 
which  Mr.  Morton  and  his  posse  fflJH  not  infringed."  Czar 
Peter  either  could  not  or  would  not  believe  such  was  the  case, 
and  yet  he  had  himself  been  long  enough  in  England,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  studying  ship-carpentiy  at  Sayes-court,  Dept- 
ford,  to  know  that  Englishmen  did  not  have  their  heads  and 
hands  chopped  off  at  the  caprice  of  the  crown.  However,  if 
he  knew  better,  his  boyars  did  not,  and  the  angry  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  queen  Anne  or  her  ministers  continued 
for  two  years.^  Luckily  the  queen  or  her  council  thought  of 
sending  one  of  her  officials,  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  understood 
Muscovite  usages,  to  explain,  that  "  although  nothing  had  been 
acted  against  prince  Matveof  but  what  the  Enghsh  laws  al- 
lowed, yet  those  laws  were  very  bad  and  inhospitable  ones,  and 
that  her  majesty  had  had  them  repealed ;  so  that  his  imperial 
majesty's  ambassadors  could  never  be  subjected  to  such  an 
insult  and  injury  again."  Such  concession  was  no  compli- 
ment, but  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  the  queen,  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  of  her  capital,  was  glad  to  extend  to  all  the  ambas- 
^  TLe  Statt)  Paper-office  uuutaius  a  volumiuous  correspondence  on  this  incident. 
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sadors  and  resident-ministerss  who  came  to  England.  From  the 
reign  of  Anne,  the  persons  of  ambassadors  and  individuals 
of  their  suites  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  from 
arrest.' 

According  to  court  regulations,  the  persons  of  ambassadors 
had  previously  been  sacred  in  England,  but  not,  it  seems,  be- 
yond  the  precincts  of  the  royal  residences.     The  regulations 
of  queen  Anne  ^  prevented  the  recurrence,  not  only  of  discon- 
tent, but  of  more  violent  or  savage  scenes.     Perhaps  the  czar 
was  the  more  exacting,  regarding  the  indignity  offered  to  his 
envoy,  because  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  summer,  was 
paying  great  diplomatic  homage  to  his  rival,  Charles  XIL,  and 
treating  him  as  the  umpire  of  the  war  in  Germany.    The  defer- 
ence  paid  to  the  young  warlike  Swede  lasted  not  long ;  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  bestowed  on  him  no  further  attention, 
when  he  had  bowed  and  complimented  him  out  of  his  way.     It 
is  said  that  Charles  XII.  was  indignant  at  the  finery  of  Marl- 
borough's  dress ;  yet  even  his  rugged  temper  xclt  the  insinuating 
power  of  the  thorough-^ed  diplomatist.     Marlborough  was 
shocked  at  the  want  of  French,  and  bad  writing,  of  the  Swedish 
hero.    The  following  message  was  sent  to  queen  Anne,  written 
by  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  in  the  summer  of  1707:  "I 
am  to  make  the  king  of  Sweden's  (Charles  XII.)  excuse,  that 
his  letter  to  her  majesty  queen  Anne  is  not  in  his  own  hand. 
The   reason  given  me  was,   that  the    king   could  not  write 
French  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  hand-writing  of  Charles  XII.  is 
80  bad,  that  her  majesty  could  not  have  read  it.'" 

The  queen's  unwise  condescension,  in  making  herself  a  party 

'  A  wise  and  .just  law,  since  no  tradesman  is  compelled  to  give  them  credit,  or  to 
deal  otherwise  than  for  ready  money  ;  while,  previously,  the  most  infamous  impo- 
sitions were  known  to  have  taken  place  on  the  inexperience  of  foreigners. 

5  Instead  of  giving  ambassadors  precedence,  as  at  present,  u(!cordiiig  to  the 
date  of  their  several  arrivals,  t.iey  contended  for  it  according  to  the  supposed 
rank  of  the  sovereigns  they  represented;  and  such  being  a  point  of  fierce  contest 
always  at  issue  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  martial  and  political  arena  of 
Europe,  their  ambassiidors  in  England  debated  it  at  swords'  points,  fighting, 
aided  by  their  retinues,  at  nil  public  processions,  and  cutting  the  traces  of  each 
other's  coaches,  lest  the  line  should  bo  broken,  and  one  dash  in  before  the  otlicr. 
The  London  populace  infinitely  enjoyed  these  frays,  and  even  preferred  seeing  the 
•  mounseers'  fight,  to  witnessing  their  own  pugihstic  encounters. 

»Coxe  MS.;  Brit.  Museum.  ^ 
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at  the  secret  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill  and  Samuel  Masham, 
had  now  given  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  a  tangible  ob- 
ject of  rivalry  in  royal  favour,  which  had  long  caused  her  the 
most  restless  researches.  From  that  moment,  every  instance 
of  the  queen's  avoidance  of  her  violence,  or  manifestation  of 
resentment  for  her  unbearable  insolence,  was  construed  into 
the  effects  of  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  a  supplanter. 
Henceforth  she  loudly  rang  all  possible  changes  on  the  words 
"  gratitude''  and  "  ingratitude,"  as  if  she  herself,  and  con- 
nexions, had  not  owed  their  all  to  the  queen  she  was  abusing. 
An  historian,  taking  notice  of  her  vehement  complaints  of 
Mrs.  Masham's  thanklessness,  observes :  "  7t  is  true  she  was 
her  near  relative,  and  the  defect  of  base  ingratitude  seems  to 
run  in  her  family."  He  declares,  withal,  "  that  she  should 
have  chosen  her  watch-dog  on  the  queen,  when  she  became  too 
grand  or  too  indolent  to  perform  tK-".  needfid  office  of  keeping 
guard  on  her  from  a  better  breed. 

Whilst  the  duchess  was  in  the  mood  for  reviling,  she  penned 
the  queen  the  following  choice  epis^.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter  she  alludes  to  the  princess  sSphia,  whose  visit  to  Eng- 
land was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  queen,  as  to  occasion  it  to 
be  a  threat  alternately  held  over  her  by  two,  at  least,  of  the 

contending  parties  into  wliich  her  subjects  were  divided : 

THE  Duchess  of  MABLBOEouan  to  Queen  Anne.* 
{Und.er  the  usual  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 

"  August  6,  1707. 

«  Lord  Marlborough  has  written  to  me  to  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  count 
Wraticlaw's  picture,  and  in  the  same  letter  desires  me  to  ask  for  one  that  he  sent 
lord  treasurer,  [lord  Godolphin,]  which  came  from  Hanover,  which  I  have  seen 
»nd  which  I  know  you  would  not  have  me  trouble  you  with;  and  I  have  been  so 
often  discotiraged  in  things  of  this  nature,  that  I  believe  nobody  in  the  world  but 
myself  would  attempt  it.  But  I  know  Mrs.  Morloy's  intentions  are  good,  and  to 
let  lier  run  on  in  so  many  mistakes,  that  must  of  necessity  draw  her  into  great 
misfortunes  at  last,  is  just  as  if  one  should  pee  a  friend's  house  on  fire  and  let 
them  be  burnt  in  their  beds  without  endeavouring  to  wake  them,  only  because 
they  had  taken  laudanum,  and  did  not  desire  to  ba  disturbed. 

"This  is  the  very  case  of  poor  dear  Mrs.  Morley  ;  nothing  seems  agreeable  to 
her  but  what  comes  from  the  artifices  of  one,  that  has  always  been  reported  to 
have  a  great  talent  that  way." 

This  clause  seems  to  point  at  Mrs.  Masham,  against  whom 

..I..  ,.„viiv.3i3  iitxu.  iiOr    ucciarcu  uucxi  War. 

'  Ralph's  Answer  to  the  Conduct.  3  Coxo  MS. ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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«  I  heartily  wish  she  [the  queen]  may  discover  her  true  friends  before  she 
Buffers  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge ;  but  as  tor  the  business  of  calling  for  the 
princess  Sophia  over,  I  don't  think  that  will  be  so  easily  prevented  as,  perhaps, 
she  rthe  queen,  to  whom  the  letter  is  written]  may  flatter  herself  )t  will,  though 
I  can't  think  there  can  be  many,  at  least  that  know  how  ridiculous  a  creatwe  she 
rthe  princess  Sophia]  is,  that  can  be  in  their  hearts  for  her." 

«  But  we  are  a  divided  nation,"  resumes  the  self  sufficient  censurer  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  her  contemporaries.  "  Some  are  Ja«obit«s,  that  cover  them- 
selves  with  the  name  of  tory,  and  yet  are  against  the  crown ;  others  are  so  igno- 
rant  that  they  really  believe  the  calling  over  any  of  the  house  of  Hanover  will 
secure  the  succession  and  the  Protestant  religion.  And  some  of  those  gentlemen 
that  do  know  better,  and  that  have  for  so  many  years  supported  the  true  interest 
acainst  the  maUce  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  enemies  of  this  government,  I 
suppose  will  grow  easy,  and  will  grow  pretty  indifferent,— at  least  in  what  they 
mav  be  of  no  ill  consequence,  further  than  in  displeasing  the  court,  not  only  b 
this  of  the  princess  Sophia,  but  in  any  thing  else  that  may  happen.  As  Mrs, 
Morley  orders  her  affairs,  she  can't  expect  much  strength  to  oppose  any  thing 
where  she  is  most  concerned.  .,  t,     .  ,  , 

»  Finding  Mrs.  Morley  has  so  little  time  to  spare,  unless  it  be  to  speak  to 
those  who  are  more  agreeable,  or  that  say  what  she  likes  on  these  subjects,  1  have 
taken  the  libeHy  to  write  an  answer  to  this,- which  you  will  say  is  sincere,  and 
can  be  no  great  trouble  only  to  sign  it  with  Morley." 
It  is  an  enigma  to  know  what  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
meant  by  the  last  paragraph  of  this  epistle,  unless  she  had 
finished  up  the  insult  W  enclosing  an  answer  to  her  own 
audacious  attack,  mimicflhg  the  manner  of  the  queen^s  pro- 
bable  reply.     She  could  not  mean  an  answer  to  the  small 
matter  of  business  relative  to  the  queen's  pictures,  which  she 
makes  the  excuse  of  venting  her  evil  feelings  in  this  unique 
performance,  because  she  only  asks  for  the  unofficial  signature 
of  "  Morley."     The  folly  of  reviling  the  princess  Sophia,  in 
her  low-caste  term  of  "  creature,"  could  only  have  been  per- 
petrated  by  one  who  cared  for  no  consequences  but  the  free 
ebullition  of  her  own  spite  and  spleen.     The  brow-beating 
style  of  the  epistle  proves  the  terms  on  which  she  lived  with 
the  queen  in  the  summer  of  1707. 

But  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  not  the  only  one  of 
queer  Anne's  subjects  that  held  vexatious  controversies  with 
her  majesty  at  the  same  period.  The  diary  left  by  the 
venerable  herald-king,  sir  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy,  contains 
most  amusing  minutes  of  the  disputes  he  had  with  his  liege 
lady,  on  account  of  her  persistance  in  bestowing  knighthood 
^..  Lr.  wiilinm  Tfpnd  of  Durham-vard.  whom  she  called  her 
ocuUst.       Sir  Peter  formally  placed  before  her  majesty  the 
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following  cogent  list  of  professional  objections  to  the  said 
knighthood.'  Firsti-  'because  the  man  the  queen  delighted 
to  honour  was  a  cot:  l.r*s  son  in  a  certain  town  called  Hales- 
worth,  county  Suffolk.  Secondly,  because  he  had  passed  his 
youth  travelling  in  the  said  pleasant  county  in  the  service 
of  a  mountebank,  officiating  as  his  "  Mr.  Merriman."  Thirdly, 
notwithstanding  his  name  of  Read,  the  queen's  knight  and 
oculist  could  neither  read  nor  write.  And  worse  than  all, 
he  had  fraudulently  appropriated  a  certain  blue  griffin 
segriant,  pertaining  to  a  worshipful  family  of  the  Reads  in 
county  Suffolk,  to  which  animal  he  had  no  hereditary  right. 
Sir  Peter  meant  to  proceed  against  good  queen  Anne's  me- 
dical merry-andrew,  and  bring  him  under  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  the  court  of  arms  could  inflict  touching  the  said 
wrongful  blue  griffin.  The  queen  replied,  "  that  she  knighted 
Read  because  he  had  saved  the  eyesight  of  many  thousands 
of  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  curing  them  of  bhndness."  The 
same  year,  her  majesty  hkewise  knighted  her  physician, 
Edward  Haines,  whose  parents,  sir  Peter  informed  her,  "  sold 
herbs  in  Bloomsbury-market,"  wiSresoever  that  might  be. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  sir  William  Read  had  avaUed 
himself  of  some  valuable  specific  sold  by  his  former  master, 
the  mountebank,  and  that  the  queen  herself  had  felt  per- 
manent benefit  from  it.  The  wrath  of  the  Norroy  herald 
was  ineffectual,  the  queen's  knights  remained  sir  William 
and  sir  Edward,  despite  of  the  flaws  found  in  their  pedigrees. 
The  dispute  was  but  a  droll  interlude  among  the  stormy 
scenes  which  occurred  at  cabinet  councils,  where  the  queen 
was  often  agitated  by  the  attacks  of  the  family  junta  who  now 
entirely  composed  it.  On  one  of  these  occasions  her  majesty 
rose  up  in  a  flutter,  and  overthrew  the  chair  on  which  she  had 
been  seated.  From  this  movement,  an  augury,  in  jest,  was 
drawn  by  the  triumphant  family-faction,  that  the  queen  meant 
it  as  a  type  or  emblem  of  their  overthrow,— a  playful  allusion 
to  which  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter,  preserved  among  the  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke 

•  MS.  diary  of  sir  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy  king-at-arms. 
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of  Devonshire,  from  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  and  wife  to  Godolphin's  son : — 

Lady  Rialton^  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshibk. 
##««»*  "  Sept.  23,  1707. 

"  I  leave  this  place,  as  does  the  duchess  of  Marlhorough,  for  St.  Albans;  lord 

G ,  and  lord  R ,  and  your  slave,  for  lord  Kerr's  (?)j  from  thence  to  New- 

market,  where  your  lord's  expected.     Wee  hear  he  can't  stay  for  your  grace. 

«  JFee  are  every  hour  expecting  to  hear  of  three  or  four  new  ministers  in 
great  places,  but  the  manner  of  the  work  is,  I  own,  what  delights  me  extremely, 
though  I  hear  you,  madam,  have  had  some  meetings  with  htm. 

"  Wee  are  all  well  here,  and  like  mightily  the  queen's  throwing  bark  her  chair 
being  a  strong  argument  for  the  dissolution.  AU  letters,  wee  hear,  are  opened; 
this  can't  be,  because  it  comes  by  a  servant  of  the  ducliess  of  Marlborough's.  I 
am,  my  lord  duke's,  and  your  grace's,  with  great  sincerity  and  respect,  most 
ftuthfol,  obedient,  and  humble  servant,  «  Htt.  Rialton."* 

Her  majesty  passed  the  heat  of  the  summer  at  Windsor, 
pursuing  her  usual  amusement  of  hunting  the  stag  in  her 
high- wheeled  chaise  :  the  queen  must  have  had  great  skill  in 
driving,  or  that  species  of  good  luck  which  often  attends 
persons  of  headlong  courage,  or  she  would  have  met  with  a 
series  of  disasters  similar  to  that  which  befell  her  friend  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  when  following  the  royal  hunt  on  her 
majesty's  track  in  the  sa^e  species  of  vehicle.  The  duchess 
gives  a  hvely  description  of  her  fall,  and  her  letter'  at  the 
same  time  affords  a  view  of  life  at  Windsor-castle  one  hundi-ed 
and  forty  years  ago. 

THE  Duchess  of  Somerset  to  the  Duchess  op  Devonshire.'' 

"  Windsor,  Sept.  y'  30th,  1707. 

"I  hope,  dearest  madam,  this  will  find  you  at  London,  and  well  after  your 
ioumey  I  am  very  glad  you  think  of  coming  to  stay  some  days  here,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  keep  you  in  every  thing  but  lodging,  and  do  all  I  can  to  incline 
you  to  like  Windsor,  though  I  must  own  we  have  not  much  diversion.  But  if 
sixpenny  omber  lomhre-]  will  be  any,  you  may  have  plenty  of  gamesters,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  lady  Harborough  here;  for  though  she  haa  \\s\  the  goute  in 

>  Lord  Godolphin  and  his  son,  lord  Rialton,  the  husband  of  the  writer.  "  Lord 
Kerr's"  does  not  seem  so  intellgible,  without  we  have  mistaken  the  word  for  lord 
Kent,  afterwards  duke  of  Kent,  and  the  head  of  the  powerful  Gray  family.  He 
was  lord  high- chamberlain,  and  a  whig. 

a  The  letter  being  signed  Htt.  Rialton,  the  first  name  seeming  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion  of  Henrietta;  but  the  construction  of  the  epistle  is  more  like  that  of  a  lord 
than  a  lady,  and  the  indication  of  the  Christian  name  shows  that  it  rrmst  be  written 
by  lady  Rialton.  »  Devonshire  Papers  (inedited),  copied  by  permission. 

"  The  daughter  of  lady  Russell.  The  duchess  of  Devonshire  had  newly  come 
to  her  title. 
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her  hand,  tis  now  go  much  better,  that  she  thinks  she  shaU  be  able  to  come 
a-Satur(ky,  in  order  to  come  into  waiting  [on  her  m^'esty],  or  a-Mmiday.  I  hope 
she  will  have  better  luck  than  I  had;  for  I  was  overturned  in  the  chaise^  vested 

'^^:.!r  i.^^'f^  ^  *^*'".?I'*  ^  ^^"^  ^^^"""^  *"  ™y  '^'^e^'  ^''t.  thank  God,  I  had 
as  bttle  hurt  as  was  possible. 

"I  am,  deare  madam,  y'  grace's  most  faithfull,  humble  servant, 

"  E.  SOMBBSET." 

The  duchess  seems  to  connect  the  overturn  in  the  chaise  with 
the  duties  of  the  lady  in  waiting,  who  was  evidently  expected 
to  follow  her  royal  mistress  in  her  dangerous  pastime,  in  the 
same  species  of  dangerous  vehicle. 

Without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  the  wrangling  corre- 
spondence addressed,  at  this  period,  from  Woodstock  to  Mrs. 
Masham  at  Windsor,  wherein  the  queen  is  not  mentioned^ 
although  her  majesty's  favour  was  the  object  of  dispute,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  queen  took  away  the  interesting  bride, 
Abigail,  with  her  Samuel,  to  attend  on  her  at  the  Newmarket 
October  meeting,  where  the  royal  family  remained  a  whole 
month.  Her  majesty  returned  to  town  in  time  to  open  her  first 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  November  6, 1707,  when  she  made 
a  speech  containing  her  usual  entr^ties  that  good-will  and 
friendship  might  prevail  among  aU  ranks  and  parties  of  her 
subjects,  especially  in  regard  to  cementing  the  newly-made 
Union.  The  Scotch,  in  an  access  of  discontent,  were  abeady 
getting  up  petitions  for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  the  English 
were  giving  themselves  a  superfluity  of  arrogant  airs  on  the 
disgrace  and  displeasure  they  felt  at  being  associated  in  one 
senate  with  their  northern  neighbours,  and  showed,  withal,  no 
slight  touches  of  that  jealousy  of  the  queen's  Scottish  con- 
nexions, which  formed  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Turning  from  these  pubUc  troubles  to  the  internal 
warfare  in  her  palace,  the  queen  still  strove  to  soothe  the  rage 
of  her  tyrant-duchess,  by  letters  fuU  of  the  most  submissive 
expressions.  On  her  majesty's  return  to  Kensington,  where 
she  went  to  reside  on  account  of  the  prince's  asthma  during 
the  foggy  month  of  November,  she  indited  the  following 
epistle,  as  an  apology  for  leaving  unanswered  the  foregoing 
inimitable  missive  from  the  duchess,  and  a  series  in  the  same 
style  which  is  not  forthcoming;  the  tenour,  however,  appcurs 
'  The  chaise  was  the  hunting-chair. 
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from  the  queen's  letter,  to  consist  of  threats  of  Marlborough's 
resignation  as  commander-in-chief,  and  of  lord  Godolphin  as 
lord  treasurer,— threats  which  they  by  no  means  mtended  to 
carry  into  execution.     Letters,  at  once  sneering,  taunting, 
and  insolent,  like  the  last  quoted  from  the  pen  of  the  duchess, 
were  answered  by  the  queen  with  depression  of  spirit  almost 
amounting  to  sadness.     It  was  the  failing  health  of  her  hus- 
band   that  Anne   foresaw   would,  in    a  few  short   months, 
leave  her  alone  in  the  world,  which  made  her  majesty  thus 
lower  herself,  that  there  might  be  peace,  in  his  time  at  least, 
among  the  usually  turbulent  elements  of  her  household  and 

cabinet  council. 

QuBBN  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of  Maeibobough.^ 
(Under  the  names  of  MorUy  and  Freeman) 

"  Kensington,  Oct.  30tli. 
«.  Tf  I  have  not  answered  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's  letters,  (as  indeed  I  should  have 
done  )  I  beg  she  would  not  impute  it  to  any  thing  but  the  apprehensions  I  wa.  in 
Sng  what  might  add  to  the  ill  impressions  she  has  of  me.     Fm-  though 
SeS  we  are  both  in  the  same  opinion  in  the  main,  I  have  the  misfortune  that  I 
c^not  agree  exactly  in  every  thing,  and  therefore  what  I  say  is  not  thought  to  have 
SeXlour  of  reason  in  it,  which  makes  me  reaUy  not  care  to  enter  into  particu- 
C     TlZgh  I  am  unwiUir-  to  do  it,  'tis  impossible  to  help  givmg  some  answer 
to  Yotir  last  letter,  in  which  I  find  you  think  me  insensible  of  every  thing.  I  am 
ve^BorrY  you,  who  have  known  me  so  long,  can  give  way  to  such  a  thought  as 
S  a  d^  not  think  the  parting  with  my  lord^  Marlborough  and  my  lord  rea- 
suJer  rOodolphin]  as  of  much  consequence,'  because  I  did  not  mention  any  thing 
S^mv  lord  Marlborough's  kind  letter  concerning  me.     The  reason  of  that  was. 
I  Slv  wa«  in  a  great  hurry  when  I  writ  to  you,  and  not  having  time  to  write 
on  tt^at  subject  to  £o<A,  I  thought  it  was  the  most  necessary  to  endeavour  to  let 
him  see  he  had  no  reason  to  have  suspicions  of  any  one's  havmg  power  with 
^rbSes  himself  and  mv  lord  treasurer.  [Godolphin,]  and  I  hope  they  will  be- 
Zeme      Can  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  think  I  can  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  sensible 
of  ttie  great  services  that  my  lord  Marlboroughand  lord  treasurer  have  done  me? 
nor  of  the  great  misfortune  it  would  be  if  they  should  quit  my  service      No, 
Ze '  you  (Lmot  believe  me  so  void  of  sense  and  gratitude.     I  never  did,  nor 
^er  lill,  give  them  any  just  reason  to  forsake  me.     They  have  too  much 
JTnour   and  too  sincere  a  love  for  their  comitry.  to  leave  me  without  a  cause, 
3  I  bee  vou  will  not  add  that  to  my  other  misfortunes  o^  pushing  them  onto 
Si  an  unjust  and  unjustifiable  action.     I  think  I  had  best  say  no  more,  for 
fear  of  being  thought  troublesome." 

Or  rather,  the  queen  felt  she  was  too  near  the  truth,  by 
expressing'  her  consciousness  of  whose  restless  spirit  it  was 
that  agitated  her  cabinet  councillors.     She  concluded  with 

»  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  200,  210. 
«  Both  the  queen  and  his  wife  often,  according  to  long  custom,  spoke  of  him 
thus,  infltead  of  as  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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words  sufficiently  honeyed  to  cover  the  mistake  in  her  last 
sentence : — 

"  Bat  whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  shall  always  preserve  a  most  sincere  and 
tender  passion  for  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  to  my  last  moments." 

The  humiliating  passages  in  this  epistle  were  not  deemed 
sufficiently  expiatory  by  the  iGroward  recipient.  The  queen 
was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  visage  with  which 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  resumed  her  duties  at  St.  James's. 
Her  style  of  countenance  eUcited  a  deprecatory  epistle  from 
her  majesty,  in  the  following  strain : — 

QtTEEK  Anne  to  the  DtJcnEss  of  Mablboeofgh. 
(Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 
"  Mt  dear  Mes.  Feeeman,  "  Saturday  night,  St.  James. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  renewing  the  request  which  I  have  often  made, 
that  you  would  banish  all  unkind  and  unjust  thoughts  of  your  poor,  unfortunate, 
fMthfiil  Morley.  I  saw,  by  the  glimpse  I  had  of  you  yesterday,  that  you  were 
full  of  'em.  Indeed  I  do  not  deserve  'em ;  and  if  you  could  see  my  heart,  you 
would  find  it  as  sincere,  as  tender,  and  passionately  fond  of  you  as  ever,  and  as 
truly  sensible  of  your  kindness  iu  telling  me  your  mind  freely  upon  all  occasions. 
Nothing  shall  ever  alter  me. 

"  Though  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  some  things,  I  will  ever  be  the 
same  to  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  who,  I  do  assure,  once  more,  I  am  more 
tenderly  and  sincerely  hers  than  it  is  possible  ever  to  express." 

The  queen's  letter  coming  up  to  the  duchess's  ideas  of  her 
own  deserts,  she  cor-descended  to  speak  on  the  subject  which 
had  caused  such  portentous  blackness  to  lour  on  her  counte- 
nance, on  her  first  meeting  her  royal  mistress.  It  then  ap- 
peared, that  the  said  louring  looks  were  preparatory  to  a 
severe  account  to  which  the  wrathful  dame  meant  to  call  her 
majesty  for  sundry  derelictions  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
in  omissions  of  answers  to  written  lectures  and  calls  unre- 
turned,  being  clear  avoidance  of  her  irate  cousin,  who  was 
greatly  inconvenienced  at  not  having  opportunity  of  giving 
vent  to  her  wrath,  or,  in  her  own  style  of  self-laudation, 
frankly  speaking  her  mind.  Yet  it  is  surprising  that,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  exaggerations  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  on  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  queen  and  her 
new  favourite,  she  is  unable  to  produce  one  tangible  instance 
of  injury,  or  even  the  least  indication  of  aggression  offered  to 
her  or  hers  by  either.     "  I  took  an  opportunity,"  writes'  the 

'  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  j  Coxe  MSS., 
inedited,  Brit.  Museum. 
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angry  duchess,  "  of  speaking  to  her  majesty  about  Mrs. 
Mdsham's  late  behaviour,"  which  behaviour  was  merely  keep- 
ing  out  of  the  way  of  various  ratings  in  preparation  for  her, 
—rather  in  a  sHnking  and  cowardly  manner  it  is  true,  yet 
femmine  cowardice  is  no  crime.  "  Nevertheless,  I  could  get 
from  the  queen  little  but  this;  'Masham  thought  you  were 
angry  with  her,  and  was  afraid  to  come  near  you/  Upon 
which  I  reasoned  a  good  while  with  the  queen,  askmg  'Why 
Masham  should  be  afraid,  if  she  had  done  me  no  injury?' 
All  ended  in  this,  that  the  queen  herseK  approved  of  what 
Masham  had  done;"  or  rather,  of  what  she  had  not  done,  as 
the  sins  for  which  hor  majesty  and  Masham  were  taken  to 
task  were  those  of  omission,  and  not  of  commission. 

Finding  that  Anne's  passiveuess  gave  very  imperfect  satis- 
faction to  her  ebullitions  of  fiery  rage,  the  duchess  went  to 
molest  the  prime-minister  Godolphin,  by  sending  him  to  lec- 
ture her  majesty.     Lord  Godolphin,  after  an  interview  with 
the  queen,  when  making  his  report,  either  real  or  pretended, 
told  her  grace  "that  he  had,  indeed,  convmced  the  queen 
that  Mrs.  Masham  was  in  the  wrong,  but  that  it  was  evident 
that'her  majesty  would  have  preferred  considering  her  to  be 
in  the  right."'     Tiie  result  was,  that  the  culprit  was  brought 
to  express,  in  writing,  a  request  "that  'the  duchess  would 
please  appoint  a  time  to  be  waited  on,  that  she  might  learn 
from  her  wherein  she  had  offended."     Accordingly  the  time 
was  set,  the  culprit  made  her  appearance,  and  the  duchess 
opened  her  list  of  grievances  by  saying,  "that  'it  was  very 
certain  that  she  [Masham]  took  frequent  occasions  of  going 
to  the  queen,  and  being  alone  with  her ;  and  that  as  she  took 
great  pains  to  conceal  these  facts  from  me,  it  was  a  sign  that  no 
good  was  meant  to  me  by  it.^    On  my  saying  so,  Mrs.  Masham 
appeared  to  cry,  and  made  a  protestation  '  that  she  had  never 
spoken  to  the  queen  about  any  thing  of  consequence,  on  y 
giving  her  now  and  then  a  petition  that  came  from  the  back- 
stairs,  just  to  save  me  the  trouble   of  doing  it.'^     Then  I 
observed,  '  How  extremely  changed  the  queen  was  m  her  dis- 

I  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  t^  Mr.  Hutcliinson;   Coxe  MSS., 
inedited,  Brit.  Museum.  s  Calamy's  presentation-copy  is  a  case  in  point. 
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position  to  me,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  some  ill  offices 
that  were  the  occasion/"' 

Here  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  proceeded  thus  far  with 
praiseworthy  caution,  made  a  mistake,  perhaps  only  a  verbal 
one ;  indeed,  she  evidently  thought  she  was  saying  something 
very  satisfactory.  She  answered,  that  "  She  was  sure  the 
queen,  who  had  loved  the  duchess  so  extremely,  would  always 
be  kind  to  her."—"  Thus,"  exclaims  the  duchess,  interrupt- 
ing  her  own  detail,  "  she,  who  pretended  just  before  to  live 
at  so  humble  a  distance  from  the  queen,  should  forget  herself, 
and  in  the  very  next  breath  take  upon  herself  to  know  so 
much  of  the  queen's  mind,  as  to  '  assure  me  that  her  majesty 
would  be  always  very  kind  to  me !'  It  was  very  shocking  to 
me  to  be  assured  of  the  queen's  favour  by  one  that  I  had 
raised  from  starving,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  the  opportunity 
of  getting  favour  to  herself,  of  which  she  made  so  ill  use. 
Her  speech  produced  only  silence,  without  raising  that  passion 
and  resentment  natural,— indeed,  I  was  perfectly  stimned. 
Upon  which,  Mrs.  Masham  rose  nimbly  from  her  seat,  saying, 
very  briskly,  "  She  hoped  I  would  permit  her  sometimes  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  with  the  usual  civility  took  her 
leave,'"  or  more  correctly  speaking,  made  her  escape. 

In  whatsoever  light  the  mal-a-propos  speech  of  Abigail 
may  appear  to  impartial  persons,  it  is  certain  that,  small  or 
great,  it  was  the  only  personal  offence  ever  given  by  her  to 
her  former  patroness.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  poor  woman 
merely  meant  to  say,  "  the  queen  has  loved  you  so  long  and 
tenderly,  that  it  is  not  likely  such  love  can  ever  suffer  any 
diminution."  However,  the  speech,  such  as  it  was,  remained 
broiling  and  fermenting  in  the  fiery  mind  of  the  duchess,  ready 
for  an  outrageous  explosion.  The  outbreak  took  place  early 
as  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1707,  when  the  beUigerent  party 
went  ostensibly  to  compliment  and  congratulate  queen  Anne, 
but  really  to  quarrel  with  her.  "  Before  I  went  in,"  says  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,^  "  I  learnt  from  the  page  that  Mrs. 
Masham  was  just  sent  for.     The  moment  I  saw  the  queen,  I 

>  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Kutcliiiison;  Coxe  MSS.. 

inedited,  Brit.  Museum.  %  n    a    *.  <,r^., 

•*  Conduct.  s  Ibid. 
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plainly  perceived  she  was  very  uneasy.  She  stood  all  the 
while  I  was  with  her,  and  looked  so  coldly  upon  me,  as  if  I 
should  no  longer  doubt  of  the  loss  of  her  affections.  Upon 
observmg  what  reception  I  had,  I  said  to  her,  '  I  was  sorry  I 
had  happened  to  come  so  unseasonably.*  I  then  made  my 
curtsy  to  go  away,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
order  in  her  face,  and  without  .peaking  one  word,  took  me  by 
the  hand  And  when  thereupon  I  stooped  to  kiss  hers,  she 
took  me  up  with  a  very  cold  embrace,  and  then,  without  one 

kind  word,  let  me  go.*' 

A  written  lecture  to  the  queen  was  the  mevitable  conse- 
quence  of  an  unsatisfactory  reception,  which,  according  to  the 
above  description,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  trouble  of 
mind,  or  even  by  personal  pain : — 

THE  DtrcHESS  OF  Maeibobotjqh  to  Quebn  Aitne. 

(Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman) 

>'  December  27, 1707. 
« If  Mrs.  Morley  will  be  so  just  as  to  reflect  and  examine  impartially  her  last 
reception  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  bow  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  formerly, 
3  L  were  glad  to  see  her  come  in,  and  sorry  when  she  went  away  certainly 
r«  cfn't  wonder  at  her  reproaches  npon  an  e^bra^e.  that  seemed  to  have  „o 
Ssfaction  in  it  but  that  of  getting  rid  of  her,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  one  that  has  the  good  fortuno  to  please  t/au  bet*  3r.  .  .  .  ..... 

«  So  much  ty  way  of  apology  for  what  happened  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  last  clause  raises  the  idea,  that  some  scene  took  place  of 
more  positive  demonstration  of  rage  than  what  is  described  in 
the  narrative  she  called  her  "  Conduct."  A  tradition  of  the 
last  century,  quoted  from  a  periodical  called  the  "  London 
Chronicle,"  says  that  the  duchess  slammed  the  door  of  the 
queen's  closet  after  her,  so  that  the  noise  was  heard  several 

rooms  oflF.  i-  i.  n 

Over  and  above  the  rage  and  jealousy  with  which  the 
queen's  favour  to  Masham  was  viewed  by  the  duchess,  there 
was  a  matter  of  private  interest  pending,  on  which  the  queen 
was  not  quite  so  generous  and  comphant  as  usual;  this  was, 
the  grant  of  that  portion  of  the  demesnes  of  St.  James's  on 
which  the  present  Marlborough-house  stands.  The  duchess 
had  a  great  wish  to  possess  an  independent  palace  of  her  own, 
and  this  was  the  site  she  chose ;  but,  according  to  her  own 
accoiiint  "the  queen  had  suffered  lord  Godolphin  to  importune 
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her  for  the  gift  of  this  ground  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
since  a  long  t'lie."  Probably  some  reminiscences  of  her 
youth  and  departed  friends  caused  the  demur  in  the  mind  of 
the  queen.  It  was  the  private  pleasure-garden  of  her  uncle 
Charles  and  his  consort,  Catharine  of  Braganza;  it  was  the 
scene  of  Anne's  earhest  sports  and  recollections,  for  she  was 
bom  in  the  adjoining  palace.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  fixed  her  mind  on  possessing  this  garden  and  its  appurte- 
nances long  before  the  death  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine 
of  Braganza.  According  to  her  own  account,  she  had  ex- 
torted from  queen  Anne  a  promise  of  it,  deeming  herself  at 
the  same  time  an  injured  person,  because  she  was  not  suflPered 
to  thrust  out  queen  Catharine^s  lessees.  "  For  my  part,"  says 
the  duchess,  "  I  believe  that  the  queen-dowager  [Catharine] 
had  no  good  right  to  any  thing  after  she  lived  in  Portugal. 
Yet  my  lord  Godolphin  was  so  nice,  that  he  would  not  displace 
the  meanest  person  that  had  the  pretence  to  plead  of  right 
from  long  service  to  her."'  Why  should  he  ?  Godolphin  had 
sometimes  the  decency  to  remember  those  from  whom  he  had 
received  benefits  in  early  life. 

The  wished-for  death  of  the  queen-dowager  had  taken  place 
in  the  preceding  year ;  nevertheless,  queen  Anne  continued  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  Godolphin  and  the  angry  duchess 
to  deface  her  royal  aunt's  pleasaunce  at  St.  James's.  At 
length,  the  unappeasable  fury  of  the  duchess,  and  an  approach- 
ing pohtical  crisis,  caused  her  majesty  to  give  way,  and  the 
grant  was  made  over  to  the  Marlborough  family  for  fifty  years 
about  this  period.  The  duchess  says,  "  Queen  Catharine  had 
given  her  interest  in  the  ground  to  the  sisters  of  lord  Fever- 
sham,  her  chamberlain.  For  full  twenty  years,  these  two 
French  women  lived  in  it.""  Not  in  the  ground,  it  may  be 
supposed,  but  in  some  fragment  of  the  old  conventual  remains 
of  St.  James's,  called  '  the  Friary.'  "  I  had,"  pursues  the 
duchess,  "  the  house  of  the  countess  du  Roy,  and  where  queen 
Catharine's  priests  lived,  having  obtained  the  promise  of  the 
queen  before  the  death  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of 

'  Duchess  of  Marlboi-ough's  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  written  in  1713,  whilq 
on  the  continent;  Coxe  MSS.  vol.  xv.,  Brit.  Museum.  '  Ibid. 
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J\r^  IMP  uf  tlie  site  in  St.  Jaraes's-park,'  upon  which  my 
hoi  ^  V  »tands.  I'hn  grant  was  at  first  but  for  fifty  years, 
•nil  the  I  ilding  cost  Ic  tween  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  qkieeu  Anne  paid  not  one  shilUng,  although  many 
angry  people  believed  otherwise/ "  The  rage  of  the  people 
^m',,  to  do  them  j  stice,  not  at  the  outlay,  or  supposed  outlay, 
by  the  queen  of  the  public  money  in  favour  of  the  duchess, 
but  tbey  were  peculiaily  ag,|  -vvated  because,  in  laying  the 
foundadons  of  the  palace,  called  to  this  day  "  Marlborough, 
house,''  she  had  caused  to  be  rooted  up  a  fine  young  oak- 
tree,  sprung  from  an  acorn  which  king  Charles  II.  had  set 
with  his  own  hand.  The  kinjr  had  plucked  the  acorn  from 
his  friendly  oak,^  that  screened  him  so  well  at  Boscobel.  He 
had  planted  it  in  the  pleasure-garden  that  belonged  to  his 
queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  which  once  occupied  the  site 
of  Marlborough-house  and  joined  the  park,  extending  nearly 
down  the  south  side  of  Pail-Mall. 

The  English  people  have  always  been  passionately  fond  of 
the  historical  circumstance  of  their  king's  preservation  in  their 
national  tree.  To  this  hour,  there  is  not  a  town  in  England, 
and  scarcely  a  village,  but  bears  some  memorial  of  "  the  royal 
oak"  in  the  only  pictorial  indication  that  pertains  to  the  people, 
which  is,  alas  !  but  in  the  signs  of  their  drinking-houses.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  for  wearing  oak-leaves  in  their  hats,  Enghsh 
peasants  were  doomed,  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
at  this  period  of  that  of  their  sister  Anne,  to  incarceration  in 
the  village  stocks.'  In  vain  did  "  singing  of  the  blithesome  song 
of  the  29th  of  May,"  subject  the  songster  to  the  pains  and 

1  In  another  MS,  paper,  Brit.  Museum,  addressed  to  Hutchinson  in  1711  or 
1713,  the  duchess  says,  "  This  ground,  which  was  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  at 
least  by  a  Frenchwoman  without  envy,  was  valued  to  me  by  the  Eraminor  [a  porio- 
dicai  of  that  day]  at  10,000^.     But  let  thU  be  as  it  will,  I  paj  ■•  ..•..-  >u.n  tout  for 
it  to  the  queen's  exchequer,  and  as  it  Is  her  ground,  the  greor  cl""^*  'h'"  taxed 
me  for  that  house  at  the  rate  of  3001.  a-year.     It  has  cost    '     ''  '  .  :■    .iarlbo- 
rough  between  40,000^.  and  50,000/.,  and  the  lease  of  it  was  but  for  tifty  years,  five 
or  six  of  which  are  run  out  since  the  grant."     This  last  remark  dates  the  queen's 
giunt  of  this  demesne  of  the  crown  in  the  year  1707,  a  period  when,  in  all  pro- 
xy, queen  Anne  did  not  covet  the  very  near  neighbourhood  of  the  duchess. 
»  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  292,  293. 
■.;  i  .  pa'-l  •\  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  peril  after  his  accession,  when  he 
Away  this  acorn.     Sec  Pcpys'  Letters. 
♦  SwiP  .3  Memoirs  of  a  i*arish  Clerk. 
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penalties  of  clownish  treason^  the  crime  being  expiate*'  in  the 
stocks  and  at  the  whipping-post.  "he  song  had  got  dp--  sioa 
of  the  English  heart,  nor  could  tlie  above  pains  ana  penalties 
hinder  this  refrain  from  being  shouted,  even  in  the  stocks,  of— 

"  Old  Pendrill,  the  miller,  at  risk  of  his  blood, 
Hid  the  king  of  the  isle    ■  the  khig  ot  ,  iip  wood." 

When  such  popular  predilections  arc  remembered,  it  will 
not  excite  surprise,  that  all  the  wealth,  tl  e  influence,  and  the 
enormous  military  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  her  husband 
could  not  prevent  the  favourite  of  queen  Anne  from  being 
made  awrre  of  the  indignation  of  the  people,  from  amongst 
■\vliom  she  was  sent  three  epigrams  on  the  destruction  of 
riiarles  II.'s  sapUng-oak,  each  bitterer  than  the  other.  The 
first  is  endorsed, — 

"  Upon  rooting  up  the  royal  oak  in  St.  James's-park,  raised  from  an  acorn  set 
by  the  hands  of  Charles  II.,  who  brought  the  same  from  the  oak  of  Boscobel, 
his  old  hiding-place." 

"THE  RoTAi  Sapling  Oak. 
"  Whilst  Sarah  from  the  royal  ground. 

Roots  up  the  royal  oak, 
The  sapling,  groaning  from  the  wound, 

Thus  to  the  syren  spoke : 
•  Ah  !  may  the  omen  kindly  fail. 

For  poor  Britannia's  good ; 
Or  else  not  only  me  you  fell. 

But  Aer^  who  owns  the  wood.*"' 

The  conduct  of  the  duchess  was  by  no  means  considered  as 
expiated  by  this  literary  castigation,  for  the  epigram  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  more  stem : — 

"THE   SEASdrABLE   CaUTION'. 

"  Be  cautious,  madam,  how  you  thus  provoke 
This  sturdy  plant,  the  second  royal  oak ; 
For  should  you  fell  it,  or  remove  it  hence. 
When  dead  it  may  revenge  the  vile  offence. 
And  build  a  scaffold  in  another  place, 
That  may  ere  long  prove  fatal  to  •  your  Grace !' 
Nay,  furnish  out  a  useful  gallows  too. 
Sufficient  for  your  friends,  though  not  for  you. 
Then  let  it  stand  a  monument  of  fame. 
To  that  forgiving  prince  who  set  the  same; 
For  should  it  fall  by  you  the  world  may  say. 
The  fate  may  be  your  own  another  day." 


'  Queen  Anne 
^  The  author  of  these  lines  signed  himself 
popular  poems  and  songs  collected  by  Ro'f  J 
Brit.  Museum. 


"  H.  G."  in  the  manuscripts  of 
earl  of  Oxford.— Harleian  MSS., 
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A  third  severer  monition  appeared  from  the  pubKc : — 

"THB  MUEMTJBS  01?  THE  OaK. 
"  Why  dost  thou  root  me  up,  ungrateful  hand  ? 
My  father  saved  the  king  who  saved  the  land, 
That  king  to  whom  thy  mother  owed  her  fame.* 

•    *  #  »  •  * 

But  since  the  malice  of  her  spawn,  your  grace. 
Presumes  to  rend  me  from  my  resting-place, 
Wliere  by  the  royal  hand  I  first  was  set. 
And  from  an  acom  thrived  to  be  thus  great. 
May  I  be  hewed,  now  rooted  up  by  thee. 
Into  some  lofty  famous  triple  tree, 
Where  none  may  swing  but  such  as  have  betrayed 
Those  generous  powers  by  which  themselves  were  made. 
Then  may  I  hope  to  gain  as  much  renown. 
By  hanging  up  my  foes  that  cut  me  down, 
As  my  tall  parent,  when  he  bravely  stood 
The  monarch's  safeguard  in  the  trembling  wood. 
I  know  not  wliich  would  prove  the  next  good  thing, 
To  hang  up  traitors,  or  preserve  a  king." 

Terrible  disputes  and  divisions  rent  the  queen's  cabinet 
council  from  the  hour  that  the  jealousy  of  the  family  junta 
was  excited  against  Robert  Harley,  the  ex-speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons :  some  individuals  among  them  suspected 
that  the  queen's  consort  favoured  this  rival.  Prince  George, 
hitherto  their  systematic  supporter,  had  been  at  this  period 
greatly  enraged  at  the  second  censure  parliament  had  cast  on 
his  administration  of  che  navy,  although  he  had  clearly  proved 
that  the  sums  voted  for  its  support  were  directed  to  other  chan- 
nels, to  swell  the  armies  which  Marlborough  yearly  led  to  the 
fruitless  fields  of  Flemish  victories. 

An  ever-recurring  incident  in  the  life  of  queen  Anne  was, 
the  necessity  of  mtnessing  daily  contentions  of  angry  men  ia 
those  furious  debates  they  called  the  queen's  cabinet  councils. 
The  persons  composing  them  had  little  respect  for  her  past 
conduct,  and  not  the  least  confidence  in  her  earnest  desire  to 
atone,  by  her  blameless  conduct  as  queen,  for  the  questionable 
course  which  had  brought  her  to  that  high  station ;  conse- 
quently, they  put  slight  restraint  on  their  evil  passions  if  irri- 
tated, and  forgetting  the  deference  due  to  a  lady,  as  well  as 
that  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  scrupled  not  to  rage 
ai'ouna  her  wiiu  an  liiu  Cuinacjicao  cmvi  ^^u^  v?i  .- 

1  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  scaidals  which  pursued  the  memory  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough's  mother. 
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A  remarkable  scene  of  this  kind  took  place  early  in  the  year 
1708,  when  the  queen  made  her  first  endeavour  to  free  herself 
from  the  chains  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and  to  displace  Godol- 
phin  as  lord  treasurer.  Her  majesty  told  Mr.  St.  John  her 
resolution,  and  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  fluke  of  Marl- 
borough, having  first  read  it  to  her  messenger.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  step  was,  that  the  queen  at  the  same  time  bade 
St.  John  "  tell  what  she  had  done  about  town,"  which  he  did 
without  reserve.  The  first  week  in  February,  1708,  was  the 
period  of  this  struggle,  which  produced  an  extraordinary  excita- 
tion in  a  council,  where  her  majesty  presided  personally,  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  Sunday  in  that  month.  When 
Harley,  who  was  the  minister  intended  by  the  queen  to  suc- 
ceed Godolphin,  delivered  a  memorial  to  her  relating  to  the 
war,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord-treasurer  Godolphin 
left  the  room  abruptly.  The  duke  of  Somerset  then  rose,  and 
pointing  to  Harley,  said  rudely  to  the  queen,  that  "  If  she 
suiffered  that  fellow  to  treat  of  afiairs  of  the  war  without  the 
advice  of  the  general,  he  could  not  serve  her.'"  The  queen 
succumbed  to  the  storm,  and  Harley  was  for  a  time  dismissed 
and  driven  from  her.  His  secretary,  Gregg,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  Newgate,  on  a  charge  of  correspondence  with 
France.  Harley  was  in  nearly  as  much  danger  from  the 
ministers,  who  thought  they  had  proof  strong  enough  of  his 
cdrrespondence  with  St.  Germains ;  but  he  probably  received 
intelligence  from  his  royal  mistress,  which  enabled  him  suc- 
cessfully to  recriminate  on  the  Jacobite  letters  of  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  imprisoned  secre- 
tary of  Harley  was  hanged ;  his  petty  dealings  with  French 
bribes  came  out  in  that  inquiry,  which  was  to  have  implicated 
his  master.  It  was  likewise  discovered,  that  the  queen  ex- 
tended her  private  charity  by  sending  comforts  and  necessaries 
to  the  wretched  Gregg  in  prison,  by  her  physician  Arbuthnot. 
A  political  outcry  followed,  but  it  was  proved  that  such  was 
the  constant  custom  of  her  majesty  in  every  case.  Anne  was 
most  unwilling  to  sentence  any  one  to  death,  and  when  forced 
so  to  do,  tried  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  condemned  by 
her  secret  beneficence. 

'  Scott's  Swift  Correepoudence,  vol.  xv.  p.  297. 
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The  great  magnates  in  the  triumphant  faction  were  not 
ashamed  to  combine  for  the  pm-pose  of  agitating  the  house  of 
commons  to  petition  the  queen  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Masham.' 
Yet  some  heads  there  are,  whose  level  is  too  lowly  to  afford 
suitable  marks  for  the  launch  of  such  mighty  bolts.  The 
woman  was,  after  all,  but  a  common  chamber-maid,  a  mere 
knitter  of  knots  and  tier  of  strings.  The  English  parhament 
would  have  denounced  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  but  feared 
the  ridicule  that  would  have  attended  the  solemn  displace- 
ment  of  a  dresser.  So  the  queen's  Abigail  escaped,  but  many 
ominous  notes  exist  regarding  the  vengeance  the  Marlborough 
duchess  longed  to  take  on  her  humble  rival  while  the  threat- 
ened petition  was  in  agitation ;  as  "  Abigail  is  alarmed ;  she 
knows  not  which  way  to  turn."'*  As  this  redoubtable  enemy 
had  been  a  servant-maid,  and  in  rank  was,  even  in  1708,  (not- 
withstanding the  favour  of  her  royal  mistress,)  too  low  for 
pohtical  vengeance,  the  combination  against  her  seems  suffi- 
ciently contemptible.  The  queen,  whose  personal  attentions 
to  her  dying  husband  made  the  assistance  of  Abigail  Masham, 
as  a  handmaid  in  the  sick  chamber,  more  than  ever  needful 
to  her,  constantly  protested,  "  that  to  make  her  a  great  lady, 
or  a  political  power,  was  perfectly  against  her  will  and  wish.'" 

Marlborough's  threat  of  throwing  up  the  command  of  the 
army  every  time  the  queen  resisted  any  innovation  by  his 
family  junta,  was,  in  the  present  instance,  fully  successful; 
although  at  last  the  rod,  which  was  never  intended  to  fall,  was 
shaken  so  often,  that  it  lost  the  desired  effect.  As  Harley  had 
been  driven  off  by  this  means,  the  duchess  was  determined  to 
try  what  a  similar  proceeding  would  do  in  her  case  towards 
dislodging  the  mutual  kinswoman  of  Harley  and  herself  In 
utter  ignorance  of  how  she  had,  unawares,  broken  the  char.ii 
she  had  in  early  life  thrown  round  the  queen  by  inducing  her 
to  believe  that,  howsoever  rough  and  rude  she  might  be  in 
speech  and  writing,  yet  Sarah,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  loved 
Anne  better  than  all  the  riches,  power,  titles,  and  other  good 
things  that  she  had  received  from  the  said  Anne,  she  went  with 
the  Ml  intention  of  playing  on  those  feelings,  totally  uncon- 


'  Coxo  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum ;  vol.  xv. 

•  Lord  Dartmoutb'g  Notes. 
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scious  that,  by  a  mere  accident,  her  own  loud  tongue  and  in- 
solence of  heart  had  exploded  such  belief  in  the  queen's  mind 
beyond  any  possibUity  of  self-deception.    "The  day  before 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  writ  his  letter  to  take  leave  of  the 
queen,  in  February  1707-8,  I  waited  upon  her  majesty,  and 
told  her  '  that  she  was  not  pleased  to  tell  me  of  her  affairs  as 
formerly,  yet  I  had  an  account  of  every  thing  from  my  lord 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin,  who,  I  perceived,  would  be 
forced  to  leave  her  service  very  soon,  and  upon  that  account  I 
should  be  obliged  to  do  so  too;  but  that  I  had  one  favour  to 
beg  of  her  majesty,  and  that  was,  that  she  would  please  to  give 
me  leave  to  resign  my  employments  to  my  children,  that  I 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  her  majesty  would 
permit  them  to  enjoy  these,  as  legacies  from  me  in  my  hfe- 
time,'"'— a  reasonable  request !  to  render  hereditary  a  few  of 
the  greatest  places  about  the  royal  person  in  one  family  in- 
terest, to  the  amount  of  6000/.  per  annum  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  duchess,  and  upwards  of  9000/.  per  annum 
by  the  calculation  of  the  opposite  party.     And  while  the  queen 
was,  at  every  turn,  surrounded  by  the  holders  of  these  modest 
"legacies,"  the  mother  would  take  the  maternal  right  of  rais- 
ing as  many  furious  quarrels  in  the  royal  family  and  house- 
hold, as  had  been  her  wonted  custom  since  the  accession  of 
James  II.    The  queen  was  silent.     The  duchess,  after  a  pause 
for  assent,  went  on  with  her  oration  on  the  propriety  of  sanc- 
tion being  instantly  given  to  such  an  admirable  arrangement. 
"I  observed,"  continued  she,  "that  this  was  no  injury  to  any 
one,  as  I  thought  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  could 
be  disobliged  by  it ;  because  nobody  could  wonder  that  her 
majesty  should  have  so  much  consideration  for  me  as  to  do  this 
on  my  account,  whom  she  had  honoured  so  long  with  her 
favour  and  friendship,  and  especially  since  my  daughters  were 
married  into  some  of  the  first  families  of  the  nation,  and  were 
of  a  quality  very  suitable  to  those  places,  according  to  all  the 
precedents  that  had  gone  before  them.     For  as  to  the  place 
of  groom  of  the  stole,  which  was  the  most  considerable,  her 

•   j^^,*®^,  ?^  tl'''  '^"^^"^^^  o^  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson:   tVxe  MSS 
medited,  Brit.  Museum.  ^^  At-  moo.. 
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majesty  might  remember  that  lord  Bath  was  groom  of  the 
stole  to  king  Charles  II.,  lady  Arlington  to  the  queen-dowager, 
[Catharine  of  Braganza,]  lord  and  lady  Peterborough  to  king 
James  II.  and  his  queen,  lord  Romney  [Henry  Sidney]  to  king 
William  III.,  [being  a  peer  of  his  own  making,]  and  the 
countess  of  Derby  to  queen  Mary,  her  majesty's  sister.  I 
added,  '  that  though  I  had  always  used  the  best  endeavours  to 
serve  her,  yet  she  would  not  be  worse  served,  when  she  had 
three  to  do  it  instead  of  one.'  " 

"  All  this,"  contmues  the  duchess,'  "  the  queen  heard  '  very 
patiently,'  and  at  length  told  me  '  that  she  coiddnot  grant  my 
request,  not  because  she  was  not  satisfied  that  my  children 
could  not  serve  her  without  giving  just  oflFence  to  any  one,  but 
because  she  should  never  part  from  me  as  long  as  she  lived.' 
I  answered  in  the  most  grateful  manner  I  could,  and  many 
kind  things  passed  on  both  sides ;  but  I  still  continued  to  press 
the  queen  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  desired  of  her,  and  the 
queen  denied  it  in  the  same  kind  way.     At  last,  the  whole 
ended  with  this,  that  if  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could  con- 
tinue in  her  service,  /  should  not  desire  to  leave  her ;  but  if 
that  proved  to  be  impossible,  I  hoped  she  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  my  request  of  resigning  my  places  to  my  children. 
The  queen  promised  me  she  would  do  it,  and  I  kissed  her  hand 
on  that  account.'  "*     The  duchess  pursues  her  narrative  with 
the  assertion,  "  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Godol- 
phin  were  continued  in  their  places  by  the  interposition  of  the 
prince  George  of  Denmark."   Her  testimony  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to  historians  in  general,  who  pronounce  him  to  have 
been  more  inimical  to  that  party  than  the  queen;  yet  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  ever  deemed  him  the  fast  friend  of  her- 
self  and  her  party,  can  be  ascertained  by  symptoms  more  cer- 
tain  than  her  words,  even  by  her  abstinence  from  abusing  or 
revilin*'  him.    The  persons  who  were  the  most  intimate  in  the 
palace,  or  with  the  rainistrj^  of  queen  Anne,  give  totally  diverse 
statements  on  this  head.     The  duchess  of  Marlborough's  posi- 
tive declaration  was,  that  the  prince  was  the  friend  of  the  re- 

'  liCtter  of  the  duchcBS  of  Mariborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson ;    Coxc  MSS., 
inedited,  Brit.  Mviseum.  a  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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volutionaiy  party,  and  kept  the  queen  steady  to  its  interests 
whilst  he  hved;  and  the  result  of  events,  which  we  see  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  bears  out 
her  assertion  The  change  of  the  queen  was  too  sudden  after 
the  loss  of  her  spouse  to  be  a  mere  coincidence '  Others 
declare  that  prince  George,  in  the  kst  year  of  his  life,  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  government  of  the  family  lunta 
and  would  have  cleared  the  administration  of  them  leaving 
perforce  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  the  army  • 
but  he  found  a  ramification  of  the  endless  chain  all-powerful 
m  bs  own  domestic  regime.  George  ChurchiU,  who  had  been 
his  favourite  smce  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  now  his  fac- 
totum and  dispenser  of  every  species  of  business,  soon  showed 
although  he  was  himself  an  especial  Mte  noir  of  his  sister-in- 
law  that  his  family  interests  were  paramount^o  any  party  by 
which  he  chose  to  designate  himself,  albeit  George  ChurchiU 
termed  himself  tory,  and  even  Jacobite,  in  his  carouses 

About  a  month  before  the  duke  of  Marlborough  departed 
for  the  FWh  campaign,  his  brother  George  informed  the 
pnnce  that  Marlborough  was  determined  to  throw  up  the 
command  of  the  army,  if  Mr.  Harley  and  his  colleagues  dis- 
placed  lord  Godolphm,  or,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Harley  was  suffered 
to  conhnue  m  place."-"  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  thus 
mtmudated  by  George  ChurchiU,"  adds  Swift,  who  is  the 
bstoncal  memoriaUst  of  Harley  himself,  «  reported  the  matter 
to  the  queen,  and  time  failing,  and  the  service  pressing  her 
majesty  was  forced  to  yield."  And,  as  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  said  carelessly  at  his  levee  next  morning  « Harlev 
was  turned  out."^  The  head  and  front  of  Harley's  offending 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  speaker  to 
the  economical  tory  parliament  which  had  resisted  the  profuse 
grant  that  queen  Anne  proposed  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
at  the  comrnencement  of  her  reign.  As  for  his  Jacobitism 
regarding  which  a  loud  outcry  is  made  by  the  Marlboroughs' 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  view  of  events  that  he  was  rnore 

PP.ntil'^"""*'  ^"''"'  "'^'''  '"""'^•^^  ^^'^  *^^  ^t-t«--t.  vol.  ii. 
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sincere  in  that  interest  than  themselves,  his  aim,  like  theirs, 
being  but  to  cajole  the  exiled  prince.  The  queen  was  suffer- 
ing  at  this  time  from  her  constitutional  disease  of  ophthalmia. 
Prince  George,  who  often  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords 
as  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  now  and  then  made  a  speech  in 
his  broken  EngUsh,  complained  "  that  it  was  not  likely  the 
queen's  eyes  would  be  better,  since  she  was  detained  to  sit  up 
so  late  at  council."  His  own  increasing  infirmities  made  early 
rest  very  desirable  to  him. 

An  alarming  crisis  was  at  hand,  which  drew  the  queen's 
attention, — Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England 
were  ready  to  burst  into  rebellion.  The  attempted  invasion 
of  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  1708,  was  observed  to  occasion 
great  alarm  in  her  majestjc^s  mind,  and  an  utter  change  in  the 
style  of  her  speeches  from  the  throne.  Hitherto,  the  word 
"  revolution"  had  never  passed  the  lips  of  her  majesty ;  neither 
had  she  ever  mentioned  the  cause  of  it,  nor  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  it  was  promoted.'  The  persons  who  com- 
posed  her  speeches  had  tacitly  implied  that  she  succeeded  her 
father  by  hereditary  right,  and  was  not  an  elective  queen.  As 
the  danger  of  invasion  became  more  manifest,  the  queen's 
speech  found  a  new  appellation  for  her  brother;  formt-ly  he 
was  *  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,'  but  since  the  year  1708 
he  was  called  '  the  Pretender,'  for  by  this  epithet  his  sister 
branded  him,  in  her  dismissal  of  the  parliament  in  the  autumn 
of  1708.  It  may  be  observed,  that  this  epoch  formed  the 
thu-d  change  of  the  feehngs  of  queen  Anne  towards  him  since 
the  K evolution. 

One  of  those  singular  scenes  took  place  at  this  crisis,  which 
told,  rather  touchingly,  the  divided  state  of  the  queen's  heart 
between  the  safety  of  her  country  and  the  danger  in  which 
the  last  neai-  relative  that  remained  to  her  was  involved.  Sir 
George  Byng,  when  he  sailed  to  intercept  his  invasion,  had  no 
instructions  as  to  the  person  of  the  Pretender.  Some  in  council 
had  proposed  "  measures  of  dispatch,"  (that  is,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  his  life,)  but  the  moving  appearance  of  the  queen's 
flowing  tears  prevented  all  further  deliberation.     The  council 

'  Tindal's  Continuation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58-60. 
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broke  up  in  conftision  >  It  has  been  said,  that  the  queen's 
brotherwas  actually  taken  on  board  the  Sahsbury,  an  English 
ship  that  had  formerly  become  a  prize  to  the  French,  which  was 
now  recaptured  by  sir  George  Byng  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
at  the  time  of  the  attempted  invasion ;  and  that  sir  George 
treated  the  young  prince,  according  to  the  queen's  orders 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  landed  him  on  the  French  coast' 
There  were  several  Jacobites  captured  on  board  the  Salisbury* 
who  stood  their  trials  for  high  treason.  The  queen  was  actually 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  one  of  them  old 
I'ji^"^''-/^''  7^  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  June'  16, 

,    .     .fi^uu^^^l  f  ^^'  P'^-'""*^'^  ^^««"ti«^  in  terms  of 
evity :     The  boys  of  the  town  are  mighty  happy ;  for  we  are 

to  have  a  beheading  next  week,  unless  the  queen  wiU  inter 
pose  her  mercy."     In  fact,  Anne  never  would  consent  to  the 
execution  of  the  old  Jacobite,  but  regularly  respited  him  every 
month,  till  he  pined  away  and  died  in  the  Tower,  in  1710 
His  death,  it  is  affirmed,  was  occasioned  by  old  age  and  not 
by  the  weight  of  the  queen's  death-warrant  hanging  over  him » 
The  queen  must  have  known  lord  Griffin  from  her  earUest  in 
fancy  for  he  had  foUowed  her  father  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
attended  him  when  she  was  with  him  at  Brussels  and  Scot- 
land    He  was,  at  the  Revolution,  remarkable  for  his  personal 
fidelity  to  his  unfortunate  master,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  James  II.'s  regiment  of  guards,  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  Coldstream.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pacification  effected  in  the  spring 
disputes  between  queen  Anne  and  her  prime-minister  Godol' 
phin  soon  became  frequent,  and  at  last  almost  interminable 
dunng  the  summer  of  1708.  The  conduct  of  lord  Sunder' 
land,  of  whom  the  queen  complained  often  that  he  treated 
her  with  personal  insult,  was  usually  the  subject  of  these  dif- 
ferences.^ The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  unwise  enough, 
after  she  had  failed  in  driving  the  queen  to  any  distastefu 
measure,  to  send  lord  Godolphin  to  lecture  her  iajesty  into 

'  Bircb  MS.,  4221,  art.  6j  Brit.  Museum. 
«  History  of  Conspiracies  against  WilUam,  Anno,  &c    p  ^08 

' ""  vot  llu'  ''''''^''  '  '''''^  Dax^moutU'8  Note."to  Buruet. 
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compliance.     She  had,  withal,  no  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter  on  which  she  summoned  this  aid. 
The  whig  premier  was  as  often  called  upon  to  settle  an  old- 
clothes  insurrection,  as  to  coerce  the  sovereign  in  her  ap- 
pointment  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church.      Once  the  queen 
would  not  submit  to  the  appointment  of  sir  James  Montague, 
the  brother  of  lord  Halifax,  to  some  post  thought  good  for 
the  family  interest,  the  Montagues  having  become  connexions 
of  the  junta  that  governed  England  since  the  marriage  of  the 
duchess's  daughter  with  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Montague; 
therefore  the    dispute    was    carried  on  vivaciously  by  lord 
Godolphin,  and  was  met  with  unj"  aiding  obstinacy  by  the 
queen.     "The  battle,''  wrote  lord  Godolpain,  "might  have 
lasted  till  midnight  if  the  clock  had  not  struck  three,  when 
the  prince  of  Denmark  thought  fit  to  come  in,  and  look  as  if 
it  were  dinner-time."'     One  of  the  mat*-,er3  in  dispute,  when 
the  prince  thus  broke  the  discussion  by  "  loi '  ing  anxiously 
for  his  dinner,"   appears  to  be  the  same  mentioned  in  the 
Walpole  State-Papers,  where  it  is  noted  that,  in  June  1708,  a 
struggle  ensued  between  queen  Anne  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  colonels  in  the  army. 
Marlborough  declared,  and  certain'y  with  just         ^^at,  as  ge- 
neral,  he  must  best  know  what  officers  were  the  nio^.  ueserving 
of  promotion.     Yet  the  offensive  exercise  of  the  queen's  per- 
sonal  will  in  this  matter  arose,  not  from  her  OAvn  pleasure, 
but  to  gratify  her  husband,  prince  George;  who,  in  his  turn, 
had  been  solicited  by  his  favourite,  the  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  George  Churchill.     A  violent  dispute  ensued; 
colonel  Lillingston's  regiment  was  given  to  colonel  Jones,  the 
jprot^ffe  of  prince  George.     Marlborough,  although  his  own 
brother  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  was  exceedingly 
enraged,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  reproof  to  him,  while  the  whole 
of  his  party  took  the  queen  to  task.     There  was,  moreover,  a 
report  that  it  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  HarlS^; 
and  Robert  Walpole,  then  secretary  at  war,  was  accused  of 
circulating  that  rumour.    George  Churchill  ran  with  the  duke 

'■  Marlborough  Corro^ndence,  vol.  ii.  p.  242  j   Godolphin  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  June  13,  1708. 
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of  Marlborough's  letter  to  the  queen  and  the  prince,  who  were 
both  exceedingly  displeased  at  the  tenour  of  it ' 

Daily  threats  of  impeachment,  notwithstanding  her  humble 
station,  continued  to  be  thundered  bv  the  iunta  a-ainstT! 
queen's  Abigail,  although  great  difficulties  dZt^lZJt 
make  out  a  case  either  public  or  private,  of  any  injury  done  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  or  to  any  other'^pe  son"^  Wh  ^ 
cautious  and  qujet  kinswoman.     At  last,  the  duche  s  found 
out  something  that  looked  like  an  invasion  of  one  of  her  rights 
and  posted  off  to  Kensington-palace  to  make  a  thorough  il: 
vestigation  of  the  same.    Kensington  was  the  place  where  the 
queen  withdrew,  as  often  as  possible,  to  nurse  her  decUn  „, 
hash  nd  m  the  qmet  and  good  air.    Sickness  and  sUence  We 
no  charms  for  the  gay  world,  even  if  they  are  the  lot  of  the 
royal  omipants  of  a  palace.    The  qneen  and  Abigail  Masham 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  subsequent  nai-ratife,  we— 
mitted  to  remain  almost  in  solitude  with  the  dyi'ng  prince 
when  the  enraged  dame  broke  upon  the  invalid  secksL  of 
Kensington  with  funous  representations  of  the  injuries  they 
were  committing  against  he-  vested  rights.     It  seems,  some 
rtT/"'.f  "7'^^  mischief-maker  had  been  commenting 
.the  haughty  duchess  "on  the  grand  apartments  in  which 
her  cousm  Masham  received  company,  whenever  her  friends 
TT   X  t  '^T"^"'°-P»''^e."     After  dne  cogitati™  on 
he  length,  breath,  and  other  geographical  particdars  of  the 
designated  apartments,  the  duchess  came  to  the  condus^on 
'thaMtey  must  be  the  same  which  had  been  fitted  ^^7 
kmgWilham  for  his  favourite  Keppel,  adjacent  to  his  Ld 
suite,  and  that  they  had  been  subsequently  aUotted  by  qZn 
Anne  to  A«-,."^  and  though  she  had  never  used  them  Z 
scarcely  knew  then-  situation,  she  flew  off  to  Ken4to?w^h 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  excessive  corpulence  of 
nace  George,  joined  to  his  sufferings  both  fromC"  and 
as  hnia,  made  the  ascension   of  flights  of  stairs  almost  Z 

The  duchess  of  Marlborouo-h's  letter  tr^  \t^  tj  t  i,- 
Museum.  °      ^^^^"^  ^  ^^-  Hutchinson  j  Coxe  Papers,  Brit. 

'  Ibid. 
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practicable  to  him;  he  was  therefore  lodged  on  the  ground- 
floor  at  Kensington-palace,  from  whence  he  could  make  short 
excursions  for  air  and  exercise  amid  his  trees  and  plants,  of 
which  he  was  excessively  fond.  Among  his  favourite  tastes 
and  pursuits,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  arbori- 
culture  and  horticulture  in  England,— tastes  which,  fortunately 
for  the  country,  have  appertained  to  the  throne  for  the  pre- 
ceding  three  hundred  years,  giving  to  the  face  of  the  country 
that  paradisaical  aspect  which  is  always  sui-prising  to  the  eyes 
of  foreigners ;  for  the  English,  whilst  sturdily  limiting  as  much 
as  possible  the  positive  power  of  their  monarchs,  are  the  most 
sedulous  mimics  of  all  their  personal  tastes  and  habits,  even 
when  they  have  happened  to  be  not  so   well  deserving  of 

imitation. 

The   queen,   in  the   utmost   anxiety  for  the  existence  of 
the  husband  whom  she  had  devotedly  loved  from  her  youth 
upwards,  arranged  to  their  mutual  convenience  the  rooms  at 
Kensington-palace,  sharing  with  him  a  suite  on  the  ground 
floor,  for  they  always  inhabited  the  same  apartment.  Of  course 
it  w^  a  mere  matter  of  necessity,  and  no  studied  disrespect  to 
her  grace  of  Marlborough,  that  her  majesty's  attendants  in- 
habited the  adjacent  apartments  on  the  .M/ne  floor,  that  they 
might  be  at  hand  to  give  assistance  to  the  queen  in  the  niglit; 
for  prince  George  had  been  in  danger  of  death  several  times 
that  spring  and  summer,  and  must  have  expired  in  the  suffo- 
eating  spasms  of  coughing,  if  the  queen  had  not  raised  him 
in  her  arms,  and  supported  him  until  aid  could  be  sunnuoned. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  these  circumstances  when  she  posted  to  Ken- 
sington as  the  disturber  of  the  queen's  arrangements  relative 
to  the  comforts  of  her  dying  consort,  for  the  only  knowledge 
concerning  them  is  actually  gleaned  from  her  own  manuscript. 
The  angry  inquisitor,  moreover,  marks  the  period  full  well,  by 
observing  "  that  these  occurrences  took  place  after  Mr.  Harley 
had  been  turned  out,  and  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  con- 
tinued in  their  places  by  the  interposition  of  the  prince."  Now 
this  was  in  the  spring  of  1708,  and  the  prince  was  defunct 
»  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchhison,  inedikd ;  Coxe  MSS. 
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before  six  months  had  passed  away.     "  Having  heard  acci- 
dentally,"   says    the    duchesa/    "in    conversation   with    my 
friends,  in  how  great  state  Mrs.  Masham  received  her  com- 
pany  at  Kensington,  by  the  description  that  was  made  of  her 
chambers  I  had  a  great  suspicion  upon  me  that  she  had  made 
use  of  part  of  my  lodgings,  which  were  what  the  queen  had 
given  me,  &nd  furnished  for  me,  soon  after  her  coming  to  the 
crown,  and  had  particularly  expressed  to  me  '  that  they  were 
the  same  suite  that  my  lord  Albemarle,  king  William's  Dutch 
favourite,  had  in  his  reign.'     They  were  sufficiently  known  to 
the  housekeeper  and  all  the  servants  at  Kensington-palace.    I 
thought  it  was  strange  that  Mrs.  Masham  should  do  this 
without  my  consent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  opportu- 
nities enough  of  doing  it,  because  I  seldom  made  any  use  of 
these  lodgings.  For  when  I  had  occasion  to  wait  on  the  queen 
at  Kensington,  I  chose  to  return  in  the  evening  to  my  family, 
which  at  so  smaU  a  distance  it  was  very  easy  to  do,  rather  thail 
stay  there."     Thus  the  apartments,  concerning  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  she  was  hastening  to 
snarl  and  wrangle,  although  furnished  for  her  at  the  queen's 
expense,  she  had  never  occupied,  and  would  evidently,  by  her 
last  words,  J^ave  made  it  a  grievance   if  obliged  so  to  do 
"However,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  went  to  Ken* 
sington,  and  ordered  the  housemaid  to  let  me  into  my  own 
lodgings;  and  as  I  was  going  to  the  lower  rooms,  (for  my 
lodgings  consisted  of  two  floors,  one  under  the  other,)  the  maid 
told  me  I  could  not  go  into  any  part  of  that  floor,  which  was 
divided  between  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  bedchamber  woman  in 
waiting.     Upon  this  I  went  to  the  queen,  and  complained  to 
her  'of  meeting  with  such  usage  as  was  wholly  new  at  court, 
m  Mrs.  Masham's  taking  from  me  part  of  the  lodgings  which 
she  herself  long  ago  had  been  pleased  to  give  me;   and  the 
bedchamber  woman  in  waiting  had  been  put  into  another  part 
of  them.'     The  queen  only  answered,  '  Masham  has  none  of 
your  rooms.'     She  repeated  this  so  often,  and  was  so  positive 
in  It,  that  I  began  to  believe  that  there  was  some  mistake  in 
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what  the  maid  had  told  me,  and  went  away,  begging  the  queen's 
pardon  for  having  troubled  her  about  the  matter."' 

But  the  matter  was  not  destined  to  remain  thus  in  abeyance. 
Instigated  by  her  suspicions  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
a  portion  of  her  own  deserted  suite  was  made  available  by 
somebody,  the  restless  dame  soon  made  another  incursion  on 
the  queen's  peace  at  Kensington.  "  When  I  went  next  to 
Kensington,"  pursues  the  duchess,  "  I  inquired  more  fully 
about  it,  and  found,  not  only  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  done  all 
I  suspected,  but  that  she  had  used  a  great  many  little  arts  in 
the  management  of  her  design.  She  got  the  bedchamber 
woman  in  waiting  to  be  removed  into  one  end  of  my  suite, 
and  thus  had  the  chambers  wholly  to  herself  that  had  belonged 
to  the  bedchamber  woman  in  waiting,  and  were  just  beyond  my 
lodgings  on  the  same  floor.  Any  one,  in  the  common  way  of 
thinking,  would  have  imagined  this  to  be  the  same  thmg  as  if 
she  had  gone  herself  directly  into  my  lodgings,  since  the  bed- 
chamber  woman  was  removed  into  them  purely  on  her  account, 
and  to  make  room  for  her  in  another  place.  I  supposed  she 
thought  she  could  give  the  whole  the  tnm,  (if  any  noise  should 
be  mr.  ^e  about  it,)  that  it  was  done  for  the  convenience  of  the 
queen's  women."  Thus  the  whole  afiair  resolved  itself  into  the 
fact,  that  the  queen  had  put  her  chamber-attendant  in  a  vacant 
apai-tment  of  the  duchess's  deserted  suite,  and  Mrs.  Masham 
had  got  the  use  of  those  rooms  tliis  attendant  had  vacated; 
thus  the  queen  was  borne  out  in  her  remark,  "  Masham  has 
none  of  your  rooms."  She  was,  however,  suspected  of  occa- 
sionally passing  through  them,  or  having  her  visitors  ushered 
through  them,  and  that  was  enough  to  incite  another  attack 
on  the  queen.  "  When  I  had  discovered  all  this,  I  went  again 
to  the  queen,  and  told  her  *  that  I  could  now  satisfy  her  how 
wrong  an  account  had  been  given  her  of  Mrs.  Masham  not 
having  taken  away  any  part  of  my  lodgings;  for  I  had  just 
found,  by  all  the  evidence  possible,  that  she  certainly  had  done 
it,  for  I  had  just  then  been  in  the  upper  floor  for  the  house- 
maid to  describe  to  me  what  part  it  was  she  had  taken  under- 
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neath/'  But  the  qu(  en  still  persisted  in  saying,  '  I  am  sure 
Masham  has  taken  none  of  your  :.s  ■/  and  '  that  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  is  false  and  a  lie  V  wliich  was  a  way  of  speaking 
I  had  never  heard  her  make  use  of  to  any  one,  till  she  came 
under  the  practices  of  Abigail.  I  desired  *^^hen  that  she  [the 
queen]  would  send  for  Mr.  Lowman,  the  housekeeper,  who 
was  the  proper  person  to  determine  in  this  matter,  and  knew 
best  'what  my  lord  Albemarle's  lodgings  were  which  her 
majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give  me,  and  what  Mrs.  Masham 
made  use  of  at  present.'  But  the  queen  said,  '  I  will  not  do 
that,  for  I  know  that  Masham  has  none  of  your  lodgings.'  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Lowman,  as  I  went  away,  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  matter;  and  I  told  him  'thatihough  Mrs.  Masham 
had  taken  a  part  of  my  lodgings  and  joined  it  to  her  own,  yet 
as  the  queen  had  assured  me  that  she  had  not  done  it,  she 
must  be  imposed  upon  in  this  matter;  and  that  I  wondered 
how  a  bedchamber  woman  that  I  had  raised  from  nothing, 
should  think  of  taking  my  rooms  from  me,  who  would  not 
have  taken  hers  without  her  leave.'  As  I  expected,  the  report 
of  what  1  said  was  carried  immediately  to  Abigail,  and  next 
morning  she  sent  Mr.  Lowman  to  tell  me  'that  she  did  not 
know  that  the  lodgings  she  had  made  use  of  were  mine;  but  she 
had  begun  to  take  down  her  furniture,  and  would  immediately 
clear  them ;'  and  this  she  did  accordingly."- 

As  the  simamer  advanced,  the  symptoms  of  prince  George 
became  more  alarming.  The  queen  found  he  did  not  recover 
his  health  at  Kensington,  and  was  anxious  to  remove  him  to 
Bath,  the  place  where  all  physicians  at  that  period  sent  their 
patients  for  restoration  of  health.  Before,  however,  the  royal 
household  removed,  the  angry  dame  of  Marlborough  paid 
another  visitation  to  Kensington,  on  her  suspicion  being  roused 
that  her  suite  of  rooms  had  again  been  invaded  by  Mrs. 
Masham.  "Afterwards,"  says  the  duchess,''  "upon  my  not 
using  my  lodgings,  (which  you  will  easily  imagine  I  had  no 
great  inclination  to  do,  though  I  did  Aot  care  to  be  so  far 
insulted  as  to  have  them  taken  from  me  against  my  consent,) 

'  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hut^hinsnn  •  <^o-'e  MH^    Brit 
^"*™-  »Ibi(L      ^  »Ibid.  "' 
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I  discovered  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  made  use  of  them  again, 
I  complained  of  that  also  to  the  queen,  telling  her,  'Mrs. 
Masham  cannot  now  pretend  to  be  ignorant  whose  lodgings 
they  were/      Her  majesty  was  again  angry  and  positive,  say. 


'  It  was  a  lie ;  Masham  had  not  made  use  of  tliera.' 
Then  I  told  her  majesty,  '  that  I  could  bring  forward  before 
her  several  people  that  had  seen  her  goods  and  servants  in 
my  rooms.'  To  which,  almost  in  the  same  breath  in  which 
she  had  given  me  the  lie,  the  queen  asked,  *  How  could  she 


help  using  them?' — meaning, 
too  little  for  her  grandeur  ! " 


I  suppose,  that  her  own  were 
There  is  something  here  left 


untold  by  the  self-partial  narrator.  The  poor  harassed  queen, 
no  doubt,  asked  her  the  question  in  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  suite  to  her  husband's  sick  room.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Mrs.  Masham  was  given  another  suite  of 
apartments,  "  suitable  enough  for  her  grandeur,"  observes  tlie 
taunting  duchess ;  "  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  rudeness  and  impertinence  to  me  upon  this  occasion, 
she  had  the  whole  house,  Kensington-palace  being  in  a  manner 
empty,  to  choose  her  lodgings  in."' 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  first  quarrel  between  Anne 
and  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  began  with  these  contemptible 
wranglings  about  lodgings.  As  the  Marlborough  duchess 
commenced  her  court-career,  so  she  finished  it.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  justly  to  accord  this  person  the  meed  of  greatness 
of  mind  or  character,  for  the  causes  of  her  contentions  were 
despicable  for  their  pettiness.  Great  characters  never  contend 
for  trifles,  seek  for  affronts,  or  make  stormy  tumults  to  gain 
small  results.  Greatness  is  inseparable  from  magnanimity: 
there  was  nothing  great  about  the  duchess  of  Marlborougli, 
excepting  the  enormity  of  the  sums  of  money  she  amassed. 
Her  soul  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  most  congenial  to  a  cham- 
ber-maid, or  a  lodging-keeper,  and  seemed  most  in  its  ele- 
ment contending  for  perquisites  of  old  gowns,  or  stoutly 
defending  encroachments  on  the  localities  of  dwelling-rooms. 

>  Letter  of  the  duclicss  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Coxo  MSS  ,  I5rit. 
Museuin.  Tlie  deserted  state  of  Keiisington-palace,  at  this  iKTiod,  is  thiin  jjathcrcd 
from  the  duchess's  own  letter. 
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The  last  inbreak  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  on  the 
invalid  quiet  of  Kensington,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
removal  of  the  queen  from  that  palace.     Her  majesty  retired 
to  Wmdsor  as  early  as  July,  not  to  the  royal  establishment  of 
her  stately  castle,  but  to  the  small  house  or  cottage  in  Windsor 
forest,  purchased  by  her  in  the  days  when  the  wrath  of  her 
sister,  queen  Mary,  rendered  her  an  ahen  from  all  English 
palaces.     Thither  queen  Anne  brought  her  sick  consort,  and 
there,  unencumbered  by  the  trammels  of  royalty,  she  watched 
over  him,  and  sympathized  with  his  sufferings.     The  reason 
the  prince  passed  the  summer  at  the  small  house,  was  evidently 
because  the  site  of  Windsor-castle  being  high,  the  air  was  too 
bleak  for  his  cough.     The  duchess  of  INIarlborough  was  pe- 
culiarly incensed  at  this  proceeding,  attributing  it  to  all  kinds 
of  furtive  intrigues,  in  these  words :»  "Through  the  whole 
summer  after  Mr.  Harley^s  dismission,  the  queen  continued 
to  have  secret  correspondence  with  him.    And  that  this  might 
be  better  managed,  she  stayed  all  the  sultry  season,  even  when 
the  prince  was  panting  for  breath,  in  that  small  house  she  had 
formerly  purchased  at  Windsor,  which,  though  as  hot  as  an 
oven,  was  said  to  be  cool,  because,  from  the  park,  such  persons 
as  Mrs.  Masham  had  a  mind  to  bring  to  her  majesty  could  be 
let  in  privately  by  the  garden. ^^ 

The  queen  was  at  this  cottage  at  Windsor  when  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  Oudenarde  reached  her.  Oudenarde  was 
gamed  at  more  than  its  worth  on  the  Flemish  chess-board  of 
war:  it  cost  2000  men  on  the  victor's  side.  "Oh,  Lord' 
when  will  all  this  dreadful  bloodshed  cease?"'-  were  the  words 
of  queen  Anne  when  she  received  the  news,  together  with  the 
lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Notwithstanding  the  grief 
of  heart  with  which  she  heard  the  tidings  of  these  useless 
slaughters,  it  was  indispensable  etiquette  for  her  to  return 
thanks  to  her  general,  and  public  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
them.  The  first  she  performed  from  her  cottage  at  Windsor, 
in  the  following  letter : — 

'  Conduct  of  the  Duclicss  of  Marlborough,  p.  222. 
-  Tindai's  Coutmutttion  of  Rapin,  vol.  iv.  p.  104. 
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QuEBN  Anjue  to  the  Ditke  op  MABi-BOEOTrOH.    Anno  1708. 
(After  the  victory  of  Oudenarde.) 

"  Windsor,  July  6,  1708. 
"  I  want  words  to  express  the  joy  I  have  that  you  are  well  after  your  glorious 
success,  for  which,  next  to  Almighty  God,  my  thanks  are  due  to  you.  And,  in- 
deed,  I  can  never  say  enough  for  all  the  great  and  faithful  services  you  have  ever 
done  me;  but  be  so  just  as  to  believe  I  am  as  truly  sensible  of  them  as  a  grateful 
heart  can  be,  and  shall  be  ready  to  show  it  upon  all  occasions.  1  hope  you  cannot 
doubt  of  my  esteem  and  friendship  for  you,  nor  think,  because  I  differ  from  you 
in  some  things,  it  is  for  want  of  either.  No;  I  do  assure  you,  if  you  were  here, 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  me  so  much  in  the  wrong  in  some  things  as  I  fear 
you  do  now.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  should  come  too  late  to  London,  and  there- 
fore dare  say  no  more,  but  that  I  pray  God  Almighty  to  continue  his  protection 
over  you,  and  send  you  safe  home  again.   And  bo  assured  I  shall  ever  be,  sincerely, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Anne,  R.'" 


'  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Bapin,  vol.  iv.  p.  lOi. 
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QUEEN-REGNANT   OP   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Queen  Anne's  quarrel  in  St   Paul's  cathedral-Silence  imposed  on  her  by  the 
ducliess  of  Marlborongh-Queen's  angry  correspondence  with  the  duchL- 

£r  T^T  V  ^r'^r'^  ^''  '"'''^^'^  consort-Pasquinade  on  the  queen's 
statue  at  St  Paiil's-Letters  of  a  magician  to  queen  Anne-Death-bed  of  the 
prmc^-consort,  George  of  Denmark-Queen's  grief  by  her  husband's  corpse- 
She  leaves  Kensmgtor:  for  St.  James's-Her  anxiety  regarding  her  conSrt's 
funeral-Her  sorrow  and  seclusion-Conduct  in  widowho^-Queen  importun- 
ed by  parliament  to  marry  again- Her  answer-Her  alarm  at  Marl  Jough's 
conduct-Her  conference  with  lord  Cowper-Queen's  secret  councils  with  the 
duke  of Argyle-Queen's  charity  to  her  sick  servant-Her  letter  of  reproof  to  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough-Queen  receives  a  taunting  letter  from  her-Godolphin 
appeals  to  the  queen  against  Dr.  Sacheverel-Queen  consents  to  his  imprison- 
ment-Verses  left  on  the  queen's  toilet-Facsimile  letter  of  the  queen- 
Queen  s  estrangement  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough- Queen's  mysterious 
proceedings-Her  secret  councils-Her  dissension  with  Godolphin;  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough-Her  stern  reception  of  his  duchess-Her  imprafitica- 
bihty  m  council.  ^  ««-ww» 

The  victory  of  Oudenarde  obliged  the  queen  to  make  her 
usual  state  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning  thanks  for  the  success  of  her  arras,  which  thanksgiv- 
ing was  appointed   for  August   19,  1708.     The  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  deemed  herself  the  heroine  of  the  day,  was 
remarkably  full  of  bustle   and  business  on  such    occasbns. 
Among  other  important  affairs  connected  with  her  office  as 
mistress  of  the  robes,  she  arranged  the  queen's  jewels  in  the 
mode  she  chose  them  to  be  worn.    But  when  the  royal  corteffe 
was  in  progress  half  way  up  Ludgate-hUl,  the  duchess  happen- 
ing to  cast  her  eyes  on  the  queen's  dress,  made  the  notable 
discovery  that  all  her  majesty's  jewels  were  absent,— a  great 
disrespect  to  the  occasion,  and  especially  to  her.     Her  rage 
broke  out  instantly,  but  what  she  said  or  did  to  induce  an 
overflowing  torrent  of  words  from  the  lips  of  the  usually  taci- 
turn  queen,  has  not  been  recorded.     It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  entered  St.  Paul's  cathedral  quarrelling,  the  queen 
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retorting  the  taunts  of  her  companion  so  loudly,  that  the 
intrepid  dame  experienced  some  alarm,  not  at  the  anger  of 
the  queen,  but  lest  the  people,  who  detested  the  duchess,  should 
overhear,  and  take  an  undesirable  part  in  the  contest.  The 
queen  continued  to  speak  loudly  and  angrily  after  they  had 
both  taken  their  places  in  the  cathedral,  on  which  the  duchess 
insolently  told  her  royal  mistress  "  not  to  answer  her  ! "  or,  as 
other  accounts  say,  bade  the  queen  "  to  hold  her  tongue ! " 

The  queen  had  endured  much,  but  this  insult,  which  she 
never  forgot,  brought  all  heart-burnings  to  open  and  angry 
discussions.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  never  committed 
an  outrage  against  her  much-enduring  mistress  without  in- 
stantly  flying  to  her  bitter  pen,  and  stamping  the  ''airy 
nothingness  "  of  uttered  words  with  the  visible  and  permanent 
injuries  of  written  documents.  No  sooner  had  she  obtained 
a  letter  from  her  husband,  which  she  thought  reflected  on  the 
queen,  than  she  enclosed  it  to  her  majesty  in  the  following 
meek  epistle : — 

THE   DtrCUESS   OF  MAELBOEOrOH   TO  QtJEEN  AnNE.' 

[August,  1708.] 
"  I  cannot  help  sending  your  majesty  this  letter,  to  show  how  exactly  lord 
Marlborough  agrees  with  me  in  opinion  that  he  has  now  no  interest  with  you, 
though,  when  I  said  so  in  the  church  a  Thursday,  you  were  pleased  to  say  it  was 
untrue.  And  yet  I  think  he  will  he  surprised  to  hear,  that  when  I  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  put  your  jewels  in  a  way  that  I  thought  you  would  like,  Mrs. 
Masham  could  make  you  refuse  to  wear  them  in  so  unkind  a  manner,  because 
that  was  a  power  she  had  not  thought  tit  to  exercise  before. 

"  I  will  make  no  reflections  on  it,  only  that  I  must  needs  observe  that  your 
majesty  chose  a  very  wrong  day  to  mortify  me,  when  you  were  just  going  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  a  victory  obtained  by  my  lord  Marlborough." 

In  answer  to  this  tirade  on  petty  affronts,  the  queen  replied 

with  more  dignity  than  usual : — 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Ducuess  op  Mablboeouoh 

[Sunday.] 
"  After  the  commands  you  gave  me  on  the  thanksgiving-day  of  not  answering 
you,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines  but  to  return  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  letter  safe  into  your  hands;  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  do  not  say 
any  thing  to  that,  or  to  yours  which  enclosed  it." 

Had  the  queen  always  assumed  the  tone  perceptible  in  this 
answer,  she  would  have  been  spared  many  an  insult  from  her 
ungrateful  servant,  who  returned  to  the  charge,  it  is  true,  in 
reply,  but  struck  her  sails  in  the  conciusior  of  her  despatch  :-- 
'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  219. 
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THE  Duchess  of  Mablbohoitgh  to  Qtteen  Anne. 

"  I  should  not  trouble  your  majesty  with  any  answer  to  your  last  short  letter 
but  to  explain  what  you  seem  to  mistake  in  what  I  said  at  church  I  desired 
you  not  to  answer  me,  for  fear  of  being  overheard;  and  this  you  interpret  as  if  J 
had  desired  you  not  to  answer  we  at  all !  which  was  far  from  my  intention 
for  the  whole  end  of  my  writing  to  you  so  often  was,  to  get  your  answer  to 
several  things  m  which  we  differed —if  I  wa,s  in  the  wrong,  that  you  midit  con 
viiice  me,  and  I  should  very  readily  have  owned  my  mistakes.  But  since  you 
have  not  been  pleased  to  show  them  to  me,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  said 
several  things  that  are  unanswerable 

«  The  word  command,  wliich  you  use  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  is  very 
unfitly  supposed  to  come  from  me.  For  though  1  have  always  writ  to  you  as  a 
friend,  and  lived  with  you  as  such  for  so  many  years,  with  all  the  truth  and 
honesty,  and  zeal  for  your  service  that  was  possible,  yet  I  shaU  never  forget  that 
I  am  your  subject,  nor  cease  to  be  a  faithful  one." 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  grand  duchess  had 
concluded  a  letter  to  her  royal  mistress  in  a  style  so  well 
befitting  their  respective  stations. 

Other  griefs  than  those  occasioned  by  the  arrogance  of  her 
palace-dictator  pressed  on  the  queen's  heart.     The  symptoms 
of  the  prince  required  change  of  air,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
her  stormy  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  she  commenced  an  easy 
progress  with  him  to  the  west  of  England.     "  The  prince  of 
Denmark,    being    very   much   indisposed   with    asthma    this 
summer,  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  go  to  the  Bath,  and 
her  majesty,  who  was  ever  eminent  for  her  conjugal  affection, 
as  another  proof  of  it,  resolved  to  attend  him  thither;  and 
accordingly  her  majesty  and  the  prince  set  out  the  26th  of 
August  at  Windsor,  designing  to  sleep  at  Oxford  that  night. 
At  their  entrance  into  Oxfordshire  they  were  met  by  the  earl 
of  Abingdon,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  county,  the  high  sheriff 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  coimty,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Oxford  by  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and  masters 
in  their  robes,  on  horseback ;  and  thus  they  were  attended  to 
Christ-church,  where  they  supped.     The  next  day,  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  honour  the  university  with  her  presence  in  con- 
vocation, where  the  university-orator  congratulated  her  arrival 
among  them,  and  many  of  the  courtiers  were  admitted  to  the 
degree    of_^LL.D.      From    the    convocation-house  the  queen 
went  to  the  theatre,  where  she  was  entertained  with  a  vocal 
and  instrumental  concert,  and  several  poesieis  were  exhibited 
m  honour  of  her  visit.    She  was  afterwui'ds  entertained  h^  the 
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university  at  dinner,  and  then  set  out  with  the  prince  for  Ciren- 
cester, where  she  rested  that  night,  and  the  next  day  reached 
the  Bath.  They  were  previously  met  on  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Somerset  by  the  high-sheriff  and  gentlemen  of  the 
shire,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city  of  the  Bath  by  two 
hundred  maids,  richly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Amazons,  and 
at  the  west  gate  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  in  their  for- 
malities, who  attended  them  to  the  Abbey-house,  which  was 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  night  closed  with  illumina- 
tions, and  other  popular  manifestations  of  joy. ^^' 

The  same  autumn  the  queen's  statue  was  completed,  which 
is  still  in  the  area  before  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Bird,  the  sculptor,  received,  by  a  very  odd  computation,  250/. 
for  this  statue,  for  each  of  the  four  allegorical  figures  round 
the  base  the  sum  of  220/.,  and  50/.  for  the  arms  and  shield.^ 
As  a  work  of  art,  the  statue  of  the  queen  has  been  furiously 
abused;  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  personal  resemblance. 
Just  as  the  figure  was  placed  in  its  present  situation,  public 
rumour  was  universal  that  the  queen  meant  to  free  herself 
from  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and 
all  the  whigs  foresaw  their  ensuing  banishment  from  the  pubhc 
wealth  which  they  were  actively  and  greedily  imbibing.  An 
outcry  was  raised  against  the  poor  statue,  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant description;  pasquinades  issued  daily,  in  which  the 
original  was  not  spared.  Indeed,  all  sorts  of  vices  Mere  attri- 
buted to  Anne  with  unsparing  calumny,  in  order  to  degrade 
her  in  the  eyes  of  her  loving  people  against  the  day  when  par- 
ties  should  try  their  strength.  A  malignant  epigram,  M'hich 
was  found  one  night  appended  to  the  statue,  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  politician-physician.  Dr.  Garth.  In  positive 
terms  it  accuses  the  queen  of  the  habit  of  intoxication,  wlien, 
at  the  most,  over-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  more  rich 
food  and  strong  wine  than  was  wholesome  for  a  person  wlio 
had  no  great  personal  fatigue  to  endure,  is  all  that  can  be 
justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  queen  Anne.  Had  it  been  more, 
her  doinestic  foe,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  the  malicious 

•  Life  of  her  late  majesty  Queen  Anne ;  in  two  vols. 
'  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  Elmes,  p.  491. 
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character  she  afterwards  drew  of  the  queen,  would  have  been 
delighted  to  mention  any  time  when  she  had  actuaUy  seen 
her  royal  mistress  in  a  state  of  inebriety;  but  she  only  notices 
that  calumny  to  deny  it.'    The  documentary  assertions  which 
fasten  on  queen  Anne  this  disgraceful  imputation,  are  con- 
tamed  m  the  correspondence  of  baron  de  Schutz  (envoy  from 
Hanover  to  England)  to  the  baron  de  Bothmar  (Hanoverian 
mimster  at  the  Hague);  the  former  says  that  Cadogan^  had 
told  him,  "that  he  considered  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
whigs  was,  the  continuation  of  the  war  of  the  emperor  against 
France.     He  likewise  thought  that  the  deaths  of  Louis  XIV 
the  Pretender,  and  queen  Anne  would  be   advantageous  to 
them   and  very  likely  to  happen;  for  the  first  was  old,  the 
second  consumptive,   and  as  for  queen  Anne,  that  she  got 
(h-unk  every  day,  as  a  remedy   to  keep  the  gout  from  her 
stomach."^     Garth's  epigram  is  as  follows:— 

"VEfiSES  ON  Queen  Anne's  Statue  in  St.  Paul's  Chuech-taed.* 
«  Here  mighty  Anna's  statue  placed  we  find, 

Betwixt  the  darting  passions  of  her  mind  — 

A  brandy-shop  before,  a  church  behind.  ' 

But  why  thy  back  turn'd  to  that  sacred  place 

As  thy  unhappy  father's  was  to  grace  P 

Why  here,  like  Tantalus  in  torments  placed, 

To  view  those  waters  which  thou  canst  not  taste? 

plough  by  thy  profFer'd  globe  we  may  perceive, 

Inat  for  a  dram  thou  the  whole  worid  wouldst  give." 

Whilst  the  decline  and  illness  of  the  queen's  consort  be- 
came  matter  of  conversation  and  speculation  throughout  Eu- 
rope,  an  Italian  magician  wrote  several  letters  to  her  majesty 
which  now  remain  in  the  State  Paper-office.  They  are  indited 
m  rather  elegant  Italian,  and  written  in  the  true  Italian  hand 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  writer  professes  to  be  a 
nobleman  m  distres8,-an  Mian  philosopher  of  anti-cathohc 
principles;  but  his  domain  pertained  to  the  state  of  Ast-  near 
the  seat  of  war,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Piedmont,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  persecuting  papists,  who  neither  rehshed  his 
liberal  pnnciples,  nor  his  profession  of  art-magic.     In  conse- 

'  Cliaracter  of  Queen  Anne,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough ;  Coxe  MSS 

''Cadogan  was  a  tool  of  the  Marlborough  faction 

Hanover  Papers,  Maq>hcrson,  1703,  vul.  ii.  p.  503 

*  Add.  MSS.  5832,  fol.  144. 
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quence  the  French  armies  had  totally  ruined  him,  and  devas- 
tated his  estate;  they  had  done  him  mischief  to  the  amount  of 
30,000  English  pounds  sterUng.  He  would,  however,  be  con- 
tented  if  her  high  and  mightiest  majesty  of  Great  Britain 
would,  out  of  her  beneficence  and  good  gi-ace,  accord  him 
10,000/.  sterling  Enghsh  money.  Principe  Eugenio,  (prince 
Eugene,)  he  adds,  knew  him  right  well,  and  could  hiform 
queen  Anne  that  he  was  a  true  sufferer  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  moreover  insinuates,  that  principe  Eugenio  was  a 
customer  of  his  in  some  of  his  magical  quackeries,  an  assertion 
which  irresistibly  recalls  the  memory  of  the  prosecution  of 
that  prince's  mother  in  the  chambre  ardente,  as  a  customer  of 
La  Voisin. 

The  first  letters,  although  too  long  for  direct  translation, 
seem  to  be  appeals  deserving  of  the  queen's  attention,  being 
evidently  penned  by  a  man  of  erudition  and  refinement.  It 
is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  any  notice  was  taken  of  them 
by  the  queen  or  prince  George,  who  is  apparently  the  object 
of  the  application,  as  he  is  repeatedly  named  in  the  course  of 
the  correspondence,  with  allusions  to  his  failing  health.  The 
last  letters  contain  the  gist  of  the  writer's  mind ;  he  there 
very  frankly  offers,  in  consideration  of  the  ten  thousand  gui- 
neas, (which  he  trusts  queen  Anne  will  award  liim  in  compen- 
sation  of  all  he  has  suffered  in  her  cause,)  to  send  her  his 
famous  elixir  of  life,  which  will  restore  her  to  her  former 
beautiful  youth,  and  will  entirely  heal  and  restore  the  serene 
Danish  prince,  her  spouse,  and  make  him  as  handsome  and 
yomig  as  ever.  Likewise,  if  she  will  give  him  a  place  in  her 
Tower  of  London,  he  will  there  work  for  her  in  his  wonderful 
art  of  alchymy,  turning  all  her  old  copper,  pewter,  tin,  brass, 
and  lead  into  the  purest  gold  and  silver.  Thus,  another  Ray- 
mond Lully  volunteered  to  be  master  of  the  Mint.  It  hap- 
pened that  queen  Anne  had  put  her  affairs  of  that  department 
in  very  different  hands, — even  in  those  of  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  was  then  master  of  her  IVIint.  No  indication  appears  that 
queen  Anne  gave  any  encouragement  to  this  earlier  Cagliostro 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  archives 
of  any  sovereign  in  the  world  but  what  contain  similar  temp- 
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tations  and  proposals.     Queen  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  them 
all  her  Tfe  and,  in  some  instances,  gave  heed  to  their  wretched 
delusionii;  queen  Mary  II.  consulted  vulgar  fortune-tellers 
but  there  is  no  weakness  of  the  kind  at  present  discovered  of 
queen  Anne,  whose  name  is  in  uo  way  connected  with  occult 
practices,  or  with  any  encouragement  given  to  the  writer  of 
these  curious  letters  preserved  in  the  State  Paper-office.     But 
her  majesty  was  much  molested  with  mysterious  missives  from 
Italy,  which  are  extant  in  the  same  collection,— witness  the 
letters  written  by  order  of  the  pope,  very  affectionately  claiming 
her  as  a  dear  daughter  of  his  church.     How  queen  Anne  de- 
served  these  tend,  r  greetings  cannot  be  guessed,  excepting,  as 
before  remarked,  the  pope  considered  "the  heahng-office"  a 
sign  of  her  compliance;  but  Henry  VIII.,  queen  Elizabeth 
and  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Reformation,  practised  the  same' 
The  solution  must  therefore  be  left  unexplained,— only  remark- 
ing, that  if  the  Roman-catholic  religion  had  been  cherished  by 
no  other  person  more  than  by  queen  Anne,  it  must  have  long 
ago  disappeared  from  Europe. 

The  queen  thought  her  husband  perfectly  recovered  on  her 
return  from  Bath.  Her  people  felicitated  her  on  her  hopes, 
and  poured  in  congratulatory  addresses  on  his  convalescence! 
Prince  George  himself  knew  better;  and  when  the  queen 
prepared  to  take  her  usual  excursion  to  the  October  sports 
at  Newmarket,  he  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him.  Bishop 
White  Kennet,  then  attending  the  court,  and  officiating  at 
divine  service,  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter '  dated 
October  2,  1708:— 

"On  Thursday  night  I  was  pressed  away,  by  command,  into  service  here  the 
next  raommg,  for  want  of  ordinmy  chaplains,  which  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  rectify,  that  you  might  see  the  duties  of  waiting.  I  was  under  the  sad  appre- 
Iienmon  of  being  hurried  away  to  Newmarket;  but  her  majestv  resisting  the 
advice  of  her  physicians,  was  pleased,  yesterday,  to  comply  with  amotion  rwishl 
of  the  prince,  and  declared  her  resolution  of  «o^  going  this  season  to  Newmarket 
which  18  a  great  joy  to  most  of  the  good  courtiers,  and  gave  the  Mies  a  new 
lesson,-tliat  she  who  governs  the  nation  so  well,  can  govern  herself  so  well  as 
always  to  oblige  her  husband." 

The  comment  of  the  literaiy  bishop  is  certainly  true;  the 
queen  onjoyed  a  degree  of  domestic  felicity  which  had  not  then 

'  Inedit«d  Lansdowne  MSS.,  825,  fol.  79. 
VOL.  VIII.  y 
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been  witnessed  in  the  life  of  a  queen-regnant.  There  are  some 
panegyrical  lines  to  be  seen  in  the  print-room  at  the  British 
Museum,  representing  queen  Anne  and  her  consort  in  the 
same  engraving,  in  profile.  The  poetry  is  fulsome,  hke  most 
of  that  stamp,  yet  the  conjugal  happiness  of  Anne  is  well 
expressed  in  the  first  lines : — 

"  The  only  married  queen  that  ne'er  knew  strife. 
Controlling  monarchs,  but  submissive  wife ; 
Like  angels'  sighs  her  downy  passions  move. 
Tenderly  loving  and  attracting  love. 
Of  every  grace  and  virtue  she's  possest, — 
Was  mother,  wife,  and  queen,  and  all  the  best." 

Among  the  struggles  in  the  pohtical  world,  much  agitation 
existed  to  carry  the  point  of  inducing  the  ';^ueen  to  receive  the 
whig  republican,  lord  Somers,  as  her  lord  president  of  council. 
On  that  head  lord  Godolphin  obser^'cs,  "that  the  duke  of 
Somerset  had  told  him,  with  the  air  of  a  great  minister,  '  that 
the  queen  had  no  aversion  to  Somers ;  but  he  had  once  dis- 
obhged  the  prince,  and  it  was  vain  to  suppose  he  would  ever 
suffer  his  appointment.'"'     A  few  days  afterwards,  Godolphm 
wrote  these  words  to    the   duchess  of  Marlborough :  "  The 
prince  seems  in  no  good  way  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  health; 
and  I  think  the  queen  herself  seems  now  much  more  appre- 
hensive of  his  condition,  than  "^  have  formerly  known  her  on 
the  same  occasion." "     The  intimation  thus  conveyed  gave  rise 
to  a  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
which  must  have  wofully  increased  the  anguish  that  rent  the 
heart  of  the  queen ;  for  it  is  no  slight  aggravation  to  sorrow, 
when  hard  fate  obliges  any  one  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  grief 
in  the  presence  of  a  sneering  enemy,  who  has  a  right  to  intrude 
as  an  evil  observer,  watching  and  commenting  on  every  emotion 
that  takes  place  round  the  bed  of  death.    And  such  (as  will  be 
speedily  shown  from  her  own  narrative)  was  the  fiendish  con- 
duct of  the  cruel  woman  who  played  the  part,— firstly,  of 
Anne's  temptress  to  all  the  evil  she  did  commit ;  and  lastly, 
of  her  reviler  and  calumniator. 

The  unhappy  queen  was  assiduously  attending  on  her  djing 

>  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i,  p,  156. 
'  Ibid.;  letters  of  Godolphin  to  the  duchess,  p.  170. 
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hm,band,  pcrformmg  all  the  offices  for  hun  of  n  tender  and 
parent  nur^e,  when  one  of  the  hateful  missive,  of  the  dueht, 
of  /.rlborongh  was  put  into  her  hands.     It  was  in  her  us„a 
style  of  msult ;  no  mercy  of  common  decency  or  respecUoThe 
poor  queen's  grief  was  shown,  but  her  intfmation'^of Mk  n^ 
advantage  of  her  high  court-offiees,  and  intruding  her  to  "t? 
able  presence  at  the  bed  of  death,  was  prefaced  by  these  words 
JUS  ly  termed  offensive  by  her  late  biographer:'  "Though  the 
last  t,n,e  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  majesty!  vour 
usage  of  me  was  such  as  was  scarce  possible  for  me  to  imagine 
or  any  one  to  bebeve  .       .  ."     The  queen  had  scarcely  read 
the^hnes,  when  themsolent  writer  entered  her  presence:  for 
(rafhly  expecting  exclusion  from  the  sick-room  of  the  prince' 
she  had  brought  her  letter  herself,  and  taking  adjutage  of  h'; 
pnv^ege  as  m.stress  of  the  robes,  she  boldly  followed  its  deliverr 
and  thrust  herself  mto  the  presence,  before  Anne  could  oMer  hS 
to  be  exduded.  The  queen  received  her  coolly,and  as  a  stranger 
The  duchess  w^,  m  consequence,  as  much  exasperated  as  if 
she  had  deserved  a  different  reception.     According  to  the  tes 
taony  of  an  eye-witness,  "the  deportment  of  the  duchess  of 
Mar  borough  wMe  the  prmee  was  actually  dying,  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  queen,  then  in  the  height  of  her  grief  was 
not  ah  e  to  bear  it."     Agony  conquered  the  tS-i^'^th 
which  this  overbearing  spirit  bad  always  inspired  Anne     and 

assuming  the  mien  and  tone  of  sovereign  majesty,  she  said  to  the 
duche  s  with  marked  displeasure  in  her  countenance,  "With- 
draw !"'  For  once,  the  queen  was  obeyed  by  her.  In  a  few 
minutes  death  dealt  the  blow,  and  made  Anne,  queen  of  GreaT 
Bntain,  a  widow,  after  a  happy  marriage  of  twenty  years'  dura- 
tion, unruffled  by  a  dispute  and  uninterrupted  LTrirt^l 
ejherside.  The  prince  died  at  Kensington-palace,Vober28! 
1708,  0.  s  He  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  February  29,  1653  ■ 
consequently,  the  birthday  of  the  prince-consort  occurred  onl; 

credit  as  any  other  contemporary.    The  fact  is  nnnLr„:  l\^       .      deserving 
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once  in  four  years,  when  leap-year  brought  round  the  29th  of 
February.'  On  those  occasions,  his  loving  queen  kept  it  with 
fourfold  splendour.  George  of  Denmark  was  very  lofty  in 
stature,   and  when  he    grew  corpulent   his  appearance  was 

gigantic. 

The  queen  sat  by  the  bed  of  death,  "  weeping  and  clapping 
her  hands  together,"-  or  wringing  them   in  the  unutterable 
anguish  of  her  first  bereavement.    She  was  a  moi-arch,  and  eti- 
quette,  whose  chains  are  almost  as  inexorable  as  the  sterner 
tyrant'  that  had  just  bereaved  her   of  the  husband  of  her 
youtli,  required  that  the  mistress  of  the  robes  should  lead  her 
from  the  chamber.     The  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  not  de- 
parted  when  the  queen  bade  her  withdraw,— she  had  only  re- 
tired  into  the  background  :  she  saw  the  prince  die.     When  it 
was  needfid  for  her  to  act  a  decided  part,  ?.he  noticed  that 
the  prmce's  servants  were  crowding  round  his  body,  which 
prevented  her  from  approaching  to  i)erform  her  official  duty; 
upon  which  she  went  up  to  lady  Burlington,  and  desired  her  to 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  queen.    Lady  Bur- 
lington did  so  readily,  and  every  one  went  out  with  her;  the 
queen  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  were  left  alone  with 
the  corpse  of  the  prince.     The   duchess  knelt  down  by  the 
queen,  and  began  to  offer  consolation.      Her  majesty  heeded 
her  not,  "  but  clapped  her  hands  together,  with  other  marks 
of  pa.ssion."     When  the  duchess  had  exhausted  her  consola- 
tions,  she  continued  kneehng  in  silence  by  her  royal  mistress. 
After  some  time  the  r^uclu'ss  asked  the  queen,  "  If  her  maje?ty 
would  not  please  to  go  to  St.  Jaraes's-palace  ?"— "  I  will  stay 
here,"  replied  the   queen.     "  That  is  impossible,"  said  the 
duchess  ;  "  what  can  you  do  in  such  a  dismal  place  ?"' 

"  I  made  use  of  all  the  arguments,"  pursues  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  "  common  on  that  head,  but  all  in  vain ;  the 
queen  persisted  '  she  would  stay  at  Kensington.'  Upon  which 
/  fancied  that  her  chief  cUfiiculty  in  removing  was,  for  fear  she 

1  Swift's  Joxirnal.  "  This  is  leap-year  and  leap-day ;"  likewise,  writes  the  dean, 
<'  prince  George's  birthday." 

?  a„-i.  ~-p  ^|i(5  v.'fir'la  of  tlio  duchcss  of  Miirlboroiiffli. 
»  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlburough,  vol.  i.  pp.  410-416. 
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ise,  writes  the  dean, 


should  not  have  so  much  of  Mrs.  Masham's  company  as  she 
desii-ed,  if  she  removed  from  thence/"     Who  but  this  person 
at  such  a  tnne  and  place,  with  the  dead  body  of  thf,  cueen's  hus' 
b.-uid  stretched  before  them,  could  have  had  a  recurrence  of  her 
paltry  jealousies,  or  attributed  such  reasons  to  the  bereaved 
widow?    The  duchess  then  resumed  her  strain  of  consolation, 
in  a  manner  and  phraseology  peculiar  to  herself:  "  I  said* 
'Nobody  in  the  world  ever  continued  in  a  place  where  a  dead 
husband  lay  j  and  where  could  she  be  but  within  a  room  or  two 
of  that  dismal  body  ?  but  if  she  were  at  St.  James's,  she  need 
not  see  any  body  that  was  uneasy  to  her,  and  she  might  see  any 
person  that  was  a  comfort  to  her  as  well  there  as  anywhere  else ' 
I  could  see  by  her  face  that  she  had  satisfaction  in  that,  and  so 
1  went  on  saying,  she  might  go  away  privately  in  my  coach, 
with  the  curtains  down,  and  see  nobody ;  and  that  if  she  would 
give  me  leave,  I  would  tell  Mr.  Lowman  to  make  the  com- 
pany go  away,  that  she  might  go  to  the  coach  easily.     Upon 
which  she  consented  to  go :  I  led  her  to  her  closet  in  Ken- 
smgton-palace.    When  she  left  hhn,  [the  prince's  corpse,]  she 
expressed  mme  passionr  meaning,  that  the  queen  gave  way 
to  paroxysms  of  grief. 

The  queen  required  to  be  left  in  her  own  i. .^et,  to  com- 
mune with  her  own  spirit  on  her  bereavement.  Her  majesty, 
taking  off  her  watch,  said  to  flie  duchess  of  Marlborough] 
"Don't  come  in  to  me  uutbre  the  hand  of  my  watch  comes 
to  this  place."  The  duchess  took  the  watch,  and  the  ciueen 
added,  "Send  to  Masham,  to  come  to  mo  before  I  go."  If 
the  duchess  had  had  previously  the  slightest  feehng  for  the 
queen's  loss  and  distress,  this  order  turned  it  all  to  gall  and 
bitterness,  although  the  queen^s  wish  to  see  and  give  her  com- 

•  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  \.  pp.  410-416. 

'This  ••emark  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  br.t..'«en  the  queen  and 
the  duchess  ot  Marlborough,  but.  from  several  traits,  i.  idently  (Jcurred  as 
the  writer  Ims  armnged  it.  The  duchess,  like  many  persons  writing  from  me- 
mory, maitions  u  fiujt,  and  then  recurs  back  to  what  preceded  it.  Of  course  the 
prmce  s  servants  would  not  have  intruded  into  the  queen's  closet,  nor  could  they 

mne  ev,d(mtly  took  place  in  the  prince's  chamber  after  it  had  been  cleared,  for 
the  ducheas  appeala  to  that  «  dismal  body,"  md  to  the  act  of  her  ••  le^diiur  fh« 
queen  ani»y  ii-om  aim."  "  "  " 
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mands  to  one  who  had  been  her  chief  attendant  during  her 
long  vigils  by  her  suflfering  husband  was  very  natural.  The 
duchess  of  Marlborough  from  that  moment  continues  her  nar- 
rative  with  unsparing  malignity ;  she  says,  withal,  commenting 
upon  the  royal  order,  "  I  thought  it  very  shocking ;  but  at 
jjhat  time  resolved  not  to  say  the  least  wry  word  to  displease 
her,  and  therefore  answered  that  '  I  would,'  and  went  out  of 
the  queen's  closet  with  her  watch  in  my  hand."  Thus  the 
duchess  did  not,  as  usual,  both  defy  and  disobey  the  directions 
of  the  queen ;  but,  out  of  consideration  for  her  majesty's  state, 
was  contented  with  disobedience  only.  "  I  gave,"  she  con- 
tinues, "Mr.  Lowman'  the  necessary  orders;  but  as  I  was 
sitting  at  the  window,  watching  the  minute  when  to  go  to  the 
queen's  closet,  I  thought  it  so  disagreeable  for  me  to  send  for 
Mrs.  Masham  to  go  to  the  queen  before  all  that  company, 
that  I  resolved  to  avoid  that.  When  the  time  came,  I  went 
into  the  closet  and  told  the  queen  *  I  had  not  sent  for  Mrs. 
Masham,  for  I  thought  it  would  make  a  disagreeable  noise, 
when  there  were  bishops  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  wait- 
ing without  that  her  majesty  did  not  care  to  see ;  and  that 
she  [the  queen]  might  send  for  Masham  herself  to  her,  to 
come  to  St.  James's  at  what  time  she  pleased.'  To  this  she 
[the  queen]  consented.""  The  royal  widow,  in  the  first 
anguish  of  her  grief,  did  not  trouble  herself  to  question  who 
was  most  likely  to  make  a  "  disagreeable  noise ;"  but  it  was 
not  probable  that  either  the  bishops  or  ladies  would  have  done 
80  because  her  majesty  merely  required  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  her  bedchamber  woman  before  she  went  into  the  open 
air  to  the  carriage. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  jealous  duchess  to  take  utter  pos- 
session  of  the  queen  in  her  solitary  state.  Well  she  knew 
it  would  run  through  the  town  that  she  had  carried  off  the 
royal  widow  in  her  own  carriage,  without  Harley's  relatives 
being  apparently  thought  of  by  her  majesty.  For  this  great 
end,  the  duchess  had  swallowed  her  present  rage  at  the  queen's 
rebuke  just  before  the  prince  expired,  and  clung  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  her  ^^laces  with  i^atience  and  nertinacity :  yet  she 
'  Lowmiui  was  housekeeper  at  Kensingtou.  *  Corresiwudouce. 
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m  not  succeed  quite  so  thoroughly  as  her  bold  and  clever 
diplomacy  deserved. 

The  queen  caUed  "for  her  hoods/"  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hill 
the  sister  of  Abigail  Masham,  fulfiUed  the  duties  of  her  office 
by  putting  on  the  queen's  carriage-costume.     As  she  did  it 
the  duchess  saw  the  queen  wliisper  to  her,  and  suspected  that 
it  was  a  kind  message  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Masham   "who^ 
adds  the  duchess,  "  had  not  appeared  before  me  at  Kensington  • 
hut  upon  the  alarm  of  the  queen  being  to  go  with  me  to  St' 
James's-palace,  she  came  into  the  gallery  [at  Kensington* 
palace]  with  one  of  her  ministers,  the  Scotch  doctor  Arbuth- 
not,  to  see  her  majesty  pass.^'^     The  queen  was,  as  of  old    ' 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  she 
took  her  way  through  her  household  in  Kensington-palace 
gallery,  her  servants  lining  each  side  of  it.  "  Notwithstanding 
the  queen's  affection  for  the  prince,"  observes  the  duchess 
her  venom  warming  as  her  tale  proceeded,  «  at  the  sight  of 
that  charming  lady,  as  her  arm  was  on  mine,  I  found  she  had 
strength  to  bend  down  towards  Mrs.  Masham  like  a  sail  for 
in  passing,  she  went  some  steps  nearer  to  her  than  was  neces- 
sary.    And  when  that  cruel  touch  was  over,  of  going  by  her 
vith  me,  she  [the  queen]  turned  about  in  a  little  passage 
room,  and  gave  orders  about  her  dogs  and  a  stron-  box 
When  we  came  to  my  coach,  she  [the  queen]  had  a  very  ex- 
traordinary thought,  as  it  appeared  to  me  :  she  desired  me  "  to 
send  to  my  lord  treasurer,  [Godolphin,]  and  to   beg  him  to 
take  care  and  examine  whether  there  was  room  in  some  vault' 
to  bury  the  prince  at  Westminster,  and  to  leave  room  for  her 
too '     I  suppose  it  was  where  he-  family,  kings  and  queens, 
had  been  laid."  ' 

What  lack  of  affection  was  there  here  ?  even  if  the  thou^^hts 
of  the  bereaved  wife  were  employed  in  cares,  liowever  useless 
regarding  his  remains  in  death,  whose  comforts  she  had  just 
been  sedulously  watching  over  while  life  lasted,  not  even  leaving 
hira  m  the  last  struggle,  and  scarcely  prevailed  on  to  quit  his 

'  Correspondence  of  {he  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  415  2  ibi.l 

llu,  royal  vault  of  the  Stuarts,  at  one  side  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  mad^'by 
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breathless  clay  when  all  was  over  ?  Was  it  any  proof  of  cold- 
ness in  the  queen  that,  in  a  moment  Uke  that,  thoughts  should 
occupy  her  mind  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  placed  by 
his  side  ?  and,  as  she  must  perforce  die  childless  and  friendless, 
that  heed  might  be  taken  to  leave  room  in  the  vault  to  put 
tlie  coffin  by  that  of  her  husband  ?  It  was  natural  enough 
for  the  poor  queen  to  whisper  to  herself,  "  Who  is  there  that 
will  take  heed  for  me,  when  I  am  dead,  that  I  am  placed  by 
his  side  ?"  No  crime  in  this ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  instances 
which  prove,  that  however  active  malice  may  be,  if  a  contem- 
porary  writer  will  but  narrate  individual  traits  in  their  course 
of  occurrence,  the  truth  of  character  and  feehng  must  appear 
to  unprejudiced  persons,  whatsoever  may  be  the  coloured  veil 
that  adverse  pai-ty  may  throw  over  facts  by  forced  inferences 
being  drawn. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  St.  James's,"  continued  the  duchess,' 
"I  carried  her  veiy  privately  through  my  lodgings  to  her 
green  closet,  and  gave  her  a  cup  of  broth.  Afterwards  she 
eat  a  very  good  dinner.  At  night,  I  found  her  at  table  again, 
where  she  had  been  eating,  and  Mrs.  Masham  close  by  her. 
Mrs.  Masham  went  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  not 
in  the  humble  manner  she  had  sometimes  affected  as  bed- 
chamber  woman,  but  with  an  air  of  insolence  and  anger.  I 
attended  the  queen  upon  this  affliction  with  all  the  care  that 
was  possible,  to  please  her,  and  never  named  Mrs.  Masham  to 
her.  She  [the  queen]  would  make  me  sit  down,  as  she  had 
done  formerly,  and  make  some  little  show  of  kindness  at  night, 
when  I  took  my  leave;  but  she  would  never  speak  to  me 
freely  of  any  thing,  and  I  found  I  could  gain  no  ground.  Not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  never  came  to  her  but  I  found  Mrs. 
Masham  just  gone  out  from  her,  which  at  last  tired  me,  and 
I  went  to  her  seldomer." 

There  is  great  trouble  taken  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
as  she  pursues  her  narrative  of  the  royal  conduct  in  the  early 
days  of  widowhood,  to  force  inferences  that  the  queen  regarded 
the  memorv  of  her  husband  with  indifference.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  bears  out  her  assertion,  excepting  the  cup  of  broth  and 
*  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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the  good  dinner ;  but  then  she  does  not  tell  how  long  her 
majesty  had  been  watching  and  fasting  before  the  prince  ex- 
pired. She  again  recurs  to  her  grand  proof  of  the  queen's 
hard-heartedness,  which  was  the  care  her  majesty  took  lest 
the  body  of  her  departed  consort  should  be  shook  or  discom- 
posed in  removal.  "  Before  the  prince  was  buried/'  continues 
the  duchess,  "  the  queen  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  looking 
into  precedents,  that  she  might  order  how  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed, which  /  thought  unusual,  and  not  very  decent.  But 
she  [the  queen]  naturally  loved  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
remembered  more  of  them  than  I  could  ever  do ;  but  she  had 
bits  of  great  tenderness  for  the  prince." 

Anne  evidently  continued  to  think  that  she  was  doing  duty 
to  her  lost  consort  by  occupying  her  thoughts  incessantly 
about  him :  it  is  no  proof  that  she  did  not  feel  grief,  but  that 
she  took  the  natural  way  of  giving  it  vent.     Her  known  pre- 
dilection  for  these  little  ceremonials  of  etiquette  and  precedence 
gives  reason  to  suppose  the  account  is  true,  although  her  con- 
tinue,    -'?  to  arrange  so  that  she  could,  when  dead,  be  laid 
by  t  It  ,  :ue  of  her  husband  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  her  successors,  is  most  maliciously  dwelt  upon.    If  there  was 
not  room  for  this  purpose  in  the  Stuart  vault  at  Westminster- 
abbey,  her  majesty  meant,  according  to  the  inimical  duchess's 
own  showing,  to  have  a  new  vault  or  mausoleum  instantly 
constructed,  which  would  hold  the  prince's  coffin  and  her  own. 
Such  anxiety  can  only  be  construed  by  the  inverted  logic  of 
party  spite  into  indifference  for  the  dead.    In  truth,  although 
funereal  rites  and  ceremonies  do  seem  as  nought  to  many 
minds  under  the  acute  pressure  of  grief,  the  necessity  of  the 
nearest  relatives   giving  orders  concerning  them  was  wisely 
ordained,  even  for  those  who  most  truly  grieve.     Many  a 
heart  wDuld  have  burst  with  sorrow,  if  the  attention  had  not 
been  forced  to  these  observances.   Neither  is  there  any  reason 
to  blame  matter-of-fact  persons,  who  have   by  nature  no 
ideality,  because  they  show  their  love  by  affectionate  solici- 
tude concerning  the  remains  of  their  lost  friends. 

Perhaps  the  muniments  of  historical  biography  contain  not  a 
more  revolting  remark  than  the  following  sneer  at  the  very  na- 
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tural  emotion  ^elt  by  the  queen :  "  I  remember  she  wrote  me  a 
little  note,  at  which  J  could  not  help  smiling, '  that  I  should  send 
to  my  lord  treasurer,  [Godolphin,]  to  take  care  that  some  door 
might  be  taken  down  at  the  removing  of  the  dear  prince's 
body  to  Westminster,  for  fear  the  body  of  the  dear  prince 
should  be  shook  as  he  was  carried  out  of  some  room  ;*  though 
she  i'the  queen]  had  gone  long  jumbling  journeys  with  him  to  the 
Bath,  when  he  must  feel  it  when  he  was  gasping  for  breath.'" 
There  was  nothing  in  the  queen's  note,  as  thus  quoted,  which 
could  irresistibly  provoke  a  grin, — at  least  on  any  human 
countenance.  It  was  likewise  natiu-al  enough  that  the  royal 
lady,  who  had  shared  these  jumbling  journeys  with  her  hus- 
band, caring  for  him,  and  tending  him  wliile  gasping  for 
breath,  should  take  the  fond  heed  her  enemy  laughed  at,  lest 
the  "  body  of  the  dear  prince  should  be  shook  or  disturbed." 
The  enemy  winds  up  her  climax  of  malignity  by  saying,  "1 
did  see  the  tears  in  the  queen's  eyes  two  or  three  times  after 
his  death,  and  I  believe  she  fancied  she  loved  him.  She  was 
certainly  more  concerned  for  him  than  she  was  for  Gloucester's 
death ;  but  her  nature  was  very  hard,  and  she  was  not  apt  to 
cry."^  The  few  persons  who  have  seen  and  read  this  state- 
ment, actually  quote  it  as  a  proof  that  queen  Anne  was  indif- 
ferent  to  the  loss  of  her  husband.  How  could  they  mistrust 
the  assertions  of  such  celebrities  as  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough or  Horace  Walpole,  although  the  real  facts  stared 
them  in  the  face,  even  in  the  very  fabric  of  tliese  persons' 
own  narratives !  Perhaps  queen  Anne  ought  to  have  com- 
ported herself  differently,  and  shown  conjugal  grief  after  the 
model  of  her  censurer,  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  in  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  her  ungracious  grace 
being  thrown  into  one  of  her  furious  fits  of  rage  at  something 
the  physician.  Dr.  Mead,  had  said  or  done,  she  flew  after  liim 
to  the  grand  staircase,  not  only  threatening  loudly  to  pull  oif 
his  wig,  but  with  the  positive  intention  of  performing  that 
feat,  if  he  had  not  been  too  nimble  in  his  escape.* 

The  interment  of  the  body  of  the  queen's  consort  took 

*  Private  Corrospondonco  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  ilG. 
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place  November  13:  .t  had  rested  in  rtate  at  Kensmgtou 
smce  h.s  denude  untd  November  U,  ^henit  was  conveyj^to 
the  v^^mted-chamber  Westminster,  and  laid  in  state  one  day 
before  burial  The  funeral  was  splendid,'  being  attended  by 
aU  the  ministers  and  great  officers  of  state,  and  yet  it  is 
quoted  as  be.ng  private,-whieh  means,  that  it  was  performed 
in  the  evenmg  or  night  by  torch-light 

A  general  mourrdng  mid  closing  of  aU  theatres  foUowed  the 
deah  of  the  pnnce  of  Denmark.     Among  other  symbols  of 

r  trf  n  °l"""^  "^  *"  "^"^  ^"^0°  ™^  delayed  until 
he  14th  of  December,  when  a  new  opera  came  out,  a  transla- 
ta  from  the  "Pirro  and  Demetrio"  of  Antoni;  Moi^Ui. 
The  Italian  «mger  and  aetor,  Nieolini  Grimaldi,  so  weU  known 
by  the  praises  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  then  made  his  de'hU. 
The  other  favounte  performers  in  the  opera  of  queen  Anne's 
time  were  Valentim  and  Mrs.  Tofts.'  The  Italians  sang  or 
recited  m  then-  native  language,  whUe  the  English  singers  took 
up  the  answers  m  EngUsh. 

The  queen  absorbed  in  her  grief,  could  not  open  her  new 
parhament.   The  ceremony  was  performed  by  commission  :  ad- 
dresses  of  condolence  to  the  queen  were  voted  by  both  houses 
of  parhament  3     That  portion  of  the  whig  leaders  which  wa 
considered  cntn^ly  republican,  hitherto  excluded,  now  obtained 
easy  possesion  of  phices  in  the  government,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  family  junta  of  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
rough.     The  palace-warfare  carried  on  against  the  queen  by 
tl,e  duchess  of  Marlborough,  which  just  before  the  deaih  of  the 
pnnce  had  arrived  at  an  open  outbreak,  sustained  sometliing 
hke  an  armistice  and  pacification  whUst  the  queen  was  in  the 
fat  depth  of  her  grief.    What,  however,  the  duchess  of  Marf! 
borough  suppressed  in  outward  chmour,  she  made  up  in  iealous 
vigilance,  of  which  the  foUowing  „otific;ti„a  in  hei  own  vtd 
u  an  instance:  "Soon  after  the  prince  died,  the  queen  To 
«.ng  to  have  it  known  how  much  time  she  passed  witl"M,^ 
Masham,  ordered  Foyster-I  think  that  was  her  nami,  a 

*  Vie  de  la  Jieine  Arne. 

2  History  of  the  Italian  Oix^ra  in  Enslanrl.  by  W.  C.  Stafford. 
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woman  that  had  served  her  from  a  child,  to  make  fires  in  two 
closets  that  had  been  prince  George's,  which  led  by  a  door  into 
the  waiting-room  that  was  between  the  queen's  dressing-room 
and  the  prince's  bedchamber  at  St.  James's;  and  another  door, 
that  opened  upon  his  back-stairs,  went  down  to  Mrs.  Masham's 
lodgings.     After  the  prince  was  dead,  nobody  having  occasion 
to  go  that  way,  Mrs.  Masham  could  go  to  the  queen  without 
being  seen,  for  the  queen  went  to  these  closets  as  if  she  went 
to  prayers,  or  to  read  alone.     Before  I  saw  the  use  she  made 
of  them,  I  wondered  why  she  chose  to  sit  in  them,  which  she 
had  never  done  before,  belonging  as  they  did  to  the  prince ; 
besides,  these  closets  looked  only  into  a  very  ugly  Httle  close 
space,  where  Mrs.  Masham  used  to  dry  linen.     When  the 
prince  was  Uving,  the  queen  used  to  sit  in  her  dressing-room, 
or  in  one  of  her  other  closets,  which  were  both  pretty, — one 
looking  into  the  garden  and  park,  and  the  other  into  the 
second  court,    [of   St.   James's-palace,]    furnished  agreeably 
with  pictures  and  a  couch ;  but  the  prince's  closets  were  far 
from  agreeable,  one  being  full  of  his  tools  which  he  worked 
with.'"     Here  were  the  same  tastes  developed  in  George  of 
Denmark,  that  were   afterwards  remarkable  in  Louis  XVL, 
and  thus  does  the   human  mind  instinctively  seek  its  level, 
even  if  accident  has  exalted  the  person  above  its  natural  bias. 
George  of  Denmark  filled  a  station  which  suffered  him  quietly 
to  play  the  carpentc        his  dull  little  nook  at  St.  James's; 
yet  the  times  in  whici.  the  benevolent  but  hapless  Louis  were 
cast,  would  not  permit  him  with  impunity  to  indulge,  among 
the  stately  gew-gaws  of  Versailles,  in  his  predilection  for  the 
smithy.     I  have  held  in  my  hand  the  rude  and  simple  keys 
which  the  absolute  monarch  of  France   amused  himself  by 
fashioning.    Alas,  alas  !  the  true  vocation  of  an  absolute  ruler 
must  ever  be  the  high  science  of  unlocking  the  intricacies  of 
the  human  mind,  and  adapting  those  who  can  govern  best  to 
their  fittest  stations. 

The  fierce  duchess,  after  hunting  the  royal  widow  into  her 
deceased  husband's  work-closet,  made  it  out  a  crime  that  she 
should  sit  surrounded  by  his  tools,  declaring  that  a  wi'Jow,  by 
*  rrivate  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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MThom  real  grief  was  felt,  could  not  bear  to  behold  aught  that 
belonged  to  a  lost  husband.     It  was  probably  in  this  very 
apartment  that  the  queen  had  consulted  with  her  only  friend 
when  trouble  or   danger  menaced  her,  and  she  clung  to  the 
place  where  she  used  to  confer  with  her  husband,  howsoever 
unpicturesque  it  might  be.     "  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  the  prmce-consort/'   pursues  the  duchess  of  Marl 
borough,  «  his  closets  were  ordered  to  have  fires  in  them  •  for 
the  queen  herself  ordered  the  pages  of  the  backstairs  and  her 
women  to    caU    her  from   thence    when    my  lord-treasurer 
Godolphm  came  to  speak  with  her,  or  any  body  that  she  was 
to  see.     I  remember  my  lord-treasurer  Godolphin  told  me 
once  a  thmg  that  happened  one  night,  which  became  plain 
enough  afterwards.     As  he  was  waiting,  the  page  told  him 
that  he  had  scraped  at  the  door  a  good  whUe,  but  the  queen 
did  not  hear.     I  suppose  that  was  occasioned  by  her  being  in 
the  further  closet,  for  fear  anybody  in  the  waiting  room  might 
overhear  what  she  and  Mrs.  Masham  said  •  or  that  she   fthe 
queen]  might  be  c:one  down  to  her  [Mrs.  Masham^s]  cham-' 
ber,  for  all  that  time  she  saw  every  body  that  Mrs.  Masham 
pleased,  professing  aU  the  while  to  have  no  regard  for  any 
body  but  lorn  Godolphin  and  the  duke  of  MarlbJ.iugh  "' 

Strong  suspicions  were  excited  by  this  active  dame,  that 
some  contraband  interviews  with  the  ex-speaker  Harley  were 
effected  either  in  Mrs.  Masham^s  suite,  or  in  the  tool-closet  of 
the  deceased  prince;  for  the  queen,  after  taking  possession  of 
this  nook  for  some  weeks,  remained  enclosed  therein  several 
hours  every  day.  Such  a  hne  of  conduct  could  not  be  per- 
mitted by  her  imperious  maire  dupalaia,  who  at  length  caUed 
her  royal  lady  to  task  for  her  irregular  and  unlawful  proceed- 
mgs,  by  telhng  her  "  she  was  amazed.^'— «  When  I  spoke  to 
her  of  it,"  continues  the  duchess,  «  she  seemed  sm-prised  iust 
ii^e  a  person  who  on  a  sudden  becomes  sensible  of  her  having 
done  something  she  would  not  have  done,  had  she  duly  con! 
sidered.*"  ^ 

The  death  of  George  of  Denmark  was  expected  to  produce 

Private  Correspondenoe  of  tho  DnolioRQ  nf  Mirlhowvi-ri-    +i-  -  -  •  •     ,  ,   . 
printed  ftom  the  Coxe  MSS..  Brit.  Museum.      -''•^' ""'^^^^°'"  ^"^^  "^^^^"^  ^^^ 
"  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  223. 
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a  great  change  in  aflfairs  of  state  very  early  in  tlie  queen's 
widowhood.  Cunningham,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  one  of 
the  queen's  intimate  advisers,  the  great  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
therefore  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  is  the 
only  historian  who  comments  on  the  influence  the  queen's  lost 
consort  had  possessed  according  to  the  bearing  of  facts.  He 
says,  "  the  prince  of  Denmark,  who  had  little  favour  for  the 
Pretender,  and  had  been  secretly  acquainted  with  the  queen's 
thoughts,  had  formerly  very  much  moderated  the  aversion  she 
had  long  conceived  against  the  duchess  of  Marlborough."  The 
same  author  likewise  bears  witness  of  the  deep  grief  which  the 
queen  suffered,  in  these  words :  "  The  queen,  being  a  widow, 
was  so  oppressed  with  fears,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  gi'ief  for 
the  loss  of  her  deceased  consort,  that  she  could  scarcely  endure 
the  light,  though  the  two  houses  *  begged  that  she  would  not 
indulge  her  just  sorrow  so  much  as  to  decline  the  thoughts  of 
a  second  marriage,'  in  which  they  professed  '  that  all  their 
hopes  of  happiness  did  consist/  "  But  the  queen  continued 
a  mourner  for  her  late  husband,  and  seemed  incapable  of 
consolation. 

The  queen's  widowhood  had  only  lasted  three  months,  when 
her  faithful  houses  of  parliament  sent  formal  addresses  im- 
portuning her  to  marry  again.*  Her  majesty's  answer  was 
neither  devoid  of  regal  nor  feminine  dignity.  "  I  have,"  re- 
plied the  royal  widow,  "  taken  sedulous  care  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession, — a  proof  of  my  hearty  concern  for  the 
happiness  of  the  nation ;  but  the  subject  of  the  addresses  is 
of  that  nature,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  a  more  particular 
answer  is  not  expected." 

For  some  personal  reason  not  yet  revealed,  lord  Somers 
had  been  so  entirely  obnoxious  to  the  queen's  late  consort,  as 
to  prevent  his  previous  appointment  as  one  of  the  queen's 
ministers.  He  likewise  remained  under  the  parliamentary 
ban  of  impeachment  for  corruption.'  He  was  president  of 
the  council,  the  ill-living  lord  Wharton  was  viceroy  of  Ireland, 

*  Parliamentary  Journals,  January  28,  1708-9 ;  likewise  Toone's  Chronological 
History,  &c. 

"  Sir  Kowlaiiti  Guiti's  letter  to  the  xUcctor  oi  IlaiiOYer,  MaepuersoH  s  stuart 
and  Hanover  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  137. 
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lord  Pembroke  suceeeded  prince  George  in  the  mismanage, 
meat  of  the  navy.     Godolphin,  the  lord  treasurer  who  dW 
not  .holly  approve  of  the  doings  of  his  new  coIlS^es  w^ 
«ared  mto  silence  by  a  letter  concerning  his  corr^X^ 
,,,th  St.  Germains,  held  in  terrorem  over  him  by  this  cW 
A  ve.y  strange  proclamation,  emanating  from  the  remnlrof 
pn^rogative  left  ^  queen  Anne;  namely,  that  of  mercy    is 
suppo^d  to  have  been  «sued  by  her  to  save  her  old  se^a.^ 
from  th.s  terrxble  dilemma.     This  was  her  general  pardon^ 
whch  forgiveness  for  correspondence  with  St.  GerLins  wS 
particularly  dwelt  upon;  it  surprised  the  world,  but  was  co^ 
firmed  by  the  legislature.'    It  was  brought  before  parliai^ent 
by  a  wile  of  Godolphm,  and  received  the  royal  assent  by  ^om 
mission,  with  fifty  other  acts.  May  1709 ' 

The  shelter  the  queen  gave  her  lord  treasm^r  for  cor- 
respoudence  with  the  court  at  St.  Germains,  was  a  mere  art 
of  self-defence      She  too  well  remembered  how  deeply  sheUi 
been  compromised  by  the  same  correspondence  diw  htr 
quarrel  with  queen  Mary,  and  that  if  revelations  were  com 
menced,  her  share  would  be  soon  proclaimed;  and  when  Ze 
consequences  of  her  favomite  Marlborough's  betrayal  of  hi! 
countiymenatCamaret-bay  were  blazoned  abroad,  there  woidd 
besome  difflcnlty  to  mduce  the  comitry  at  large  t^  believe  ^e 
queen  herse  f  had    no  share  in  the  imquity.     In  order  to 
develope  entirely  the  situation  of  queen  Anne  at  this  jZctuiL 
outraged  aiid  goaded  as  she  was  by  the  Marlboroughs  and  thefc 
famdy  junta   due  remembrance  must  always  be  had  of  C 
tem,«,  lest  her  shar^  m  all  the  evU-doings  perpetrated  by  th^ 
vanous  agents  of  the  Eevolution  should  be  prodaimrf  tT  It 
world  in  one  of  the  mad  fits,  into  which  rage  fc^ZTj  Cw 
he  duchess  of  Marlborough.     Anne  dared  not  exasperate  Z 
she  dai^d  not  remove  her,  until  sufficient  wealth  had  been^! 
heredby  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  render  their  sta^Tn 
the  comitry  sueh,  as  to  ensure  their  interest  in  keeping  affai" 
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in  general  in  stability.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  wfll 
knew  the  uneasy  state  of  the  queen's  mind  regarding  the  past, 
she  therefore  boldly  gratified  her  arrogance  by  subjecting  her 
sovereign  to  the  most  galling  insults. 

The  people  of  England,  who  beUeved  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  now  frequent  publi- 
cation  of  works,  under  the  patronage  of  the  new  ministers, 
which,  wholly  leaving  the  common  path  of  polemics  to  the 
numerous  dissenters  who  raged  at  each  other  and  the  church 
of  England,  flew  on  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  boldly 
attacked  the  very  existence  of  divine  revelation.  The  known 
infidelity,  and  the  immoral  lives  of  Somers,  Wharton,  and 
Pembroke,  joined  to  these  proceedings,  gave  determination  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  oppose  the  first  flagrant  in- 
juries  to  the  church  or  clergy  that  the  new  powers  meditated. 
The  queen,  absorbed  in  her  grief,  seemed  disposed  to  let  the 
world  go  on  its  own  way  during  the  first  winter  of  her  widow- 
hood. Her  people  remained  in  moody  quiet,  waiting  respect- 
fully  till  the  queen  should  be  roused  from  her  torpor  to  make 
Bome  response  to  their  feelings ;  but  they  watched  with  jea- 
lousy the  rise  of  such  clergymen  as  the  "  facetious  Hoadley," ' 
who  were  nominated  to  vacant  benefices  at  the  caprice  of  the 
minister  of  state. 

The  poor  queen  was  not  permitted  to  rest  in  peace  during 
the  twelvemonth  which  she  had  devoted  to  bewiil  ia  retirement 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  consort.  The  cannons  of  the  dearly 
bought  victory  of  Malplaquet,  won  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  broke  her  repose,  and  forced  her  again  to  enter  pubhc 
life.  She  was  obliged  to  make  another  procession  of  thanks- 
giving to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  with  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping,  and  her  heart  appalled  at  the  carnage  of  twenty 
thousand  of  her  subjects,  who  laid  stitf  and  stark  in  the 
trenches  of  that  fatal  Flemish  town.     The  queen's  broken 

'  Biog.  Britannica.  After  this  hon  vivant  of  theatrical  tastes  (such  as  the 
theatre  was  in  those  days)  had  been  forced,  to  the  ksting  injury  of  the  Clmrch 
of  England  in  Wales,  upon  the  see  of  Bangor,  he  never  beheld  his  diocese,  re- 
maining ol)stinately  an  absentee.  He  was  finally  endowed  with  the  "golden 
Winchester."  a«  a  warning  to  uncompromising  church-of-Engbind  clergymen  ot 
•elf-denying  habits  and  clerical  pursuits. 
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.pirit  certainly  emboldened  the  duke  of  Marlbomn^l,  t„      . 
a  proposition,  little  consistent  with  the  E^MlI^    !  .    ■"''* 
On  his  retnm  fivm  ft,.  ■  ™g'i8h  constitution, 

on  nis  return  trom  the  campaign  of  Malplaquet,  he  verv 
cooUy  demanded  of  the  queen,  "her  patent  to  make  wZ 
capt^n-gene^l  for  life,  intimating  that  the  war  ^irdtt  no" 
only  the  duration  of  their  lives,  but  probably  for  ever"  S„2 
pre  imiuanes  o  peace  had,  for  the  first  time,  b^  discussed 
ha  summer;  the  queen  had  thus  been  encouraged  to 7^  a 
little  m  the  possibUity  of  seeing,  in  the  course  of  t  few  m„mL 
an  end  of  that  murderous  war,  the  details  of  which  fiUedhe; 
with  horror.  To  he.,  every  list  of  the  killed  ^d  w  undi 
™  a  personal  reproach;  her  desire  had  become  ardei^to  ptft 
un  end  to  such  slaughter,  and  here  was  a  man,  who   Z  W, 

.e..«on,  by  telling  him,  "lr.,lXL^^^^^^ 

the'X:X'rrdrg:orhr:i:':i;frrr^^^^^^^^ 

with  an  outeiy  and  con'plaint  I'lCt^l,  t  iti  S 
oh,«e,blammgthe  wickedness  and  selfishness  of  s^Tpl 
posal,  she  very  naivelv  propounded  a  question  t.  the  keeC 
of  her  conscience,  lord-chanceUor  Cowper    bein^  „„!.    IT 
™try  who  was  not  a  member  of  the"^  In^ty?  ^  "'^^ 
.hat  words,"  a«ked  queen  Anne,  "would  yo/C  a  com 
mission,  which  ,s  to  render  the  duke  of  MjllorotritZ" 
general  of  my  armies  for  his  life  ?"    Lord  Cowper  XtTd  wTh 
*„,shment.  No  doubt,  visions  of  the  turbulen'Te  of  Pmori» 

^  constitution  of  En^lfud  fnt  r^^^:^ 
teator.     He  expressed  his  opinion  forthwith  most  wamW 

s:?^h-.^:r-„---^ 

-e^uld^neverput  the  .rcat-seal^;fl^td:-i:;i^ 
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commission."'  The  division  in  their  own  party  caused  Marl- 
borough  to  withdraw  this  extraordinary  manifestation  of  am- 
bition;  he  had  gone  too  far  even  for  his  own  colleagues, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  pious  aspirations  for  a  good  peace 
afterwards  adorn  the  epistles  of  the  godly  general,  and  even 
those  n'i  his  ungodly  spouse. 

The  queen,  roused  by  a  demand,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
so  unmistakable,  apprehended  an  attempt  by  Marlborough 
on  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Argyle,'  and  several  lords  in 
whom  she  thou^'ht  she  could  confide,  were  secretly  brought 
to  confer  with  her  majesty  on  this  subject.  They  were  con. 
suited  as  to  what  course  should  be  taken  by  the  queen,  if,  on 
her  refusal  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  demand  to  be  made 
generalissimo  for  Hfe,  any  danger  should  be  apprehended  from 
him?  when  the  duke  of  Argyle  suddenly  answered,  "Her 
majesty  need  not  be  in  pain ;  for  he  woult  undertake,  if  ever 
she  commanded  him,  to  seize  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  bring  him  before  her,  dead  or  alive." 
A  proceeding  of  this  kind  might  be  satisfactory  for  the  gratifi. 
cation  of  private  revenge,  but  queen  Anne  must  have  felt  that, 
even  if  successfully  performed,  such  an  exploit  would  only  cast 
her  from  the  power  of  one  military  despot  into  that  of  another. 
It  was  Harley-who  had  brought  the  secret  council  together 
for  the  protection  of  the  queen,  after  she  had  learnt,  from  the 
hps  of  Marlborough  himself,  the  point  to  which  his  ambition 
was  tending.^  The  continuance  of  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
duchess  for  Harley,  the  origin  of  which  is  carefully  veiled 
under  generalizing  assertions  of  his  worthlessness,  needs  no 
further  elucidation. 

The  resistance  of  the  queen  to  rendering  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  military  ruler  of  England  for  life,  was,  in  a  very  short 
time,  traced  to  the  agency  of  Harley ;  and  it  was  discovered, 

'  Swift's  Memoirs  on  Change  of  the  Queen's  Ministry  .-Scott's  Swift,  p.  179. 
Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  fully  confirms  the  facts  of  this  incident.  The 
MS.  diary  of  lord  Cowper  presents  a  long  hiatus  at  this  imiiortant  juncture,  but 
in  its  continuation  he  alludes  to  these  circumstances. 

^  The  confidence  which  Anne  always  reposed  in  Argyle  invests  his  tutor  Cun- 
ningham's History  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  period,  with  more  authenticity  than 
iliuse  of  his  contemporaries. 

*  Swift's  Mems.,  on  Change  of  the  Queen's  Ministry.— Scott's  Swift,  p.  180. 
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of  .he  advene  party,  gave  way  to  to. .Tr:?,^':^  t^f 
of  which  Abigail  was  the  theme.     AmonL'  othpr  T  f ' 

.ported  that  the  new  favourite  had  b^Mt  S^'tht: 

require  It,  —a  trope  and  figure  more  in  unison  with  rt. 
duchess's  own  style  of  audacity,  it  „„st  be  owneTtIm  J^ 
the  saymgs  of  her  cautious  kinswoman  * 

Before  «•«  queen  signified  to  the  duchess  of  Marlboron-h 
as  mistr^s  of  the  robes,  that  she  should  lay  aside  her  moTnl ' 
for  her  deceased  consort  at  th«  ensuing  Chri^tm..  f  "!  ""^ 
majesty  had  worn  b.aek..d..,..„  af  mo'rn'gtrp'ri': 
George,  with  a  mixture  oi  pv»ri>ie  TT^-.  «,.«„  i  .  ^ 
fio.  the  monrj^ing  Mary  IJ^' .^'^ZlT^-^- 
which  was  exactly  in  point  ^     (n  nrM,..ao  ^u  ^aniiey, 

the  renewal  of  «>al  spUnr  ^L^^:^  SSZl' 
tewecn  the  queen  and  her  officials  of  the  stole  and  theTb; 
Tha^  mterconrse  was  soon  marked  by  decided  hostilty     The 
a  tie  began  with  skirmishing  concerning  vacant  lod^L  and 

^ded,  wMle  theU- J'^rthT  ;r^^^^^^^^^^ 

letter  the  queen  ever  ventured  to  ad^rto',.:  t^rt 
™  an  answer  to  a  fierce  epistle  written  by  the  dChts   ,n 
anticipation  that  Mrs.  Masham  meant  to  give  T^l 
menial  situation  in  the  palace  which  was  in  hfr  tift  ':! 
QUEES  Ame  k  the  Duchess  of  IUeuohotoh 

%ta4  vol.  ii.  p.  299,  rti„b  ^™;  «e  v.,„"  rSm  the       *.'"'i"*'-7  °f 
antiqufliy.  °  ""'"'^  ^aiue  irom  the  sanction  of  a  learned 

'm.  letter  of  the  d.-chess  of  Marlborough  U  M-  w.,.„r,.._..       .       .  _ 
-t  .^useam.     The  dute  of  the  month  is  absent  L  'ii'^TT"" \'''^''  '''^^^•' 
It  as  m  answer  to  one  of  hers,  of  October  26,  mi  '''  ^  ''''^^'^ 
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surer  rGodolphir.]  to  send)  when  T  received  yours,  that  I  could  not  then  wnte 
more,  or  I  should  not  have  heen  so  long  answering  it.  You  need  not  have  been 
in  such  haste,  for  RainsfordMs  pretty  well  again,  and  I  hope  will  live  a  great 
while  If  she  should  die,  I  will  then  turn  my  thoughts  to  consider  who  I  know 
that  i  could  like  in  that  place,  being  a  post  that,  next  to  my  bedchamber  woman, 
is  the  nearest  to  my  person  of  any  of  my  servants:  and  I  believe  nobody.-nay 
even  yourself,  if  you  would  judge  impartially,  could  think  it  unreasonable  that  I 
should  take  one  hi  a  place  so  near  my  person  that  were  agreeable  to  me^ 

«  I  know  this  place  is  reckoned  under  your  office,  but  there  is  no  office  what- 
soever  that  has  tbe  entire  disposal  of  any  thing  under  them,  but  I  may  put  in  any 
one  I  please  when  I  have  a  mind  to  it.  And  now  you  mention  the  duke  of 
Somerset  again,  I  cannot  help  on  this  occasion  saying  tint  whenever  he  roeom. 
mends  any  body  to  me,  he  never  says  « it  is  his  right,'  but  he  submits  to  my 
determination." 

This  submission  was  from  a  prince  of  the  blood,— the  "  proud 
duke  cf  Somerset,"  and  very  dexterously  is  the  arrogant  par- 
venue  reminded  by  the  queen,  that  she  had  lately  interfered 
with  some  appointments  pertaining  to  the  office  of  this  very 
duke,  that  of  master  of  the  horse  :— 

«  He  has  done  so  upon  occasions  in  which  .yow  have  recommended  people  to  me 
in  posts  under  him.  But  1  do  not  say  this  that  you  should  think  I  hearken  to 
every  body's  recommendation,  whic-h,  indeed,  1  do  not,  and  will  not.  As  for  tlie 
person^  you  are  so  niightilv  afraid  should  put  any  one  into  llamsfords  place,  I 
dare  sav  she  will  not  go  about  recommending  any  body.  It  this  ^wor  creature 
should  die  (which,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope  she  will  not,)  I  shall  then  hearken  to 
no  one's  recommendation  but  my  own,  which  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  think 
any  wrong  or  injustice  to  you. 

"  I  have  not  yet  so  peif(>ct  an  account  of  Somerset-house  as  I  would  have,  winch 
is  the  reason  I  i^ave  not  said  any  tiling  concerinng  ixior  Mrs  Howe;  l)ut  I  shall 
be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  lot  you  know  what  lodgings  she  can  have.  I  am 
ashamed  to  send  you  sucli  u  blottish  scrawl;  but  it  is  so  late,  that  I  cannot  stay 
to  writ*  it  over  again.'" 

The  bellicose  duchess  annexed  a  paper  to  the  above  letter, 
on  which  was  written,  "  Tiie  queen's  letters,  when  Mrs. 
Mashara  designed  to  give  her  favourite  a  place  in  my  office, 
who  had  been  my  nursery-maid ;  but  she  was  useful  to  ^Irs. 
Masham,  and  often  went  on  messages,  and  was  in  private  with 
the  queen."  She  likewise  endorsed  the  royal  epistle  with 
these  words :  '  This  is  a  very  odd  letter,  and  a  very  extraor- 
dinary thing  to  make  her  excuse  to  me  for  writing  a  very  fine 
han'l  It  would  have  been  much  more  excusable  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  change  in  her  style."  There  certainly  was  a 
change  in  the  style,  which  is  clear,  terse,  and  temperate;  tlie 

1  .  u^  ,^^.„i  in  the  in<'ui!il  •>fli''ts  whose  expo<"tod  demise  had  ciuised  the  duchess 
to  nmko  an  attack  on  tlie  queen,  lest  the  place,  which  was  about  the  royal  bed  or 
Blecping-rooih,  should  not  be  of  her  own  appointing.  a  Mrs.  Mwlmm. 
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construction  bears  powerfully  on  the  sense  ^liicli  it  is  the 
writer's  intention  to  convey :  in  all  these  points,  it  is   the 
direct  reverse  of  Anne's  usual  correspondence,  both  before  and 
after  this  period.     Mrs.  Masham  had  doubtless  assisted  the 
queen  in  the  composition:   the  duchess,  when  she  had  re 
covered  her  first  consternation  at  the  tone  of  command  con 
veyed  by  the    royal    missive,  evidently  thought    the  same. 
After  due  cogitation,  her  grace's  state  of  wrath  became  of  the 
requisite  height  of  temperature  to  impel  an  inbreak  on  the 
royal  seclusion  at  Windsor-castle.     When  there,  she  made  a 
general  siuyey  of  the  proceedings  in  ever,  department   of 
her  office,    m  order  to  furnish  herself  with  a  sufficient  case 
ot  grievances :    this  done,  she  swooped  down  on   offendin- 
majesty,  breathing  vengeance  for  a  very  smaU  infraction  on 
"her  rights !-_« AH  the  storm  was  raided,"  according  to 
Mrs.  Danvers,   (when  describing-    the   furious   scene  vWiich 
she  witnessed,  being  that  day  lady  in  waiting,)  "merely  be- 
cause  the  queen  allowed  a  bottle  of  wine  every  day  to  a  sick 
servant  m  her  laundry,  without  having  previously  asked  leave 
of  the  duchess."     Mrs.  Abrahal  was  the  person,  accordmg  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  own  assertion,  when  giving  her 
yei-sion  of  the  quarrel;  indeed,  the  name  of  this  poor  woman 
haunts  the   duchess   of  Marlborough's  letters,  without  her 
offences  being  inteUigibly  defined.     She  is  the  same  pei-son 
previously  named  as  one  <'  that  had  washed  the  queen's  Brus- 
sels-lace heads  for  twenty  years." 

On  the  very  shght  ground  of  ostensible  dispute  that  her 
majesty's  charity  to  Mrs.  Abrahal  afforded,  the  queen  received 
a  more  than  usual  share  of  the  duchess's  vituperation  the 
tone  of  which  was  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  the  footmen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back-stairs  could  hear  the  whole  of  her  ha- 
rangue.  The  queen  rose  to  quit  the  room,  but  the  duchess 
intercepted  her,  and,  rushing  between  majesty  and  the  only 
means  of  egress,  set  her  back  to  the  door,  and  informed  her 
royal  mistress  "  that  she  should  hear  her  out,  for  that  was  the 
least  favour  she  could  do  her  for  having  set  the  crown  on  her 

delm/"' n^f  "Tu '1;  *!'"  *^"''"''  ^"""'^  Vr^yr^^  after  the  dismissal  of  lord  Suu- 
Uerland.     Dartmouth  Notes  to  Huruct's  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  445. 
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head,  and  kept  it  there."  Her  grace  was  then  pleased  to  rage 
for  one  hour,  before  any  symptoms  were  apparent  to  the  queen 
of  the  hurricane  being  lulled.  At  last  Sarah  finished,  with 
the  information  that  "  she  did  not  oare  if  she  never  saw  her 
majesty  again."  The  queen  rephed  calmly,  "  that  she  thought, 
indeed,  the  seldomer  the  better."  Upon  which,  the  duchess 
flounced  out  of  the  royal  presence.'  "There  is  one  thing 
more,"  says  the  duchess's  version  of  the  fray,  "that  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  to  the  queen,  and  that  is  in  relation  to 
Mrs.  Abrahal,  who,  by  means  of  Mrs.  Mashara,  had  an  order 
from  the  queen  to  have  the  allowance  of  her  place  raised, 
(which  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for,)  without  any  mention 
being  made  to  me,  though  she  had  been  a  servant  of  mine, 
and  /  had  given  her  the  place.  The  secret  of  the  matter  was, 
that  this  woman  had  served  Mrs.  :Masham  when  she  lay-in, 
and  could  not  attend  the  queen  herself,  to  carry  messages  to 
her  majesty.  This  was  no  reason  with  me  to  pass  over  so 
crude  and  irregular  a  thing,  which  I  remember  my  lord 
Godolphin  was  so  shocked  at,  that  he  delayed  executing  it 
till  he  had  represented  to  her  majesty  the  unfitness  of  such  a 
proceeding ;  and  though  the  queen  could  allege  nothing  for  it, 
she  positively  commanded  him  to  sign  the  order."  Majesty 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England  in  1709,  when  a  queen-regnant 
could  not  order  a  small  benefaction  to  a  superannuated  and 
sick  laundress,  who  had  served  her  for  thirty  years,  without 
receiving  lectures  from  a  prime-minister. 

The  duchess  then  proceeds  to  give  her  own  account  of  the 
scene,  which  has  been  related  from  the  evidence  of  the  lady 
in  waiting,  Mrs.  Dativers.  "  I  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to 
the  queen  of  Mrs.  Abrahal's  matter.  I  told  her  majesty  that 
this  was  thing  contrary  to  her  own  rules,  and  the  practice 
of  all  the  courts  she  ever  knew,  and  that  it  was  a  maxim  with 
all  gentlemen  not  to  interfere  in  one  anotlicr's  business ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Mashara  might  have  better  intermeddled  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  aff"airs,  or  the  lord  chancellor's 
office,  than  in  mine."*     This  was  undoubted  truth,  but  the 

'  Dui'tiiiouth  Notes  to  liunsct'ti  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  44t?. 
>  Coxo  MSS.,  duchcsa  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  llutchiusoui  Brit.  Museum. 
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queen  denied  "that  Mrs.  Masham  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it,  for  It  was  her  own  wish  to  reward  and  comfort  her  sick 
servant."  Having  fairly  tried  her  powers  of  utterance,  the 
duchess  again  flew  to  her  pen.  The  epistle  that  succeeded 
this  notable  interview  has  not  been  preserved,  but  the  queen 
in  her  reply,  used  the  words,  that  "she  prayed  God  to  open 
her  eyes.''  There  exists  several  varied  editions  among  the 
Marlborough  papers  of  the  answer  to  her  majesty,  being  com- 
positions which  the  angry  dame  had  tried  before  she  pleased 
herself.  The  queen  seems  finally  to  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  varies  from  the  printed  copy  in  many  respects; 
among  others,  the  old  familiar  term,  "Mrs.  Morley,"  is 
changed  to  "  majesty. '^ 

THE  Duchess  of  Maumoeottgh  to  Queen  Anne.» 
"I  am  very  thankM  to  your  majesty  for  your  letter,  and  for  the  profession 
at  the  end  of  ,t.  whic-  deserves  more  acknowledgments  than  I  am  capable  of 
paymg;  and      you  nhall  d.sUke  any  thing  that  I  am  going  to  say  in  ai^wer  to 
It,  I  hope  yoa  wiU  continue  to  forgive  me,  for  since  I  write  to  you  only  as  a 
friend,  It  is  impossible  (ov  me  to  say  the  least  word  that  I  don't  think.     You  are 
pleased  to  say  '  you  doubt  not  I  wondered  very  much  that  you  were  so  long  with- 
out  taking  notice  of  my  last  letter;'  indeed,  I  wa.s  in  hopes  either  to  have  heard 
from  you  sooner,  or  that,  since  you  took  so  much  time  abo'-^  H.  you  would  have 
given  amore  particular  answer  to  several  things  that  I  m.    .0     \  and  especially 
that  you  would  have  convinced  mo  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  :.>:  co  what  1  said  of 
Abiga.  s  power ;  but  since  you  passed  that  quite  over,  I  cannot  help  renewing  my 
request,  that  you  will  explain  this  matter  a  little  more  at  large,  and,  without 
troubling  yourselt  to  write  a  very  long  answer  to  this,  will  please  only  to  tell  me 
what  It  IS  that  can  prevail  with  you  to  oppose  the  advice  of  yom-  ministers  and 
couucil.  if  It  be  not  this  pernicious  woman,  and  those  that  apply  to  you  by  her? 
What  IS  all  t\m  stranghng  [struggling]  about,  to  form  an  insignificant  party,  but 
only  to  support  her  ?     And  who  are  those  that  you  told  me  you  had  somewhere, 
but  a  few  inconsiderable  men,  that  have  undertaken  to  carry  hor  up  to  a  pitch  of 
greatness  from  which  she  would  be  thrown  down  with  infamy  in  a  fortnight? 
\Vhat  did  some  people  in  your  service  ride  lately  about  from  her  to  Mr.  Karlev 
at  London,  and  thence  to  Mr.  St.  John's  in  the  cou.Kry,  and  then  back  again  to 
her.  and  so  again  to  London,  as  U  they  rid  post  all  the  while,  but  about  some 
notable  scheme,  winch  I  dare  swear  would  make  the  world  very  merry  if  it  were 
known  ?     And  I  can  t  help  taking  notice,  that  it  was  much  about  the  time  that 
ord  Havershani  was  introduced  to  you;  sotliat,  perhaps,  he  is  an  undertaker  in 
tins  fine  work  whom  you  yourself  have  so  often  heard  revile  your  government  in 
uio  house  ot  lords      Uu'  "t  looks  as  if  nol,ody  were  too  infamous  to  ba  counte- 
nancec,  that  would  but  apply  to  the  great  new  favourite,  to  whom  his  lordship 
would  have  gone  directly  fr,„n  you,  but  that  ho  unfortunately  mistook  the  room.' 
1^1 1  imagine  what  your^niajestyineans  bj,  i/our  six  gears'  experiencs  of  my  ill 

'  ^'"^'^'^  I'apers,  vol.  xlv.  fbl.  201  ad  finenu  " 

«».m,-"ir^"'"ir'  '^I'Si  '-■^^i'^''    aet-urdiug  to  the  printed  copies,  which  difier 
esseuijuiJy  iroai  the  MSS. 
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opinion  of  you}  unless  it  be  that  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion; 
which  I  must  own  I  have  very  much,  for  I  did  always  think  just  as  I  do  now,— 
that  those  who  persecuted  you  when  princess,  were  very  unfit  to  serve  you  when 
you  were  queen,  and  that  you  might  much  more  safely  rely  on  men  that  were 
really  for  the  church  and  present  goverinnent,  than  on  others  who  only  pretend 
to  be  for  one,  and  are  certainly  against  the  other.  And  this  was  all  we  differed 
about  for  a  great  while,  that  I  remember ;  though  mow,  indeed,  we  differ  alwut 
another  thing,  which  is,  that  I  certainly  think  you  are  influenced  by  Abigail  to 
do  things  that  are  directly  against  your  interest,  quiet,  and  safety.  And  yon 
seem  to  think  there  is  nothing  of  all  this ;  therefore  I  will  tell  you,  very  plainly, 
why  I  think  so  at  present,  and  what  it  is  that  would  make  me  think  otherwise. 
I  think  the  first,  because  I  find  every  day  that  you  do  not  follow  the  advice  of 
lord  Marlborough  and  lord  treasurer  as  you  used  to  do,  and  I  do  not  think,  even 
now,  that  any  men  have  more  credit  with  you  than  they  have ;  therefore  who  can 
it  be  but  that  woman  ?  '  for  you  se.;  nobody  else.  And  to  show  you  that  I  am 
not  alone  of  this  opinion,  if  I  should  ask  the  first  ordinary  man  that  I  met  what 
had  caused  so  great  a  change  in  you,  he  would  answer  me,  '  'twas  because  you 
were  grown  fond  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  were  governed  by  her,  and  by  those  that 
govern  her ;'  and,  because  you  '  pray  to  God  to  open  my  eyes,'  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  may  do  that  yourself,  which  is,  by  living  with  your  old  friends,  as  you  used 
to  do,  and  hearken  to  the  advice  of  your  faithful  ministers  and  council,  fur  this 
will  open  my  eyes  and  every  body's  else.  And,  indeed,  I  can't  help  advisinjf  you 
either  to  change  your  ministers  quite,  or  to  get  another  general  and  treasurer; 
and  so  to  let  her  and  her  creatures  govern  all  as  long  as  they  can,  or  else  to  be 
directed  by  those  ui  your  chief  employments,  and  convince  the  world  that  Abigail 
has  no  more  to  do  than  another  bedchamber  woman.  And  this  I  cannot  but 
think  would  be  a  wiser  resolution  than  the  pursuing  any  project  she  can  put  you 
upon,  especially  that  of  dividing  the  whigs,  which  you  may  easily  apprehend 
would  be  very  dangerous,  since  lord  M?  (who  wa.s  never  violent  that  way)  is  so 
absolutely  against  it ;  but  Mr.  Harlcy  likes  it,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  him 
another  opportimity  to  do  mischief,  and  your  majesty  a  happy  occasion  of  owning 
his  handmaid,  Abigail,  and  of  bringing  all  the  worthless  men  of  the  kingdom 
into  your  service.  And  I  can't  but  take  notice  upon  this  occasion,  what  opposi- 
tion was  made  by  those  people  to  the  getting  a  flag  for  this  very  man  who  has 
done  so  much  service  in  tlie  West  Indies,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  ever 
learn,  but  that  he  was  then  known  to  be  the  most  deserving  man  of  his  time  in 
the  navy. 

"  I  had  filmost  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  new  book  that  is  come  out.  The  subject 
is  ridiculous,  and  the  l)ook  not  well  wrote  at  all ;  but  I  think  that  l(X)ks  so  nmch 
the  worse,  for  it  shows  that  the  notion  is  universally  spread  among  all  sorts  of 
people.  It  is  a  dialogue  Ix-'tween  madume  Maintenon  and  madame  Masham,  in 
which  she  thanks  her  for  her  good  endeavours  to  serve  the  king  of  France  here, 
and  seems  to  have  great  hopes  of  her,  from  her  promising  beginnings  and  her 
friendship  for  Mr.  Harley;  and  there  is  stuft'not  fit  to  be  mentioned,  and  a  long 
account  of  that  lady's  famous  amour  with  Mr.  Chudd,  managed  by  lady  Newport. 
Some  part  of  that  I  knew  to  be  truej  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  longer  upon  so 

'  Not  in  any  other  printtnl  cojiy.  The  pa-ssage  is  of  the  more  importance,  since 
it  is  a  dark  hint,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  related,  that,  in  1700  or  1701, 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  (Jloucester,  Anne  accidentally  overheard  lady 
Marllx)r<)ugh  mentioning  her  with  loathing  ccmtempt.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
evidently  inexplicable  to  the  Marlborough  duehes«.  iio  dreamed  not  of  the 
jjloves,  biiL  rcicrrud  ul]  lu  politicui  diiferencos. 

^  Abigail  Miwham.  *  The  duke  of  Marlborough ;  she  often  so  calls  liim. 
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disagreeable  a  subject,     The  woman  that  has  been  put  upon  writin^r  it  anrf  ih. 
prmter,  have  been  m  custody,  and  are  now  under  prosecution  ^Tff    '  ! 

that  she  kept  correspondence  with  two  of  the  favS  S  on^  in  tb!  h  T"''^ 
lord  Peterborongh  and  Mr.  Harley;  and  I  mn^it  !^'r.::^L^tV2 
may  have  had  some  deangs  with  Mrs.  Masham.  who  is  calS  Saria  ^  |L 
.^ys  'iff  fe  [Abigail]  loved  and  understood  letters,  ^ntroducd'  na^ 
applauded  the  ingenious,  and  did  ever  endeavour  to  make  th^Ttr^fZl.'  ""^'r 
lount,:  This  is  in  the  book.  The  favourite  charactrrfarf yo'r Tntiesty Ts 
Masham,  my  lord  Peterborough,  and  Mr.  Harlev.  Soeakinrnf  J  -f  k  • 
thus:  'She  had  a  soul  fitted  for  orand,.«^T7^  »peaking  of  her,  it  begms 
favour,  hap,,  in  a  rnistr^s:des{r:i^^^^^^^^^^^^  f^/  -^.'^^ 

^serving  to  le  suck'  I  think  in  tL  part^:  i:tie  ^TlXVac^T^^ 
majesty  and  then  rfc  goes  on.  'Thai  don  something  {^.ho  is  Mr^H^leSlZe 
l^  applu^ahons  ^v^th  assiduity  to  Mrs.  Masham,  aHsing  from  theaZjUeZeem 
he  had  of  her  thousand  virtues.    She  could  not  be  ungrateful  (no,'pZsouTZ 

"  Now,  since  the  peonle  who  dp^sirp  fn  o.,r,«„-t 
woM  experienee,  t..tlrays  e^X^XP^^l^i:;' IT'^Zl^^^^^ 
quence,  that  this  lady  is  your  favourite,  and  that  the  tories,  in  sLh^Snple  boX 
as  they  get  >mtten  and  published,  proclaan  this  great  favourite  to  a    t£  woS 
hope  you  wi  1  no  longer  think  it  a  crime  in  me  what  you  have  formerly  hnnuted 
for  one  -that  I  believed  your  majesty  allowed  her  great  liberties  or  think  tS 
J  was  the  only  person  that  discerned  the  private  w^  of  conv  rsin"  w   h  Mrt 
Mashan  since  all  that  matter  is  now  in  print,  and.  notwithstanding  our  prole 
cution,  I  suppose  sold  in  every  shop."  a"vin,^  our  prose- 

To  this  extraordinary  epistle  and  gratuitous  review  on  a 
new  novel,  which  the  royal  Anne  had  never  read,  is  appended 
an  enuorsement  by  the  duchess :  -  On  a  strange  book   wrote 
to  compliment  Abigail,  in  1708  or  1709  ;"  to  which  is  added 
"  I  wrote  this  to  the  queen,  hoping  it  would  do  good,  when  she 
would  not  own  that  she  had  any  commerce  with  Mrs.  Masham 
but  as  a  bedchamber    woman.-      An    interview    succeeded 
this  letter  :  the  queer's  manner  was  greatly  changed      Ac 
cording  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough^s  description  to  Mavn- 
waring/her  majesty  told  her  "with  such  an  air, that  she  had 
friends.^-- Then,-  adds  the  duchesses  satellite,  without  per- 
ceiving  the  natural  inference  of  his  words,  "  they  can  be  none 

•Her  name  was  Mauley.     The  jury  refused  to  punish  her,  the  defence  bein^ 

wo  dor  how  the  great  general  and  liis  duchess  could  insist  that  thi^It!?  n^ 

.uchhcftious  adventure,  of  mere  romance  pertained,  in  2  waf  to  tlie  ^In 

illustrious  and  virtuous  career."  ^      ^'  "^" 

=  Prom  her  name  of  Hill,  as  Abig^ul  would  not  have  suited  the  nnmpnci^ture 
2  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Ma-lborough,  vol.  i.  p.  2G3. 
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but  the  duke  of  ^Msirlborough's  sworn  enemies.  I  should  think 
the'  expression  ought  to  alarm  him  and  the  lord  treasurer; 
thei-efore,  for  God's  sake,  madam,  when  you  go  to  Windsor, 
pay  that  most  necessary  duty  of  disturbing  her  quiet  posses- 
sion  of  Abigail."  In  the  mocking  comments  of  Maynv,ariug;^ 
it  appears  that  the  poor  queen,  in  reply  to  tie  tiinatings  of  the 
duchess,  had  exclauned,  "  Sure,  I  may  love  v.  hoever  I  please!" 
— a  permission  the  duchess  was  far  from  suiiering  to  be  takeu 
as  granted.  Anne's  imprudent  boast  of  her  friends,  whom  she 
named  not,  alluded  to  the  secret  council  for  her  defence,  which 
Hai-ley  had  convened  s;bout  the  same  time.*  Taciturn  as  the 
queen  was,  the  taunts  of  the  irate  duc^iess  e:<:tracted  tliis  vaant 
from  her  usually  sealed  iips,  and  well  was  it  remembered  tliat 
th.\^  same  expression  had  been  used  b)  her  in  ot.^g  of  the  last 
ang  V  interviews  she  had  with  her  sistei-,  queuii  Mary;  the 
conKeqiiente.i  of  vvliich  interview  were,  that  she  did  her  best, 
by  tho  i'i?  of  the  unnamed  friends,  (then  the  MarlborougLs 
and  tlitii'  clique,)  to  overturn  the  throne  of  her  sister  and  her 
spouse.  Therefore,  when  queen  Anne,  "  with  such  an  au-," 
spoke  of  "  having  friends,'^  the  Marlborooghs  could  construe 
her  words  by  the  results  of  former  facts. 

The  duchess,  meantime,  among  her  partisans  freely  boasted 
of  the  hatred  she  felt  for  her  majesty ;  Maynwaring,  in  his 
letters,  alludes  to  it  repeatedly,  not  only  in  regard  to  present 
anger,  but  that  she  had,  by  her  own  showing,  always  detested 
her.^  He  says  :  "  Since  you  have  lost  nothing  but  her  pas- 
sion, which  it  is  plain  you  never  cared  for,  and  since  the  cause 
of  your  falhng  out  is  removed,  she  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
you  would  have  put  her  in  from  the  first,  I  think  whenever 
she  [the  queen]  shall  have  owned  herself  to  be  in  the  wrong 
in  her  late  actions,  (which  she  ought  to  do,)  you  should 
then  for  the  future  live  with  her  like  a  friend  and  good  ac- 
quaintance,  idways  remembering  to  give  yoiu-self  higli  and  just 
airs  on  the  subject  of  politics.  Vnd  then,  for  that  noble  trea- 
sure,  her  heart,  I  would  tell  her,  *  that  sir.c-  she  has  given  it 

'  A  passage  which  idcntiBes  the  truth  of  Swift's  ^j  ..v  t  of  secret  history  before 
quoted. 

"  J^rivato  <':^\  (jspondence  of  the  Duchess  c  Mai l:>orough,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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to  SO  worthy  an  object  as  fair-faced  Abigail,  I  would  never 
think  of  regaining  it/  and  if  you  would  see  her  pretty  often 
in  this  jocose  manner,  (which  you  could  perform  rarely  if  you 
pleased,)  it  would  give  your  friends  infinite  satisfaction ;  and  I 
should  not  at  aU  despair,  when  the  whig  party  is  well  settled 
and  reunited,  to  see  what  you  mentioned  performed,  of  sending 
the  sweet  soul  [Abigail  Masham]  and  her  husband  to  a  go- 
vernment, quite  to  discourage  the  tories,  and  keep  them  down 
for  ever.    You  say  the  queen  would  so  hate  aU  those  that  con- 
tributed to  this,  and  particularly  the  Freemans,  that  there 
would  be  no  living  with  her  after  it  with  any  satisfaction.     I 
have  heard  others,  and  even  yourself,  say,  that  she  would 
forget  her  dear  charms  in  a  month."    This  code  of  directions 
concludes  with  the  proposal  « to  write  books,  as  himself  and 
the  duchess  had  done  before  the  last  election,  to  prove  that  all 
tories  were  Frenchmen,  and  must  never  rise  again.    The  right 
bottom  of  almost  every  body,"  pursues  this  most  righteous 
statist,  "IS  their  interest;  and  there  was  never  such  a  bottom 
as  these  ministers  have  to  stand  on,— a  strong,  industrious, 
able,  and  well-intentioned  party,^  that  no  one  can  ever  get 
between  them  and  the  queen.     And  if  you  do  not  like  to  be 
at  the  head  of  this  party,  as  you  naturally  should  be,  what  do 
you  think  of  resigning  your  place  to  my  lady  Orkney  ?   Do  you 
think  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  ?"     Thus,  there 
were  divisions  among  the  ministry,  who  were  split  into  parties 
among  themselves.       Godolphin  was   probably  the  cause  of 
the  disunion,  and  if  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  not  made  the  grand 
mistake  of  attacking  him  instead  of  the  more  bitter  opponents 
of  the  church,  that  disunion  might  have  led  to  remarkable 
results. 

It  was  the  duchess  of  Somerset  who  succeeded  the  duchess 
of  Mariborough  in  the  queen^s  favour,  and  subsequently  in 
her  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes.  She  had,  in  the  preceding 
reign,  been  the  friend  of  Anne,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  dis- 
grace with  queen  Mary  II.,  had  even  assumed  the  character  of 
her  protectress.    Mrs.  Danvers,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ladies 

'  Evidently  Soracrs.  Wharton,  and  Mohun,  with  whom  the  duchess's  son-in. 
m,  bunderluud,  an  avowed  enemy  to  revealed  religion,  was  closely  allied. 
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of  the  queen's  mother,  and  had  served  her  majesty  from  her 
infancy,  told  lord  Dartmouth,  "  that  she  could  not  wonder  at 
the  favour  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  hke  the  queen, 
was  one  of  the  best-bred  ladies  in  tlie  world;  but  she  had 
always  been  surprised  at  the  queen's  attachment  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  queen  in 
manners  and  disposition." '  In  consequence  of  this  intimacy, 
the  duchess  of  oomerset,  in  one  of  her  letters  of  1709,  thus 
mentions  the  state  of  the  queen  : — 

Duchess  op  Somerset  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,''  1709. 
"  I  can  so  little  forgive  myself  the  not  at-knowledging  the  favour  of  your  letter 
from  Cliatsworth,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  for  your  pardon,  though  I  can  with 
great  truth  say,  that  you  have  not  a  more  faithful  servant  than  I  am,  or  one  that 
values  your  friendship  more  than  I  do.  I  told  the  queen  when  I  received  your 
first  letter,  and  she  then  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks  for  inquiring  after 
her ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  yours  this  morning,  I  told  her  '  you  would  have  come 
yourself,  if  you  had  been  able.'  The  queen  then  hid  me  tell  you  •  she  was  glad 
to  hear  you  were  come  safe  to  London;  and  that,  after  so  great  a  journey,  'twas 
Boe  necessary  for  you  to  rest,  that  she  would  not  have  you  think  of  coming 
hither,  [probably  to  Windsor,]  but  thanks  you  for  inquiring  after  her.'  She  is 
still  very  lame,  but  is  well  in  health,  and  went  yesterday  to  take  the  air  in  her 
coaeli,  and  will  do  so  every  day  when  the  weather  is  good." 

In  the  second  year  of  the  whig  government,  the  queen  had 
been  forced  by  her  ministers  into  the  precedent  established  by 
her  predecessors,  William  and  Mary,  of  silencing  the  convoca- 
tion.^ The  grievances  connected  with  this  measure  burst  intc 
the  popular  flame  which  attended  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
one  of  the  orators  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  Dr. 
Sacheverel  sprang  from  an  old  Norman  famjlv,  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  Battle-abbey  roll.  He  had  inherited  the  corn-age 
and  grandeur  of  person  that  generally  distinguish  the  lines  of 
the  nobiles  minores  in  England.  His  name,  hke  most  of  those  of 
old  county  families,  was  found  among  the  partisans  of  both  round- 
head and  cavalier.  He  has  been  reproached  for  the  misdeeds 
of  both,  but  it  seems  that  his  father  was  a  stanch  loyalist.  All 
historians  who  wrote  in  the  last  century  concur  in  represent- 
ing Sacheverel  as  a  person  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  their 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  p.  32,  vol.  vi. 

'•'  Devonshire  Pajiers,  copied  by  permission  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  UevonBhire. 

"  Somerville,  Reign  of  Anne,  p.  124,  for  the  fact.  Som,irville  has  not  gone 
deeper  into  tlic  causes  of  the  animosity  between  the  two  houses  of  convocation 
than  the  surface  presented. 
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universal  chorus  has  heen  echoed  by  their  fraternity  since      It 
is  not  a  common  case  to  find  paucity  of  abiUty  in  any  individual 
who  has  started  from  the  conventionalities  of  private  life  to 
become  the  leader   of  a   people.     Question  principles   and 
motives,  if  it  so  please  the  objector,  abilities  speak  for  them 
selves.  One  case  is  a  clear  one ;  Sacheverel  was  no  pen-orator 
or  author,  but  he  possessed  the  mightier  gift  of  eloquence  and 
he  did  with  his  hearers  whatsoever  he  chose.     He  chose  or  it 
feU  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  of  all  days  in  the  calendar  on  the  far-famed  fifth 
of  November,  anno  1709.    It  was  considered  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  preacher  of  St.  Paul's  to  celebrate  the  two  deliverances 
from  popery,— one  from  "gunpowder  treason  and  plot  ■"  the 
other,  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  which  had  occurred 
on  that  anniversary,  1688.     Likewise,  a  progressive  glance 
was  expected  to  be  thrown  on  "  queen  Bess's  day  "  as  the 
17th  of  November,  queen  Elizabeth's  accession-day  was  called 
by  apprentices,  who  usually  burnt  in  effigy,  near  her  statue  on 
St.  Dunstan's  church.  Temple-bar,  all  the  political  buo-bears 
indicated  to  them  by  the  dominant  whigs,  who  put  them^selves 
to  considerable  expense  at  Monmouth-street  to  provide  toilets 
for  the  obnoxious  effigies,  not  only  of  the  pope,  pretender 
and  their  Satamc  coUeagues,  but  nearly  forty  well-dressed 
opponents  of  low  church. 

Sacheverel  celebrated  all  these  events  so  as  to  make  the  very 
walls  of  the  new  cathedral  ring.  When  he  mentioned  «  queen 
Bess's  day,"  he  told  all  the  evil  he  knew  of  Elizabeth  and 
none  of  the  good,  which  was  not  fair.  He  said  httle  of  the 
first  deliverance  from  popery,  but  a  great  deal  regarding  the 
last;  and,  without  knowing  a  quarter  of  their  treachery  and 
corruption,  he  told  some  alarming  truths  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution :  lord  Godolphin  he  especially  castigated  under  the 
name  of  Volpone.  His  sermon  lasted  three  hours,-a  moderate 
share  of  "  spiritual  provender,"  as  "  douce  Davy  Deans  "  would 
have  said;  yet  no  one  among  his  crowded  audience  was  tired 
and,  what  was  more  singular,  this  oration  of  the  polemic' 
pohtic  class,  although  it  unsaid  and  contradicted  what  ail 
other  polemic  politicians  had  said,  was  received  by  the  people 
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with  intense  satisfaction.  Lord  Godolphin,  against  whom  it 
was  particularly  aimed,  flew  to  the  queen,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  rage  and  passion,  claimed  the  character  of  Volpone  as  his 
own  in  which  he  behaved  far  more  like  a  goose  than  a  fox. 
He  called  down  the  vengeance  of  th.  crown  on  the  danng 
churchman,  a^.l  'uiu  J  "  queen,  that  ii.  the  contempt  with 
which  the  v<;ViH' v  '-s  were  mentioned  her  majesty  shared: 
then  her  an -ry  treasurer  recalled  to  the  royal  memory  some 
passages  ^.  iiich,  perhaps,  Anne  was  doing  her  best  to  forget. 
The  quern  had,  however,  been  mentioned  in  the  orator  s  most 
florid  terms  of  affectionate  admirntion,  which  had  their  due 
effect  with  all  his  hearer,  .vuo  couia  not  ^iraw  inferences. 

The  result  was,  that  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  imprisoned,  and 
had  to  prepare  for  impeachment  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament      The  consequences,  in  case  of  his  condemnation, 
wt  re  those  to  which  death  seems  a  trifle,-the  lash,  the  pillory, 
loss  of  ears,  imprisonment  for  life :   such  had  been  dealt  out 
to  several  Enghshmen,  even  in  the  «  golden  days  of  our  queen 
Anne"'— not  for  reviling  queen,  or  church,  but  for  libelling 
any  of  the  members  of  parhament.     A  clergyman  had  been 
condemned  to  this  horrid  f.ite  the  first  year  of  Anne's  reign 
for  having  pubhshed  a  pamphlet  on   some   o.  uio  duke  of 
Marlborough's  deeds  ;  but  the  queen,  on  due  consideration 
pardoned  him,-the  duchess  ^ays  "  at  her  intercession       if 
80  the  duchess  took  the  wisest  part,  considermg  the  temper 
of  the  times.     Directly  the   queen  cw  -cnted  to  the  incar- 
ceration  of  the  champion  of  high  rhurch,  all  London  rose  en 
masse    aga'   ^t    the    Godol   hin    administration.     Vast  mobb 
paraded  the   .treets,-iniuuations   liaving  been  given  them 
that  the  heart  of  the  queen  yearned  towards  the  cm.  Ji  of 
England,  as  .ue  had  received  it  in  her  youth.     The  streets 
and  courts  round  St.  Jameses  rang  with  the  cries  of  <  God  save 
the  queen  and  Dr.  Sacheverel  "'  -"  Queen  and  high  e'  irch ! 
The  queen,  and  ever-    one  mchned   to  pea^c,  blan.cd  lord 
Godolphin  for  his  hast      el     mce  in  takii  '  upou  hims.  it  the 
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cognomen  of  Volpone.  Dr.  Sach  erePs  sermon  was  published 
—certainly  not  as  it  was  spoken,  the  printed  copy  is  an  in- 
volved, double-minded  compositioi  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
dulness.  People  began  to  look  at  one  another,  and  wonder 
what  lord  Godolphin  could  mean.  The  literati  greatly  despised 
the  style  and  want  of  power :  but  those  who  had  heard  the 
words  of  fire  which  still  tingled  in  their  ears,  did  not  abate  one 
jot  of  theii'  enthusiasm  for  the  orator. 

The  following  verses  were  left  on  the  queen's  toilet.  They 
are  the  only  readable  compositions  out  of  many  on  the  subject, 
and  probably  had  considerable  influence  on  the  queen : 

"  O  Anna!  see  the  prelude  is  begun; 
Again  they  play  the  game  of  forty-one, 
And  he's  the  traitor  that  defends  the  throne. 
Thus  Lavid,  and  thus  thy  royal  grandsire  died, 
♦  Impeached  by  clamours,  and  by  faction  tried. 

Hoadley's  ci;  d  up,  who  dares' thy  right  oppose, 
liecause  he  crowns  "  ■  whigs  and  arms  thy  foes. 
O  stop  the  dire  pro    edings  ere  too  late. 
And  see  thy  own  in  poor  Sacheverel's  fate. 
Fatal  exi)erience  bids  thee  now  be  wise ; 
At  him  they  strike,  but  thou'rt  the  sacrifice, — 
Let  one  blest  martyr  of  thy  race  suffice ! ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  preludes  for  political  contest, 
queen  Anne  returned  from  the  seclusion  of  her  widowhood  to 
the  pnHlic  exercise  of  her  regal  functions  by  opening  her  par- 
iiameui  m  ^)erson,  which  she  did  in  great  state,  November  15, 
ir'=9.  MajTiwaring,  the  satellite  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
orough  bus  lescribes  the  royal  manner  on  this  occasion: 
"  The  1,  I's  speech  was  very  well  cited,  but  it  was  observed 
that  she  spok  a  much  fainter  voice  than  she  used  to  have, 
!uid  her  manner  was  more  careless  and  less  moving  than  it  has 
been  on  other  occasions."  Perhaps  the  queen's  heart  faii.  ed 
within  her  at  the  nece  ity  of  obeying  the  c-^ors  of  her 
ministry,  by  announcing  the  utter  failure  of  the  neg(  ons 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe,  on  which  her  wishes  were  ever 
fixed. 

As  a  strong  couuter-party  t  >  the  imited  ^larlborough  md 
Somers'  branches  of  the  wJ  "  ^  ministry  was   lOW  organized  m 
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the  queen's  behalf,  her  majesty  did  not  fail  to  pay  court  to 
those  powerful  nobles  whose  private  inclinations  she  tiiought 
might  lead  them  to  support  the  remnant  of  the  regal  power. 
The  ducal  magnates  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  were  among 
these.      Her  majesty  addressed  a  holograph  note  to  the  young 
duke  of  Devonshire/  as  a  mark  of  her  confidence  and  private 
friendship;  it  is  endorsed  as  being  received  in  1709,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  date  excepting  the  word  "  teusday," 
it  may  probably   be  referred  to  this  epoch,  when  all  lilngland 
was  watching  the  result  of  the  impending  trial  of  Saclieverel. 
There  is  the  more  likelihood  in  this  surmise,  as  the  name  of 
Nelson,  (since  so  glorious  in  war,)  when  mentioned  in  the 
couj  se  of  this  erudite  royal  billet,  was  illustrious  as  pertaining 
to  a  celebrated  divine  and  author,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  catholic  church  of  England.     Dr.  Nelson  was,  like 
Bancroft  and  Ken,  a  nonjuror.     The  queen,  perhaps,  refers  1(^ 
some  provision  for  him.     The  duchess  of  Devonshire,  mother 
to  the  young  duke,  was  a  lady    of  the   cavalier  house  uf 
Ormonde,  and  held  communion  with  the  clergy  of  Nelson's 

principles. 

Letteb  of  QuEicN  Anne.     (Holograph.) 

ISee  facsimile.-]  „^^^^^ 

"  I  wihli  you  could  deffer  saying  iitiy  thing  to  my  1">  Gallwa/  this  post  con- 
seminq  W  Nelson,  becaus  I  forgot  to  speake  to  I''  treasure^  on  y*  [thut]  subject 
last  night,  and  have  not  now  time  to  loritt  to  him.  I  desire  when  you  have  cop."-" 
v«  rthel  enclosed  w'"  your  own  hand,  you  would  burn  it. 
'    '-  "I  am,  your  very  aSMciAonett frnni, 

"  AyifE,  R. 

Whatsoever  became  of  "  the  enclosed,"  the  royal  letter,  al- 
though somewhat  scorched,  has  been  very  cat-cfully  preserved, 
but  without  any  enclosure,  until  the  present  hour,  when  it  was 
copied,  by  special  permission,  from  the  collection  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  endorsed,  in  a  hand  of  the  same 
era,  "  From  the  queen,  Aug.  9,  1709."     The  fac-simile  of  this 

'  William  second  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father  little 
xnore  than  a  year,  August  1707.     His  mother  was  lady  Mary  Butler,  daughter 

to  the  great  duke  of  Ormonde.  ,.,.,.  .  ■ 

3  Lord  Galway,one  of  William  lll.'s  foreign  officers,  lived  m  retirement  since 
the  loss  of  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Almanza,  where  he  lost  his  rj^^'tjiand. 
Large  packets  of  his  letters,  written  with  his  left  hand,  are  pmong  tlie  Juvoiisjiro 
Tapers.  3  By  f  treasure,  the  queen  means  her  lord  treasurer,  Godolpliin. 
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note  presents  a  specimen  of  queen  Anne^s  genuine  mode  of 
writing,  before  her  epistles  were  corrected  and  copied  out  fair 
by  hL>r  confidante  and  favourite  for  the  time  being. 

The  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Mariborough  had  scarcely 
spoken  since  the  series  of  stormy  quarrels  which  had  raged  so 
loudly  at  Windsor-castle  in  the  autumn,  and  the  irate^'dame 
felt  all  the  uncomfortable  sensations  of  one  who  has  gone  too 
far  for  her  purposes.  She  seemed  to  have  raised  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  against  further  colloquies  of  any  description  taking 
place  between  her  royal  mistress  and  herself,  excepting  on 
formal  official  occasions.  With  this  conviction,  the  loud-scoffinc^ 
freethinker  laid  a  scheme  to  efiace  the  impression  her  violence 
and  arrogance  had  made  on  Anne's  mind,  by  an  appeal  fo  re- 
ligious feeUng,  and  the  necessity  of  dismissing  all  resentment 
from  memory  before  partaking  of  the  holy  sacrament  at  the 
Christmas  festival.  Accordingly  she  wrote  the  queen  a  long 
letter,  in  some  passages  extremely  insolent,  but  finishing  with 
a  schooling  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  forgiveness  of  injuries 
before  communication,  according  to  the  service  in  the  Common 
Prayer.  She  likewise  obhged  the  queen  with  a  Prayer-book, 
interiined,  and  a  copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and 
Dyifig,  with  the  leaves  marked  and  turned  down  of  the  pas- 
sages by  which  her  majesty's  soul  was  to  profit  before  partaking 
of  the  sacred  rite.  Her  presumption  in  schooling  her  sovereign 
on  the  duties  requisite  for  a  worthy  participation  in  the  most 
solemn  rite  of  the  church,  of  which  that  sovereign  was  the 
ostensible  head,  is  only  less  startUng  than  the  cool  eff'rontery 
of  a  professed  freethinker  addressing  exhortations  on  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  observances  to  any  one.  The  whole 
movement  is  a  striking  instance  that  hyijocrisy  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  who  profess  belief  in  religion.  All 
the  fruit  gained  by  the  duchess  of  Mariborough's  theological 
studies  was,  that,  as  the  queen  passed  to  the  altar  of  St. 
James's  chapel  to  communicate,  she  gave  her  a  gracious  smile 
and  nod ;  but  as  no  friendly  interview  succeeded,  the  duchess 
observed  "  that  the  smile  and  nod  were  only  meant  for  bishop 

— J-5-I   ......  vij-_-  ■v.-Uiiiiiiv/ii  X  lavci-uuuK.  ' 

The  queen  spent  the  month  of  January  at  Hampton-Court, 
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in  deep  consiaeration  of  tlie  best  means  of  breaking  the  cliams 
in  which  the  dominant  faction  held  her.     Some  warm  mdica- 
tions  of  popular  sympathy  encouraged  her  project.   The  death 
of  ner  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  lord  Essex/  winch  occurred 
January  10  1709-10,  brought  her  determinations  to  a  chmax, 
yet  her  task  was  difficult :  "  hemmed  in,  and  as  it  were  im- 
prisoned,  by  the  Marlborough^  family  junta,  she  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed  in  her  first  steps  towards  emancipation."    The 
lowliness  of  the  messenger  she  made  use  of  at  this  crisis, 
proves  how  closely  she  was  locked  round  from  communication 
with  any  fitting  agent.      One  evening  a  letter  was  brouglit  to 
Mr  Harley,  all  dirty  :  the  superscription,  however,  he  saw  was 
in  the  queen's  own  hand-writing.     In  astonishment  at  the 
be-rimed   complexion  of  the  royal  missive,  he    sent  for  its 
bearer,  who  said  "  he  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  it  was 
delivered  to  him  by  one  of  the  under-labourers  in  Hampton- 
Court  gardens."    The  letter  had  assumed  its  soiled  appearance 
while  it  remained  in  the  paw  of  this  uncouth  but   faithful 
bearer  of  a  queen-regnant's  despatches. 

The  contents  of  the  communication  were  details  of  the  diffi- 
culties  with  which  the  royal  writer  was  surrounded  ;  there  was 
blame  on  her  friend's  timidity  of  speech  and  action,  and,  witlial, 
direct  demand  of  assistance.  This  remarkable  epistle  l)rought 
Hai'lcy  again  as  the  courtier  of  the  back-stairs.  He  told  her 
maiestv  of  the  danger  to  the  church,  and  monarchy  itself,  from 
the  conduct  of  some  of  her  ministry ;  that  it  did  not  become 
her  to  be  a  slave  to  one  family,  but  to  dispose  of  vacancies  m 
church  or  state  as  she  deemed  best.  Her  majesty,  in  pur- 
suance  of  Ilarlcy's  advice,  made  the  first  step  towards  break- 
ing  her  bonds,  by  disposing  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower 
(vvcant  then  by  the  decease  of  the  carl  of  Essex)  according 
to' her  own  good  pleasure.     The  earl  of  Rivers  was  the  person 

■'  Conduct  of  the  Duchefls  of  Marlborough. 
2  Swift'H  M.-moir.  relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry  -Scott. 
Swift  vol  iii,  n.  182.  The  Hre  with  whieli  tins  paper  is  wn  en,  eontnusto.  «.Ui 
Sk  y'Juun  ami  v.pi.lity  of  Swift's  <.stensible  history.  "  The  Four  Years  ot  Quc.u 
Anne  ''s  "el  k  .1 1...  In  faet,  he  noled  .lown,  witl,  all  the  free  eo„h.  e,ur  o  a 
f  ""'',..!',•'! '[,;,livwln,.l  ineidents.  the  eve..t,s  Harley  toUl  him.  Tl.o  {ooh.h 
K^.kntrv"ealle.l  """the  dignity  of  history."  prevented  him  from  en.l.odyn,g  die.« 
Lt;7hL  Lorical  narrative.  The  real  dignity  of  lustory  is  truth,  whensoever 
attainable. 
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whom  the  queen  meant  to  invest  with  this  great  office.  If  tne 
duchess  of  Marlborough  is  to  be  beheved,  the  nobleman  on 
whom  feU  her  majesty^s  choice  bore,  in  common  parlance,  the 
appellation  of  "  Tyburn  Dick/-  havdng,  among  the  numerous 
transgressions  of  his  youth,  unrighteously  escaped  conviction 
at  the  criminal  bar  for  robbing  his  own  father  on  the  highway. 
Various  are  the  duchess's  exclamations  of  rage  and  despair  at 
the  exaltation  of  Richard  Savage,  lord  Rivers,  in  a  manner 
so  inconsistent    with    his   youthful    cognomen  of  "  Tyburn 
Dick."     The  method  pursued  by  queen  Anne  for  inducting 
the  said  «  Dick"  into  the  Tower  government,  is  not  the  leas^ 
curious  passage  in  the  annals  of  her  times,  and  proves  that 
either  her  majesty  or  her  advisers  were  able  to  turn  to  account 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  habitual  suavity,  in  making  pro- 
raises  which  meant  nothing.     Lord  Rivers  went  to  the  duke 
of  ^larlborougn,  in  his  retirement  at  Windsor-lodge,  with  the 
news  "of  the  demise  of  lord  Essex,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,"  adding  "  a  request  for  his  interest  mth  the  queen  to 
bestow  the  vacant  post  on  him."     When  "Tyburn  Dick" 
preferred  his  request  concerning  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  loaded  him  with  offers  of  kindness 
and  affectionate  protestations,    but  assured  him   "that  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  was  a  place  infinitely  beneath  his 
merit,  and  entreated  him  to  think  of  something' better."     He 
of  Tyburn,  however,  stuck  to  his  first  proposal  with  true  Eng- 
lisli  tenacity;  he  said,  "he  was  going  to  ask  the  queen  to 
appoint  him  to  the  Tower,  and  as  the  duke  was  so  very  obliging 
to  him,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  he  might  tell  the  queen 
that  his  grace  had  no  objection  ?"     Marlborough,  who  had  as 
much  idea  of  the  queen's  giving  away  one  of  the  crowns  out 
of  the  jewel-house  as  the  custody  of  the  Tower  without  con- 
suiting  him,  told  lord  Rivers,  "  he  might  say  so,  if  he  pleased." 
On  which  his  petitioner    departed  in  a  great  hurry  to  the 
queen,  with  this  permission. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  course  of  the  momin-', 

went  leisurely  to  the  queen's  closet,  to  notify  his  pleasure  to 

-r  n.tyv.oijr,      ihiu,  Uiv,  Jicutcnancy  of  the  Tower  falling  void 
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by  the  death  of  lord  Essex,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would 
bestow  it  on  the  duke  of  Northumberland,"  (son  to  Charles 
II )    He  had  encountered  "  Tyburn  Dick"  boltmg  out  of  the 
royal  presence  with  infinite  glee,  who,  on  seeing  the  duke, 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  torrent  of  very  incomprehensible 
acknowledgments.     The  mystery  was  soon  explamed,  when 
Marlborough  entered  on  his  code  of  instructions  as  to  the 
Tower  appointment.     The  queen  was  surprised  at  his  change 
of  intention,  since  she  had  just  given  the  same  to  lord  Rivers, 
according  to  Ins  own  wish;  for  that  nobleman  informed  her, 
«  on  his  honour,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  ob- 
jection."     The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  mute  with 
astonishment ;  he  then  broke  into  complaints,  when  the  queen 
asked,  seriously,  "  Whether  earl  Rivers  had  asserted  what 
was  not  true?"    The  duke  could  not  say  that  he  had,  for  the 
words  Rivers  had  extracted  so  dexterously  from  him  had 
been  too  recently  uttered,  and  the  matter  remained  without 

Not  only  the  heutenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment  lord  Essex  had  commanded,  was  destined  to 
become  matter  of  contest  between  the  queen  and  the  Miul- 
boroiighs.  A  most  violent  paper-war  ensued  between  the  queen 
and  the  Marlboroughs,  duke  and  duchess,  on  her  majesty's 
determination  of  giving  the  regiment  to  Abigail's  once-ragged 
brother.  Jack  Hill.  This  attempt  produced  the  first  senous 
rupture  with  her  majesty  and  lord  Godolphin.  lie  left  the 
palace  in  anger,  and  retreated  to  the  Lodge  at  Wmdsor,  the 
seat  of  the  ]VIarlboroughs,  January  15.  It  was  council-day, 
but  the  queen  neither  asked  where  her  lord  treasurer  was, 
nor  took  the  least  notice  of  Ids  absence.-^  Such  was  the  sure 
indication  of  a  previous  contention  between  Anne  and  her 
prime-minister,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  come  to 
li^ht  Great  agitation  ensued,  and  many  remonstrances  were 
mmle  to  the  quccu  by  the  nobility  of  his  party  on  the  value 
of  Oodolphin^s  services :  her  majesty  acknowledged  them  in 
many  gracious  words.     Finally  Anne  became  intmudated,  tor 

'l  Bcott'H  Swift,  vol.  iii.  pp.  183,  ISl.-Meinoirs  of  Quet>»  «  Mirustrj-. 
2  Couduct  of  tho  Duchess  of  Murlk.rougli,  p.  250. 
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in  the  course  of  five  days  she  sent  for  Godolphin,  and  re- 
quested him  to  write  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  "  that  he 
might  give  the  regiment  to  whomsoever  he  pleased/'  Although 
her  majesty  yielded  the  point  in  dispute,  she  only  bided  her 
time  for  retaliation,  as  Godolphin  felt  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
The  approaching  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  brought  the  con- 
tentions  into  which  the  queen's  household  and  ministry  were 
divided  to  a  determined  crisis;  the  queen,  who  had  until  then 
striven  to  balance  the  inimical  factions,  openly  took  part  with 
high  church  and  Sacheverel.  After  the  clerical  champion  had 
been  committed  to  prison  on  the  impeachment  of  the  com- 
mons, the  whig  lords  held  daily  cabinet  consultations  on  the 
best  mode  of  crushing  him  under  the  w  ^^ht  of  the  oligarchical 
power.  At  the  same  time  her  majesty  every  day  gave  audience 
to  her  peers  in  her  closet  at  St.  James's ;  one  by  one  they 
were  admitted  to  conferences  with  her,  the  tenour  of  which 
is  preserved  by  the  historian,  Alexander  Cunningham,  tutor 
to  the  great  duke  of  Argyle,  one  of  the  partisans  for  her  sup- 
port. Her  majesty  understood,  "  that  the  victorious  army  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  were  getting  up  a  peti- 
tion, in  order  to  place  him  in  a  life-long  command,"'  Alarmed 
at  this  resemblance  to  the  proceedings  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  queen  made  it  a  personal  request  to  her  peers,  "That 
they  would  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  her,  and  neither  agree 
to  any  petition  from  the  army  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
should  present  to  parliament,  nor  suifer  Mrs.  Masham  to  be 
taken  from  her."  And  as  the  peers  severally  departed  out  of 
the  royal  cabinet,  queen  Anne  thus  earnestly  addressed  each 
of  them  :  "  If  ever  any  recommendation  of  mine  was  of  weight 
with  you,  as  I  know  many  of  them  have  been,  I  desire  this 
may  be  especially  regarded."  Many  of  the  peers,  in  answer 
to  her  majesty,  replied,  "  That  they  knew  not  of  any  such 
matter  [regarding  the  army]  as  her  majesty  had  intimated ; 
but  they  were  pjupared  to  behave  themselves  in  parhament 
as  became  their  dufcy."^     Such  reply  proceeded  from  those  of 

'  Hist,  of  (hlJ■^t  Eritnin,  b(Hik  xii.  p.  279;  by  Cunnmg:hiim. 
•  Ibid.    ITiis  sceiu-  illT.strates  nn  ol/solctc  custom  of  royalty,  which  was  greatly 
cbieeted  to  wxwn  pnu-tised  by  the  StuiU't  sovereigns  bufore  the  iievolution,  under 
tlie  epithet  of  closeting. 
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her  nobles  who  were  either  neutral  or  belonged  to  the  whig 
faction,  for  the  queen  was  supported  and  urged  on  by  a  large 
body  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  might  be  reckoned  the 
most  influential  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  The  inimical  houses 
of  Hamilton,  Argyle,  Marr,  and  Gordon,  enraged  at  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  their  English  peerages,  united 
together  (whatsoever  were  their  differences  of  creed  with  each 
other  and  with  the  church  of  England)  to  defend  the  queen 
against  the  encroacliing  family  faction.  The  Jacobite  and 
tory  nobility  of  England,  many  of  whom — as  the  semi-royal 
houses  of  Rutland,  Beaufort,  and  Aylesbury— had  kept  them- 
selves  aloof  from  the  revolutionary  court,  now  threw  their  m- 
fluences  into  the  popular  scale. 

Marlborough  positively  denied  the  matter  charged  against 
him;  namely,  endeavouring  to  render  himself  perpetual  mihtary 
dictator  by  means  of  the  ai-my's  petition  to  parhament ;  yet 
the  queen  well  knew  the  stai-thng  proposal  of  making  him 
general  for  life  had  been  demanded  of  her  by  his  own  hps.' 
At  an  audience  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  with  queen 
Anne,  before  he  betook  liimself  to  his  campaign  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  year  1710,  he  asked  as  a  favour  "that  her 
majesty  would  permit  his  wife  to  remain  in  the  country  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of 
her  resignation  in  favour  of  her  daughters,  when  the  peace 
was  made."-  The  queen  granted  the  first  request,  which  re- 
lieved her  of  the  presence  of  her  tyrant,  with  such  wiUingness, 
that  the  second  was  taken  for  granted.  The  queen  soon  after 
received  a  visit  from  the  duchess,  who  endeavoured  to  clinch 
this  extorted  admission  by  returning  florid  thanks  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  family.  According  to  her  custom  when 
aught  was  proposed  contrary  to  her  inchnation,  queen  Anne 
observed  a  dogged  silence,  with  a  drooping  mouth  and  a  sullen 
brow.  The  fiery  .luchess  demanded  whether  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  misunderstood  her  majesty's  meaning?   "I 

'  Among  the  collections  of  Home,  tlu-  historian,  is  a  very  important  one  rela- 
tive to  the  intended  deponition  of  the  (iiiwii  hy  thf  whigs,  by  means  of  Marlbo- 
rough's army.— Hume's  Life,  vol.  xi.  _  ,  ,        ,    •        one 

2  Private   Correspondence  of  the  Uuohess  of  Marlborougj:,  vol.  i.  p.  *?&; 
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desire  that  I  may  never  more  be  troubled  on  the  subject," 
was  the  reply  of  her  majesty,  in  a  peremptory  tone. 

The  confusion  and  divisions  which  prevailed  at  the  queen's 
cabinet  councils,  owing  to  the  distrust  of  her  ministers  at  this 
crisis,  are  thus  sketchec  from  the  description  of  Godolphin. 
"The  queen  gives  no  ans  ver  to  her  lord  treasurer's  representa- 
tions. She  says  '  she  will  send  for  Somers ;  she  wonders  the 
lords  should  persuade  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  return.* 
The  duchess  sent  a  copy  of  the  duke's  letter  to  Godolphin, 
which  she  desires  him  to  show  to  lord  Sunderland.  Godolphin 
answered  that  he  had  spoken  her  majesty  on  the  places  of 
the  duchess's  daughters,  but  "  that  the  queen  only  made  him 
a  bow,  but  gave  him  not  one  word  of  answer."  He  further 
wrote,  "  that  the  queen  told  Somers,  '  that  she  would  send  for 
him,  and  let  him  know  her  mind ;'  but  that  would  not  be  until 

she  had  talked  with  Abigail After  such  a  description," 

he  adds,  "  you  will  wonder  with  me  why  these  should  think  it 
reasonable  for  lord  Marlborough  to  come.  If  he  does,  I  shall 
wish  he  had  never  proceeded  in  this  manner, — never  to  the 
queen  alone,  but  had  gone  to  council  in  a  cold,  formal  way, 
and  declared  'to  the  world'  how  he  was  used;  'that  he 
served  only  till  the  war  was  ended,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  reason-iblci  to  let  a  chambermaid  disappoint  all  he 
had  done.'"' 

All  parties  now  made  themselves  ready  for  the  approaching 
struggle,  in  which  the  question  of  mum^h  or  defeat  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  fate  of  Sad  n^rcl,  whose  trial  was  to  take 
place  in  Westminster-hall,  after  ch;  .>ike  of  Marlborouo"h  had 
departed  for  Flanders. 

'  Correspondence  of  the  Ducbess  of  Mai-lborough. 
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QUEEN-REGNANT   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Cries  of  the  populace  to  the  queen  at  Sacheverel's  trial— Proceedings  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  in  her  curtauied  box— Queen's  momentary  alarm  at  the  riots- 
Sends  her  guards  to  suppress  them— Her  servants  found  rioting— Her  discus- 
sion with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough— Resolutions  of  the  queen  on  the  defeat 
of  the  family  junta— Queen  informed  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  con- 
tempt—Remarkable inter\'iew  between  them— Queen  ^vTites  to  lord  Godol- 
phin— She  dismisses  lord  Sunderland— Queen  receives  homage  from  North 
American  Sachems— Threats  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  print  the 
queen's  letters— Queen  demands  the  return  of  all  her  letters— Receives  a  tan- 
talizing answer— Queen's  letter  to  lord  Godolphin— Queen  finally  dismisses 
him— Her  dialogue  with  a  menial  spy— Queen  places  the  office  of  premier  in 
commission— She  is  warned  by  the  Marlboroughs  of  a  plot— She  treats  it  con- 
temptuously—Bishop Burnet  warns  her  of  assassination — Queen  plays  on  Bur- 
net's propensity  for  gossip— Interview  between  the  queen  and  lord-chancellor 
Co wper— Queen's  remarks  on  her  Scotch  guards— Que(m  witnesses  lord  Not- 
tingham's attack  on  her— Is  l)eset  by  madmen— Duchess  of  Marlborough 
reviles  and  defies  the  queen — Queen's  interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
— He  brings  his  wife's  gold  keys  to  the  queen— Her  final  ruptm-e  with  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Cries  of  "God  bless  your  majesty  and  the  church!"  eclioed 
from  the  vast  crowds  of  the  EngUsh  populace  who  surrounded 
the  sedan  of  queen  Anne,  as  she  was  carried  to  Westminster- 
hall  to  witness  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Those 
among  the  people  who  pressed  nearest  to  the  chair  of  the 
royal  Anne,  added  to  their  loyal  shout  the  confiding  exhorta- 
tion of  "  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  God  and  Dr.  Sache- 
verel!" 

A  court  had  been  prepared  in  Westminster-hall  for  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  exactly  according  to  the  anangement 
of  the  house  of  lords,  vith  seats  for  the  peers  in  their  due 
^.^A^^  ^.,A  ^-^ar^aAt^rynp  A  V)oT  w£is  *>rf'f^tfifl  near  the  throne 
for  the  queen,  who  chose  to  witness  the  trial  incognita.    On 
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one  side  of  the  hall,  benches  were  erected  for  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  other  side, 
for  peeresses  and  gentlewomen.  A  scaflfold  was  raised  for  the 
managers  of  the  house  of  commons  who  conducted  the  im- 
peachment, among  whom  were  distinguished  the  names  of 
Coningsby,  Robert  V  oole,  Spencer,  Cowper,  and  several 
others  not  remarkable  for  attaclmient  to  any  form  of  Chiistian 
worship,  but  into  whose  hands  our  church  afterwards  fell.  A 
stage  with  benches  below  the  bar  was  prepared  for  the  prisoner 
and  his  counsel.  Opposite  to  the  whole  scene  were  balconies 
and  galleries  for  the  populace.  The  ladies,  it  is  reported, 
although  they  filled  the  places  appointed  for  them  in  great 
crowds,  were  uneasy  lest  the  '  Tatler '  or  '  Observator '  should 
turn  their  dress  or  conduct  into  ridicule  in  their  papers,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  London  breakfast-tables.  Not  one, 
however,  who  could  gain  admittance  stayed  away,  for  the 
opinior  among  them  was  very  general,  that  the  church  was  in 
great  danger  of  ruin  by  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverel. 

Westminster-hall,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  being, 
on  the  morning  of  February  27th,  ]  709-10,  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  a  still  greater  crowd  gathered  close  to  the  doors,  the 
lord  chancellor  demanded  of  the  peers  "  whether  it  was  their 
pleasure  that  Dr.  Sacheverel  should  be  brought  before  them  ?" 
On  their  answering  "  Yes,"  Dr.  Sacheverel  came  to  the  bar. 
The  prisoner  being  asked  whether  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
trial  ?  he  declared  "  his  wilhngness  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  with  greater  boldness  and  confidence  in  his  crimes 
than  conscious  innocence  and  ingenuity."  Such  are  the  words 
of  an  eye-witness,'  from  whose  information  the  scene  is  de- 
scribed. What  those  "crimes"  were,  after  every  possible 
exaggeration  that  his  enemies  could  make,  the  following 
articles  will  show.  Four  articles  against  him  were  read ;  they 
were  absurdly  inconsequential : — "  That  Dr.  Sacheverel  had 
publicly  reflected  on  the  late  Revolution  in  very  harsh  terms, 
and  suggested  that  the  means  used  to  bring  it  about  were 
odious  and  mrjustifiable.  That  he  had  cast  scurrilous  reflec- 
tions upon  tiiosG  who  defended  liberty  of  conscience,  and  upon 
'  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
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archbishop  Grindal  in  particular,  and  had  opposed  toleration 
to  dissenters,  and  had  wrested  various  passages  of  holy  writ 
to  suit  his  purposes."  But  why  this  proceeding  was  more 
criminal  in  him  than  in  the  numerous  sects  of  tolerated  dis- 
senters, who  could  not  all  be  scripturally  ri^ht,  is  an  enigma. 
Surely,  no  great  regard  for  the  "liberty  '  of  ly  kind  of 
conscience  could  be  found  in  the  persons  who  framed  these 
very  strange  articles.  As  to  the  oifence  given  tci  archbishop 
Grindal,  who  was  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  prelates,  the  man 
had  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  therefore 
fair  subject  for  historical  lUsquisition.  The  above  aiticle  of 
impeachment  'i  the  only  instance  since  the  days  of  queen 
Ehzabeth'  in  which  any  person  had  been  put  in  danger  of 
prison,  torture,  and  disgrace  by  public  trial,  for  historical  com- 
ment on  characters  long  deceased.  The  third  article  stated 
"  That  he  had  seditiously  suggested  that  the  church  of  Eng. 
land  was  in  peril  under  her  majesty's  administration."  How 
the  great  assembly  there  convened  could  suppress  risihilitT- 
when  the  last  article  of  accusation  was  recited,  seems  diflficuu 
to  imagine  :  "  That  the  said  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  plainly  calk  ' 
the  lord  high-treasurer  [Godolphin]  of  this  kingdom  *Vol- 
pone  ;■  tliut  he  had  applied  opprobrious  names  to  the  rest  of 
the  '^uite-rainisters.  He  had,  withal,  termed  many  of  those 
whoiii  her  majesty  had  advanced  to  high  stations  in  the  church 
false  breihren.""'  In  the  last  clause,  the  great  preponderance 
that  then  existed  of  bishops  and  archbishops  bred  dissenters, 
who  had  forsaken  their  sects  to  receive  preferment  and  emolu- 
ment  in  the  church,  was  indicated ;  but  such  were  the  facts, 
as  the  biographies  of  these  dignitaries  testify  to  this  hour. 

One  truth  is  undeniable,  which  is,  notwithstanding  the  tor- 
rent of  abusive  words  with  which  Sacheverel  is  overwhelmed 
in  history,  if  his  character  had  not  been  stainless,  his  prose- 
cutors would  never  have  exhibited  articles  thus  replete  with 
folly.  Could  they  have  proved  against  the  champion  of  church 
and  poor  one  clerical  dereliction  from  the  code  of  morality, 

'  The  curious  dialogue  Ixitwcen  queen  Elizabeth  and  Baton  on  Dr.  Haywanl's 
Life  of  Richard  II.  will  be  remembered.  The  queen  imprisoned  the  author,  and 
proposed  torture,  but  he  was  not  brought  to  trial. 

2  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.ii.  p.  1,  '.'t  seq. 
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they  would  have  crushed  him  beneath  it,  and  spumed  him  out 
of  theii-  political  path.  Perhaps  the  driest  mul  -  ^t  intoler- 
able  passfige  in    il  political  domestic  history  i    t  j|g,|  ^^^ 

«  affair  of  Dr.  Sachever^  '  All  old  libraries  n.  mntry  halls 
are  provided,  a  .ong  other  litcuiry  nuisances  peiuuning  to  the 
las^  century,  with  two  or  three  duplicate  copies  of  duskily 
bound  tomes  bearing  the  above  title,— the  paper,  the  vilest 
yeUow-stained  wiit-wove;  the  print  and  orthographicid  ar- 
rangement ugly  enough  to  be  in  unison  v  ith  the  duiness  of 
the  inexplicable  contents.  No  person  can  open  the  book 
without  perpetrating  a  succession  of  yawns ;  no  person  ex 
..pting  for   the  necessity  of  professio,  formation, 'ever 

endured  the  readmg  of  two  pages  of  the  five.     It  is  the 

perversion  and  uppression  of  facts  whici  .  Jer  that,  and  all 
history  of  the  same  era,  dismally  fatiguing.  Yet  this  over- 
powering ennui  pertains  to  the  narrative  of  an  event  so  stirrin- 
that  it  convn^sed  the  whole  island,  and  rendered  every  man  in 
England,  i  ularly  of  the  poorer  class,  an  interested  and 
almost  agoni/ed  watcher  over  the  fate  of  the  victim  whom  the 
depressors  of  the  church  of  England  were  haling  to  the  par- 
haraentary  bar,  for  the  purposes  of  condensation  to  the  pU- 
lory,  to  the  lash,  if  not  to  death,  in  the  most  horrid  form  of 
personal  degradation.^ 

Sacheverel  defended  himself  with  spirit,  fire,  and  a  flow  of 
magnificent  eloquence.  Although  his  orations  undeniably  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lips,  the  composition  was,  nevertheless,  attri- 
hiited  to  Simon  Harcourt,  his  legal  counsellor,  or  to  any 
person  but  himself.  There  is  only  this  small  impediment  to 
such  appropriation,  which  is,  that  H;ircourt  did  not  at  any 

'The  fate  of  Sacheverel,  had  he  fallen  int.  the  power  of  the  wliigs.  may  be 
guess.1  by   he  fo  lowing  notation  in  the  T    .  of  Eduiui.d  Caiamy,  voU  .  p  391 

f  tlie  mtiictions  to  which  a  high  church,,  ,ui.  the  rev.  Mr.  Bisse,  (vas  sent^iced 
tor  seihtioiw  sermons  and  seditious  words,  November  27  1718  •— «  Hp  «-c 
t..d  by  th.  King's-bench  to  stand  t^le^  iu  the  piUor  !  Jo  le  imprtr;::: 

eat.  to  find  suretus  for  good  behaviour  during  lile.  and  fined  60-.."     iC 
pemms  vv^o  wish  to  trace  the  reasons  of  the  final  submission  '    tl,e  reformed 

utoic  church  to  the  will  and  plea.sure  of  a  man  like  sir  li^'-^rt  WallTtni 

n  ?  ?.r  \'     w"  ^''^«"°l«Si"^l  records  a  sufficient  number  of  frightful    1 
amp  Is  of  this  kmd  to  account  for  the  same.     There  wero  n,aiiv  ci^-r-v  "  •  -.  bn 

Xs         "  '^'  '""""^"^  ""'^  *^'  ''^^'  umnoved,\vi;o  shriuif  W  the 
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subsequent  time  produce  speeches  in  the  same  style.  The 
truth  is,  Sacheverel  was  a  mighty  orator,  but,  like  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  had  not  equal  powers  of  authorship ;  and  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  his  discourses,  whether  speeches  or  sermons,  solely 
depended  on  the  skiU  of  his  reporter. 

While  these  scenes  were  proceedmg  on  the  public  arena  of 
Westminster-hall,  another  species  of  performance  was  in  pro- 
gress  behind  the  curtained  recess  that  contamed  the  royal 
auditress  and  her  attendants.    The  jealousies  and  policies  that 
were  fermenting  in  that  little  world  of  courtly  intrigue  aie 
described  by  the  pen  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.     The 
queen,  as  before  observed,  went  incognita  to   the   trial  of 
Sacheverel.    Her  desire  was  to  pass  unknown,  but  her  people 
recognised  her  in  the  manner  which  has  been  shown.    "  Her 
majesty  "  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  "  when  she  arrived 
in  the  hall,  entered  the  curtained  box  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  for  her  near  the  throne:  she  was  accompamed  by  all 
her  ladies  who  were  on  duty.     Those  in  waiting  the  first  day 
were  her  near  relative  lady  Hyde,  lady  Burlington,  and  lady 
Scarborough,  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.     The  eti- 
quette of  court  was  for  these  ladies  to  stand,  unless  the  queen 
gave  them  an  express  mvitation  to  be  seated."' 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  in  some  perplexity  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  why  the  queen,  with  her  usual 
urbanity,  did  not  ask  her  ladies  to  sit.  The  queen  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  her  since  her  last  violent  outbreak  abou 
the  allowance  to  the  sick  laundress,  and  had  just  then  closed 
a  fiirious  paper-war,  regarding  the  resignation  of  the  places 
held  by  the  duchess  to  her  daughters,  by  reiteratmg  her  for- 
mer  request  "not  to  be  fiirther  troubled.""  The  queen  fimly 
denied  any  promise  to  make  such  places  hereditary  in  the 
Marlborough  family;  the  duchess  strenuously  insisted  that 
such  a  promise  had  been  given  her.  Tormenting  suspicions 
that  she  had  gone  too  far  visited  the  mind  of  the  duchess, 
and  she  began  to  be  jealous  that  the  very  ladies  present,  her 
colleagues  in  waiting,  were  eager  expectaivts  of  the  prefsrment 

,,^o     j.„u^.  ^f  Marllv.rnnirh'8  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;  British 
Museum.  '  l^id. 
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which  she  meant  to  surrender  only  to  her  own  daughters 
She  saw  symptoms,  or  fancied  them,  that  they  paid  unusual 
homage  to  her  majesty,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  spoils  she  had 
repeatedly  threatened  to  resign.     "After  standing  for  two 
hours,  I  said  to  the  vice-chamberlain,"  observes  the  duchess 
« that  when  the  queen  went  to  any  place  incognita,  as  she 
came  to  this  trial,  and  only  looked  behind  a  curtain   it  was 
always  the  custom  for  the  ladies  to  sit  down  before  her  •  but 
her  majesty  had  forgotten  to  speak  to  me  now,  and  that  as 
the  trial  was  Hkely  to  continue  very  long  every  day,  I  wished 
he  would  put  the  queen  in  mind  of  it/'    The  vice-chamber- 
lain was  certamly  not  aware  that  her  majesty  and  the  grand 
duchess  were  not  on  speaking  terms,  for  he  replied,  "Why 
madam,  should  you  not  speak  to  the  queen  yourself'  who  are 
alTrays  in  waiting  V'—"  This,"  continues  the  duchess, '"  I  knew 
was  right;  and  therefore  I  went  up  to  the  queen,  and  stooping 
down  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting,  to  whisper  to  her,  said    '  I 
behaved  her  majesty  had  forgot  to  order  us  to  sit,  as'    is 
customary  in  such  cases/     The  queen  looked  as  if' she  nuJ 
indeed  forgot,  and  was  sony  for  it;  she  answered  in  a  very 
kind,  easy  manner,  *By  all  means;  pray  sit/    Before  I  could 
get  a  step  from  her  chair,  the  queen  called  to  Mr.  Mordaunt 
her  page  of  honour,  'to  give  stools,  and  desire  her  ladies  to 
sit  down/"    Lady  Hyde,  assuming  a  manner  as  if  the  queen 
needed  personal  protection,  advanced  quite  close  to  her  royal 
mistress,  with  the  evident  determination  of  hearing  what  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  had  to  say  to  her.     When  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt had  brought  the  stools,  the  duchessl  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  sat  nearest  to  the  queen;  but  as  shd  vfas,  from  the  stem 
manifestations  of  the  populace  against  heii  party,  on  her  venr 
best  behaviour  that  day,  she  describes  A  that  she  sat  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  drew  a  curtain  between  majesty  and 
herself,"  which  she  seemed  to  consider  a  most  reverential 
device,  "as  it  appeared  aa  if  queen  Anne  was  sitting  in  a 
different  room  from  her  ladies.-"'     Such  might  be  the  case 
but  it  Ukewise  appeared  as  if  her  majesty  was  alone,  and 
MuseuDo^  ""' "*  "'  ««riwrTOjfhs  letwr  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;    Brit 
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bereft  of  all  attendance.  Lady  Hyde,  when  she  found  how 
the  duchess  proceeded,  went  and  stood  behind  the  roypl  chair, 
and  there  remained  the  whole  time  the  queen  stayed.  Lady 
Hyde's  conduct  the  duchess  pronounced  to  be  "  an  unwarrant- 
able  attempt  to  court  favour  with  the  queen,  having  the 
reversion  of  her  places  in  view." 

The  queen  came  the  next  morning  to  witness  the  trial,  and 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  entered  the  royal  box  for  the  same 
purpose,  just  before  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the  rest 
of  the  ladies  established  themselves  comfortably  on  the  ta- 
bourets, or  pliants,  that  the  queen  had  graciously  ordered  the 
preceding  day.   The  duchess  of  Somerset  had  been  recognised 
at  the  English  court  as  a  great  lady  of  semi-royal  rank,  as 
heiress  of  the  mighty  name  of  Percy,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  time  when  Sarah  of  Marlborough 
occupied  a  station  by  no  means  commensurate  with  her  pre- 
sent  lofty  assumption.     The  duchess  of  Somerset,  although 
hated  by  her  with  no  common  share  of  jealous  rage,  had, 
besides  her  high  rank,  a  degree  of  personal  dignity  which  com. 
manded  deference  from  the  spoiled  favourite,  who  treate'1  her 
royal  benefactress  with  so  much  contumely.     "Before  I  sat 
down,'^  resumes  the  manuscript  narrative,^  "I  turned  to  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  having  always  used  to  show  her  a  great 
deal  of  respect.     I  asked  '  If  her  jn-ace  would  not  please  to 
sit  r     At  which  the  duchess  ot        lerset  gave  a  sort  of  start 
back,  with  the  appearance  of  surp.uye,  as  if  some  very  strange 
thing  had  been  proposed,  and  refused  sitting.''^     Upon  ims, 
duchess  Sarah,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  bemg  added, 
commenced  her  defence,  telling  the  duchess  of  Somerset  "that 
it  was  always  ^he   custom  to  sit  before  the  queen  m  such 
cases ;  that  her  majesty  had  ordered  us  to  do  so  the  day 
before  but  that  her  refusing  it  now,  looked  as  if  she  thought 
we  had  done  something  that  was  not  proper.'"     Here  was  as 
promising  a  commencement  of  a  quarrel  as  might  be,  if  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  had  responded  to  the  uncalled  for  expla- 
nation.     Her  graee  knew  better  what  was  due  to  her  own 

I  co^e  MSS.,  duche*.  .f  Marlborough's   letter  to   Mr.  Hutchinson;  Brit, 
MuBeum.  '  » Ibid.  '  l^i«l- 
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high  station  and  the  royal  presence;  she  merely  said  -I  do 
not  care  to  sit,"  passed  onwards,  and  took  a  station  behind  her 
majesty  s  chair,  where  she  remained  standing,  as  lady  Hyde 
had  done  the  precedmg  day,  during  the  whole  time  the  queen 
stayed  m  Westmmster-hall.'  ^ 

While  this  marked  personal  deference  was  thus  paid  to 
queen  Anne  by  the  greatest  lady  among  her  subjects,  the  bel- 
hgerent  power,  duchess  Sarah,  whose  violent  instmcts  for  a 
wrangle  had  been  thus  coolly  suppressed  by  the  Percy  heiress 

"'^^  rv^VT;"'f  ^^  '^'  "'^^  "^  '^'  g^^««  «o-l^eiress' 
0    he  Chffords,  lady  Burhngton.     Here  her  cogitations  were 
of  that  species  which,  at  any  subsequent  period,  would  have 
boded  infraction  of  her  majest/s  peace,  besides  great  damage 
to  the  auricular  nerves  of  her  ladies  in  waiiing      As  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  has  favoured  us  with  the  narrative 
of  he  thoughts  waich  were  fermenting  while  she  there  .at 
swelhng,  the  detad  of  them  camiot  be  justly  attributed  to  any 
flight  of  fancy  in  queen  Anne's  dutiful  biographer.     « I  took 
no  fi^to  notice  then,  but  .J  down  by  lady  Burlington  as 
we  did  before      As  I  reflected  on  what  these  two  ladies^  had 
done,  I  plainly  perceived  that,  in  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
especially,  chis  could  not  be  the  effect  of  humility,  but  that  it 
must  be  a  stratagem  they  had  formed,  in  their  cabal,  to  flatter 
the  queen  by  paymg  her  vast  respect,  and  to  make   some 
public  noise  of  this  matter  that  might  be  to  my  disadvantage, 
or  disagreeable  to  me.     And  this  I  was  the  more  confinned 
m,  because  :t  had  been  known  before  that  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  (who,  with  her  lord,  was  to  act  a  cunning  part 
between  the  Whigs  and  tories)  did  not  intend  to  come  1o  the 
trial     As,  therefore,  it  was  my  business  to  keep  all  things  as 
quiet  as  possible  tdl  the  campaign  was  over,  and  preserve 
mysel  in  the  mean  while,  if  I  could,  from  any'public'aront 

h.r  h  tie  design.''    The  queen  had  scarcely  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  heart-bummgs  and  affront-taking  of  the  mighty  duchess 
.Kbxe  MSS..  duchess  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Brit, 
voi    v„r       '^^'^  ^'^'''  ^''''  ^^^^'  ^^^'  ^'^^  ^^•^  •^"«^^«  «t^  ««">erset. 
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that  evening  j  other  events  of  vital  consequence  claimed  her 

attention. 

The  proceedings  of  the  people,  on  that  second  afternoon  of 
the  Sacheverel  trial,  had,  in  fact,  scared  even  those  who  were 
the  most   desirous  of  frightening  his  persecutors.     At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  February  28,  the  mob  attacked 
Dr.  Burgess's  meeting-house,  near  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  "  sacred  cushions  and  vessels,"  as  Cun- 
ningham  rather  oddly  calls  some  part  of  the  paraphernalia, 
besides  "  pulpit,  pews,  benches,  and  sconces ;  and  would  have 
murdered  the  venerable  old  man  himself,  if  some  friend  had  not 
received  him,  and  hid  him,  at  past  midnight."    Other  detach- 
ments  of  the  populace  demoUshed  Earl's  meeting-house  in  Long- 
acre,  Bradbury's  in  Shoe-lane,  Wright's  in  Blackfriars,  and  a 
meeting-house  in  Clerkenwell.   When  the  rioters  were  busy  in 
Clerkenwell,  they  tore  down  St.  John's  parochial  chapel,  out 
of  detestation  to  bishop  Burnet,  who  Uved  in  that  district: 
they  made  a  desperate  sally  against  his  residence,  with  the  M 
intention  of  putting  him  to  death  if  they  could  have  caught 
him.*     While  the  meeting-houses  were  blazing,  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  Roman-catholic  chapels  in  1683  and  1780,  the 
government  took  little  heed  of  the  riots ;  but  when  the  popu- 
lace  began  to  bend  their  fury  against  "  low  church  as  by  law 
estabhshed,"  and  another  mob  beset  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  rushed  into  the  queen's  presence  with 
such  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  her  loving  heges  in 
behalf  of  "  her  majesty's  high  chm-ch  and  Dr.  Sacheverel," 
that  the  royal  widow  was  seen  to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  visible  tremour. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  period  that  Anne  suffered  from  fear: 
she  recovered  her  courage,  and  bade  her  hated  secretary  of  state 

»  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  xiii.  p.  294.  Burnet  was,  it 
seems,  obnoxious  to  large  masses  of  the  poor :  they  considered  that  the  newprac- 
tices  in  the  church  of  England,  which  they  felt  severely,  were  owing  to  him.  Long 
after  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  (consequently  when  his  party  was  finally  trium- 
phant,) he  died  an  aged  man.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  nearest  to  bis  resi- 
dence  in  aerlienwell;  yet,  short  as  was  its  progress  to  the  grave  lus  coffin  went 
to  its  resting-place  strewn,  not  with  flowers,  but  with  mud,  from  the  hands  of -M 
populace. — Bio.  Britaiinica. 
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"send  her  foot  and  horse  guards  forthwith,  and  disperse  the 
noters       Accordingly,  captain  Horsey,  who  was  then  on  duty 
at  St.  James  s,  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  her  ma 
jesty,  and  her  statesman,  lord  Sunderland,  repeated  the  queen's 
order  to  captam  Horsey,  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to 
use  discretion,  and  not  to  proceed  to  extremities.    The  can 
tarn  was  malcontent,  and  would  evidently  have  preferred  a 
skirmish  to  disperse  lord  Sunderland  himself,  her  grace  his 
mother-in-law,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  junta  and  their  fac- 
tion  who  kept  the  queen  in  check.     «  Am  I  to  preach  to  the 
mob  ?     asked  captam  Horsey,  «  or  am  I  to  fight  them  ?     If 
you  want  preaching,  please  to  send  with  me  some  one  who  is 
a  better  hand  at  holding  forth  than  I  am;  if  you  want  fight- 
mg,  it  IS  my  trade,  and  I  will  do  my  best."' 

The  queen's  guards  captured  some  of  their  comrades  of  her 
royal  guards   and  some  of  her  majesty's  watermen,  leading 
the  mob  and  m  the  very  act  of  rioting,  burning,  and  destroy! 
mg.      So,    adds  Cunmngham,  « the  very  court  itself  was  not 
free  from  suspicion.     When  the  queen  was  informed  of  the 
species  of  prisoners  made,  her  majesty  declared  'that  she 
herself  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  damage  they  had  done  • 
and  as  for  those  who  were  her  servants,  they  should  have  a 
&r  trial,  without  favour  on  her  part.'"^     Here  Cunningham 
(the  only  historian  who  enters  into  the  particulars  of  the  in 
cidents  connected  with  this  singular  period  of  Anne's  reign) 
indulges  m  a  furious  tirade  against  queens-regnant  and  female 
govemment  in  general,  affirming  that  « the  English  people 
were  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  authority  of  women."     But 
if  they  were,  the  people  had  a  remarkable  way  of  showing  it 
smce  all  the  facts  of  the  case  prove  that  the  popularity  of  the 
queen  was  just  then  unbounded.  As  wide  from  historical  truth 
IS  his  sarcasm,  leveUed  at  queen  Anne  and  all  other  female 
sovereigns,  when  he  commends  the  French  for  having  ex- 
cluded females  from   "the   administration  of  government" 
Ihe  histonan  ought  to  have  known  that  the  reins  of  empire 

mnf^L^''""^"  ^T  ?^™""^  ^'^""y'  "*«''i™«  *b^t  h«  ventured  his 
neck  by  going  ^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^^^^  _  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  *ho  Ps^V 

,  ^0  qu««„  gave  Mm  no  warrant  until  his  ret«rn.»-Life  of  Cala^y,  vd.1: 
V  *^»-  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  xiu.  p.  294. 
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in  France  had  been  placed  by  preference,  not  only  in  the 
hands  of  queens,  who  were  mothers  co  their  minor  kings,  as 
regents,  but  in  those  of  the  sisters  of  their  infant  sovereigns, 
and  very  gloriously  had  some  of  the  French  female  regents 
reigned.     In  short,  there  had  been  more  female  sovereigns  in 
France  under  the  title  of  regents,  than  in  England  as  regnant- 
queens.     To  three  royal  ladies  France  was  indebted  for  her 
preservation  in  very  dangerous  times.    Those  were,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  queen-regent  j  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  regent-govemess ; 
likewise  Louise  of  Savoy,  who,  in  the  dire  distress  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  governed  France  with  sagacity  and  courage  of 
hio-h  degree.     The  French  refused  their  crown  to  the  prin- 
cesses  of  their  royal  line,  and  forbad  the  succession  to  pass 
through  female  descent,  lest  France  should  either  be  made  a 
province  to  another  nation,   or  a  prince  should  claim  the 
throne  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  spoke  their  beloved  language 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.    Such  was  the  origin  of  their  Sahc 
law,  according  to  their  most  ancient  authorities. 

All  the  alarms  and  conflagrations  of  the  tumultuous  night 
of  February  28th,  which  scared  sleep  from  the  royal  pillow, 
did  not  prevent  queen  Anne  from  visiting  the  focus  of  agita- 
tion,  Westminster-hall,  as  on  the  two  preceding  mornings. 
Notwithstanding    the    restless  throngs  which  pervaded  the 
streets  of  her  metropoUs,  she  went  incognita,  and  therefore 
without  guards.     Before  her  majesty  entered  her  chair,  she 
was  destined  to  a  severer  trial  of  her  courage ;  for  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  came  to  carry  on  one  of  her  discussions,  on 
the  usual  theme  of  offences,  either  given  or  taken.  "  I  waited 
on  the  queen  the  next  morning,"  writes  the  duchess,  "  half  an 
hour  before  she  went  to  the  trial,  and  told  her  '  that  I  had 
observed  the  day  before  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  had 
refused  to  sit  at  the  trial,  which  I  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of,  since  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  it,  and  that  was 
nothing  more  than  wliat  was  agreeable  to  the  constant  prac 
tice  of  the  court  on  such  occasions ;  but,  however,  if  it  would 
be  in  any  respect  more  pleasing  to  her  majesty  that  we  should 
-4._„j  ;«  f,^U^r'f^ '  T  hptrp-ed  ^  she  would  let  me  know  her  mind 
about  it,  because  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  tlung  that 
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should  give  her  the  least  dissatisfaction/ >  To  this  the  queen 
answered,  with  more  peevishness  than  was  natural  to  her  ^f 
I  had  not  hked  you  to  sit,  why  should  I  have  ordered  it  ^^' 
This  plainly  showed  that  the  cabal  had  been  "  blowing  her 
up/"  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  antiquity  of  this  phrase 
of  the  commonalty,  and  still  fewer  would  expect  to  find  it 
among  the  flowers  of  feminine  rhetoric  used  by  a  duchess  and 
a  court  beauty,  and  applied,  withal,  to  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain.  It  stands  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  haughty 
mistress  of  the  robes,  in  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  sayin- 
"that  queen  Anne  might  make  Sarah  Churchill  a  duchest 
but  that  It  was  beyond  her  power  to  make  her  a  gentle- 
woman."  That  day  the  duchess  of  Ormonde  and  lady  Fretche- 
ville  came  mto  the  queen's  box  to  witness  the  Sacheverel  trial  • 
they  were,  however,  contented  to  avail  themselves  of  the  queen's 
gracious  permission  for  the  ladies  to  sit  while  she  remained 
incognita. 

By  the  exertions  of  captain  Horsey'  and  the  queen's  guards 
the  populace  were  restrained  from  molesting  the  persons  deemed 
most  inimical  to  the  church  of  England;  nevertheless,  the 
people  continued  to  escort  the  queen  and  the  prisoner  home  to 
their  several  abiding-places  with  formidable  threats  against  the 
foes  of  the  church.  Vast  masses  of  the  people  remained  blocked 
and  wedged  m  St.  James's-square  and  the  environs  of  the  palace 
all  night,  and  every  night  in  the  first  fortnight  of  March. 
Cnes  of  entreaty  on  the  queen,  «  not  to  deseri;  the  church  and 
Sacheverel,"  were  distinctly  heai-d  by  her  m.  .- (y  and  the 
household.  It  was  dangerous  for  any  person,"^  of  whatever 
party  they  might  be,  to  pass  without  wearing  the  oak-leaf, 
which  was  just  then  the  popular  badge,  being  considered  the 
ymbol  of  "  monarchy  restored."  ^  Artificial  bouquets  must 
have  been  prepared  and  sold  for  the  purpose,  since  oak-leaves 
are  not  to  be  found  in  February,  or  even  in  March.  At  the 
end  of  a  contest,  lasting  for  tliree  weeks,  Sacheverel  received 
the  sentence  of  "suspension  from  preaching  for  tliree  years  " 
As  so  much  worse  had  been  expected,  this  mild  sentence  was 

'  Coxo  MSS.  J  duchess  of  Marlbnroiigh's  letter  to  Mr.  Hut<.-hinson.       2  ^jj^j^ 
*  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain. 
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greeted  by  the  people  as  a  triumphant  acquittal,  and  symptoms 
of  the  greatest  delight  were  manifested  throughout  London.' 
The  popular  indications  so  thoroughly  apparent  at  the  pro- 
secution  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  encouraged  queen  Anne  to  act  on 
her  determination  to  expel  the  junta  that  had  for  years  enslaved 
her.  Her  subjects  of  the  lower  classes  had  risen,  shook  their 
rugged  strength,  growled  defiance  on  the  whig  ministry,  pro- 
tected  the  church  and  the  person  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and  then 
laid  down  again,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  queen  was  on  the 
side  of  that  beloved  church.  The  people  showed  unmistakable 
inclination  to  rise  again  to  the  rescue,  if  further  danger 
threatened  either.  The  attachment  which  the  EngUsh  people 
manifested  to  the  established  church  at  this  period,  and  for  the 
preceding  fifty  years,  has  been  treated  by  historians  either  with 
utter  superciliousness,  or  with  tu-ades  of  abuse,  which  give  not 
the  slightest  information  to  the  very  natural  question  of  where- 
fore  the  populace  rose  to  protect,  when  the  usual  movement  of 
that  class  is  to  destroy  ?  It  is  with  simphcity  of  conviction, 
from  every  bearing  of  evidence,  we  assert,  that  the  causes  of 
the  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  Enghsh  populace  for  the 
protection  of  the  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,  proceeded  from 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  were  relieved  and 
governed  by  the  church  of  England ;  and  likewise  from  im- 
pulses  of  fear,  lest  the  mighty  charity  of  the  daily  offertory 
should  be  extinguished  with  the  vital  functions  of  their  church, 
— apprehensions  which  were  realized  in  a  few  years. 

Supported  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  popular  sympathy, 
the  queen  slowly  but  surely  took  measures  to  free  herself  from 
the  insupportable  yoke  of  the  family  junta;  and  as  the  spring 
advanced,  most  of  its  members  came  to  the  conviction  that 
their  places  at  court  and  in  her  majesty's  government  were 

*  The  pofJularity  t.f  Dr.  Sacheverel  has  been  mentioned  by  historians  as  ex- 
tremely evanescent,  and  tliat  circumstance  is  alleged  in  proof  of  his  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  character.  But  it  appears,  in  the  course  of  lady  Sundon's  Corre- 
spondence, (lately  edited  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  author  of  the  Court  and  Times  of 
Henry  VIll.)  that,  even  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Sacheverel,  whenever  he 
was  recognised  in  public,  was  greeted  with  the  same  manifestations  of  affection 
from  the  iwpulace,  which,  in  the  depressed  state  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  likely  to  draw  ou  him  the  malice  of  the  Walpole 
ministry. 
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untenable,  a  conviction  likewise  strengthened  by  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  and  their  heavy 
involvement  in  national  debt.  As  soon  as  the  disunion  between 
queen  Anne  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  became  matter 
of  pubhc  notoriety,  the  court  ladies  divided  themselves  into 
violent  factions.     The  royal  ear  was  besieged  with  extraordi- 
nary anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of 
her  whom  her  majesty  had  delighted  to  honour;  among  others 
it  was  said  that  the  duchesses  of  Somerset  and  Marlborough' 
standing  as  sponsors  for  a  noble  infant,  the  latter  duchess  had 
contradicted  the  proposal  of  her  grace  of  Somerset  to  name 
their  godchild  Anne,  saying,  "there  never  vas  any  one  good 
for  much  of  that  name.     I  wiU  not  stand  for  the  babe,  if  she 
is  called  Anne.^'     The  duchess  herself,  hearing  that  the  queen 
was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  this  tale,  wrote  an  explanation 
declaring  the  whole  to  be  the  maUcious  construction  of  her 
grace  of  Somerset,  and  thus  relating  the  incident :    "  At  the 
christenmg  of  the  child  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  I  was  pressed  very 
much  to  give  the  name,  which  properly  it  was  the  place  of  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  to  do;  at  last,  to  end  the  dispute,  it  was 
agreed  by  aU  that  the  child  should  have  the  queen^s  name. 
After  this  had  been  settled,  I  turned  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
and  said  to  her,  in  a  smiUng  way,  'That  as  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milton had  made  a  boy  a  girl,  and  christened  it  Anne,  after 
the  royal  godmother,  why  should  we  not  make  this  girl  a  boy, 
and  call  her  George?'     The  duchess  of  Somerset  laughed 
at  it,  as  I  dare  say  the  queen  herself  would  have  done  if  she 
had  been  present;  but  this  was  represented  to  the  queen  in 
as  different  and  fal-   a  way  as  possible,  as  I  heard  afterwards 
from  very   good    ,a?id8j'  •     From    very    good    tongues,  the 
duchess  possibly  meant.    There  were  informers  who  insinuated 
to  the  queen,  that  the  name  of  George  being  recommended 
by  her  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Anne,  evidently  signified 
Ihat  her  discarded  favourite  wished  aU  possible  homage  should 
be  offered  the  rising  sun  in  Hanover,  the  sole  personal  interest 

MSS."&if  M^^  ^'  °"*''^'"'°''  ^'*°°'  *^^  ^''''^^  •'^  Marlborough;  Coxe 
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that  the  queen  had  felt  in  the  name  of  George  being  entombed 
with  her  deceased  consort. 

Queen  Anne  had  mentioned,  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Darcey, 
one  of  the  palace-ladies,  many  stories  which  had  been  told  as 
illustrative  of  the  disrespect  and  ill-will  that  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  was  perpetually  manifesting  towards  her  majesty. 
Mrs.  Darcey  repeated  the  queen's  observations  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  the  duchess,  impelled  by  tht  despairing 
whigs,  determined  to  force  an  interview  with  the  queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  away  her  conduct,  and  circumveuting 
those  "  who  were  watching  for  their  share  of  her  spoils ;" 
which   spoils,   however,   merely  meant  the  reversion  of  her 
court-places.     The  queen,  seeing  that  her  former  favourite, 
who  still  retained  all  her  appointments,  meant  to  have  some 
discussion  with  her,  manifested  so  much  distaste  and  reluc- 
tance, that  the  duchess  contented  herself  with  requestin"  that 
her  majesty  would  please  to  grant  her  a  half-hour's  audience 
before  she  retired  into  the  country.     The  queen  did  not  think 
proper  to  deny  the  request,  but  required  that  she  should  put 
what  she  had  to  say  into  writing.     The  duchess  persisted  that 
her  communication  was  "  of  a  nature  that  rendered  writing  it 
impossible."    The  queen,  whose  curiosity  was  perhaps  piqued, 
finished  by  appointing  six  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  for  the 
conference :  "  this  was  an  hour,"  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
observes,  "  that  the  queen  usually  spent  ui  prayer." '     But 
before  the  day  and  hour  came,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  "  send  her  commands,"  as  she  expressed 
herself,  "  by  the  bearer ;"  in  other  words,  to  make  a  memorial 
of  whatsoever  she  had  to  say.     Instead  of  writing  as  desired, 
the  duchess,  whilst  performing  some  official  duty  about  her 
majesty,  again  seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding  a  private 
interview.    The  queen,  alarmed  lest  another  scene  of  violence 
should  take  place,  once  more  made  an  appointment,  which 
she  broke  the  next  day  by  writing  to  the  duchess,  telling  her 
"  that  she  had  been  exceedingly  fatigued  with  busmess,  but 
that  she  was  going  to  Kensington  to  dine  that  day,  and  to 
»  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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rest  -nd  refresh  herself  for  two  cr  three  more;  but  that  she 
would  not  detain  her  from  the  country,  and  it 'would  be  the 
same  thing  if  she  put  in  writing  what  she  had  to  i  .y  as  if  she 
talked  with  her."' 

It  was  in  vain  her  majesty  strove  to  escape  the  dreaded 
interview ;  her  tormentor  followed  her  up  very  closely,  and  im- 
mediately answered  the  royal  billet  to  the  following  effect  :— 

DuciiEsa  OF  Mablboeofgh  to  Qufen  Anne 

"  I  am  glad  your  majesty  is  going  to  Kensington  to  mako  uso  of  the  fresh  air 

and  0  take  care  of  your  health.     I  will  follow  you  thither,  and  wait  oveTy  d^ 

till  It  IS  convenient  for  you  to  see  me.  as  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  such  a  natm-e 

as  to  retjuire  no  answer,"  •'  uni/uro 

The  queen  received  this  unwelcome  missive  on  Sunday,  April 
6,  1710,  at  Kensington-palace;  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
royal  hand,  the  audacious  writer  followed  it,  and    in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  answer  or  denial  written,'  stationed 
herself  at  once  on  the  window-seat  of  the  back-stair,  «  where  " 
she  says,  in  her  manuscript  narrative,  "  I  sat,  like  a      otch 
lady  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  petition."     The  queen  havmg 
just  dined,  there  was  no  bedchamber  woman  there,  only  Mrs 
Abrahal,  and  a  page  of  the  backstairs.     Mrs.  Abrahal  had 
been  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  rupture  between  her  majesty 
and  the  Marlborough  duchess,  therefore  her  agency  was  not 
invoked;  but  the  duchess  condescended  to  ask  the  page  in 
waiting  '^  whether  he    did  not   occasionally   scratch    at  the 
queen's  door,  when  any  body  cam::  to  see  her  ?"    The  official 
having  acknowledged  that  such  was  the  case,  the  duchess  de- 
sired him  to  make  the  usual  scratch ;  and  then  go  to  the  queen 
and  teU  her  that  she  was  there,  and  ask  "  whether  her  majesty 
would  please  to  see  her  then,  or  whether  she  should  come 
some  other  time?"^     A  long  pause  ensued;  the  duchess  re- 
treated to  her  window,  and  sat  in  the  unwonted  attitude  she 
has  described  as  a  suppliant  for  audience,  whUe  the  page  made 
the  signal-scratch,  and  delivered  her  message  to  her  royal 
mistress.     The  signal-scratch  was  a  court  refinement  intro- 
duced from  France;  the  knock  for  admittance  was  considered 
importunate,  starthng,  and  even  of  boding  import.     It  had 

)  MS.  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  ,  Oo^e  ¥SS 
Bm.  Siuseum.  «  Ibid.  ,  -i-e  .v.cjo,. 
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been  intenvoveii  in  many  ghostly  tales  of  that  era,  while  the 
scratch  at  the  door  seemed  only  like  the  supplication  of  some 
gentle  and  affectionate  animal,  some  purring  pet,  or  some 
faithful  dog,  attached,  not  to  the  sovereign-power,  but  to  the 
sovereign's  person. 

While  waiting  there  in  her  window-seat,  the  duchess  affirmed 
"  that  she  ruminated  on  her  position  as  one  of  undue  humility, 
for  with  queen  Anne's  gold  keys  by  her  side,  she  had  every 
right  to  walk  in  after  the  page,  without  either  knocks  or 
scratches,  or  any  other  announcement.'"  Indeed,  her  recital 
of  the  gradual  approaches  she  made  on  this  occasion,  so  softly 
and  stealthily,  to  the  presence  of  her  royal  mistress,  observing 
the  most  rigorous  formula  of  etiquette,  proves  how  conscious 
she  was  of  the  outrages  she  had  committed  in  their  last  private 
conference.  The  queen  was  alone  and  writing,  when  the 
duchess  was  admitted  by  the  page  of  the  backstairs.  As  she 
opened  the  door,  the  queen  said,  "  I  was  going  to  write  to 
you." — "  Upon  what,  madam  ?"  asked  the  duchess,  forgetting, 
the  instant  she  was  in  the  royal  presence,  her  recently  conned 
lessons  of  humility.  "  I  did  not  open  your  letter  till  just  now, 
and  I  was  going  to  write  to  you." — "  Was  there  any  thing  in 
it,  madam,  that  you  had  a  mind  to  answer?" — "I  think 
there  \s  nothing  you  can  have  to  say  but  you  may  write  it," 
was  the  royal  reply.  "Won't  your  majesty  give  me  leave 
to  tell  it  you  ?"— "  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  you  may  \vrite 
it,"  reiterated  the  queen.  "  I  beheve  your  majesty  never  did 
so  hard  a  thing  to  any  body,  as  to  refuse  to  hear  them  speaV, 
— even  the  meanest  person  that  ever  desired  it,"  said  the 
duchess,  after  the  queen  had  twice  more  reiterated  the  same 
phrase.  "  Yes,"  said  her  majesty,  "  I  do  bid  people  put  what 
they  have  to  say  in  writing,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  it." — "  I 
havo  nothi  ig  to  say,  madam,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  upon  the 
subject  that  is  so  uneasy  to  you  j  that  person  [Mrs.  Masham] 
is  not,  that  I  know  of,  at  all  concerned  in  the  account  that 
I  would  give  you,  which  T  can't  be  quiet  till  I  have  told  you." 

*  MS.  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  j  Coxo  MSS., 
Brii.  Mujier.ui.  Likewise  another  inctHtcd  fragmeat  among  the  Coxo  MbS., 
collated  with  the  "Conduct." 
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Notwithstanding  the  once-awful  intimation  "that  the 
duchess  could  not  be  quiet,"  queen  Anne  reiterated  the  same 
note,-'  You  may  put  it  into  writing."  The  duchess  kept 
down  her  wrath,  and  proceeded  to  teU  the  queen  the  gossip 
which  Mrs.  Darcey  had  communicated  to  her;  adding  "that 
she  was  no  more  capable  of  making  such  disrespectful  mention 
of  her  majesty,  than  she  was  of  killing  her  own  chUdren  " 
Here  the  queen  must  have  strongly  remembered  the  insulting 
expressions  regarding  herself  which  she  had  heard  issue  from 
this  person's  own  lips;  therefore,  tmning  away,  her  majesty 
coolly  remarked,  "There  are  many  lies  told."  Then  the 
duchess  humbly  begged,  "  that  the  queen  would  be  pleased  to 
let  her  know  if  any  body  had  told  her  any  thing  of  her  of  that 
nature,  that  she  might  then  take  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
herself,  or  begging  her  majesty's  pardon." 

One  whole  hour,      cording  to  the  statement  of  the  duchess 
herself,  passed  away  in  these  fruitless  protestations ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  queen  took  refuge  in  the  repetition  of 
another  sentence,  which  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the 
memorable  scene  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  at  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  when  the  duchess,  in  the  height 
of  her  unperious  humour,  had  bidden  the  queen  "  be  silent 
and  give  her  no  answer."     In  her  late  notes  she  had  used 
the  same  sentence,  saying  "that  she  required  no  answer"  or 
that  "  she  would  not   trouble  the  queen  to  give  her  one " 
Great  offence  was  taken  by  her  majesty,  who  replied  to  most 
of  the  duchess's  deprecatory  speeches  with  a  quotation  from 
her  own  du-ections,  which  the  queen  had  thus  repeatedly  re- 
ceived,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.    "  You  said  you  required 
no  answer,  and  I  will  give  you  none."    The  voice  of  the  duchess 
then  began  to  rise  louder ;  "  she  taunted  the  queen  with  what 
had  been  uttered  in  her  hearing  by  some  of  the  lords  at 
Westmmster-haU  during  the  late  trial  of  Sacheverel.*     The 
queen  interrupted  u  torrent  of  expostulations  with  the  words 
"  I  will  leave  the  room."  * 

In  the  former  stormy  interview,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 

had  set  her  bank  no-ninaf  f  Ko /li^««   a„J    i.„iJ  v.-. •         'e    • 

D" "  ^••^-  viv/v^i,  dua  fcOiu  nci  sovereign     she 

•  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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should  stay  and  hear  all  she  chose  to  say."     Times  had 
changed,  however.     With  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  she  pre- 
vented the  queen's  retreat  by  retiring  into  the  long  gallery, 
where  she  sat  for  some  time,  sobbing  and  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
cogitating  what  should  be  her  next  movement.     At  last,  hav- 
ing  thought  of  a  plan  to  touch  the  feelings  of  her  former 
friend,  she  scratched  at  the  door  of  the  royal  cabinet :  the 
queen  herself  opened  it.     The  duchess  said,  "  I  have  been 
thinking,  whilst  I  sat  there,  that  if  your  majesty  came  to  the 
castle  at  Windsor,  where  I  had  heard  you  are  soon  expected, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  me  in  pubUc  now,  I  am  afraid.     I 
will  therefore  take  care  to  avoid  being  at  the  Lodge  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  any  unreasonable  clamour,  or  stories 
that  might  originate  in  my  being  so  near  your  majesty  with- 
out waiting  on  you."—"  Oh,"  repHed  queen  Anne,  very  readily, 
"  you  may  come  to  me  at  the  castle :  it  will  not  make  me 
uneasy."  From  this,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  truly  enough 
concluded,  that  the  queen  would  have  no  objection  to  see  her 
when  she  was  guarded  by  the  rigour  of  public  receptions  or 
state  official  duties,  but  that  her  resolution  was  immutable 
never  to  permit  another  private  conference.*     The   duchess 
had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  tact  to  permit  the  conversa- 
tion to  drop  with  this  rather  placable  ending.     She  returned 
to  her  passionate  recrimination,  and  denounced  judgments  on 
the  queen,  saying,  "  she  was  sure  her  majesty  would  suffer  for 
her  inhumanity."—"  That   will  be   to   myself,"  replied  her 
majesty,^  closing  the  colloquy  with  more  dignity  than  she  had 
sustained  it.    So  ended  the  last  conversation  queen  Anne  ever 
had  with  the  person  who  had  ruled  her  for  more  than  thirty 

years. 

Yet  it  was  long  before  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  could 
convince  herself  of  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  last  conference 
she  was  ever  to  hold  with  her  once-loving  and  familiar  friend. 
She  had  always  built  hopes  on  the  circumstance  of  the  queen's 
speaking  to  her,  with  kind  condoling  inquiries  "  regarding 
a  bad  cold  she  had  when  in  waiting  on  the  occasion  of  the 

*  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marllwnngh  tn  Mr.  Hutdiiuson;  Coxc  MS8,.Brit. 
Museum.  3  ibid. 
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late  trir^  in  Westminster-hall/"  It  is  true  she  had  heard 
that  ^  (iueen  never  meant  to  talk  confidentially  to  her,  after 
her  fiiicus  conduct  at  Windsor-castle  j  but,  fi-om  this  inci- 
dent she  had  hoped  that  the  queen^s  reported  resentment 
would  prove  merely  a  false  alarm.  The  duchess  immediately 
wrote  an  account  of  the  ill-boding  scene  with  royalty,  which 
had  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  to  Godolphin,  who  was  then 
at  Newmarket  attending  the  Easter  meeting. 

Queen  Anne  was  employed  in  other  thoughts  than  the 
wranghng  interview  she  had  just  endured  with  her  former 
favourite.  She  was  certainly  cogitating  on  a  measure,  which 
brought  conviction  to  the  whole  family  junta  that  their  fall  was 
resolved  upon.  The  first  removal  the  queen  commenced  with, 
was  the  substitution  of  the  tory  duke  of  Shrewsbury  for  the 
whig  marquess  of  Kent,  as  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household. 
Anne  announced  this  measure  to  lord  Godolphin,  in  a  letter^ 
dated  a  few  days  after  the  final  interview  with  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough : — 

Queen  Anne  to  Lord  Godolphin. 

„T  A    ^   J  ,.  ,  "  St.  James's,  April  13,  1710. 

« I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  letter  you  are  so  very  much  in  the  spleen,  as  to 
think  you  cannot  for  the  future  contribute  any  thing  towiu-ds  my  quiet  but  your 
wishes;  however,  I  still  hope  you  will  use  your  endeavours.  Never  was  there 
more  occasion  than  now;  for,  by  all  one  hears  and  sees  every  day,  as  things  are 
at  present,  I  think  one  can  expect  nothing  but  confusion.  I  am  sure,  for  mv 
part,  I  shall  be  ready  to  join  with  all  my  friends  in  every  thing  that  is  reason- 
able  to  allay  the  heat  and  ferment  that  is  in  this  poor  nation 

"Since you  went  to  Newmark,.t,  I  have  received  several  assurances  from  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  of  his  readiness  to  serve  me  upon  aU  occasions,  and  his 
willingness  to  come  into  my  service;  which  offer  I  was  very  glad  to  accept  of 
having  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  believing  he  may  be  of  great  use  in  these 
troublesome  tunes.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  resolved  to  part  with  the  duJce 
[marquess]  of  Kent,  who  1  hope  will  be  easy  in  the  matter  ly  being  made  a 
rf«^e;  and  I  hope  that  this  change  wiU  meet  with  your  approbation,  which  T 
wish  1  may  ever  have  in  all  my  actions. 

"I  have  not  yet  declared  my  intentions  of  giving  the  staff  and  the  key  to 
with  i?^       ^lirewsbury,  because  I  would  be  the  fii-st  that  should  acquaint  you 

The  want  of  wisdom  in  the  character  of  queen  Anne  is  ap- 
parent in  this  letter.  She  commences  by  addressing  a  taunt 
regarding  the  spleen  to  a  man,  whom  she  tries  by  flattery  to 

'  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson :  Coxe  MSS..  Brit 
Museum.  ' 

^No  authority  but  the  Universal  Magazine,  March  1748;  but  it  is  fully  cor- 
roborated  by  quotations  made  from  it  in  the  duchess's  correspondence,  Coxe  MSS. 
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propitiate  at  the  conclusion.  If  she  really  wished  to  conciliate 
him,  she  should  not  have  mentioned  the  spleen ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  she  meant  to  defy  him,  it  was  absurd  to  beg  for  his 
approbation.  "Whether  queen  Anne  felt  as  a  friend  or  enemy 
towards  Godolphin,  her  letter  was  equally  injudicious,  espe- 
cially when  she  knew  well  that  his  temper  was  exceedingly 
irritable.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  took  fire  in  his  answer  at 
the  paragraph  touching  "  the  spleen." — "  I  have  the  grief  to 
find,"  he  rephed,  "  that  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  spleen 
in  my  former  letter,  was  only  a  true  impulse  of  mind  that  your 
majesty  is  sufiering  yourself  to  be  guided  to  your  own  ruin 
and  destruction,  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  compass 
it  to  whom  you  seem  so  much  to  hearken."  It  is  impossible 
to  follow  lord  Godolphin  throughout  this  long  angry  letter,  in 
which  he  reproaches  the  queen  for  having  resolved  to  make 
peace  without  mentioning  the  same  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough or  him.  He  declares,  "that  her  crown  depends  on 
the  continuance  of  the  war," — in  which  he  was  mistaken. 
Lord  Godolphin  ended  by  telling  her  majesty  "  to  keep  his 
letter,  and  read  it  about  Christmas,  and  then  she  would  find 
who  gave  her  the  best  advice."  As  for  the  staff  and  key,  on 
which  his  royal  mistress  demanded  his  counsel,  he  was  in  too 
great  a  rage  to  mention  them. 

The  queen  next  hastened  to  remove  lord  Sunderland  from 
the  office  of  her  secretary  of  state,  for  the  insults  with  which 
this  yoang  man  loaded  her  were  felt  by  her  majesty  more 
severely  than  even  the  conduct  of  her  arch  enemy,  his  mother- 
in-law.  It  is  supposed,  that  lord  Sunderland  had  usually  heard 
her  majesty  spoken  of  in  his  wife's  family-circle  with  such  in- 
solent familiarity,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  treat  her 
with  common  respect ;  the  queen  complained,  "  that  he  always 
chose  to  reflect  on  all  princes  before  her  in  the  most  injurious 
manner,  as  a  proper  entertainment  for  her."^  Yet  tliis  noble- 
man, who  affected  republican  bluntness,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  quote  any  action  of  a  royal  personage  parallel  to 
that  with  which  his  political  career  closed.' 

>  Lord  I'i.  tmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  vi.  p.  7. 
2  The  petty  fees  of  500i.  &c.  with  which  Barillon  purchased  the  fathers,  would 
have  been  scorncl  by  the  soxu.     Lord  Sunderlaud  the  younger,  when  the  South- 
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It  has  been  seen  that  a  forious  paper-war  had  taken  place 
between  the  qneen  and  the  duchess  of  Maxlborough  on  the 
appointment  of  lord  Sunderlai_d,  first  as  lord  privy-seal  and 
afterwards  as  secretaiy  of  state.  It  is  possible  that  if  lord 
Sunderland  had  forborne  from  personal  aggravation,  queen 
Amie  would  have  endured  patiently,  while  her  life  lasted,  the 
heavy  bondage  with  which  his  imperious  mother-in-law  on- 
pressed  her.  The  remembrance  of  the  .dctory  formerly  gained 
m  her  contest  with  the  queen  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
brd  Sunderland,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  courage  of  the  de- 
featea  duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  knew  she  had  one  card 
to  play,  which  she  thought  would  cause  the  queen  to  sue 
cumb;  she  therefore  boldly  plunged  into  a  fresh  attack  by 

t        7,^\^«"«™g  ^«  «^«  of  the  most  insolent  she  ever 
addressed  to  Anne  :  it  has  been  hitherto  inedited. 

THE  Duchess  of  MAELBOEOuaH  lo  Qttekn  Anne  ' 
"There  was  something  very  unusual  in  the  manner  of  the  last  conversation  T 
had  with  your  maiesty,  in  your  declarini?  vnn  «7«„u  •  "=  ^"^^  i-onversation  1 
ever  I  said;  and  ii  the  disLer  that  apS  bv  vo^^^^  "•  ""T"'  ^  ^*^"*«''- 
when  you  thought  I  was  going  to  meXn  s^ifnTthT"^  ^T  *^'  ^'^^^ 
hear  of,  that  I  Ln't  but  think  you  iriZS  of  t^^^^^^^^  ^^  "'*  "^'^  ^ 
have,  and  sensible  of  the  ill  coni^quences  of  havin/suoh  'TP^^^.r"  ^TT^^ 
reflections  that  are  made  aU  over  the  t^wn  unon  if^«-n  *  ^^^!"'?*^'  «"^  «f  the 
your  majesty  ever  does  can  bea  see'eS  iJ.  C/tt Tcln  ^a  :^^^^^^ 
thing  one  is  ashamed  to  own,  (for  which  I  kve  no  SeT?  am  ^  P'"'""^'  !"  ^^ 
very  dear  for  it.  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  Snce  tSt  inHttif/'"  ""'".H 
was  not  of  com-se  unfortunate.^  .  .  ^     m.rT        ^   ^ttle  company  that 

interest,  nor  with  any  particular  regard  'to  mvsdf  ToZ  Z'l"  "°  ^^^^ff 
choose  such  people  to  converse  with.  £  wouFd  k^p ^r  chtacterVom  fllf ' 
mtheopmk,nof  your  subjects;  and  besides  the  inCt  yoTwoid  hTvet^ 
you  would  find  it  much  more  easv  to  nass  vnnr  f:,»,^  •  i  "* 

noneed  of  any  disguise.     I  beg  yL^'alm^  TouVoVn"  k:  rthtl^'S 
the  world  must  say.^upon  your  showing  that  your  real  confiln^  nnH  I-   i        ^ 
gone  from  those  that  have  done  you  much  tr^  Jrvte  ?and  that  W^^  u 

respect  paid  them  at  home  and  abroad,)  to  Mrs  M!sbnm  t     •  .  !  "'0'""'=^ 

doctor,  and  others  one  is  ashamed  t^  iCe    and  i^  sho^t  t^'"'^'^^^ 

» Thus  thl^fin''^  ^r'-'  ^w  ^"T'  ^"^-  ^^-  '''^-  ^2>  inedited. 

t,oJlZXe^u--''^T"'^'rT'^"'  ^"'^"^  ^"•^  '^'  "^^'^'^  ^^''  have  lasted 
irom  after  .he  ^a^va  3  three  o  clock  ilniuer  until  candle-light  in  AprU 

Here  a  break  and  some  iUegible  words  occur. 
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"  Your  majesty  having  often  said  tluit  you  wore  always  ready  to  live  with  mo 
as  you  had  done,  and  that  it  was  not  your  fault  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  have- 
attempted  several  times  to  come  to  you  in  the  same  epjjy  manner;  and  when  you 
went  to  Windsor,  I  did  most  humbly  desire  you  to  give  me  one  half-hour  when 
you  received,  and  to  consider  well  upon  my  subject,  and  to  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Total  silence  was,  however,  maintained  by  the  queen.     The 
advancement  of  Mrs.  Masham's  brother  in  the  army  was  once 
more  a  cause  of  contention.     Marlborough  positively  refused 
it ;  the  queen  as  positively  affirmed  that  she  would  not  sign 
one  of  the  numerous  commissions,  according  to  Marlborough's 
appointment,  until  her  will  was  obeyed  in  this  matter.  There 
is  no  doubt  such  determination  would  soon  have  had  its  due 
effect,  for  it  appears  that  Marlborough  received  payment  for 
them  ;  but,  after  having  uttered  the  threat  to  Robert  Walpole, 
secretary  at  war,  her  majesty  recalled  her  words  in  a  fright, 
and  requested  him  "  never  to  tell  the  Marlboroughs  what  she 
had  said,"  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  "  that  she 
had  purposely  stopped  the  commissions  on  this  account ;  yet 
she  desired  that  they  might  not  know  the  delay  arose  from 
any  thing  but  accident."'     As  may  be  supposed,  her  faithful 
secretary  at  war  instantly  communicated  the  whole  conversa- 
tion to   the  duke  of  Marlborough.     The   duchess  of  Marl- 
borough  protested,  with  far  more  vehemence  than  her  lord, 
against  the  advancement  of  her  cousin,  repeating  his  words 
that  "  Jack  Hill  was  good  for  nothing  as  a  soldier."    Jack 
had,  however,  shared  in  most  of  the  bloody  actions  in  Flanders, 
with  at  least  the  credit  of  personal  courage.     It  is  undeni- 
able, nevertheless,  that  general  Hill  had  treated  the  duchess 
with  positive  ingratitude,  for  she  had  formerly  cherished  him 
with   something  like   maternal  tenderness.      She   said,  and 
apparently  truly,  "  that  she  had  given  liim  a  home  and  edu- 
cation when  he  was  a  destitute  vagabond."     She  speaks  mth 
indignation  "  of  his  rising  out  of  a  sick-bed,  and  going  in  a 
wrapping-gown  and  cloak  to  vote  for  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of 
Mailborough,  when  she  had  ever  shown  him  the  kindness  of 
a  mother."     The  duchess  declares  "  that  his  sole  talent  con- 
sisted in  mimicry,  in  which  his  sister,  Mrs.  Masham,  likewise 
excelled." 

'  W  allele  Correspondenco,  editod  by  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 ;   letter  of  sir  R- 
Walpole  to  Marlborough,  May  12, 1710. 
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Perhaps  the  threat  that  the  queen  had  ventured  to  express 
although  weakly  recalled  in  her  interview  with  Walpol? S 
jts  due  weight  when  ,t  was  eommunicated  to  the  dK 
Marlborough ,  for  he  hastened  to  write,  "that  he  begged  the 
comnnssion  of  eoonel  HiU  might  be  made  out  XJZ 
hm  directly;  but  as  some  accident  might  happen,  to  Iw 
h,s  wish  to  make  every  thing  easy  to  the  queen  and  to  Xy 
her  commands,  he  should  directly  send  for  colonel  Hm  Id 
declare  km  bngad.er.-     The  matter  in  dispute  waa'thns 
amicably  adjusted  between  Anne  and  her  general  •  nT  J. 
r^rd  to  her  former  favourite  and  present  tyZ    the  dncLT 
who  never  abated  her  maledictions  on  the  head  of  "Jack  H  fl  " 
tiU  other  offences  from  the  queen  crowded  this  one  out  of  its 
supremacy  and  pre-eminence. 

So  early  as  the  preceding  reign,  it  has  been  shown  that 
he  conquest  of  Canada  was  deemed  an  important  Zl^ 
for  the  secunty  of  Biitish  America ;  likewise  that  the  « 
under  the  government  of  queen  Maiy  ;.ad  been  abS 
Then,  IS  reason  to  suppose  that  the  determination  to  pet 
severe  in  the  same  measure  sprang  entirely  from  queen  Anne's 
own  mmd,  smc*  the  general  of  the  expedition  to  Canada  wTof 

«  S  EeT;  ^^^^.^^^''^ '''-  *»«  -aoubTbrJ 

Jack  HUI  For  the  first  time  m  English  history,  the  alleei. 
ance,  or  mher  allumce,  of  the  savage  tribes  of  NortL  aL^S. 
abongines  was  demanded  by  the  British  monarch^d  Z 
atocious  policy  of  mJoosing  human  fiends  on  CkMa^ 
olonists  was  adopted,  to  the  unspeakable  woe  of  hSm 
amilies  belonging  to  either  the  French  or  English  settl« 
for  mo.^  than  a  centmy.    A  deputation  from  the-  savMef 

ot  Anne.     The  circumstance  is  recorded  by  the   exceUent 

tansatl^tic  historian,  in  these  words  :-"  Vii  S<.i.ZT,^ 

the  Iroquois  had  sailed  with  Schuyler  for  Endand      TW 

appeared,  amidst  the  gaze  of  crowds  dressed  in  ll^  .,        7 
doHiPd  Af  i,i„„i,       ,.1  "Y""»'"resseoin  Jinglish  small- 

mjl  f^^  *'u    'r'''  ^-^^  "'o*'^  """'H  edged 
kjT:  ?  ."''°'''''-     '^'"'y  ^^'o  «»«Jneted  L  state 

".  coaches  to  an  audience  with  queen  Anne ;  and,  giAig  -J 

voi    ...r""*"'"  •^'""'I»»*°".  <^l^  Ij  Com.  vol  U.  p.  23. 
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belts  of  wampum,  they  avowed  their  readiness  to  take  up  the 
hatchet,  and  aid  her  in  the  reduction  of  Canada.'"   Wigs  are 
not  enumerated  with  the  rest  of  the  court  costume  of  tlie 
queen's  savage  allies,  although  long  flowing  ones  might  have 
been  considered  by  the  children  of  the  forest  as  the  English 
warriors'  helms  of  terror.     The  Tatler  and  Spectator  often 
allude  to  the  visit  of  the  Sachems  to  the  court  of  queen  Anne. 
The  attempt  on  Quebec,  commanded  by  general  HUl,  utterly 
failed,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  Marlborough  opposition. 
The  struggle  relative  to  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sunderland,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  from  his  place  of  se- 
cretary  of  state,  continued  to  be  maintained  by  her  angry  grace, 
in  a  series  of  violent  letters  to  the  queen,  long  after  that  mea- 
sure  took  place,  which  occurred  June  15,  1710.     One  of  the 
most  intemperate  among  them  was  sent  abroad,  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  copy  and  send  to  the  queen,  as  if  from  himself; 
it  was  tossed  by  that  sagacious  politician  behind  the  fire,  as  if 
Ly  mistake,— a  measure  which  did  not  prevent  the  queen  from 
receiving  a  worse  edition  of  the  same  composition,^  but  written 
by  the  duchess  in  her  own  name.    In  desperation  at  the  appre- 
bended  fall  of  her  party,  and  utterly  forbidden  all  private  access 
to  the  queen,  the  duchess  had  recoui-se  to  one  of  the  royal 
physicians,  sir  David  Hamilton,  to  insinuate  to  her  majesty, 
« that  in  case  of  continued  obduracy,  she  should  pubhsh  to  the 
world  all  the  queen's  former  letters  of  friendship  and  fondness 
for  her."'     It  is  not  exactly  clear  whether  the  physician-spy 
was  in  the  interest  of  his  royal  mistress  or  of  her  enemy; 
perhaps  he  made  his  advantage  out  of  both.     One  circum- 
stance is  undeniable,  which  is,  that  the  arrow  launched  by  the 
duchess  had  its  eff'ect  in  giving  pain  to  the  queen.     In  order 
to  follow  up  the  eff'ect  of  sir  David's  insinuations,  the  duchess 
enclosed  one  of  the  queen's  former  fond  letters,  to  remind  her 
majesty  how  high  her  opinion  of  her  had  been  at  its  date, 
and  to  raise  suitable  ideas  of  the  sensation  which  would  be 
created  in  the  world  if  such  epistles  became  matters  of  public 
discussion.     The  queen  eagerly  detained  her  own  letter ;  and 

»  Bancroft's  United  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  219;  A.  D.  1710. 
2  Coxe  MSS.,  xlv.  fol.  42;  Brit.  Museum.  "  Ibi'i- 
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to  her  reply,  mdited  by  her  advisers,  she  added  a  postscript 
wntten  in  her  usual  stjde,  demanding,  in  a  strain  of  something 
hke  tender  reproach,  the  restoration  of  all  her  letters  « I 
she  was  sure  the  duchess  did  not  now  value  them  »  '  This 
demand  was  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  queen"  felt  the 
alann  the  duchess  wished  to  inspire.  She  exultingly  wrote 
back  to  her  royal  mistress,—  ^  ^ 

« I  hasten  to  the  latter  part  of  vour  \pHpv  Jn  ,.,T,;«i,  j    • 

letters  I  have  of  yours  maybe  sent  back  In^V^  ^  jou  desire  that  all  the 
impossible  they  can  now  be^rWe  to  me  ?  ^^'^  ^'       '*''"^"  '  '  ^'""''  '*^ 

to  n.ake  thorn  less  ple.isii,gTre  thanTo^.^f  Tlv^'^^'j''*^  ^  ^'^^^^ 
cannot  yet  find  it  in'  „.y  hfart  rpa^w  th  o  J'"S  tZ  Tf  '""!  ^"'  ' 
your  keeping  your  own  letter  that'l  sent  you  I  can  "ht  m2  .  -r"""*^  ^^?' 
cause  I  have  drawers  full  of  the  same  in  evprv  nln!!  i  more  easily  spare  it,  be- 
much  wondeml  at  your  mmesty™  ITtL'^^^^^  ^  ''"^^  ^'^^-  ^^^  ^ 

sent  to  show  what  L  onceThought  T«fe  dul  o''L,r"t>  "'"'^  '  ^"^"^ 
not.  surely,  usual  to  detain  anotlr  fiod/ wSj'i  "^^ '  ''''™^^=  '*^* 

The  dismissal  of  Sunderland  being  at  last  effected  by  the 
queen,  was  followed  by  that  of  her  long-trusted  lord  treasurer 
Godolphin,  an  event  which  occurred  August  6  1710  The 
queen  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  this  measure  by  the  follow 
ing  letter;  the  offer  it  contains  is  magnificent,  although  the 
mge  with  which  It  mspired  Godolphin  was  too  overpowering 
to  permit  himself  to  accept  it. 

Queen  Anne  xo  the  Eael  of  Godolphin,  xord  teeasiteee.^^ 

"The  uneasiness  you  have  showed  for  some' tTr/j!^*^"-  "^"^'^  ^'  ^^^^• 
^uble.  though  I  haL  borne  it,'  i' h^^  ^^ b^Wio^  cSu^d  t^^^ir L' 
it  was  for  a  few  years  after  my  coming  to  the  crown    T  nn!^7i  f. 

with  uj-sclf  what  to  do.  But^he  mSiy  n^J7eLiTltl7J:^Z^ 
especially  ^hat  you  said  to  me  before  the  lords,  makes  it  iZ^^ShftZ^:. 
continue  you  anyloiiger  in  my  service;  but  I  ^.iU  give  yCnnshuof  w 
thousand  a-year,  and  I  desire  that  instead  of  brineins  the  sTnff  f^  Z 

break  it,  wliich  I  believe  will  be  easier  to  us  botP^  *""  ""''  ^''"  ^^^^ 

The  duchess  of  MarlborougVs  manuscripts  give  some  cha 
ractenstic  particulars  of  Anne  at  this  momentous  period  of  her 

r  .7v  ^^"r^"l  "^^'''  '^'  ''''^'  «f  *^i«  letter,  lord 
Godolphm  hastened  to  the  queen.  He  reasoned  with  her  on 
uer  danger  in  dismissing  the  whigs,  and  finished  by  asking 
whether  he  should  go  on  ?^-meaning  as  lord  treasurer  The 
queen  answered,  <  Yes."     Lord  Godolphin  noticed,  however 

'  Coxe's  MSS,;  Brit.  Museum  a  r<-^^  >   x*-    n.         ,  ' 

in—'   nr^c  '  t^s      ^""'^"'"'  Coxes  Marlhnroufh 

Cv..fs  MoS.,  Bnt.  Museum.     Add.  MSS.  vol.  xlv.  folio  90  '  1710      t.h 

of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  sir  David  Hamilton  ^'**'' 
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Bometliing  strange  and  gloomy  in  her  looks.     He  supposed, 
nevertheless,  she  meant  to  abide  by  the  assent  he  had  extorted 
from  her,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  to  happen 
the  next  day,   "  when  he  was  removed    in   an  unheard-of 
manner  for  a  man  in  the  high  station  of  lord  treasurer,  with 
no  more  ceremony  than  a  letter  written  by  the  queen,  and  left 
with  his  porter,      x'he  contents  of  this  letter,"  contmues  the 
duchess,  "were  so  extraordinary,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
name  them."     Several  of  lord  Godolphin's  friends  expressed 
to  the  queen  their  concern  at  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of 
lord  treasm-er,  particularly  at  her  manner  of  parting  with  a  man 
"  who,  like  Mentor  in  Telemachus,'  had  taught  her  for  more 
than  'twenty  years,— her  majesty  being,  in  all  things,  the  most 
ignorant  and  helpless  creature  living."— "  The  queen,"  pur- 
sues the  duchess, "made  these  persons  the  very  same  answer 
that  she  did  to  a  valet-de-chambre,  who  was  turned  out  of 
the  office  of  the  robes  :  'I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  help 
it.'     And  to  show  her  sorrow,  the  next  thing  her  majesty  did 
was,  to  turn  out  lord  Godolphin's  son  also,  lord  Rialtou,  who 
was'hkewise  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  with 
wliich  he  was  very  sensibly  affected." 

A  base  intrigue  is  revealed  in  the  same  letter  by  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough.  She  describes  to  sir  David  Hamilton,  whom 
she  is  in  the  act  of  suborning  for  the  same  purpose,  "that 
there  was  a  servant  in  an  humble  station,  but  in  waiting  neai- 
the  royal  person,  with  whom  her  majesty  often  gossiped."^  The 
menial  had  agreed  with  the  duchess,  "  that  nothing  succeeded 
with  queen  Anne  but  flattery  or  fear."  The  residue  shall  be 
told  in  the  ungrateful  woman's  own  base  words:  "For which 
reason,  he  pretended  he  would  fright  the  queen  about  the 
letters  I  had  in  my  power,  and  give  her  to  understand '  how 
unwiUing  he  should  be  to  faU  out  with  one  that  could  do 
so  much  hurt  as  I  might  do  her  majesty ;'  adding,  'he  feared 
that  her  provocations  would  make  me  print  her  letters,  for 
that  I  had  a  great  spirit,  and  was  justly  enraged  to  be  put  m 

»  An  expression  which  shows  that,  as  early  as  1709.  Fenelon's  admired  romance 
wRs  familiar  enough  in  England  for  quotation.  „     .,  „     .,..„.., -w 

8  Letter  of  the'  duches-  of  Marlborough  to  sir  David  hanidtun,  the  pH}" 
gician-spy. 
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pnnt  for  such  lies  as  I  had  been/"     Who  can  avoid  fedin- 
indignant  at  finding  the  majesty  of  Great  Britain  held  in  awe 
hy  a  base  servant,  at  the  instigation  of  the  favourites  she  had 
raised  from  nothing  to  iisult  her !     Anne  was  intimidated 
for  the  ducuess  observes,  "  The  queen  ordered  this  man  to 
write  me  a  letter  to  Windsor,  and  send  it  by  a  messenger  on 
purpose,  (which  shows  she  knew  her  letters  were  opened) 
He  was  to  desire  me  'as  a  friend  not  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  reflect  on  her  majesty,  insinuating  that  there  was  still 
room  for  reconciliation  with  her  and  me/     And/'  continues 
this  manuscript,  « to  carry  on  the  matter  more  successfully 
I  wnt  all  my  letters  to  him  [the  menial  spy  about  the  queenl 
with  a  design  he  should   show  them  to  her  majesty,  who, 
thinking  I  knew  nothing  of  her  seeing  any  of  my  letters,  and 
as  her  mmd  loved  to  manage  such  a  secret  with  any  one  in  a 
low  station,  I  so  ordered  it  that  I  might  say  what  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  told  her."' 

"I  am  afraid,"  wrote  the  duchess  at  the  same  time  to 
su-  David  Hamilton,   in  illustration  of  her  royal  mistress's 
character,  « you  will   have   a   very  iU  opinion  of  me,  that 
could  pas&  so  many  hours  with  one  I  have  just  given  such 
a  character  of;  but  though  it  was  extremelv  tedious  to  pass 
80  many  hours  where  there  could  be  no  conversation,  I  knew 
she  loved  me,  and  I  suffered  much  by  fearing  I  did  wrong 
when  I  was  not  with  her."     That  is,  the  duchess  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  not  mounting  guard  perpetually.     "  I  have 
gone  to  the  queen  a  thousand  times,"  she  added,  "when  I 
had  rather  been  in  a  dungeon."     There  is  great  reason  to 
beheve  that  sir  David  Hamilton  made  use  of  this  fine  epistle 
against  the  duchess,  and  showed  it  to  the  queen,— at  least 
the  wnter  afterwards  suspected  as  much.     If  such  were  the 
case,  the  queen  might  have  had  still  fuUer  conviction  that  the 
compamon  of  her  youth  never  loved  her,  as  the  conclusion 
avers,  "that  she  served  the  queen  as  zealously  as  any  persons 
could  do  that  they  really  loved,  and  had  all  the  merit  in  the 
world.'" 
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Lord  Godolphin  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
his  f.vtlcavour  to  retain  office.  In  a  state  of  exasperation,  on 
receiviTiK  the  queen's  final  order  he  not  only  broke  his  white 
staff,  but  flung  it  contemptuously  into  the  grate.  The  inci- 
dent  gave  rise  to  a  party  epigram,  written  by  Swift,  who  had 
arrived  in  London,  suborned  by  the  tories  to  write  them  up, 
and  to  write  their  opponents  down. 

"  Dear  Sid,'  then  why  wert  thou  so  mad, 
To  break  thy  rod,  like  naughty  lad? 
You  should  have  kissed  it  in  distress. 
And  then  returned  it  to  your  mistress." 

If  queen  Anne  had  a  passion,  it  was  that  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  might  be  paid  to  all  the  laws  of  etiquette,  ho^^(•ver 
minute  they  might  be.  It  was  hard  that,  in  her  reigr,  tlie 
principal  of  all  her  white  sticks  should  treat  the  insiicnia  of  his 
dignity  in  a  manner  totally  unprecedented  in  coui'tiy  annals; 
but  knowing  the  weak  side  of  his  royal  mistress,  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  did  it  purposely,  out  of  malice  prepense.  The  queen 
placed  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  in  the  hands  of  seven  com- 
missioners,'  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Hariey,  who  was 
created  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  when  she 
made  him  lord  treasurer. 

The  revival  of  the  old  system  of  the  revelation  of  assassina- 
tion-plots was  next  tried,  in  order  to  excite  fears  either  for  her 
life,  or  gratitude  for  her  preservation,  in  the  breast  of  th-  queen. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  wrote  to  his  duchess  "  that  prince 
Eugene  had  informed  liim  of  an  assassin,  that  was  coming  to 
England  from  Vienna  with  designs  against  the  queeu's  hfe; 
and  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  mmderer 
should  get  access  to  the  royal  presence."  The  duchess  went 
to  court  very  consequentially,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the 
queen  "  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death."  The  queen  refused 
to  see  her,  and  a  memorial  of  her  \y:'^y\i"m  was  cc'dlv  requiica : 
the  duchess  sent  her  husbano"-  inior.  Anne  was  inaccessible 
to  fears  for  her  personal  safety.  The  most  dignified  action  of 
her  life  was,  returning  the  warning  respecting  her  assassination 

'  Sidney  was  lord  Godolphin's  baptismal  nimie. 
«  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain.    This  expedient  of  placing  great 

_."'..  j._.i  j.~    :„  4-H-1.4-  »-"    ivliunaoever  the  goverument 

uUiceS  Hi  commission  was  i-vauncu  v",  Ui  t.kk  — ,    '^'"-'-  --     o 

was  unsettled,  or  could  not  be  orgimized  all  of  one  party. 
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mthout  deigning  to  notice  the  cirenmstance,--merely  enclos- 
ingthe  duke  of  Mu  Jhorough's  letter,  , ;  x-o- ipanied  with  these 
words,  addressed  to  the  duchess  of  Iviauoorough,  dated  from 
Kei  sington, — 

<•  Juntas  I  was  con,in«  down  stairs  I  recoivod  yours,  «o  could  not  rumthe 
enclosed  back  till  I  caun  to  this  place.   ' 

This  sentence  comprised  the  last  epistle  ever  written  by  q.ieen 
Anne,  the  once  "adoring  Mrs.  Morley,  to  her  Mrs.  Freeman  " 
When  it  was  found  that  the  quarrel  between  the  queen  and 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  piifilic  and  irreconcilable 
bishop  Burnet  forced  an  interview  with  her  majos^ty,  and  en' 
deavoured  to  intimidate  her  from  a  change  of  ministers     "  I 
showed  her,"  he  8aid,=  «that  'if  she  suffered  the  Pretender's 
party  to  prepare  the  nation  for  his  succeeding  her  that  she 
must  not  think,  if  that  matter  was  thought  fixed,  they  would 
stay  for  the  natural  end  of  her  life,  but  that  they  would  find 
ways  to  shorten  it.     Nor  did  I  think  it  was  to  be  doubted  but 
that,  m  1708,  when  the  Pretender  was  on  the  sea,  they  had 
laid  some  assassinates  here,  who  would,  on  his  landing  have 
tried  to  dispatch  her.'     This,  with  a  great  deal    aore  to  the 
same  purpose,  I  laid  before  the  queen.     She  he  rd  me  pa- 
tiently.    She  was  for  the  most  part  silent ;  yet,  b^  what  she 
said,  she  seemed  desirous  to  make  me  think  she  agree  l  to  what 
I  laid  before  her,  but  I  found  afterwards  it  had  no  effect  upon 
her."     The  earl  of  Dartmouth  adds,  "that  the  queen,  who 
gave  him  a  patient  hearing  because  she  was  the  b  st  bred 
person  in  her  realm,  was  much  amused  at  the  bishon's  fears 
for  himself;  as,  in  the  course  of  the  harangue  he  had  1    trayed 
his  apprehension  that,  in  case  of  the  Pretender's  land  ng,  he 
should  himself  be  the  very  first  person  who  would  be  har;  -ed."^ 
The  bishop  did  not  succeed  in  raising  any  personal  app  "ohen- 
sion  HI  the  mind  of  the  queen  for  her  own  safety;  hei  fault 
was  indecision,  not  cowardice. 
Lord  Dartmouth  had,  during  the  gradual  changes  among 

'Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr,  Hutchinson;  Coxe's  MSS.,  Brit. 
Museum  There  are  three  editions  of  this  circumstance,  each  with  some  vari- 
auon,  either  panted  in  the  Conduct,  or  inecUted  among  the  Coxe  manuscrip  s. 

'  Burnet's  Own  Times  vol.  v.  i.  442. 
=  Lord  Dartmouth's  Not-,.,  io  Burnet's"  History' oV his' Own  Times,  vol.  i.p.  ;63. 
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the  ministry  in  tlie  course  of  the  summer  of  1710,  accepted 
office  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  There  was  a  degree 
of  friendly  intimacy  between  the  queen  and  himself,  which 
caused  them  often  to  gossip  over  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  such  courtiers  as  they  had  known  from  their  youth.  In 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  lord  Dartmouth  told  the  queen 
"  that  bishop  Burnet  had  a  great  idea  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed remarkable  faculties  for  keeping  secrets."  To  give  her 
majesty  a  specimen  of  the  bishop's  self-deception  on  tliis  head, 
lord  Dartmouth  agreed  with  her,  "  that  he  would  tell  him  a 
story  regarding  herself  personally,  and  enjoin  him  to  strict 
secrecy."  This  was  done,  and  bishop  Burnet  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  mention  the  incident  to  no  one.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  bishop  posted  to  Windsor-castle,  and  began  to  tell 
it  to  the  queen  in  a  private  audience,  which  he  had  previously 
solemnly  requested ;  her  majesty  received  it,  to  the  bishop's 
infinite  astonishment,  with  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter.' 

Lord  Soraers,  if  the  testimony  of  his  coadjutrix,  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  may  be  behoved,  beset  the  queen  with  many 
flattering  arts  in  order  to  retain  office.     The  manner  in  which 
Somers  was  forced  up  as  the  head  of  the  queen's  councils,  is 
acknowledged  by  that  managing  dame.    What  can  be  thought 
of  the  p-esident  of  the  queen's  wearing-apparel  daring  to  own, 
that  she  teased  her  royal  mistress  into  the  appointment  of 
Somers  to  such  an  office  as  lord  president  of  the  privy  council? 
When  the  duchess  had  praised  lord-chancellor  Cowper  suffi- 
ciently for  his  submissive  conduct  to  her,  his  patroness,  she 
says  of  her  other  client,  "  My  lord  Somers  had  the  reverse  of 
that  behaviour,  for  though  he  courted  me  a  great  while,  in 
order  to  get  into  employment  with  the  whigs, — visiting  me, 
and  if  I  met  him  in  the  streets  or  roads  by  chance,  he  would 
stand  up  and  bow  down  as  if  I  had  been  the  queen !"    Per- 
haps history  furnishes  not  an  instance  of  a  similar  arrogant 
narrative.     Wolsey's  slip  of  the  pen,  "I^and  my  king,"  is 
nothing  to  it,  for  tlie  blunder  was  made  in  LatiUj  and  written, 
moreover,  by  a  prince  of  the  church,  which  placed  its  mera- 
,-    r_„     ,u^,.e    -.11    or>o«Jn«    otif-Virkvi^^'        AftpT*    flwelli'l""  with 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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emphasis  on  lord  Somers'  standing  up  to  let  her  pass  as  if 
she  were   queen  Anne,   comes  the   reason  wherefore    such 
reverences  were  made  by  Somers,— such   staudings-up   and 
such  bowmgs-down.     «  Yet,  after  I  had  teased  the  queen  to 
bring  Somers  into  this  great  post/^  continues  the  duchess 
"  (I  think  that  of  lord  president,)  he  never  made  me  one  single 
visit,  though  I  never  had  one  dispute  or  quarrel  with  him- 
nor  did  he  take  any  more  notice  of  me  after  I  was  out  of 
my  employments,  than  if  he  had  never  heard  of  me/'     Lord 
Somers  was  found  guilty  of  courting  the  queen  and  Mrs 
Masham  for  some  months  afterwards,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
having  prescribed  a  course  of  conduct  by  which  her  majesty 
was  to  flatter  him,  "and  make  him  believe  she  was  fond  of 
him,"  to  raise  the  poUtical  jealousy  of  lord  Godolphin  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.    -  The  plot,"  adds  the  duchess,^  «  made 
lord  Somers  extremely  pleased  with  the  queen's  favour,  and 
he  had  many  interviews  with  her  alone.     Her  majesty  acted 
her  part  very  well,  as  she  could  any  part  given  her  by  those 
she  liked.     I  really  believe  Somers  thought,  that  if  he  could 
get  rid  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  that  she  meant  to 
make  him  her  premier."     Lord  Somers,  in  some  of  these  in- 
terviews with  the  royal  widow,  did  his  best  to  persuade  her 
nhat  he  was  against  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverel;" 
indeed,  the  duchess  casts  a  stigma  on  the  whig  lord  president 
for  absenting  himself  from  the  last  days  of  that  trial,  on  such 
a  slight  occurrence  as— his  mother  being  dead  !     "  After  the 
game  was  up,"  meaning  the  dismissal  of  the  whigs,  "  a  bed- 
chamber woman,  who  was  very  honest,  told  me  that  lord 
Somers  came  very  often  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Kensington, 
even  when  his  party  was  quite  destroyed,  which  convinced  me 
that  he  had  hopes  of  the  queen's  favour." «      The  duchess 
finishes  all  these  inuendoes,  by  affirming  that  the  incorrup- 
tible  lord  Somers  received  a  pension  from  queen  Anne,  paid 
by  Mrs.  Masham. 

Cowper,  the  lord  chanceUor,  notes  in  his  diary  his  interview 
to  surrender  the  seals  to  the  queen.     She  was  unwiUing,  and 
perhaps  sincerely  so,  to  receive  them,  for  he  had  certainly  done 
'  Coxe  MSS.  r  Brit.  Museum.  a  ibid. 
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his  duty  to  her  and  the  country,  by  making  a  stand  against 
the  attempt  of  Marlborough  to  be  appointed  general  for  life. 
Lord  Cowper  mentions  the  dismissal  of  lord  Wharton,  lord 
Somers,  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire;  and  that  secretary 
Boyle  had  resigned.  In  the  morning  of  September  22,  the 
queen  had  an  interview  with  her  lord  chajicellor,  who  brought 
with  him  the  great  seal,  with  the  intentidn  of  surrendering  it 
into  her  hands.     The  queen  strongly  opposed  the  resignation, 

.  and  made  him  take  the  seal  back  five  times  after  he  had  laid 
down  the  bag  containing  it,  commanding  him  still  to  hold  it; 
adding,  "  I  beg  it  as  a  favour,  if  1  may  use  the  expression." 
Lord  Cowper  took  the  bag,  merely  because  he  could  not  let  it 
fall  when  the  queen  pressed  it  on  him,  but  said,  "  I  cannot 
carry  it  out  of  the  palace,  excepting  your  majesty  will  receive 
it  to-morrow."'     The  queen  replied  "  that  she  would  agree  to 
this  arrangement,  in  hopes  he  would  alter  his  ruind."     The 
repeated  importunities  of  her  majesty,  and  arguments  on  the 
lord  chancellor's  side,  and  the  professions  of  both,  extended 
this  scene  to  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     Lord 
Cowper  supposes  that  the  tories  had  not  a  successor  ready  for 
him,  as  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  who  finally  took  his  place,  was 
appointed  attorney-general,  and  the  new   ministers  had  en- 
treated  queen  Anne  to  delay  the  surrender  of  the  seals  every 
hour  that  she  could.     The  next  day,  her  majesty  had  another 
interview  with  her  lord  chancellor.     "  I  come  now,"  he  said, 
"  with  an  easier  heart  than  yesterday,  since  your  majesty  has 
promised  graciously  to  accept  my  surrender  if  I  continue  this 
morning  of  the  same  mind,  which  I  do." — "I   can  use  no 
more  arguments  to-day  than  I  did  yesterday,"  replied  queen 
Anne ;  "  but  I  hoped  you  would  have  changed  your  mind." 
The  lord  chancellor  answered  by  bending  hit,  knee  and  giving 
the  queen  the  seal,  which  she  then  finally  accepted.'     Before 
the  audience  finished,  lord  Cowper  gave  the  queen  some  advice 
regarding  his  successor,  and  warned  her,  as  he  had  done  the 
preccduig  day,  of  the  impropriety  of  her  new  ministers  having 
issued  writs  omitting  the  tests.''     This,  as  he  cites  the  duke  of 

1 J? —  U--  r...4-V.^»».;4-.»    tirna  •i-«*«rvKaKl ir  fnv  ScnflniifL 
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Many  Of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  had  never  approached 
the  English  court  since  the  Revolution,  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  queen  Anne  after  she  had  dismissed  the  Marl- 
borough  faction     Among  others,  the  duke  of  Beaufort  whose 
grandfather  and  father  had  likewise  held  aloof,  congraiulated 
queen  Anne  as  if  on  her  accession,  saying,  that  «  He  was  ex- 
tremely  glad  that  he  could  now  salute  her  queen  in  reality- 
Since  the  union  with  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Argjde  had  L- 
vailed  on  queen  Anne  to  add  to  the  companies  of  her  English 
guards  the  Scottish  royal  guard;  they  had  new  uniforms  and 
appointments,    but,   to    distinguish  them  from  the   Enghsh 
guards,  then-  uniforms  were  trimmed  with  silver  lace      The 
queen  was  displeased  with  this  economy,  and  exclaimed,  "I 
do  not  know  my  own  guards  !"  ^     Her  majesty  evidently  pre- 
ferred  them  according  to  their  former  picturesque  applt- 
ments.    So  recently  as  the  year  of  her  accession,  these  guards, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Orkney,  had  not  adopted  the  use 
of  fire-arms ;  for  the  Scots  Royals  wore  heavy  steel  caps,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows,  with  broad-swords  and  targets '     Thus 
queen  Anne  had  beheld  them  in  her  youth,  when  ^he  lived 
in  Edinburgh  with  her  father.     It  is  not  certain  that  they 
had  ever  guarded  the  royal  person  in  England  mitil  after  the 
Umon. 

One  of  the  queen's  former  adherents  of  the  torv  party  not 
only  seceded  from  the  ranks  of  her  supporters,  but  attacked 
her  ^vlth  intentions  that  seemed  almost  tantamount  to  forcing 
her  abdication.     This  was  lord  Nottingham,  whose  speeches 
against  her  m  the  house  of  lords  have  been  laid  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent  person.     It  is  repeated,  frequently,  that  when  the  queen 
was  present  in  her  curtained  box,  listening  privately  to  the 
debates  m  the  house  of  peers,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  her 
hearmg,  "urged  the  necessity  of  inviting  over  the  electress 
bophia  immediately,  to  be  recognised  as  the  heiress  to  the 
crown  because  the  queen  might  live  long  enough  to  lose  the 
use  of  her  foculties,  and  not  know  what  she  did."     Such  a 
speech  is  utterly  against  the  whole  tenour  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 

'  Griungcu-.  vol.  iv.  p.  2Gy;  likewise  Coxe  MSS.  9  Cuniiinghain. 

boots  Magazine,  1791,  quoted  in  History  of  Galloway. 
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ingham's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  queen;  from  her  early  youth 
to  her  death,  their  friendly  intercourse  was  never  interrupted. 
Common  sense  rejects  the  idea  that  the  queen  could  ever  have 
heard  this  brutal  and  idiotic  speech,  and  retained  her  friendly 
intercourse  with  her  former  lover.     How  could  any  one,  in 
possession   of  reason,  talk  of  the  intellects  of  a  woman  of 
eighty-two  surviving  those  of  a  queen  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose 
mental  powers,  if  not  much  strengthened  by  education,  were, 
since  she  had  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  reigning, 
far  superior  to  what  they  had  ever  been  ?     The  alleged  speech 
was  utterly  contrary  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  partialities, 
which  tended  more  and  more  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
line  of  Stuart  every  day  of  his  Ufe ;  nor  would  the  queen  have 
called  him,  directly  after  its  pretended  utterance,  to  the  high- 
est office  in  her  realm,  that  of  lord  president  of  the  councU. 
Mistakes  were  easy  to  be  made  as  to  the  peer  speaking,  when 
there  were  no  regular  reports  of  the  speeches ;  and  as  for  re- 
porters, the  pillory,  with  loss  of  ears,  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  any  bold  barrister  who  listened  in  the  house  of  peers  to 
whatsoever  that  earl  or  this  duke  might  say,  and  disseminated 
it  in  print  to  the  whole  world.'     The  peer  who  thus  insulted 
the  queen  was  lord  Nottingham.     He  had  been  included  in 
her  first  tory  ministry  on  account  of  his  supposed  affection  to 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  England;  but  he  shook  that 
administration  to  its  basis  by  his  sudden  retreat,  with  several 
others,  from  its  ranks  in  1703.='     The  opposition  of  lord  Not- 
tingham  to  peace,  when  the  miserable  state  of  her  people  in- 
duced the  queen  to  negotiate  five  years  before,  was  of  the  most 
violent  kind.    Lord  Nottingham's  intellect,  and  even  his  moral 
conduct,  it  is  hinted  by  the  writers  of  his  day,  had  strangely 
altered  from  the  time  when  he  was  quoted  as— 

"  The  sober  carl  of  Nottinghame, 
From  sober  sire  descended." 

It  is  possible  that  he  knew  not  that  the  queen  had  entered 
her  curtained  box  when  he  made  that  remarkable  speech, 
which  has  been  nailed  on  the  memory  of  the  right  owner  by 

»  Since  the  Revolution,  the  debates  in  tho_  houses  of  parliament  had  been 
guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  membei-s.  The  journals  ufe  remarkaolo  tor 
their  mysterioii  paucity.  «  SomerviUe'«  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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he  hard-clmchmg  satu-e  of  Swift,  who  would  never  have  spared 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  for  a  moment,  had  it  been  his  due 
since  the  bitter  poet  hated  him  far  worse  than  he  did  Nottw' 
ham,  on  account  of  some  affront  that  the  Jacobite  duke  had 
offered  Inm  when  he  was  a  whig  author.     In  this   poem 
another  historical  anecdote  is  preserved,  iUustrative  of  a  can 
tious  mancEuvre  of  lord  Nottingham  at  the  revolution  of  1688 
when  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  who  would  ultimatei; 
prevail,  Stuart  or  Orange :—  ^ 

"When  I  and  some  others  subscribed  our  names 
To  a  plot  for  expelhng  my  master,  king  James. 
I  withdrew  my  subscription  by  help  of  a  blot. 
And  so  might  discover  or  gain  by  the  plot. 
I  had  my  advantage,  and  stood  at  defiance,- 
feo  Daniel   was  got  from  the  den  of  the  lions  • 
I  came  ui  without  danger,  and  was  I  to  blame  ? 
For  rather  than  hang,  I'd  be  Not-in-the-game.^ 
I  swore  to  queen  Anne  that  the  prmce  of  Hanover 
During  Tier  sabred  life  should  never  come  over  •      ' 
Imade  use  of  a  trope, '  that  an  heir  to  invite,  ' 
Was  hke  keeping  her  monument  ever  in  sight 'S 
But  when  I  thought  proper  I  altered  my  note" 
, ^u\"i        '"""  heoHng,  I  boldly  did  vote, 
Ihat  her  majesty  stood  in  great  need  of  a  tutor 

And  must  have  an  old  or  a  young  coadjutor  ;• 
For  I  would  fain  have  put  all  in  a  flame, 
Because,  for  some  reason,  I'm  Not-in-the-game.» 

It  will  be  aUowed,  that  two  accidents  could  not  occur  exactly 
alike  m  regard  to  two  separate  persons ;  therefore  Buckinghaii 
must  be  acquitted  of  this  betrayal  of  his  long  friendship  for 
the  queen.  Coffeehouse  gossip  might  deceive  Tindal  and 
other  contemporaries,  as  to  the  person  of  the  peer  who  made 
the  attack  on  the  queen;  but  Swift  had  the  incident  direct 
from  Mrs  Masham,  who  heard  her  majesty  discuss  what  her 
own  eyes  had  witnessed,  and  her  ears  heard.  Neither  queen 
Anne  nor  her  ladies  could  mistake  Buckingham  for  Not- 
tingham. 

The  staff  and  key  of  lord  chamberlain  the  queen  bestowed 
upon  that  mysterious   politician,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

'  J)aniel,  earl  of  Nottingham.-Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xH.  p  296 

„a.tZ::r.r4t*l^-l^^^^^^^^^        T'.V-^  that  heC„';tgivena 
"      3  » -••••••s!.  t^  plaj  in  iiic  game  of  jwlitics. 

Borrowed  from  a  speech  that  wa.  ever  on  the  Hps  of  queen  Elizal^th. 
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This  great  noble  had  been  entreated  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 

century  to  guide  the  helm  of  state,  for  no  other  reason  than 

because  he  abhorred  the  office.     The  duke  of  Shrewsbury 

seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  most  indecisive  of  humau 

characters ;  he  was  perpetually  waiting  to  be  guided  by  some 

popular  manifestation,  and,  by  the  perversity  which  usually 

attends  all  human  affairs,  the  whole  population  chose  to  take 

him  for  their  leader.     He  was  wiUing  to  follow  the  lead,  if  a 

majority  of  the  nation  had  been  inclined  to  restore  the  exiled 

line  of  Stuart,  but  he  would  not  become  the  principal  in  any 

such  movement.     Although  he  was  passive  in  that  matter,  he 

was  zealous  for  peace  with  France,  from  the  conviction  that 

the  majority  of  the  English  people  were  suffering  intensely. 

The  queen  confided  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  the  fact,  that 

the  earl  of  Jersey  and  count  Tallard,  her  prisoner  from  the 

battle  of  Blenheim,  had  sent,  with  her  sanction,  the  abbe  Gaul- 

tier'  to  France,  to  sound  that  court  on  the  subject  of  peace; 

and  likewise,  that  they  had  sent  Mr.  Prior  to  follow  this  avant 

courrier.   Mackey,  the  spy,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Dover, 

discovered  these  proceedings,  and  raised  an  alarm  in  the  ranks 

of  the  whig  party. 

The  pubUc  prints  at  this  epoch  teemei"*  with  exposes  of  the 
impudent  manner  in  which  old  habitants  of  the  court  and 
palace  tricked  harmless  folks  out  of  cash,  by  affecting  to  sell 
places  about  the  queen's  household,  and  even  offices  that 
brought  the  buyers  in  immediate  contact  with  her  majesty's 
person.  There  was  an  old  rapacious  courtier,  who  had  had, 
time  immemorial,  "  an  apartment  in  some  odd  nook  of  the 
vast  pile  of  St.  James's-palace,"— for  vast  it  was  before  that 
royal  residence  had  twice  been  reduced  by  fire.  The  old 
courtier  had  done  some  business,  now  and  then,  by  selling 
small  places  somewhat  after  the  mode  of  Gil  Bias  and  his 
worthy  confraternity.  At  the  change |pf  the  whig  ministry, 
he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a  larger  stock 
of  monev  than  wit,  who  was  willing  to  come  down  with  funds 

»  Gaultier  had  been  a  cliaplain  in  the  houseliolcl  of  count  Gallns,  minister  for 
the  eraferor  at  the  British  w)urt,  but  he  had  been  long  dismissed  l)cfore  lie  took 
this  mission. 
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for  the  vice-chamberlain^s  place.  The  old  resirlpnf  nf  q  •  . 
Jameses  assured  hi.  that  queen  Anne  Js^'^Z  Ih  W 
present  vice-chamberlain,  Mr.  Thomas  Tnt.       7  , 

to  send  hio.  adrift  a.«  tie  ..i,^Z^\^Z'  Z^\ 
as  soon  as  she  could  meet  with  a  Ukely-IookL  pS.i 
countiy  geatlemau  m  his  place;  but  700W.  was  L  loT^ 
sum  required,  whereof  moi.  was  to  be  given  at  once  "  o  tt 
queen's  foster-sister  "  (perhaps  a  daughtfr  of  Mrs  Butt  often 
mentioned  prenov^ly  as  the  queen's  nurse,)  2000?  „  the 
uufortunate  discarded  'Mr.  vice,'  who  had  given  a  con  "de^ 
tion  of  greater  amount;   the  remaining   1000/   wTtoT 
ividcd  between  the  minor  agents,  and  the  worthy  negotiator 
then  transacting  business.     But  the  gentlemrnegSttg 
was  informed,  "that  to  be  vice-chamberlain  he  musU,  tbl! 
to  speak  French;    and  when  brought  out  for  view  ii te 
garfens  of  St.  James's,  and  pacing  up  and  down  before  Tpt 
ticular  range  of  windows,  the  queen's  foster-sister  iZLT^ 
upon  the  candidate.  If  she  did  not  think  his  airs  and  gL^ 
sufficiently  distinguished  for  a  place  of  snch  personrTm 
portanc*,  he  mus    give  up  aU  thoughts  of  it."     The  rogu^ 
who  devised  the  plan  had  certainly  a  genius  for  comedy  fnd 
the  story  goes  that  the  candidate  pranced  up  and  Xn 'fJa 
cousiderable  time  "on  view,"  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  one 
f  he  palace-honsemaids,  who  was  placed  for  the  plosT 
lookmg,  hke  Jezebel,  out  of  the  window.     It  must  haveTem 
a  „ch  scene.    One  day  the  court-salesman  carried  his  customer 
to  ^  the  queen  pass  to  St.  James's  chapel :  being  a  re  ,<Sn 
in  the  palace,  he  was  able  to  obtain  good  station,      n 
lappened,  that  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  the  lord  r    K    i  -^ 

iTttl-Ah  T  W  r"!'"'^  ""  "">  »«»  -i'd  X  in 
rapture,-   Ah,  sir,  what  happiness !     I  wish  aU  our  frieids 

«.re  here  now,  to  see  the  vice-chamberlain  handing  t^  q^e^ 

.fa.th,  the  place  is  Vorth  t'other  thousand!"     The  queen 

CoTe'stw  T"/  ""^  "•"P'-^'y'  Mr.  vice-chamberlam 

Cokes  attention  was  attracted  by  the  words  touching  the  sale 
«■  h.  Place.     He  forthwith  made  due  inquiiy,  afd  as  the 
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candidate,  meaning  honestly,  made  no  concealment,  the  rogue 

who  had  carried  on  this  ingenious  negotiation  was  discovered, 

and  handed  up  for  examination  at  the  secretary  of  state's 

office,  where  all  his  fine  proceedings  were  taken  down  in 

writing.     Two  or  three  hampers  of  wine  had  been  consumed, 

and  more  than  one  rouleau  of  guineas  actually  pocketed  by 

the  court-salesman,  before  the  gentleman-purchaser  was  en- 

lightened  with  this  evidence.     So  many  droll  circumstances 

came  out  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  court  was  con- 

vulsed  with  laughter  for  a  week;  and  Mr.  vice-charaberlain, 

finding  he  was  more  frightened  than  hurt,— nay,  that  he  was 

positively  benefited,  for  t^e  inquiry  fully  confirmed  her  majesty 

in  her  gracious  intention  of  retaining  him  in  his  place,  per- 

mitted  the  roguish  salesman  of  his  office  to  rest  unscathed, 

with  no  punishment  beyond  the  universal  ridicule  he  had 

incurred.*  . 

Queen  Anne,  at  this  time  of  political  excitement,  received 

some  visitations  from  mad  people,  seeking  audience  in  order 

to  bestow  on  her  advice  and  assistance  gratuitously.     One  of 

these  self-elected  counsellors  stopped  Swift  in  « the  Pall-Mall," 

being  to  him  a  gentleman  unknown.     He  asked  his  advice, 

saying  "  he  had  been  to  see  the  o       ^  who  was  just  come  to 

town    but  the  people  in  waiting  wot       lot  let  him  speak  to 

her -'that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  serve 

herein  war j  that  he  knew  the  queen  well,  and  had  an  apart- 

ment  at  court,  and  if  she  heard  he  was  there,  she  would  send 

for  him  immediately ;  and  that  she  owed  him  two  hundred 

thousand  pounds.     He  desired  to  know  whether  he  should 

beg  again  to  see  her,  or,  as  she  was  weary  after  her  journey, 

whether  he  had  not  better  stay  till  to-morrow  ?"    Swift,  who 

wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  advised  him  « to  try  agam  at  St. 

James's-palace.''^  ^   ^  .  ,     ,-, 

AH  removals,  small  and  great,  had  been  effected  by  the 
queen  and  her  advisers  before  she  ventured  any  attempt  to 
displace  from  her  great  court-offices  the  terrible  woman  who. 
either  by  love  or  fear,  had  ruled  her  for  so  many  years.    Ihe 

*  Tract  of  the  times,  entitkd,  A  New  Way  of  selling  Places  at  Court. 
3  Journal  to  Stella,  p.  124. 
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tH^es  .He  HeM  „..  ..e/oftl'^X"4e:Sir  of 
fondness  and  confidence  '     Tfi^  «»«:.««     v        J    v  »  setters  ot 

was  "thaf  whiut  ti  .  T'  .  ^  satisfaction  obtained 
was  that  whilst  the  duchess  kept  her  places,  the  letters 
should  remam  unpriuted."  Every  day  the  untameWe  dud^" 
mounted  her  fine  coach  and  drove  about  the  town,  spTndins 
her  mornings  m  visits  to  her  party,  where  she  empC  ft! 
jme  m  execrating  and  calumniating  queen  Anne,  IJ^Zl 

ine  queen  cut  her  off  from  aU  exercise  of  her  functions  and 
wo^  forbade  her  access.  Although  the  duchess  dcCd 
that  her  majesty  wanted  new  gowns,  and  she  musttme 
to  give  orders  for  them.-  Anne  wa.,  nevertheleriT^ 
dcjiymg  her  presence.  Much  her  majesty  wished  to  haTh^ 
gol  keys  ,n  order  to  give  them  to  her  new  officials ;  b^  the 
duchess  having  expressed  her  intention  of  not  suiendel' 
them,  no  one  i.aied  go  to  demand  them  of  her  aT thf  * 
ministiy  deeming  it  as  safe  and  pwL  Sd^i"! 
to  ask  a  m  Jch  tigress  to  give  up  a  pair  of  her  cubs 
m,e  court  remamed  in  a  laughable  position  from  June  to 

...  their  sateUites      The  lords  ;H;uf^'trp:rand"pe:r' 
esM  temporal,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  the  burgesses  S 
.egal  authorities  of  Great  Britain,  had  all  submS  to  t^r^ 
goverament,-all  but  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  heM 
wiggism  triumphant  over  her  majesty's  robes,^g;wns?  ,ips 
raa^tuas,  fm-beWs,  and  fans,  and  retained  in  place   wiZ 
a   the  functionaries  therewith  connected.    At  Zt.  The  quS 
and  her  new  household  agreed  to  wait  patiently  until  the  lorf 
and  master  of  the  virago  returned  from  his  Flemi"^ 

VOL  '  ^'''°'^"*'*  **^  *^®  ""''^^  °^  Marlborough. 
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for  ai  08  she  treated  him,  and  vivaciously  as  she  reviled  hira 
in  their  hours  of  domestic  felicity,  Marlborough  was  the  only 
person  who  could  manage  his  spouse.  With  this  exception, 
the  queen  was  entirely  free  from  the  family  junta  and  the 
whig  ministry.  "I  saw  her,"  says  Swift,  m  his  journal  of 
October  10,  1710,  "  pass  to  chapel,  with  all  her  tones  about 
her  and  not  one  whig.  There  was  her  uncle  Rochester,  with 
Buckingham,  Shrewsbury,  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  lord-keeper 

Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Harley."'  .   ,   .     •        ^     . 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  personal  behaviour  to  her 
maiesty  had  ever  been  that  of  submission,  often  using  such 
expressions  as  « that  he  ^-as  the  meanest  of  her  instruments  - 
a  poor  worm,-her  majesty's  humblest  creature.       This  the 
queen  told  to  one  of  her  lords  in  the  household,  who  told  it 
acain  to  Swift.''    Lord  Dartmouth  dreaded  the  effect  of  these 
self-abasing  expressions  on  the  mind  of  '.he  queen  after  Marl- 
borough returned,  when  delivered  in  the  plaintive  tone  of 
voice  pecuHar  to  him,  together  with  the  singular  power  he 
was  known  to  possess  over  every  person  he  chose  to  influence. 
«  DoTs  your  majesty  think  you  can  resist  such  persuasion?" 
asked  lord  Dartmouth.     "  Yes,"  said  queen  Anne,  "  from  km 
I  can-'"— a  remarkable   admission,  proving  that  the  queen 
had  no  more  regard  for  the  sweetly  and  softly-speabng  hus- 
band,  than  for  his  furious  helpmate.  ,      ^      ,      v 

The  queen  had  left  Windsor  for  Hampton-Court  earlier 

than  usual  that  autumn.     Swift  mentions  attending  a  levee 

there,  and  seeing  the  paintings,  and  especially  the  cartoons, 

in  the  staterooms,  while  she  was  there  in  September.     Her 

maiesty  came  to   St.  James's  in  October,   and  passed  her 

time  between  that   palace   and   Kensington  till  December. 

Christmas-day  she  spent  at  St.  James's;  she  stayed  veiy  late 

at  church,  where  she  received  the  sacrament,  and  held  a  gieat 

court  in  the  afternoon.     Being  a  collar-day,  the  queen  having 

recently  installed  the  celebrated  John  duke  of  Argyle  at 

Windsor,  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  he  attended  her  m  the 

costume  of  the  order. 

»  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  XV.  p.  412. 

=  Swift'B  Utor  to  arcbbishop  King.         ^  Lord  Dai-tmouth's  Notes  to  tot. 
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loutli's  Notes  to  Burnet. 


The  queen  kept  the  promise  shp  h^A 
lord  nartmouth  in  regJi  to  he7„ke  f 'mX  ^  'T^^  '° 
.ee^s  to  We  tried  e^er,  „a,  ^tJZf^Z'''  t 
amved  m  Loudon  from  his  annnal  campaign,  D^,  „  "« 
and  takmg  a  hackney-coach,  drove  direct  to  'Jt^'"^,  ^^A, 
obtained  a  private  interview  for  l,»lf"  T  ,    """*'  ^'  "'«' 

He  lamented  his  late   Lrtion  tl  I  "he  T  "'''' 'f  "''J^''''- 
ataost  in  the  langnag^e  o? 'Z:^ -! tl^'r  r^:^ 
with  age,  fatigues,  and  misfortunes;"   assuring tl, 
a-oreover,  "  that  he  was  neither  coveto'ns  nor  3tio„:  ""T; 
majesty,  when  describ  ng  the  interviciv  t«  i  ^■.     "» 

and  confidants,  said,  "If  she  cn„H  l  "'"  """''^'^ 

about,  she  mu^t  have  laughed ^^IhtTd"™"""'''^  *™^'' 
hardly  forbear  doing  so  in  his  w"?^  V  .  n'  "  '"^'  """''' 
not  have  auticipat^  the  rdenW  of^r  '^?°""'  "^-^ 
this  interview.  When  the  duke  of  M  k  '^''T'  ^""^  »' 
..  that  his  sagacity  hadlS^ed  ^tlTSyt  mS 

the  stole  and  mistress  of  the  T^  "  7h  1  '^''  T/"^'^  "^ 
the  dnke  another  remonstranc:t  tj':^^:^::^ 
ition.     The  queen  made  no  other  reply  but  thr"^' 
for  her  honour  that  the  keys  should  be'^lu^ed trth^  ™ 
The  duke  earnestly  entreated  that  the  queen  would  H.I      :,, 
displacing  of  his  wife  untU  after  the  p^  wWeh^ntt^,  ^: 

£;rwT:dUiertHetr::r:fr^^ 

wee.  The  duke  orMarl^rgSrj^o  T^kij:! 
and  begged  for  a  respite  often  days,  in  order  to  prep^e  ^e 
annd  of  Ins  wafe  for  a  blow  she  ,ould  feel  seveS  The 
een,  w.th  the  utmost  difficulty,  consented  to  wait  t  tfeee 
days;  "but  before  two  were  passed,"  says  the  duchess  the 
n  -"' to  msist  that  her  keys  should  be  resta^d To  he^" 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  instantly  went  to  St.  James's  haWn^ 
some  mgent  busmess  respecting  his  command  to  tr^^et  S 

Joun,.!  to  StcB..-S«,lf»  Swift,  vol.  a.  „.  J30  „„  ,»  y^  .  ■  ^ 
'  Co,e  MSS.,  vol.  ^v.  ff.  192.  193 ;  Brit.  M«L  '■  '*°  '  "I™,?"' 
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the  queen.     When  he  entered  upon  his  errand  her  majesty 

positively  refused  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  affairs  until 

ahe  received  back  her  gold  keys  from  the  duchess       Thus 

ureed  the  duke  retired  from  the  royal  presence  with  the  des- 

perate  intention  of  obtaining  them.     He  went  to  his  spouse, 

^d  told  her  she  must  surrender  the  queen  smsignia :  the 

duchess  vehemently  refused.     The  duke  laid  his  commands 

on  her  to  return  the  gold  keys,  which  she  did  after  a  s  ormy 

contest,  by  throwing  them  at  his  head.^     Marlborough  was 

dad  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms;  he  caught  up  the  keys 

Ld  immediately  carried  them  to  the  queen,  who  received 

them  of  him,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary,     with  far 

greater  pleasure  than  if  he  had  brought  her  the  spoils  of  an 

^nemv  "— "  The  duchess,"  continues  the  same  authority,'    flew 

about  the  town  in  rage,  and,  with  eyes  and  words  full  of  ven- 

geance,  proclaimed  how  ill  she  had  been  treated   by  the 

'^'^  The'character  and  abilities  of  the  queen  were  minutely  dis- 
cussed  at  the  conclaves  held  at  this  crisis  by  the  whig  opposi- 
tion •  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  particularly  called  upon 
to  declare,  from  his  long  and  familiar  acquaintance,  what 
were  the  tendencies  of  the  queen's  mmd  and  the  bias  of  her 
genius.     Marlborough  pronounced  her  mmd  to  be  a  blank 
« that  she  had  no  will  of  her  own,  or  any  tendencies  but  such 
as  could  be  directed  by  other  people ;  as  for  her  abdities,  she 
had  a  pretty  knack  of  writing  affectionate  letters   and  that 
tas  Tshe  could  do."     Such  is  the  testimony  of  ord-chan- 
leUor  Cowper,  who  was  present,  and  has  recorded  the  conver- 
sation  in  the  diary  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  for  a  few 
ptes  of  inedited  history.    Lord  Cowper,  the  day  after  the  .r- 
reader  of  the  gold  keys,  went  to  visit  the  duke  of  Marl- 
Wgh   he  found  him  reclining  on  his  bed,  the  duchess  sitting 
gh^  bedside,  with  a  large  circle  of  company  in  the  chain  er. 
The  reception  seems  to  have  been  for  condolence ;  the  com- 
l^Zl  Ustening  to  the  tirades  of  the  duchess,  who  was 
»  Co«  MSS.,  vol.  xlv.  flP.  192. 193  j  Brit.  Miwemn. 
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»Iing  very  extravagantly  against  her  majesty.    Lord  Cowper 

^^"h^H: '''"  ■■"'-""'^p-ot'o  tL  duke  of  zr 

borough,     How  surprised  he  was  at  all  the  duchess  ventured 
0  say  agains   the  queen.     Although  he  had  heard  IcTof 
her  temper,  this  was  what  he  eould  not  have  believed  "The 
duke,  in  has  gentle  pathetie  voice,  answered,  "That  nobody 
mmded  what  the  duchess  said  against  the  queen,  or  any  one 
ehe,  when  she  happened  to  be  in  a  passion,  which  was  preZ 
often  the  ease  and  there  was  no  way  to  help  it.'"     Among 
c  her  vitupera  ions,  the  duchess  said  (and  there,  it  appTa^^ 
he  spoke  truly  for  once,)  "That  she  h,ul  alway    hated  Zi 
despKed  the  queen;  but  a.s  for  that  fool,"  and  she  pointed  to 
er  daughter  Henrietta,  (lady  Rialton,)  who  stoofby!;    ptg 
she  did  beheve  that  she  had  always  loved  the  queen.^^i 
that  she  did  so  still,  for  which  she  would  never  for^  he^'' 
Perhaps  there  was  some  of  the  duchess's  blunt,  bofd  rtyle  of 
deceit  m  this  matter,  hoping  that  queen  Anne  although  di^ 
missmg  hersetf  for  her  misdeeds  from  the  places  of  groom  of 
the  stole,  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  privy.purse,  might  b^tow 
one  or  more  of  these  rich  benefits  on  her  god-iiughter  •  ^ 
was  then  under  maternal  persecution  for  loving\er  rZ 
miBtre^  so  truly.     Anne  had  suffered  too  much  from  theT. 
Werable  tyranny  „f  the  mother,  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  yoke 

^Ttr^^'  ,r  "'  ''"''  ''™"y-  Yet  the  daughter! 
of  the  house  of  Marlborough  were  not  then  obUged  to  sur. 
»  cr  theu;  eonrt-offices  about  the  royal  person ;  they  actuly 
held  them  for  a  year  after  their  mother  was  dismi  Jd.  ^ 

rfllarlborough,  by  withdrawing  from  her  every  excuse  for 
mtaon  and  msu^t,  which  was  effected  when  the  insignia  of 

Talf  ''?  ""J'^''^  "  """fl'^tion  of  the  grant 

IrTi,''""  r"'".*^""'  *'  privy-purse,  which  had  been 

tth  Th'e  *:  r"""  "'"""  '"  P^^'™  Marl. 
oorough.     The  queen  had  .rcquently  reiterated  the  offer,  and 

'  lord  DrtmouW,  Note,  to  Bm^ef.  Own  Time,,  vol.  ,i.  p.  30.  =  Md 

■4neen  ^Viuic  was  II„iuiolta  Kialton',  sponsor. 
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always  refused  to   appropriate  the  money ;  yet  the  duchess 
repelled  its  confirmation,  lest,  perchance,  some  gratitude  or 
acknowledgment  of  remuneration  for  past  services  should  be 
expected  in  return.     It  is  possible  that  the  royal  donor  at 
last  meant  to  take  the  duchess  at  her  word,  and  retam  the 
oft-rejected  annuity,  for  when  the  claim  was  made  by  a  fnend 
of  the  duchess's,  the  queen  was  observed  to  blush  and  appear 
very  uneasy ;'  she,  nevertheless,  consented  that  her  gift  should 
be  valid  because  the  agent  who  transacted  the  affair  had  laid 
before  her  one  of  her  own  letters  of  affection  to  her  former 
favourite,  in  which  the  acceptance  was  very  earnestly  pressed. 
When  the  duchess  sent  in  her  accounts  to  the  queen,  she 
placed  the  large  arrears  of  this  annuity  to  her  own  credit, 
writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  a  copy  of  the  queen's  first 
letter  wherein  the  grant  was  made ;  the  words  quoted  (which 
must  have  looked  very  oddly  at  the  bottom  of  an  account- 
column)  were,  "Pray  make  no  more  words  about  it,  and  either 
own  or  conceal  it,  as  you  like  best,  since  I  think  the  richest 
crown  would  never  repay  the  services  I  have  received  from 
you'"     The  queen  kept  the  accounts  of  the  privy-purse  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  returned  them  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  with  this  notation,  inscribed  m  her  hand,  at 

the  bottom,-  "Feb.  1.171?. 

"  I  have  examined  these  accounts,  and  allow  of  them. 

"Anne,  u. 

The  grand  fosterer  of  every  species  of  war  and  strife, 
whether  public  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  household  of  queea 
Anne  was  thus  for  ever  separated  from  her  majesty,  and 
barred  from  her  presence.  "  She  preserved  a  tolerable  repu- 
tation  with  respect  to  gallantry,''  says  Swift,  "  for  three  Furies 
reigned  in  her  breast,  the  most  mortal  enemies  of  all  setter 
passions;  which  were,  sordid  avarice,  disdainful  pride,  and  un- 
governable  rage.  By  the  last  of  these,  often  breakmg  out  m 
saUies  of  the  most  unpardonable  sort,  she  had  long  ahenated 
her  sovereign's  mind  before  it  appeared  to  the  world.     Ihis 

X  Letter  of  the  duehes.  of  Marllvorough  to  Mr.  HutchiuBon ;  Coxe  MSS..  Bnt. 
^^mn.  3  Ibid,  j  likewise  printed  iii  the  Conduct. 
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lady  IS  not  without  some  degree  of  wit,  and  lias  affected  the 
character  of  it,  by  the  usual  mode  of  the  times,  in  arguing 
against  religion,  and  endeavoiu-ing  to  prove  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  impossible.  Let  us  imagine  what  such  a  spirit 
irritated  by  the  loss  of  power,  favour,  and  employment,  wa^ 
capable  of  acting  or  attempting  I"' 

Early  in  the  year  1710-11,  queen  Anne  divided  between 
her  friend  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  her  favourite  Mrs. 
Masham  the  great  offices  which  had  been  monopohzed  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her  majesty  made  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  her  mistress  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole 
and  gave  Mrs.  Masham  the  care  of  her  privy-purse. 

■Swift's  Four  Years  of  Queen  Anne.  vol.  v.  p.  27.  This  portrait  is  not  drawn 
with  mahce,  for  there  is  not  one  trait  but  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  duchess's 
own  autographs. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Queen's  intention  of  governing  without  ministers-Anecdotes  of  her  feelings 
towards  her  brother-Her  dialogue  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhart- 
Her  interviews  with  the  assassin  Guiscard-Queen  listens  to  private  overtiu-es 
for  peace— Her  secret  reception  of  the  envoy  Mesnager— His  character  of  her 
—Sudden  death  of  her  uncle,  Rochester-Receives  letters  from  her  brother- 
Her  dialogue  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham-Conspiracy  against  her  person- 
Her  anxieties  and  illness-Dr.  Swift  presented  to  her-Her  life  and  court  at 
Windsor-castle-Her  illness-Her  reception  of  courtiers  ui  her  bedchamber- 
Her  pubhc  reception  of  the  French  envoys  at  Windsor-She  announces  her 
consent  to  treat  for  preliminaries  of  peace-Lyric  of  "  Save  the  queen  - 
Queen  removes  to  Hampton-Court-Her  letter  to  lord  Oxford-Queen  s  mes- 
sage  to  the  electress  Sophia-Queen's  extraordinary  speech  from  the  throne- 
Sends  for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough-She  refuses  to  come  to  the  queen- 
Influence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  with  the  queen- Queen  s  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Marlborough-She  dismisses  him-Queen  creates  twelve  new  peers 
—Makes  her  favourite's  husband  lord  Masham-Interviews  between  the  queen, 
Mesnager,  and  lady  Masham-Queen  presents  Mesnager  with  her  picture- 
Queen  appoints  the  bishop  of  Bristol  her  plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  in  these  times,  there  were 
actually  some  indications,  on  the  fall  of  the  Marlborough  fac- 
tion, that  queen  Anne  meant  to  be  her  own  prime-mmister, 
—one  of  the  grand  points  that  the  Revolution  was  made  in 
order  to  subvert.  If  it  were  possible  to  excuse  an  effort  of 
such  gigantic  disproportion  to  queen  Anne's  paucity  of  abUity 
and  information,  it  would  be  by  calling  to  remembrance  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  still  believed  that  they  were 
practically  governed  by  their  sovereign  as  in  the  times  of  old, 
when  every  monarch  was  expected  to  be  at  once  his  own 
premier  and  general.  Queen  Anne  painfully  felt  that  the 
responsibihty  rested  on  herself  for  all  the  rapacity  of  which 
her  late  corrupt  ministry  had  been  guilty,  in  plundering  the 
food  of  her  miserable  unpaid  saaors,  and  both  food  and  cloth- 
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ing  of  the  soldiers ;  but  how  her  majesty  imagined  that  she 
could  arrange  her  affairs  personally  for  the  prevention  of  such 
evils,  it  IS  diflacult  to  divine. 

There  is  no  sneer  meant  in  these  words  of  Swift-  he  speaks 
in  sober  earnest  when  he  says,  "I  have  reason  to' think  that 
they  [Harley  and  St.  John]  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
queen  to  put  her  affairs  more  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  than 
she  does  at  present."  In  another  passage  of  his  correspondence 
he  mentions,  apparently  without  joking  or  jeering,  « that  the 
queen,  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  Abigail  Masham,  meant 
to  govern  the  country  without  the  assistance  of  either  whigs 
or  tones.-     At  the  crisis  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Marlborough 
family,  it  is  certain  that,  among  other  parties,  the  queen  had 
called  around  her  many  persons  devoted  to  the  Jacobite  in- 
terest,  who  had  willingly  tendered  her  their  assistance  in  the 
M  belief  that,  if  once  freed  from  the  domination  of  those 
who  held  her  in  restraint,  her  first  object  would  be  the  re- 
storation  of  her  brother ;  yet   some   doubts   exist  whether 
while  she  took  advantage  of  the  support  of  his  partisans,  her 
intentions  were  to  do  what  they  expected. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  queen  Anne  incUned  her  at 
times,  to  her  brother;  but,  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  is 
to  be  behoved,  she  affected   doubts  regarding  his  identity 
which  It  IS  most  evident  the  duchess  herself  did  not  pretend 
to  feel,  for  even  while  reviling  him,  and  proposing  to  get  up  a 
cry  against  him,  she  always  calls  him  the  "prince  of  Wales.'' 
In  one  of  her  letters  she  observes,  "When  I  saw  that  the 
queen  had  such  n  partiality  to  those  that  I  knew  to  be  Jacobites 
I  asked  her,  one  day,  'Whether  she  had  a  mind  to  give  up  the 
crown?'  for  if  it  had  been  in  her  conscience  not  to  wear  it,  I 
do  solemnly  protest  I  would  not  have  struggled  as  I  did;  but 
she  told  me,  '  She  was  not  sure  that  the  prince  of  Wales  wa* 
her  brother.'"     The  queen  added,  which  was  certainly  the 

«-.l"^!  *!"•'  ^'""'^  ?^  disorganization  more  than  one  of  the  greatest  offices  of  state 
^™  put  ni  commission;  thus  seven  commissioners  performed  the  functions  of 

S  27!?  °'  P'"'?'*^'  f'^""^^  ^^  *''"  mv,v,\gn.  As  this  was  the  case  when 
»w  ft  made  the  remark,  it  is  possihle  that  he  aUudcd  to  it.  For  the  fact  of  the 
seven  .•ommiss.oners,  see  Cumiinghum's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii. 
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truth,  "  that  if  he  were,  his  royalty  could  not  be  recognised 
without  danger  to  the  religion  of  the  country/'' 

Among  other  anecdotes  on  tliis  dehcate  and  curious  ques- 
tion,  it  is  said  that  marshal  Tallard,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  secretly  an  accredited  negotiator  for 
peace,  was  often  engaged  in  conferences  with  the  queen's  con- 
fidants respecting  the  identity  of  the  unfortunate  prmce  of 
Wales;  but  he  always  silenced  those  who  attempted  to  say 
that  he  was  a  supposititious  heir,  by  gravely  proposing  a  matri- 
monial alUance  between  him  and  queen  Anne.'  The  start  of 
natural  horror  with  which  such  proposal  was  always  first  re- 
ceived,  revealed  the  secret  conviction  of  those  who  affected  not 
to  believe  in  the  affinity  of  Anne  and  James. 

One  day,  when  queen  Anne  was,  according  to  her  frequent 
custom,  Hstening  to  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  name 
of  her  unfortunate  brother  being  introduced,  she  was  put  out 
of  countenance  even  by  what  one  of  her  own  ministers,  Straf- 
ford,  the  secretary  of  state,  said,  and  perceiving  that  every 
eye  was  turned  on  her,  she  drew  the  curtain  of  her  box  in 
great    confusion.^     The   most  positive    evidence  that  queen 
Anne  felt  a  secret  interest  in  her  banished  relatives,  comes 
from  the  reminiscences  of  her  brother's  stanch  partisan.  Lock- 
hart  of  Caruwath.     This  gentleman  chose  to  serve  his  master, 
'  not  by  attending  him  at  St.  Germaius,  but  by  retaining  his  place 
as  member  for  Edinburgh  in  the  united  parliament.     On  one 
of  these  occasions,  he  carried  up  an  address  from  the  barons 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  the  gist  of  which 
was  sympathy  "with  the  grievance  her  majesty  had  repre- 
sented," as  he  says,    «  separately  and  privately,  to  several 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  '  that  she  was 
denied  by  her  ministers  the  liberty  alloxved  to  the  meanest 
housekeeper  in  her  dominions  j  namely,  the  liberty  of  choosmg 
her  own  domestic  servants.'"     Queen  Anne  meant  "house- 
holder," but,  by  an  unlucky  tendency  to  perversion  of  speech, 

>  Nan-ativc  of  duchess  of  MarUxn-ough;  duted  St.  Albans,  1709. 
8  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modcna,  in  Arcliives  au  Royaume  do  France. 

3  Ibid, 
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her  ideas  dwelt  on  housekeepers.     Her  favourite  kinsman, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  introduced  his  Jacobite  friend  to  her 
majesty  with  his  monarchical  address.     Lockhart  of  Carnwath 
read  it  aloud  to  her.     Her  majesty  smUed,  and  seemed  well 
pleased  with  its  tenour.     "  She  told  me,"  said  Lockhart ' 
"that  'although  I  had  almost  always  opposed  her  measures, 
she  did  not  doubt  of  my  affection  for  her  person ;  therefore 
she  hoped  I  would  not  concur  in  the  design  of  sending  away 
Mrs.  Masham,  or  bnnging  over  the  prince  of  Hanover '     I 
was  surprised ;   but  recovering  myself,  I  assured  her  'that  I 
should  never  be  accessary  to  imposing  any  hardship  or  affront 
upon  her.     And  as  for  bringing  the  prince  of  Hanover  her 
majesty  might  be  assured,  from  the  address  I  had  just  read 
that  I  should  not  be  acceptable  to  my  constituents  if  I  gave 
my  consent,   either  now   or  at  any  time  hereafter^     iier 
majesty  again  smiled,  and  I  withdrew."    His  friend  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  gave  him  information,  however,  of  the  further 
remarks  of  the  queen,  who  turned  to  him,  saying,  «  I  believe 
Lockhart  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  fair  dealer."— '' The  duke 

f  ".Ti^L'"r''''l^''  ''^"*  ^  ^""^^^  ^''  "^^^^'^V,  and  all 
her  jainers  bairns.'"^ 

Dui-ing  the  most  arduous  period  of  the  settlement  of  the 
queen's  new  ministry,  the  country  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
agitation  by  an    occurrence,   which  was    supposed  to  have  ' 
threatened  the  lives  of  two  of  the  most  popular  persons  in  it 
hemg  her  majesty  and  her  statesman  Harley.     That  any  one 
ever  thought  of  injuring  or  kiUing  the  harmless  royal  mata-on 
IS  scarcely  credible;  yet  her  loving  subjects  thought  that  she 
had  been  m  immment  danger  from  the  knife  of  the  demoniac 
who,  a   few  hours   afterwards,   stabbed  her   prime-minister' 
bince  the   Reformation,  the   sovereigns   and   leaders  of  the 
Enghsh  government  had,  in  many  instances,   been  betrayed 
into  great  inconveniences,  by  fancying  that  every  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Roman-catholic  rehgion  who  forsook  his  church  and 
fled  to  England,  was  a  sincere  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith 
and  deserved  to  be  petted  and  patronised.     The  abbe  Guis' 
card,  a  profligate  of  the  darkest  dye,  who  had  rendered  his 

'  Lockhart  of  Caniwath's  Pajjcrs,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  2  ibid. 
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native  country  far  too  hot  to  hold  him,  made  a  great  merit  of 
renouncing  at  the  same  time  papistry,  his  abbacy  near  Cevennes, 
and  the  punishment  due  to  his  enormities.  Being  considered 
a  very  promising  martyr  and  convert,  he  was  oflFered  high  pre- 
ferment  in  our  church  ;  but  as  his  vocation  was  decidedly  not 
the  priestly  office,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  foreign  regi- 
ment  in  the  Enghsh  service,  partly  composed  of  William  Ill/s 
disbanded  Dutch  guards,  and  partly  of  French  refugees. 
According  to  S^vift  and  some  other  contemporaries,  Guiscard's 
regiment  possessed  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the 
wickedest  body  of  men  in  Europe.  For  the  good  of  mankind, 
this  band  of  destructives  were  almost  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  where  their  priest-colonel,  Guiscard,  performed 

prodigies  of  valour. 

Queen  Anne  thought  that  Guiscard,  on  account  of  his  war- 
like exploits,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  retiring  pension  of  500/. 
per  annum  ;  her  financier,  Harley,  cut  it  down  to  400/.  Upon 
this,  the  double  traitor  offered  himself  as  a  spy  to  his  old 
master,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  same  time  making  an  interest  with 
queen  Anne's  personal  attendants  to  procure  him  a  private 
interview.      Her  majesty  actually  gave  Guiscard  audience  the 
evening  before  he  stabbed  Harley.'    So  completely  unguarded 
was  the  queen,  that  she  held  the  conference  with  this  desperado 
with  no  one  near  her  but  Mrs.  Kirk,  who  was  usually  asleep 
when  on  duty  as  lady  in  waiting.     The  priest-colonel  limited 
his  conversation  with  her  majesty  to  passionate  entreaties  for 
augmentation  of  his  pension,  and  complaints  of  ill-treatment. 
As  it  had  been  the  queen's  wish  that  Guiscard  should  have  a 
regular  pension  of  500/.  per  annum,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  admitted  that  she 
was  thwarted  in  her  intentions  by  Harley  or  St.  John.     The 
next  morning,  March  8,  1710-11,  Guiscard  was  arrested  by  a 
messenger,  while  airing  himself  in  St.  James's-park.     He  was 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  then  sitting  in  the  councd- 
chamber  at  the  Cockpit,  and  accused  of  his  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  France.     While  he  was  before  the  conned, 
he  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife ;  but  being  set  upon  by 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes. 
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the  pnvy  councillors,  Guiscard  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
he  died  m  Newgate  some  days  afterwards.     Every  one  at  the 
time,  believed  that  queen  Amie  had  run  a  great  risk  of  assas- 
smation  from  this  man ;  and  if  she  had  expressed  to  liim  an 
opinion  opposed  to  his  interests,  little  doubt  can  exist  that  such 
^v-ould  have  been  the  case,  from  the  utter  desperation  of  his 
chamcter       She  had  assuredly  taken  some  alarm  on  his  arrest, 
for  St.  John  told  Swift  that  the  queen  enclosed  herself  hi  the 
palace.     Although  March  8,  1711,  was  the  anniversary  of 
her  ac^ssion,  she  did  not  go  to  church,  neither  did  she  see 
company,  according  to  her  usual  practice  of  making  that  day 
one  of  high  festivity.     When  Guiscard  was  dying  the  queen 
sent  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons  to  attend  him  in  New 
gate     He  died  with  some  horrible  crime  unconfessed  tortur- 
mg  his  mind,  which  persons  fond  of  the  marvellous  supposed 
M-as  his  mtention  to  murder  queen  Anne,  but  it  evidently  per- 
tained to  his  previous  career  in  France. 

Ilarley  remained  long  in  danger  of  death ;  meantime  his 
life  was  deemed  of  the   greatest  value  by  the   queen  'and 
country,  since  he  had  declared  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
secret  of  finance,  which  would  restore  the  bankrupt  state  of 
the  revenue  to  credit  and  affluence.     The  scheme  he  medi 
tated  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  funds;  when  revealed 
to  the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  that  nobleman  treated 
the  plan  with  the  utmost  contempt.     If  Rochester  had  lived 
longer,    Harley  must   have    withdrawn  from    the  ministry 
Meantime  a  treaty,'  known  to  few  of  the  ministry,  and  care-' 
fully  concealed  from  the  public,  was  proceeding  in  the  recesses 
of  the  palace  :  the  queen  was  engaged  personally  in  this  in- 
trigue,  if  so  harsh  a  name  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.     The 
period  has  been  previously  mentioned  when  a  secret  negoti 
ation  between  the  queen,  marshal  Tallard,  and  abbe  Gualtier 
(chaplain  to  the  imperial  ambassador)  commenced.     Gualtier 
who  officiated  as  a  priest,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
countess  of   Jersey  when  she  attended  the  imperial  chapel 
being  a  Roman-catholic,  she  recommended  him  to  her  hus' 

'Berwick'.  Momoirs.  vol.  ii.  p.  IH,     Somerviilo's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain. 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  vol.  ii.  p.  4U0.  ■"ntain. 
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band  as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  forwarding  intelligence 
to  France.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  queen's  title  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  articles 
stipulated  in  the  secret  preUrainary;  there  was  not  made  the 
slightest  diificulty  of  it. 

Anne  having  consented,  by  the  agency  of  lord  Jersey,  to 
negotiate  the  peace,  the  acute  diplomatist,  Mesnager,  who  had 
long  been  waiting  at  the  Hague  till  the  queen  was  freed  from 
the  whigs,  arrived  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  private  con- 
ference the  very  day  that  all  England  was  in  an  uproar  Mith 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Harley  by  Guiscard.  Mesuager 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  queen 
Anne,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  formed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  her.  He  says,  "  The  queen  was  mild  and  merciful 
in  her  disposition,  and  apt  to  beheve  every  one  about  her 
faithful  anrl  honest.  Among  her  many  good  quahties,  she 
was  a  pas'^ionate  lover  of  the  common  people,  as  they  geuer- 
ally  were  of  her ,  she  was  not  easier  to  be  deceived  by  any 
pretences  than  those  alleged  to  be  measures  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  her  people." 

The  effusion  of  blood  and  the  expenditure  of  treasure  in  the 
continental  wars,  when  fully  represented  to  her,  made  a  most 
painful  impression  on  her  mind,  which  all  the  pageantry  with 
which  the  recurrence  of  repeated  brilliant  victories  was  cele- 
brated  could  not  remove.  She  ardently  desired  peace,  and  at 
last  began  to  remonstrate  with  those  who  brought  her  papers  to 
sign  rekting  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  warHke  preparations  for 
the  next  year ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  observed,  that  when 
she  placed  her  signature  she  shed  tears,  and  heaving  a  great 
sigh  said,  "  Oh,  God  1  when  will  this  spilling  of  blood  be  at 
an  end  >'''  In  this  state  of  feeling,  Anne  was  well  disposed 
to  listen  to  any  reasonable  overtures  for  peace,  especially  after 
the  disgi-ace  of  Marlborough  and  his  party.  It  was  lord 
Jersey,-  queen  Anne's  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houscliokl,  who 

»  Words  of  the  queen  to  nearly  the  same  effect  have  already  been  quoted  from 
the  S"glth  historians,  llalph,  Tindal,  and  Cunningham.  It  would  «ecm  that 
they  were  often  on  ^'f  ^  lips.  ^^  ^^.^^.^^^^  jjj  _ 

'  Brother  ul'  l^lizatxith  \  dlicrn,  counr«-ss  oi  i.rRmy,  u-i--!  - 
the  fJ^e  who  undertook  the  ui«.uccessful  mission  to  James  II.  to  persuade  lun 
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mtroduced  Mesnager  to  the  secret  interview  with  her  majesty 
the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  narrated  by  the  envoy  him 
self :  "  The  next  morning,  he   [lord  Jersey]  took  me  in  his 
coach  to  Kensington,  where  I  believe  the  queen  went  for  the 
occasion    for  the  .  >urt  was  not  there,  and  where  I  had  the 
honom.  to  kiss  her  majest/s  hand.     After  which,  mv  lord 
speaking  pnvately  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  turned  about  to 
me,  and  said,     Sir,  lord  Jersey  here,'  directing  herself  towards 
his  lordship,     has  given  me  an  account  of  what  steps  you  have 
taken;  you  may  let  him  hear  what  you  have  to  say/    I  bowed 
and  was  going  to  say  something,  though  I  hardly  knew  what' 
when  her  majesty  turned  abruptly  from  me  to  my  lord  again  ^ 
so  1  stopped      My  lord  spoke  a  good  while  to  the  queen 
again ;  and  when  he  had  done,  the  queen  turned  to  me  and 
said,     Tis  a  good  work;  pray  God  succeed  [prosper]  you  in 
It.     I  am  sui-e  I  long  for  peace  ;  I  hate  this  dreadful  work  of 
blood  !    At  which  her  majesty  shook  her  head  two  or  three 
times,  saymg  some  other  words  which  I  could  not  hear  which 
I  was  sorry  for.      She  then  retired,  and  we  withdrew  "'' 
"The  death  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,"  observes  Mesnager 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts ;  for  such  wa^ 
his  feehng  of  the  inviolability  of  the  line  of  ancient  sovereigns, 

to  suffer  his  son's  adoption  by  kins  William  •  lio  T»ro=   „    t      i  -^ 

lis  efm7%p     33  S      Tlt-f  ""TT"  '^*  "'^  ^«"''*  «^  E"^l-d,  pub. 
If     u  T    •    '  ""  historical  authorities  of  weight  in  their  cent,, 

nes,  Mr  HrOlam  m  our  own,  and  Tindal  in  the  preceding  oncobie^t  to  tL  work 
as  one  of  Defoe's  compositions,  on  the  very  rational  ground  that  tS  ,.?.••    7k 
never  been  discovered  in  French.     It  is  Ly  posslbTe That  tl2      rk  Sft  t 
S^r^il^rt^SSf^-^^t^rinted  .r.^^:%^ 
^nnitted  to^isit  Harf.y  earl  of  S£S:%^  Xr:StZ^Z  Z 
astensible  purpose  of  read  ng  to  him  in  MS.  his  beautiful  romaniTRobinsJn 
Crus(x..-See  su-  Henry  Ellis.  Historical  Letters;  Camden  Society      Defoe  had 
here  ore.  every  opportunity  of  editing  the  ruined  premier's  remiWnfes  of  Mes' 
n^ys  mission  or  even  notes  reganling  that  envoy  which  mi^ht  W  beenTn 
h.  possession.  The  volume  entitled  Minutes  of  a  Negotiation  ot!l  Melnair    , 
on  the  whole,  laudatory  and  exculpatory  of  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  and  is  wSt^i 
ma  gossiping  English  idiom  of  that  era.  with  soine  passages  of  valSe  iXma 
ta  diluted  in  a  grea   quantity  of  verbiage  for  the  pu^s  of  book  mZ^' 
Yet  the  .tctual  information  it  contains  is  genuine,  for  it  is  confirmed  W  ma^cof 
'^Tn^:^;^^^-  ^,^  the  writer  knewltTliir; 
in  ^LTy"  Ir.    "•:■""*' ^  .^  "P^-'-^'  burwick-s  Memoirs,  Swift's  Correspondence  and 
in  the  Arbuthnot  Papers  in  the  possession  of  W.  Bailli^  esq.,  as  yet  unpSi 
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that  although  his  own  niece,  Anne,  who  was  on  the  tlu-onc, 
persuaded  him  to  aid  her  government  in  the  hour  of  her  great 
need  he  did  not  conceal  from  her  his  opmion  that  she  had  m 
lawful  right  to  the  crown  she  wore.     He  is  even  said  to  have 
told  her  so  in  plain  terms  j  yet  she  appointed  him  the  presi- 
dent  of  her  council."    He  appears  to  have  accepted  office  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  sceptre  to  the  disinherited  represen- 
tative  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  the  son  of  his  old  master 
and  brother-in-law,  king  James,  and  for  no  other  object  did 
this  stanch  loyalist  condescend  to  sit  at  the  hehn  for  his  own 
niece      "  An  apoplectic  fit  snatched  him  away,  :May  2,  1711, 
before  any  step  could  be  taken  for  the  accomphshmeiit  of 
his  intentions."— "  Rochester  dead?"  exclaimed  Loms  XIV. 
^'  Then  there  is  not  a  man  of  probity  and  counsel  equal  to  him 
left  in  the  world."'     The  duke  of  Buckingham  succeeded  the 
uncle  of  queen  Anne  as  president  of  her  council,^  a  ciicum- 
stance  alone  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  absurd  falsehood  that 
he  had  recently  attacked  the  queen  in  the  house  of  lords. 

A  correspondence  between  the  queen  and  her  brother,  began 
under  the  auspices  of  her  uncle  Rochester,  was  after  his 
death,  carried  on  by  the  assistance  of  her  lord  president,  Bnck- 
ingham  Her  brother,  James  Stuart,  called  by  himself  the 
chevalier  de  St.T-^orge,  and  by  his  enemies  the  Pretender, 
addressed  to  her  the  following  letter  :— 

THE  Chevalibr  St.  George  to  (HI8  sistek)  Queen  Anne.' 

«  May,  1711. 

"Thf  X^nce  and  ambition  of  the  enemies  of  our  family  and  of  the  mo- 
Ihe  violence  mm  ,.-.,„„„  |i,,,8e  ^ho  1)V  all  the  obligations  of  nature 

:f.Srul.i^™tXtt««  wWoh  could  „ot  m  to  produce  t,,c  - 

^I'an  i  i,  poiiHo  ,o  co™.  to  .  PO'-J"' "°»r;'"  >r„ovcv  *,„,.„  W 

"  And  vou  may  be  assured,  madam,  that  though  I  can  nou  .i 
with  my  life  my  own  just  right,  whieh  you  know  is  unalterably  settled  ytk 

-^       .     , ._  HSaf^r"  of  «'-'^"+ ■Rvitiiin.  Tooiie's  Clironology. 

I  Mesnager.         '  Cunmngnum  =  Historj  nt  ,..-„-  — - 

8  Macpbersonj  Stuai-t  rapers,  vol.  u.  pp.  223-^4&. 
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fundamental  laws  of  the  land  voi  T  or«  v.,^-^  i    •  . 

livin,  the  recovery  of  it.     Fo/fourseTf  awort  T"'    "  T  *"  '''''  '^'"^  *°  ^J 

The  voice  of  O.xl  and  nature  caUs  you  to  it    i     ^"'*  ''"'^  ^'""''"^  »«  ''^''''^' 

unnatural  wars,  require  it;  and  the  public  cood  nn  ,v*„if  f  Pi-eventuig  of 
eonimend  it  to  you.  to  rescue  it  from  pre^nt^am  fuW  57  "LT  '"""^'^  '^' 
latest  posterity,  involve  the  nation  ii  bS  aTd  tZln'^iw!'''  ""^*'  ^'^  ^'^^ 
agam  settled  in  the  right  line  confusion  tiU  the  succession  be 

Lther.  the  hfst  "^/orouVnaC  to    h  X  *"  P"'*"'^  ^""''  -"^ 

relation  we  have,  whose  friendslrin  vn„  )^.  °^  Hanover,  the  remotest 

of.  and  who  will  W  tir^Lrnt  T  f"  •'"•''"  *".  ^'"^^  °"  °'"  *°  ^  ^""d 
another  interest '«  government  to  foreigners,  of  another  knguage.  of 

"  In  the  mean  time.  I  urn  readv  to  oivo  oil  +v,„  ^x   . , 

it  i.  my  unalterable  r^solutioTto^trtleW^^  ''" '^  '^^'^^"^  *»>«* 

ment.  to  preserve  every  man's  rS    ?W  ?  ^"^  "'^ '^^''' ^ 

rights  of  the  crown;  and  to^eLe  and  „S  ^'  ^f'^  ^'^/t^'y  ^''i"''"^  ^i^^  the 
in  aU  their  just  rights  and  p  iyZet  ITv  W  .T-f  *^'  '^"^^^  "^  ^^"g'-^d 
tole^tion  i  dissefters  a.  thTp'Sirt  sJiu'h^^^'fif  ^^^^  ""^  ^^  ^^^^  -'^^  » 

froI'XmTou^^eterrZWlTdt^  natm;^  affection  to  a  brother 

do  him  jtistice,  and  a.  itTin  yS^  'Z?  T"^"*  >*  T^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  to 
nations."  ^  "^  ^°''^'^'  ^  ^^^^^t  doubt  of  your  good  incU- 

Her  brotWs  letter  proceeds  with  entreating  her  to  send  to 
bm  an  efficien  agent  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between 
them,  and  concludes  thus :—  ueiween 

"  And  now.  madam,  as  you  tendpr  vmii.  ««,«  i, 
preservation  and  re-establishmenrof  our  «nT  f  "f  f  ^  ^^VW^^^^,  and  the 
welfare  of  a  brae  people  X  "reldZt^^T^^  '"^"^  ^""^^y'  *^^  «^«*y  «"<» 
have  reason  to  fear  ^ate^  who  1  Lf Ltp  '  n  ?  ''"'^',  P"*^^"*  ^^^^^^t^'  ^^ 
I  must  still  and  do  love  L  my  0^^^!  comW  ^^.^""P''*^  "^  ^^>  ^nd  whom 
way  of  composing  our  diffeScelbv  2r  ^l  *^  '"'''  ""'  ^°  *^'«  fr^^^^^ 
eff«;ts  which  wUl  make  Tboth  hmnv  iT^  ""^  '"^  ^°P«  ^^'  t^ose  good 

l^rts  of  your  life.  :^\Z'l^r^^UZ''2^:ip-  ''^  ^  *^^  '*^- 

After  reading  her  brother^s  letter,  the  queen  expressed  her- 
self  to  Buckmgham  m  terms  which  comprised  the  plain  state 
men  of  the  cause  of  his  exile.'     «  How  can  I  serve  hL   my 

ttWs'cr       '  •     "  ""'"  '"^"  "^"  *^^^  ^  papist  ";n"t 
W  this  crown  m  peace.     Why  has  the  example  of  the 

at  er  no  weight  with  the  son  ?    He  prefers  his  relig^3us  errors 

llerh     '  T'  '"^'^"^  ^^  -^^^  thanT  Welf 
^Wore,  for  his  exclusion.     He  knows  that  I  love  my  own 

fiuX!';;^rirL^^^^^^^^  *n^^^y  ^--  Anne  as  a 

*.ter  Catharine,  ^^^li  rj:^^^^^^^^^^'  ^"'  ''' 
VOL.  VIII.  J,  jg  -Be_,!cy. 
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family  better  than  any  other:  all  would  be  easy  if  he  would 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England.  Advise  hm,  to 
change  his  religion,  my  lord,  as  that  only  can  change  the 
opinions  of  mankind  in  his  favour."'  Buckingham  commu- 
nicated the  queen's  observations  to  her  brother,  whose  answer 
was  as  follows  : — 

«  I  know  xnv  Krandfathcr.  Charles  I.,  and  my  fother  too,  had  always  a  bgh 
opJonrthrj^softhcch^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^X^tS^ZSZ:^  ht  SVo^rrhLe  deviated  we^must  not 

and  as  weU  as  I  am  satisfied  "^^'J^^^;^^^^^^       ^Ir  from  me,  nor  shall  I 

refuse.  ^^ ^^''^  ^^l\^ .^f' {"^^Z  same  hberty  that  I  aUow  to  other8,-to 
Sr^t  thfit  n  Safin  rns^Lce  I  think  tL  hest.  I  may  re^nably 
Z^l  tit  Uborty'^of  conscience  for  myself  which  I  deny  to  none. 

These  letters,  however  unexceptionable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  impressed  every  one  attached  to  the  cWh  of  England 
whether  the  queen  or  her  confidants,  with  the  con>^ction,  that 
young  James  Stuart  was  as  inflexible  m  his  adherence  to 
L  religion  as  his  father  had  been.     Such  being  the  ongina 
cause  of  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from  their  hue,  while  that 
cause  remained,  reason  showed  that  all  attempts  for  restora- 
tion were  hopeless.     The  queen,  if  some  obscure  yet  probable 
historical  indications  may  be  trusted,  felt  secret  hopes  that  her 
young  sister,  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart,  might  prove  less  firm 
in  her  pr.  -fession  of  the  Boman-cathohc  creed  than  her  brother. 
In  such  supposition  she  was  utterly  mistaken;  yet  she  seems 
never  to  have  entertained  the  least  intention  of  aiding  her 
brother  or  sister^s  clahns,  if  they  refused  comphance  witti  the 
church  of  England  then  established  by  statute  law      Her  hrst 
stipulation,  as  Mesnager  is  obliged  to  confess,  was  for  the  Pro- 
sLipiurttiu  ,  75  fUo  i,n,i«P  of  Hanover.— a  stipulation 

testant  succession  of  the  house  ot  nanover,  ^ 

which  it  was  that  envoy's  object  to  dme  from  her  mmcl 
Still  it  is  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  if  the  young  prmc 
or  princess  of  the  house  of  Stuart  would  have  renounced  the 


I  M >.—""'  StiMTt  Paners.  vol.  il.pp.  223-225. 
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Koman-cathohc  religion,  their  kindred  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
would  not  have  opposed  their  elaims  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Bntam.  A  remarkable  letter  of  the  prineeas  Sophia  prove* 
this  assertion  beyond  all  dispute.'  i""vi.» 

Meantime  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whUe  his  queen  was 
earnestly  seekmg  to  negotiate  peace  in  the  secret  corners  of 
her  patace,  wag  making  almost  unopposed  incursions  into 
France,  by  erossmg  with  his  victorious  troops  the  frontier  line 
a  Boureham.  Lord  Hertford  told  David  Hume, « that  towards 
he  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  when  the  whig  ministers  were 
tamed  on   of  all  their  places  at  home,  and  the  duke  of  Marl! 
borough  st,ll  eontmued  in  the  command  of  the  army  abroad 
the  discarded  mmisters  met,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  w^ 
signed  by  lord   Somers,  lord  Townshend,  lord  Sunderlair 
and  sir  Robert  Walpole, '  desiring  the  duke  of  MariC.;„grto 
bnng  over  the  tm>ps  he  could  depend  upon;  and  that  they 
would  seize  the  queen's  person,  and  proclahn  the  elector  !{ 
Hanover  regent.'    The  duke  of  Marlborough  repUed,  that  '  It 
was  madness  to  tlunk  of  such  a  thing.""     There  were  two 
mighty  bulwarks  which  guarded  the  helpless  queen  from    ueh 
outrages.    One  was,  the  deep  alT   'ion  of  her  people  at  W 
h  other,  the  honourable  abstin     .e  foim  any  sp^ies  of  t^ 
chery  which  d>  tmgmshed  her  kindr«d  of  the  bouse  of  Han. 
over      George  I,  possessed  no  personal  qualifications  to  maVe 
^y  bio,        .er  enthusiastic  in  his  praise ;  but  who  can,  on  the 
pemsa,  ot  the  sources.of  history,  deny  him  the  credit  of  being 

LTJ  ,  ™T.  .l"^  ^™"'  "  "'^'^^  *°  '"'  transactions  with 
England  ?     It  h.^  been  shown  that  Sarah  of  Marlborough 

I'^^r  on  his  noble-minded  mother  such  terms  as  '<  fantastic 
«l«)t,  -terms  which  must  be  resolved  into  the  highest  praise 
when  the  motives  of  the  reviler  are  analyzed 
Queen  Amie's  views  of  the  term,  on  which  peace  could  be 

■S  T.  """"'"'''  *°  '  '™  ^^I-  "y  M«™^'.  when 

tat™  from  EnirWid      T  „S  n  ^     T  ? '"""  ""'  '"  '"*'•  *»P"«  "d^  «"P- 
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that  minister  withdrew  from  England  after  the  sudden  death 
of  her  uncle,  lord  Rochester.  His  death  likewise  left  the  path 
clear  to  the  advancement  of  Robert  Harley,  whom  her  ma- 
jesty raised  to  the  peerage  soon  after  his  recovery  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  knife  of  the  priest-colonel  Guiscard. 
Harley  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  received 
from  the  hands  of  her  majesty  the  most  potent  and  envied  of 
places,  being  that  of  lord  treasurer.  Some  secrets  of  the  palace 
are  revealed  by  Mesnager,  or  the  person  who  has  edited  his 
reminiscences.  The  queen  was  so  much  alarmed  when  stormy 
debates  occurred  in  parhament,  lest  any  disastrous  minority 
should  cast  her  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  Marlborough 
jimta,  that  her  ladies,  when  she  was  waiting  for  inteUigence, 
could  not  prevent  her  from  being  oppressed  by  fainting-fits.' 
Mesnager  observed  "that,  let  her  chagrin  be  ever  so  great, 
the  new  lord  treasurer,  Harley,  always  had  it  in  his  power  to 
cheer  her  by  his  representations,  and  generally  left  her  com- 
posed and  happy."  The  reaction  of  suspense  and  anxiety  in 
the  queen's  mind  from  bodily  suff'erings,  which  produced 
hysterical  afl'ections,  proved  symptomatic  of  the  failure  of  her 
already  shattered  constitution.  Soon  after  commenced  that 
series  of  perpetual  relapses  into  ill  health,  which  marks  the 
history  of  queen  Anne  from  the  autumn  of  1711  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1714. 

Dr.  Smith  was  presented  to  the  queen  about  the  close  of 
1711,  and  became  an  assiduous  attendant  at  her  court,  having 
been  deputed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  church  to  lay 
before  the  throne  of  her  majesty  their  humble  petition  for 
extending  her  bounty  of  the  first-fruits  to  that  church.  Many 
persons  attributed  the  grant,  not  to  queen  Anne,  but  to  the 
duke  of  Ormonde.  It  was  observed,  nevertheless,  that  the 
duke  denied  all  share  in  the  action.  "  He  is  the  honestest 
gentleman  alive,"  said  the  prime-minister  to  Swift ;  "  it  is  the 
queen  alone  that  did  it,  and  Ormonde  declares  she  alone 
shall  have  the  merit."''  Nearly  nine  years  had  passed  away 
before  the  established  church  in  Ireland  received  the  like 

*  Mesimger's  MiuuU»  of  Negotiation. 
3  Swift's  letter  to  archbiBhop  King,  of  Dublin.— Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xv.  p.  466, 
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ml  l^  T  .  ^  the  queen's  free  charity  on  theestabfeh- 

rescue  the  funds  from  the  hard  grasp  of  the  Marlboroush 
government  The  first-fruits  had  been^restored  to  t^3 
church  by  her  majesty  during  the  short  period  when  h  r 
Mcle  Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  her  prime-mLter 

feMjhe^whags  before  she  could  extend  her  gene^ns  pn^^::^ 

JirJ"^^"^/^,^^'^'"-''^"*  >>»»?  m»>mmended  for 
fte  d.sorgan,.ed  health  of  the  qneen,  her  bodily  strength 

eiplmts.     Her  majesty,  it  must  be  owned,  followed  the  chase 
not  only  m  a  veiy  st«,nge  equipage,  but  took  very  odd  s^,^' 
for  that  amusement    Like  queen  PM^beth,  she  hm.ted3« 
he  btong  suns  of  July,  although  the  ripened  harvest  Z 
n  the  ground.     In  the  case  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  England 
emg  ahnost  a  pastoral  ^.untiy,  and  moreover  the  royallt"s 
ta^g  of  greater  extent,  her  majesty  might  ride  as  far  as  to 
mchnafon  would  carry  her,  without  doing  much  injury  to  the 
todmg  corn ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  centmy,  a  roy/hunt  in 
the  month  of  July  must  have  carried  devaJ;tionC"  on 
every  hmifng-day.     Hence  we  find  in  the  essays  of  the  J 
centmy,  both  in  Fmnce  and  Enghmd,  the  most  pit^u^^^ '^ 
^tafons  of  the  destruction  to  cultivation  byt™  b^g 
™ted  and  templed  down  by  hunters,^  complit  that  musf 
k  mexphcable  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cruel  alterl 
ton  of  hur.tmg.8eason„  which  had  been  made  since  the  nota- 
ton  m  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendars  of  the  "  hunter's  monalh  " 
penods  mduding  autumn  and  winter,  when  corn  is  kw  fa  the 

to-Il"'in'''*The  wT  'T"/*""^  '»  ="8'"""  "y  *l>e  ^h  feeling  „f 

«-  ^  F^.,  fl„th„  than  th.-p„i,-btietrir:Lt:  rrcZ; 
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"  The  queen  was  abroad  to-day  to  hunt,"  says  Swift  in  his 
journal/  "but  finding  it  disposed  to  rain,  she  kept  in  her 
coach.  She  hunts  in  a  chaise  with  one  horse,  which  she  drives 
herself,  and  drives  furiously  like  Jehu,  and  is  a  mighty  hunter 
like  Nimrod."  A  week  afterwards  the  queen  hunted  the  stag 
through  the  meridian  heat  till  four  in  the  afternoon;  she 
drove  forty  miles  that  day,*  (August  7th,)  and  being  beyond 
her  dinner -hour,  the  board  of  green-cloth  did  not  dine  until 
the  late  hour  of  five  o'clock,  owing  to  her  majesty's  Jehu-like 
drivings.  Next  day,  the  queen  was  weU  enough  to  hold  a 
drawing-room,  "but  as  few  attended,"  observes  Swift,  "her 
majesty  sent  for  us  into  her  bedchamber,  where  we  made  our 
bows,  and  stood  about  twenty  of  us  round  the  room,,  while  she 
looked  at  us  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth,  and  once  a-minut(; 
said  two  or  three  words  to  some  that  were  nearest  to  her,  and 
then,  being  told  dinner  was  ready,  went  out.  I  dined  at  her 
majesty's  board  of  green-cloth,  by  Mr.  Scarborrow's  invita- 
tion,  who  is  in  waiting.  It  is  much  the  best  table  in  England, 
and  costs  the  queen  a  thousand  pounds  a-month  while  she  is 
at  Windsor  or  Hampton-Court,  and  is  the  only  mark  of  mag- 
nificence  or  royal  hospitahty  that  I  can  see  in  the  queen's 
household.  It  is  designed  to  entertain  foreign  ministers  and 
people  of  quality,  who  come  to  see  the  queen,  and  have  no 
place  to  dine."  The  noble  room  called  that  of  the  board  of 
green-cloth  still  remains  at  Hampton-Court,  with  the  table  on 
which  this  royal  hospitahty  was  offered. 

"  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  favourite  physician,"  continues 
the  journal, "  went  out  with  me  to  see  a  place  they  have  made 
for  a  famous  horse-race  to-morrow,  where  the  queen  will 

which  were  too  many  in  the  middle  ages,  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  the 
nobility,  and  more  intolerably  by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Louis  XVI.  bad  not 
the  good  sense  to  alter  liis  hunting-seasons ;  in  his  diary  at  the  hotel  de  Soubisc, 
there  are  constant  diurnal  notices  of  "  hunted  the  stag,"  in  the  same  destructive 
seasons  as  did  queen  Anne  and  queen  EUzabeth.  Among  the  very  few  instances 
that  can  be  brought  of  injury  offered  to  the  lower  clawses  by  the  royal  line  of 
Stuai-t,  this  summer-himting  was  the  worst.  The  revolution  of  1688  altered  it 
not,  but  exaggerated  it ;  neither  tVie  accession  of  the  kindred  line  of  Hanover. 
It  was  probably  the  love  our  good  king  George  III.  had  of  farming,  which  made 
huu  ftHil  for  the  agriculturist  j  for  the  bad  practice  can  be  traced  to  liis  times,  and 
fi"-tber.  !  .Tr,r.vr,s1  to  HM]r.  .Tulv  ?,Ut.  1711.  *  Ibid. 
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come.   We  overtook  Miss  Forester,  one  of  her  majesty's  maids 
of  honour  on  her  palfrey,  taking  the  air:  we  made  her  go 
along  with  us.     The  queen  passed  us  coming  back,  and  Miss 
Forester  stood  by  the  road  side  like  us,  4h  h^  hat  off 
while  her  majesty  went  by."     This  was  an  affectation  of  Miss 
lorester's,  which  she  supposed  was  in  unison  with  her  ridincr. 
habit,  for  the  maid  of  honour  wore  that  dress  which  the  Spec- 
tator  soon  after  made  unpopular.     Swift  seems  to  have  taken 
a  dishke  to  the  courtly  beUe  for  no  other  reason,  for  he  adds. 
I  did  not  hke  her,  though  she  be  a  toast,  and  was  dressed 
bke  a  man,--that  is,  in  the  riding-habit  of  the  time  of  queen 
Anne    which    comprised   hat,  coat,   waistcoat,  periwig,  and 
omvat  one  flowmg  garment  being  the  only  variation  from  a 
complete  cavaher's  garb. 

The  queen  went  to  the  races,  which  were  probably  held  at 
Ascot,  only  at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  the  modem 
arrangement     The  Sunday  afterwards  the  queen  held  a  draw- 
mg-room,  after  she  had  been  at  chm-ch.     One  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Wmdsor,  lord  WiUoughby  de  Broke,  who  attended 
queen  Anne  s  reception,  had  inherited  a  peerage ;  it  was  noticed 
that  he  would  sit  m  the  house  of  lords  with  his  clergyman^s 
gown  on.     In  the  days  of  queen  Amie,  no  clergyman  ever 
appeared  m  the  street,  or  in  his  own  house  when  dressed  for 
the  day,  without  the  black  gown,  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  at  present  preach.     It  was  their  every-day  garment  then, 
and  for  half  a  century  afterwards.     Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  driving  herself  many  miles  when  hmiting 
in  July  and  August,  queen  Anne  was  laid  up  with  the  gout  in 
the  middle  of  the  latter  month.     About  the  same  time  she 

DvJrfTn  ?  *  """"^  fine  portrait  at  Ham-house  of  a  most  beautiful  countess  of 
Dysart.  contemporary  with  this  era,  or  a  little  later.     She  wears  a  smaSr^pLi 

^d^TeTinsvirTV^^^^^^ 

guiu  lace,  tne  point  stuck  full  m   front  over  a  whi*^   nowdered   Inno-  flnw;„™ 

Z'L;"„:""'.sr!i  ""^"n "  r^ "  '"^  •'^'^"'  •*-^'- 

man  a  nvery-coat ;  a  flapped  waistcoat,  and  a  habit-netfimat     Sh"  i^old-  -  -^»— 
»hip  or  a  very  maaimh  species.  '  ~   '  "       "  "^"o"* 
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01  iered  20,000/.  to  be  paid  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Marl- 
borough  palace  at  Woodstock,  supposed  to  be  as  a  reward  for 
one  of  the  brilliant  successes  with  which  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  was  pursuing  the  very  war  her  majesty  was  intensely 
desu-ous  of  concluding.  The  queen  had  had  lord  Jersey  named 
one  of  her  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  very  day  before 
the  demise'  of  that  noble,  which  occurred  in  the  beginning 
of  August.  He  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  action  by  a 
death  as  sudden  as  that  of  her  uncle  Rochester,  whom  he  sur- 
vived but  a  few  weeks.  After  the  decease  of  these  experienced 
statesmen,  the  Jacobite  interest  about  the  queen  was  only  sup- 
ported  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  a  few  ladies.  Her 
majesty  placed  the  privy-seal,  vacant  by  his  demise,  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Robinson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol. 

The  queen  continued  ill  with  the  gout  through  August. 
She  did  not  come  to  St.  George's  chapel,  or  stir  from  her 
bed :  she  received  the  sacrament  there,  for  she  always  com- 
municated the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.  Her  majesty  was 
unable  to  quit  her  bedchamber  as  late  as  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber.  Her  receptions  took  place  within  it,  the  company,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Swift,  being  introduced  while  she  was  seated  in 
her  arm-chair ;  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  those  only  could 
see  her  majesty  who  were  in  the  circle  next  to  her  bed." 

The  first  important  steps  taken  by  the  queen  for  the  foun- 
dation  of  peace  were  revealed  rather  prematurely.  Matthew 
Prior,  the  poet,  had  been  despatched  to  France,  to  confer  in 
secret  negotiation  concerning  the  claims  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 
the  arrears  of  her  dower ;  likewise  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  chevaUer  de  St.  George.  The  official  who  went  by  the 
designation  of  the  "  whig  spy,  Mackey,"  held  a  place  in  the 
customs  at  Dover  and  Deal :  he  seized  the  envoy  on  his  re- 
turn, under  pretence  of  duty,  and  detained  him  prisoner  until 
his  errand  was  well  known  to  the  whole  of  England.  The 
mission  of  Prior  was  followed  by  the  return  of  the  secret 

»  He  hud  been  lord  chamberlain  to  William  and  Mary,  and  held  office  when 
William  died.  He  was  lord  chamlwrlain  to  queen  Anne  till  1704,  when  he  went 
out  witli  the  tories.     Sec  Collins'  Peerage. 

*  Switt's  Diary,  and  Journal  to  Stella,  Sept.  1711. 
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envoys  of  France,  who  soon  made  their  appearance  in  the 
mtenor  of  the  queen's  palace,  and  in  the  domestic  circles  of 
her  mmisters.' 

The  queen  being  recovered,  had  frequent  parties  of  cards 
and  dancmg  durmg  her  stay  at  Wmdsor.  One  of  her  nobles 
lord  Lanesborough,  who  always  got  rid  of  his  fits  of  the  gout 
by  elaborate  curvets  and  caperings,  strongly  recommended  the 
same  regimen  to  her  majesty,  despite  of  her  increasing  cor- 
pulence  and  infirmities;  but  queen  Anne  had  relinquished 
dancing  thirty  years  earlier  than  did  queen  Elizabeth.  Pope 
has  however,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  adviser,  if  not 
of  the  advice,  in  this  line  :— 

"See  honest  Lanesboi-ough  dancing  with  the  gout." 

Mrs.  Masham  had  been  forced  to  rehnquish  her  close  at- 
tendance  on  the  queen,  on  account  of  her  accouchement  •  in 
consequence  of  her  absence,  the  new  ministry  became  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  advances  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  made 
in  her  majest/s  favour.     Dr.  Swift  was  at  this  time  in  close 
attendance  on  the  queen's  ministers  at  Windsor,  writing  up 
the  tones,  and  writing  down  the  whigs.     Dr.  Arbuthnot  con- 
cocted  with  him  a  jeu  d'esprit,  that  was  more  likely  to  give 
offence  to  queen  Anne  than  any  thing  they  could  have  con- 
tnved  for  that  purpose.     '^Arbuthnot,''  says  Swift,  "made 
me  chaw  up  a  sham  subscription  for  a  book,  called  '  A  History 
of  the  Maids  of  Honour  since  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  showing 
they  make  the  best  Wives;   with  a  hst  of  all  the  maids  of 
honour  smce,'  &c. ;  to  pay  a  crown  down,  and  another  crown 
on  dehveiy  of  the  book,  according  to  the  common  forms  of 
these  things.    We  got  a  friend  to  write  it  out  fair,  because  my 
hand  18  known,  and  sent  it  to  the  maids  of  honour  when  thev 
came  to  supper.     It  wiU  be  a  good  court  jest,  and  the  queen 
will  certamly  have  it."     More  merry  than  wise,  perhaps.     If 
the  dauntless  dean'  had  not  remembered,  yet  the  beloved 
physician,  Arbuthnot,  might  have  recollected,  that  queen  Anne 
and  her  sister,  Mary  II.,  were  the  daughters  of  a  lady  who  had 


5  TT- 


*  Swift's  Journal  to  Siolla;  Scott's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
ewwds*  ''PP^^*^^  ^  i^^  *J«i"ery  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  tiU  more  than  a 
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been  a  maid  of  honour ;  and  that  the  queen  might  feel  more 
alarm  than  pleasure  at  the  proposed  series  of  biographies. 
Neither  Swift  nor  his  coadjutor  knew  more  on  the  subject 
than  that  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Katharine  Howard 
had  been  maids  of  honour ;  had  they  known  that  the  mother 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  daughter  to  a  queen  who  had  once  been 
maid  of  honour  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  perhaps  these  doughty 
biographers  would  not  have  limited  their  undertaking  to  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII. 

Queen  Anne  ratified  her  consent  to  enter  into  preUminaries 
of  peace  at  Windsor-castle,  October  8,  1711.     At  supper,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  her  majesty  pubUcly  mentioned 
"  that  she  had  agreed  to  treat  with  France ;  and  that  she  did 
not  doul^t  but  that,  in  a.  little  time,  she  should  be  able  to 
announce  to  her  people  that  which  she  had  so  long  desired 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  a  general  peace  for  Europe."     The 
.  secretary  of  state,  St.  John,  entertained,  at  his  apartments  in 
Windsor-castle,  ^, small  party,  consisting  of  Prior,  Swift,  "the 
two  private  ministers  from  France,  and  a  French  priest,  whose 
names  I  know  not,"  adds  Swift,  "but  they  have  come  about 
the   peace.     The  names  Mr.  secretary  called  them  were,  I 
suppose,  feigned  j  they  were  good,  rational  men."    They  were, 
in  reality,  M.  Mesnager,  with  whom  was  now  associated  in 
the  treatv  ^he  infamous  profligate,  abbe  Dubois,  tutor  to  the 
young  d      .  of  Orleans ;  by  the  priest.  Swift  meant  the  abbe 
Gualtier,  ex-chaplain  to  the  imperial  embassy  in  London,  who 
had  negotiated  the  arrival  of  the  other  two.     "  The  queen  is 
in  a  mighty  good  humour,"  wrote  Swift,  "  and  all  this  news 
is  a  particular  secret."'     It  was  not  Hkely  to  remain  so  when 
he  wrote  eveiy  particular  he  could  glean,  and  transmitted  it 
by  the  post  to  Ireland.     The  queen's  hopes  and  fears  con- 
ceming  peace,  and  the  satisfaction  at  the  prospects  the  en- 
voys gave  her,  were  all  detailed  in  this  journal.'-^ 

Windsor-castle  was  the  scene  of  the  pubUc  presentation  of 
the  envoys  from  France  to  queen  Anne :  they  had  afterwards 
apartments  assigned  them  at  Hampton-Court,  whither  her 

J  Jourual  to  SUiUa;  Scottr's  Swift,  p.  371. 
»  Wliich,  however,  minutely  identifies  the  ambassades  of  Mesnager. 
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majesty  came  to  reside,  as  the  darkening  days  made  journeys 
to  Wmdsor  difficult  to  her  ministers.     Here,  report  said,  the 
queen  was  afflicted  with  two  or  three  pohtical  fits  of  the  gout, 
in  order  to   secure  that  retirement  for  their  difficult   and 
deUcate  mission,  which  the  usual  routine  of  regal  life  could 
scarcely  permit.     It  was  part  of  the  business  of  Mesnager 
to  propose  to  the  queen  certain  arrangements,  whereby  the 
chevalier  St.  George,  her  brother,  should  wink  at  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  title  by  the  king  of  France,  and  should  retire 
peaceably  to  some  neighbouring  prince's  dominions,  provided 
he  were  not  molested  there  by  his  powerful  sister,  or  rather 
by  her  nominal  power.'    Mesnager  was  charged  by  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  had  thus  smoothed  the  way  for  peace,  to  assail  queen 
Anne  by  every  means  which  could  melt  her  heart  towards 
the  distresses  of  her  own  family,  and  pave  the  way  for  their 
restoration.     If  it  be  any  merit  in  queen  Anne's  character,  it 
must  be  OT\Tied  that  she  did  not,  either  pubhcly  or  privately, 
give  encouragement  to  these  envoys  on  any^  other  basis  than 
merely  the  restoration  of  peace  to  her  miserable  and  bankrupt 
population;   and   that  if  she  were  wiUing  that  her  brother 
should  succeed  her,  it  was  on  the  old  condition,  that  he  em- 
hiaced  the  estabUshed  rehgion  of  the  c>urch  of  England.    All 
queen  Anne's  practical  Jacobitism  was  comprised  in  her  secret 
and  very  tardy  admission  (not  acknowledgment)  to  the  envoys, 
that  he  was  her  brother,— not  that  she  avowed  her  share  in 
the  vile  intrigue  ihat  denied  his  being  the  son  of  his  own 
mother;    her  ultimatum  of  Jacobitism  was  now  and  then 
speaking  of  him,  in  private,  as  if  consanguinity  existed  between 
them. 

And  here  the  historical  question  again  arises,— did  France 
ever  sincerely  mean  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  ?  Never, 
must  be  the  answer  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  sources 
of  history,  not  by  contemplating  isolated  fractions,  indicative 
of  kindly  private  feeling  in  this  king  or  that  queen,  but  by 
comparing  the  conduct  of  that  nation  since  their  great  king 
Henry  IV.  saw,  with  the  jealous  eyes  of  long-sighted  genius, 

-orey  and  Prior's  Despatches,  quoted  lu  the  aot«s  of  Paii.  History  of  Queea 
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the  mighty  results  of  the  peaceable  union  of  the  British  islands 
under  one  sovereign.^     Since  that  hour  the  French  had,  by 
means  of  calumny  and  bribery,  nursed  civil  and  rehgious  wars, 
that  had  made  each  hneal  heir  of  Great  Britain  for  nearly 
a  century,  by  turns,  a  wretched  supphant  at  the  throne  of 
France;    and  as  surely  as   Richeheu  bribed  the  rebels  of 
Charles  I.  into  civil  war,  or  as  Barillon  bribed  the  patnot 
revolutionists,  Sidney  and  Hampden,  into  tearing  the  vitals  of 
their  coimtry  by  concocting  fictitious  plots,  were  the  envoys 
of  France  sent  to  gain  peace,  but  never  to  restore  any  family 
peace  to  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.     Louis  XIV.  was  aged, 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  might  possibly  have 
attained  the  wisdom  to  perceive  the  utter  uselessness  of  all 
the  wicked  wars  and  intrigues  which  had  spread  unutterable 
misery  over  France  and  England;  but  even  if  he  were  sincere 
in  his  instructions  to  Mesnager,  the  appointment  of  Dubois 
as  a  coadjutor  in  the  mission  of  that  envoy  proves  that  there 
was  a  power  behind  his  despotic  throne  by  far  too  mighty  for 
him.     Dubois  had  been  the  governor,  and  was  the  ruler, 
body  and  soul,  of  the  future  regent  of  France,— the  profligate 
Orleans.     Neither  the  church  of  Home  nor  the  church  of 
England  were  aught  to  teacher  or  pupil.     Like  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  their  blows  were  aimed  at  Christianity  in  general. 
The  ascetic  devotion  of  the  unfortunate  James  Stuart  accord- 
ing  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  or  the  worsliip  of  his  sister  Ann^ 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  reformed  church  of  England, 
were  equally  scorned  by  men,  whose  by-word,  in  terms  too 
atrocious  for  repetition,  was  to  crush  Christianity  under  every 

form. 

When  all  parties  were  agitated  with  the  discussion  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  Hbels  flew  about  as  thickly,  according 
to  Mesnager's  expression,  "  as  musket-balls  on  a  battle-field." 
The  queen,  at  such  a  period  of  excitement,  was  obliged  to 
take  some  precautionary  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  at  home.    Among  others,  she  issued  an  order  of  council 

»  No  other  inference  can  he  drawn  from  the  malicious  and  calumnious  series 
of  French  arabassades  which  occur  from  the  Wicession  of  James  I.  to  the  tall  ot 
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forbidding  the  usual  procession  and  bonfires  on  "  queen  Bess's 
day/'  the  council  having  intelligence  that  the  London  'pren- 
tices in  the  whig  interest  had  prepared  the  effigies  of  all  her 
ministers  of  state,  dressed  in  their  usual  costume,  as  a  holo- 
caust at  the  base  of  queen  Elizabeth's  statue  near  Temple-bar. 
The  leaders  of  the  opposition  hired  Tom  D'Urfey  to  write  a 
lyric  «  n  the  occasion,  and  as  all  parties  affected  great  personal 
devotion  to  the  queen,  she  was  represented  as  a  victim  in  the 
hands  of  the  triumphant  faction,  just  as  she  had  been  in  those 
of  the  family  junta.  The  refrain  of  "  Save  the  queen  !  save 
the  queen !"  was  meant  to  excite  her  loyal  commonalty  to 
snatch  Anne,  cheir  beloved  mistress,  from  the  clutches  of  the 
tories.  One  verse  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  to  show  the 
temper  of  the  times  : — 

"  Methor^ht  queen  Bess  arose — ' 

Save  the  queen !  save  the  queen ! 
From  mansion  of  repose, — 

Save  the  queen !  save  the  queen ! 
The  genius  of  our  land 
Came  too  at  her  command, — 

Save  the  queen !  save  the  queen ! " 

Few  persons  can  realize,  in  these  times,  that  an  uproar  could 
occur  among  a  grown-up  nation  relative  to  the  burning  of  a 
parcel  of  great  dolls.  The  story  went  that  there  were  forty 
puppets  prepared  for  the  flaming  pile,  and  that  they  had  cost 
1000/.  Dr.  Swift  went  to  see  them,  after  they  were  captured, 
and  declared  the  whole  group  did  not  cost  forty  pounds. 
There  was  his  sable  majesty,  provided  with  a  mask  by  way  of 
a  face,  supposed  to  resemble  the  prime-minister,  the  pope  on 
his  right  hand,  the  pretender  on  his  left,  dressed  in  a  blue 
cloth  coat,  with  tinsel  lace,  and  a  white  feather  made  with  cut 
paper ;  also  the  figures  of  four  cardinals,  four  iesuits,  and  four 
Franciscan  friars,  all  assembled  round  a  mighty  cross,  eighteen 
feet  in  height."  ^ 

The  queen  had  removed  from  Windsor-castle  to  Hampton- 
Court  in  October :  here  she  had  another  long  fit  of  gout, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  pohtical  one,  in  order  to  screen 
her  frequent  interviews  with  the   French  plenipotentiaries. 


'  D'Urfey's  Poems. 


»  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 
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Ijord  Oxford  had  likewise  a  long  illness :  lie  sbu*  Mmself  up 
with  his  royal  mistress  at  Hampton-Court,  and  was  invisible 
to  all  the  world.  When  the  treaty  was  nearly  perfected,  the 
prime-minister  recovered  his  health  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions. While  he  was  absent  from  Hampton-Coiui,  queen  Anne 
addressed  to  him  the  follomng  characteristic  epistle : — 

"Nov.  y*  ifi'^mi." 
"  I  am  very  f^tul  to  hear  from  those  that  you  saw  yesterday,  that  you  are  so 
much  recovered ;  I  pray  Ood  iK."rfect  your  baalth,  and  confirm  it  for  many,  many 
years.     I  thank  you  for  puling  me  in  mind  of  having  a  fast  hear,  and  in  Scot- 
land, w'!''  i  think  is  so  right,  that  1  intend  to  mention  it  either  to-morrow  or  at 
y*  next  cabinet.     1  have  talked  w""  l"*  chamberlain  [Shrewsbui^]  about  several 
things  this  afternoon,  and  at  present  he  seer  is  to  me  to  be  in  good  hmuour ; 
what  he  means  by  the  D.  of  Somerset  working  apainst  him  I  can't  toll,  for  he 
has  not  named  liim  to  me  a  great  while.     I  gave  lord  Dartmouth  to-day  the 
names  for  the  council  of  trade  and  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  he  tells  me  hu 
has  order'd  the  warrant' to  be  filled  up.     I  find  he  has  not  prepared  any  instruc- 
tions for  l-"  Peterborow,  fearing  he  would  do  more  hurt  than  good  at  Turin ;  l'> 
Dartmouth  proposed  to  mo  the  sending  him  tu  Venice.     I  think  he  should  be 
sent  somewhere,  for  1  fear,  if  he  comes  home  while  the  parliament  is  sitting,  he 
will  be  very  troublesome.     M'  secretary  often  mentions  that  great  care  should  he 
taken  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover,  but  never  has  proposed  any  body  to 
be  sent  to  either ;  if  Britttun  bo  thought  proper  for  such  an  employment,  I  am 
very  willing  to  part  w"'  him,  only  desire  he  may  not  be  sent  to  Hanover.    I 
believe  duke  Hamilton  may  do  very  well  for  Vienna,  but  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  come  to  any  resolution  about  it  when  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you. 
You  propose  my  giving  M'  Prior  some  inferiour  character;  what  that  can  be  I 
don't  know,  for  I  doubt  his  birth  will  not  entitle  him  to  that  of  envoy,  and  the 
secretaiy  of  the  embassy  is  filled ;  if  there  be  any  other  you  can  think  of  that  is 
fit  for  him,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.     I  leave*  it  to  you  to  recommend  some- 
body for  the  master  of  the  Mint  in  Scotland,  for  I  have  none  in  my  thoughts  at 
present  to  give  it  to.     I  intend,  an  it  please  Ood,  to  be  in  town  the  middle  of 
the  next  week,  if  the  parliament  can  meet  on  the  ("^y  appoint^,  or  else  I  should 
be  glad  to  stay  a  week  longer  hear,  unless  you  think  my  being  at  S'  James's  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  huisnes.     Pray  turn  it  in  your  thoughts  who  will  be 
proper  to  putt  into  the  commission  for  executing  the  ofiice  of  privy-seal  during 
my  lord's  absence,  and  believe  me,  w""  all  sincerity, 

"  Your  very  affectionate /re<»<i, 

*  "  Annt!,  R." 

Endorsed—"  The  Qu.  to  my  L"  Oxford,  Nov.  16'^  1711." 

The  queen  was  right  in  her  suggestions :  lord  Strafford  refused 
to  have  his  name  publicly  associated  with  Prior,  not  perhaps 
on  account  of  his  low  birth,  although  every  one  was  exclaim- 
ing against  the  nobleman's  insane  pride  on  that  account. 
There  are,  however,  indications  of  servile  baseness  in  Pric's 
previous  career,  which  show  him  ready  to  truckle  to  any  paity 

»  Lansdowne  MSS.  1236,  p.  253. 
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or  prrson  willing  to  take  himself  and  his  pen  at  a  valuation.' 
No  one  can  greatly  blame  Strafford  as  a  gentleman,— to  say 
nothmg  of  his  nobility,— for  eschewing  such  partnership.  Her 
majesty  was,  notwithstanding,  so  well  pleased  with  Prior's 
labours  in  the  embassy,  that  she  herself  requested  that  he 
might  be  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  the 
customs. 

The  queen  sent  a  request  to  her  kinswoman,  the  electress 
Sophia,  to  assist  her  in  proifioting  the  peace  of  Europe;  that 
prmcess  answered  in  a  letter,  by  which  it  appears  that  she 
was  pleased  at  the  invitation.     At  the  same  time  queen  Anne 
sent  a  present  to  her  god-daughter,  the  princess  Anne  of 
Hanover,  eldest  daughter  of  the  hereditary  prince  and  prin- 
cess,  (afterwards  George  II.  of  Great  Britain  and  his  queen- 
consort).      The  electress   Sophia,  the  great-grandmother  of 
the  mfant,  alludes  to  both  queen  Anne^s  messages  in  her 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  then  secretary  of  state  No- 
vember  11,  1711  :  "  Earl  Rivers  has  brought  a  present  to  the 
queen's  god-daughter  as  an  honourable  mark  of  her  favours 
which  are  infinitely  esteemed.     I  would  not,  however,  give 
myparchme-J  for  it,  since  that  will  be  an  everlasting  menu- 
ment  in  the  archives  of  Hanover,  and  the  present  of  the  httle 
princess  will  go,  when  she  is  grown  un,  into  another  family.'" 
The  electress,  by  "the  ,  archment,"  meant  the  commission  by 
which  queen  Anne  empowered  her  to  aid  the  restoration  of 
peace,— an  office  which  Sophia  undertakes  as  an  honour,  but 
mildly  points  out  some  inconsistency  in  English  poHtics,  which 
very  recently  breathed  of  nothing  but  war.     Not   a  word 
occurs  of  jealousy  regarding  any  tendency  the  queen  might 
have  towards  her  brother;  all  the  suspicions  that  Anne  ex- 
pressed against  her  kinswoman  Sophia  and  her  son,  were  met 
with  the  patient  rectitude  of  honourable  intentions.     Neither 
does  there  exist  any  document,  yet  discovered,  which  proves 
that  either  mother  or  son  s^verved  from  the  straightforward 
course  they  had  prescribed  for  themselves ;  this  was,  to  treat 

'  Prior,  at  this  time,  was  a  Jacobite;  but  his  letters,  as  quoted  by  su-  Henry 
EUis.  Camden  bociety,  when  att^eheJ  to  the  English  legation  at  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  are  odious  specimens  of  time-serving.  p^  "^  "i , 

-  Hancver  Papers,  Macpherson  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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their  unfortunate  kinsman,  young  James  Stuart,  as  the  legiti- 
mate  son  of  the  elder  royal  line,  giving  him  full  time  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  persisted  in  his  repudiation  of  the 
creed  of  the  church  of  England  as  his  profession  of  faith,  in 
which  case  only  the  family  of  Hanover  meant  to  accept  the 
offered  island-empire.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Orange  poU- 
ticians  lamented  their  ha-d  fate,  that  there  was  no  hero  of 
Nassau  now  to  come  with  an  invading  ai-my  to  pluck  down 
the  (lueen  for  the  pubhc  good.     "There  was  no  prince  of 
Orange  to  be  found,"  says  one  of  liis  admiring  contempo- 
raries;' "neither  could  they  depend  on  the  elector  of  Han- 
over [afterwards  George  I.]  from  the  moment  he  refused  his 
son  [afterwards  George  II.]  leave  to  go  over  into  England, 
which  was  a  matter  of  great  affliction  to  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  the  revolution  in  Great  Britain."     The  honourable 
conduct  of  Sophia  and  her  son  thus  disappointed  their  most 
violent  partisans,  at  the  same  tin  e  that  every  temptation  was 
offered  by  their  own  party  to  gratify  the  ambition  oi  a  sove- 
reign, who  had  as  much  passion  for  military  distinction  as  any 
of  his  contemporaries. 

George  of  Hanover  received  invitations  from  parliament, 
and  even  publicly  from  the  queen  herself,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  army,  of  which  the  common  course  of 
events  showed  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  must  soon  be 
deprived.  The  princess  Sophia  and  the  elector  took  more 
ti'ouble  to  ascertain  the  private  wishes  of  Anne  on  this  point, 
than  less  honourable  princes  would  have  done  to  thwart  them ; 
and  finding  that  such  a  proceeding  would  embarrass  her  govern- 
ment,  declined  the  offer.  Every  branch  of  their  family  acted 
in  coincidence  with  the  hue  of  conduct  their  noble  ancestress, 
Sophia,  had  prescribed  to  herself  and  them.  When  the  only 
sister  of  George  II.  married  the  hereditary  prince  of  Prussia,^ 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  came  to  the  Hague.  They  long 
lingered  on  the  shores  opposite  to  England,  and  by  their  cor- 
respondence with  queen  Ajine,'  plainly  intimated  how  accept- 

»  Cunningliam'B  History  of  Great  Britiiin,  book  xv. 

'  Father  aud  mother  of  Fredoric  the  Great. 

3  Beyer's  Amiabs  of  Queen  Anne. 
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able  an  invitation  to  her  court  would  Imve  been.  The  nun  ber  of 
Protestant  heirs-male  of  the  house  of  Hanover  might  have  ob- 
viatcd  all  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  queen  Anne  regarding  any 
ambitious  designs  of  the  young  bride  of  Prussia,  whose  natural 
desire  to  see  the  country  af  her  ancestors  met  with  no  eucou 
ragement  from  the  queen  of  Great  Britain ;  therefore,  neither 
the  princess  of  Prussia  nor  her  spouse  attempted  to  intrude 
on  their  royal  kinswoman,  although  they  weU  knew  that  there 
was  a  large  and  clamorous  party,  who  would  have  welcomed 
them  despite  of  the  queen,  and  forced  her,  notwithstanding  her 
reluctance,  to  pay  them  every  attention  consonant  with  their 
rank  and  relationship  to  her  family.    The  circumstance  which 
renders  the  honourable  conduct  of  the   Hanoverian  princes 
the  more  estimable  is,  that  it  was  dictated  by  rectitude  of 
mind   and  princi-^.c.  ...  d  not  by  pai-tiality  and  friendship  to 
queen  Anne,  whjse  worrying  suspicions  and  hcstde  jealousy 
throughout  her  lii'    aud    eign  were  enough  to  provoke  the 
uijury  she  expected  from  ner  kinswoman  Sophia.     Traces  of 
indignant  feeling  now  and  then  appear  in  the  letters  of  Sophia 
to  Anne,  but  not  to  Anne^s  enemies ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  whig  historian,  Cunningham,  previously  quoted,  proves  (as 
well  as  the  abuse  of  the  duchess  of  Mai-lborough)  that  this 
abstinence  from  intrigue  gained  Sophia  and  her  son  nothing 
but  ill-will  and  scoffing  reflections  from  the  leaders  of  the 
party  who  tendered  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  them.  But 
theu'  political  honesty  must  have  had  its  weight  mth  the 
great  body  of  the  British  people,  and  it  was,  after  aU,  the 
best  policy :  it  ultimately  render(xl  their  hne  1  ag  aud  pros- 
perous in  the  land,— aud  so  may  it  continue  ! 

Attempts  to  induce  the  queen  to  the  repeal  of  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  were  made  by  Scotchmen  of 
all  pai'ties,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  among  them  to  send 
up  a  petition  against  it  to  the  queen,  with  whom  the  deputies 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  personal  discussion.  Lockhai-t's  words 
are  remarkably  naive  on  the  subject.  "  We  set  out,^^  he  says, 
"to  Kmgshitoun,  [Kensington,]  where  the  queen  then  wasj 
and  though  we  made  what  haste  we  could,  tlie  eari  of  Oxford' 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  our  design,  was  got'before 
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US  with  the  queen.     Coining  out  of  the  presence  as  we  were 
admitted,  he  told  us  '  he  understood  our  errand,  and  the  queen 
^as  prepared  to  give  us  an  answer/    Being  introduced  to   he 
queen,  the  duke  of  Argyle  laid  open  to  her  majesty    the 
Lny  fatal  consequences  of  the  Union,  and  the  bad   rea^ment 
the  Scots  had  received  in  the  matter  of  the  malt-tax.      When 
the  queen  had  listened,  or  seemed  to  hsten  to  the  speech  of 
the  whiK  duke,  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Marr  addressed  her  with 
an  harangue  on  the  same  subject.     The  repty  of  her  majesty 
was  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.     « I  am  sorry,    said 
her  maiesty,^  "that  the   Scots  believe  they  have  reason  to 
complain;  but  I  am  of  opinion  they  drive  their  resentment 
too  far.     I  wish  they  may  not  repent  it."     The  deputation, 
composed  of  wliig,  tory,  and  Jacobite  individuals,  withdrew 

The  queen,  on  the   7th  of  December,  1711,  opened  her 
second  sessions  of  the  united  parliament  of  Great  Bntain.     It 
was,  at  that  time,  above  a  year  since  her  majesty  had  though 
fit  to  put  the  great  offices  of  state  and  of  her  own  household 
m  other  hands  than  the  famUy  knot   of  the  Marlborough 
alliance ;  yet  three  discontented  whig  lords  were  still  left 
by  the  queen  in  possession  of  their  high  places.    The  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  general  in  chief,  the  duke  of  Somerset  mas- 
ter  of  the  horse,  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley  treasurer  ot  her 
household ;  and  many  subordinates  of  their  party  remamed  m 
office '    The  royal  speech  was  an  extraordinaiy  one,  and  seems, 
in  ftict,to  have  emanated  from  the  queen's  well-known  desire 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe.     "  Notwithstanding,^   said  her 
maiesty,  from  the  throne,  "  the  arts  of  those  who  dehght  m 
war   bo^h  thne  and  place  are  appointed  for  the  opcnmg  a 
treaty  for  a  general  pq^ce.-     The  speech  produced  the  most 
extraordinary  discussions  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  as  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  generally  supposed  to  be  pointed  at 
in  it,  the  queen  being  in  her  private  box  a  few  nights  after- 
wards,  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm  debate,  suddenly  appealed 

>  Lockhart  of  Carnwath's  Papers. 
»  McHnagcr's  Minutes  of  Negotiation,  collated  wiiii  Toone's  Chronology,  vol.  i. 
p.  410.  »  Ibid.,  where  an  abstract  may  be  seen. 
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to  her  majesty  to  exonerate  him/  which  threw  her  into  the 
greatest  embarrassment.  Yet  the  word  at  that  time  went 
among  the   tory  ministry,  that  the   queen    -  had  betrayed 

T.r.  1  7^"  '.'^^'*'^  *^^*  '^^  "  ^^d  "^^^y  conferences 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  after  his  return  from  his 
"campaign,  and  that  the  peace  was  lost."* 

There  exists  a  view  of  the  internal  movements  of  the  palace 
at  this  mce  cnsis,  sketched  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Swift '  «  I 
went"  he  says,  "immediately  to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  meeting 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  [the  queen's  favourite  physician,]  we  went 
together  to  St.  James's.  Mrs.  Masham  was  just  come  from 
waiting  on  the  queen  at  dinner,  nd  was  going  to  her  own. 
She  had  heard  nothing  of  the  thing  having  gone  against  us," 
meamng  an  adverse  majority  in  the  house  of  lords.^    It  seems 

that  the  lord  treasurer  [Harley  earl  of  Oxford]  had  been  so 
negligent,  that  he  was  absent  ^hen  the  question  was  put  in 
the  house,  conversing  with  the  queen,  as  if  nothing  of  mo- 
ment  was  on  the  tapis."  Swift,  on  this,  ventured  one  of  his 
bold  remarks :  « I  immediately  told  Mrs.  Masham,  that  either 
she  and  lord  treasurer  had  joined  with  the  queen  to  betray 
us,  or  that  they  two  were  betrayed  by  the  queen.  Mrs 
Masham  protested  it  was  not  Harley,  and  I  believed  her,  for 
she  gave  me  some  lights  to  suspect  that  the  queen  is  changed. 
Yesterday,  when  the  queen  was  going  from  the  house  of  lords 
where  she  sat  to  hear  the  debate,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  as 
lord  chamberlain,  asked  her  majesty,  '  Whether  he  or  the 
great-chamberlain,  Lindsay,  ought  to  lead  her  out?'  The 
queen  answered  him,  very  shor.i,  '  Neither  of  you ;'  and  -ave 
her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Tvho  was  louder  than'kny 
one  m  the  house  of  lords  for  the  clause  against  peace.  Mrs 
Masham  gave  me  one  or  two  instances  of  this  sort,  -nich 
convmced  me  that  the  queen  is  false,  or  at  least  very  much 
wavermg.     ^he   begged  us  to   stay,  because  lord  treasurer 

'  His  spcechMH  quoted  in  Mr.  Alison's  rooent'.y  published  Military  Life  of 

M  rllmvough,  where  our  readers  will  find  the  political  history  of  the  em  Med 

with  that  great  writer's  usual  ability.  »«  i-ia  ueioiieu 

'  Swift's  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  v.  pp.  19, 20,  and  Journal,  439.41, 

-  bwirt  8  Journal,  December  1711,  in  many  passages. 

1  .  ■•  Ibid.,  December  8,  pp.  439-441. 
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™„ia  caU,  and  we  all  resolved  to  fall  on  hxm  about  hs  negb- 
!en  e  in  ^ot  securing  a  majority.  He  eame,  and  appeared  m 
S  hnmour,  a,  usual ;  but  we  thought  h>s  eountenauce  was 
much  cast  down.  I  rallied  him,  and  desned  him  to  give  me 
Tislff  vth  he  did."  By  this  practical  joke  it  is  apparent 
tliat  the  important  possessors  of  eourt-offiees,  designated  by 
"ands'carried'such  insignia  about  with  them,  even  to 

*'V^n*Sw»  \ad  seized  the  lord  treasurer's  wand,  he  said, 
«  Ifl  could  but  be  secured  in  possession  of  this  for  one  week, 
I  woud  set  all  to  rights."'-"  How f"  asked  the  premier. 
"  I  would  immediately  tu^  out  Marlborough     -  t-^^gh- 
ters   the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  lord  Cholmon- 
deW"  replied  Swift.     Dr.  Aibuthnot  asked  the  premier, 
"Ho  V  he  came  not  to  secure  a  majority  ?"    He  could  answer 
nottog  but  "that  he  eould  not  help  it,  i^  people  would  he 
^d  Wear."-"  A  poor  answer,"  observes  his  impatien  audi- 
tor    Swift,  "  for  so  great  a  minister."     ^e  premier  added  a 
Station  in  allusion  to  the  sovereign,  "The  hearts  o   kmgs 
^e  unsearchable."     However,  he  went  home,  cal  ed  for  a 
Z  of  court-placcs,  and  marked  every  one^or  -H-- 
had  voted  against  his    government.     Swift  flm.hes  J  te 
beean  with  the  assertion,  "  The  queen  is  false.        Horn 
conricion  he  was  persuaded,  the  following  day  by  he    ™- 
iesty's   confidential   physician,   Arbuthnot    who  sa.  1,     Bie 
qutn  luis  not  betrayed  her  niinistiy;  she  has  only  been  fii.t 
friiihtencd,  and  then  flattered." 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  taking  advantage  of  the  queens 
,uU     prlence  of  his  arm  to  either  of  her  B^-t-eham  c. 
fains,  ifad  told  many  of  the  p<H=rs  "to  vote  against  th^  to 
...iiultrv    because  it  would  please  the  queen.         Ihc  new 
,S  i"-ted  on  the  removal  of  the  duchess  o    Somcrsc  , 
aTagfii"  confusion  reigned  in  the  palace.     In  the  m.ds  o 
these  contentions  it  was  said  that  the  queen  on  her  re  mi 
tm  II  ameut  to  St.  James's,  called  for  the  duchess  of  M.-u  - 
IXu^,  that  afriendlyladyran  tothe  ducWs  ap— . 
and  in-cssiag  her  to  lay  hold  ol  the  opponuu..,,  „„,„,  .^,^^^- 

1  SwUV.  Jouriml,  Doccmter  8,  pp.  «9-Ml.  l"- 
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that  she  miglit,  with  but  one  soft  word,  be  as  well  with  the 
queen  as  ever,  and  overthrow  all  her  enemies  at  once ;  but 
that  she  refused  to  go,  though  her  lodgings  were  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  queen's,  and  added  some  veiy  disrespectful  words 
of  the  queen,  and  of  her  new  favourite,  which  being  related  to 
her  majesty,  put  an  end  to  all  manner  of  affection  between 
them.' 

The  rage  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  against  the  queen, 
for  having  given  her  places  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and 
at  that  lady  for  having  accepted  them,  was  too  blind  to  permit 
her  to  perceive  then,  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  although 
from  different  motives,  was  pursumg  the  same  track  as  her-* 
self,  of  active  enmity  to  the  line  of  Stuart.  The  letters  of 
Sarah  of  Marlborough  are  replete  with  mockery  of  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  and  the  queen,  and  of  the  means  whereby  that 
lady  gained  the  royal  favour.  The  queen's  vice-chamberlain 
fihiiished  the  intelligence.  This  functionary  declared,  "  that 
ever  since  the  queen's  widowhood,  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
whenever  she  saw  the  queen  look  dull  or  thoughtful,  used  to 
exclaim,  "  My  queen,  you  must  not  think  always  of  the  poor 
priuce  !""  The  duchess  of  Marlboi  ..i^/  chose  to  affirm  that 
the  queen  had  neither  affection  nor  regret  for  her  lost  spouse ; 
and  declared,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  to  look  gently,  and  talk 
insipidly  at  the  queen's  basset  or  ombre-tables,  was  all  that  her 
majesty  required  in  any  person's  whole  course  of  life."  For 
the  first  of  these  excellences  the  fierce  duchess  was  certainly 
little  qualified. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  ministry,  a  fresh  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  discovered  by  the  queen  against  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  The  new  palace  built  by  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  the  queen  had  granted  her  at  St.  James's,  was  com- , 
pleted,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  side  by  side,  just  as  the 
final  rupture  took  place  which  separated  their  lives  for  ever. 
The  duchess  relinquished  her  apartments  in  St.  James's-palace, 
and,  according  to  the  queen's  account,  who  walked  through 
the  suite  after  her  retreat,  she  left  that  part  of  the  palace, 

-  Mhmtcs  of  the  Negotiations  of  M.  Mesuager  ut  the  Court  of  England. 
'  Correspondeuco  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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which  had  been  her  head-quarters  for  years,  in  a  state  as  if  it 
had  been  sacked  by  a  destructive  enemy -the  locks  torn 
off  the  doors,  marble  slabs  forced  out,  and  looking-glasses  and 
pictures  rent  from  their  panels.     The  queen  stopped  the  in- 
stalments  of  money  for  completing  Blenheim-house  at  Wood- 
stock    declaring  "  that,  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
dilapi'dated  her  house,  [namely,  St.  James's-palace,]  she  would 
not  build  her  one."     A  very  elaborate  defence  from  these 
charges  was  penned  by  the  duchess.     On  which  side  the 
truth  rests,  it  is   difficult  to  determme ;   but  it  is  mdeed 
strange,  that  the  queen,  with  affaii's  of  vital  importance  on 
her  mind,  should  have  leism-e  to  make  a  personal  mves- 
tigation  into  the   state  in  which  the  duchess  had  left  her 

^""^W '  Dartmouth  asked   the  queen,    "  How  her  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  have  her  servants  live  with  him,  [the 
duke  of  Mai'lborough,]  after  his  return  from  the  campaign  ? ' 
The  queen  rephed,  ''  That  would  depend  on  his  behaviour  to 
her"—"  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  lord  Dartmouth,  "  that  it  will 
be  all  submission,  since  other  means  had  proved  totally  inef- 
fectual J  and,"   asked  his  lordship,   "  is  your  majesty  proof 
against  that  ?"-"  Yes,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  am. '     \\  hen  the 
^een  had  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  she 
told  lord  Dartmouth  that  his  demeanour  was  submissive,  as 
he  had  foretold ;  "  only  lower,"  added  her  majesty,  "  than  it 

was  possible  to  imagine."  .  .     ,  ,     .  -r.    .       .1 

"  The  duke  of  Marlborough  soon  visited  lord  Dartmouth, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  propitiating  him  for  regaining  the  ftivour 
of  the  queen  ;  '  reminded  him  of  his  relationship,  and  hoped 
he  would  do  him,  on  that  account,  aU  good  offices  with  her 
majesty,  who,  he  knew,  had  entire  confidence  iii  lord  Dart- 
mouth,  which  he  was  sincerely  glad  to  see.     He  lamented,  - 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  lamentation  was  unquestionable - 
'  the  strange  conduct  of  his  wife,  but  declared,  withal  there 
was  no  help  for  that,  and  a  man  must  bear  a  good  ded  to 
lead  a  quiet  hfe  at  home  V"     His  confessions  of  the  faults  of 

?  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  .0   luruet's  Own  TimcB,  vol.  vi.  p.  6. 
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his  better  half  did  not  prevent  his  own  dismissal  from  the 
command  he  had  sustained  with  such  invariable  success.  In- 
quiries were  instituted,  at  the  same  time,  concerning  vast 
sums  he  had  appropriated  by  the  sale  of  commissions/ — a  bad 
practice,  which  first  appears  in  his  government  of  the  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain ;  likewise  of  the  enormous  bribes  and 
per-centages  received  by  him  from  the  Jew  contractors  for  the 
soldiers'  bread  and  clothing.  The  soldiers  of  the  regiments 
that  had  returned,  threw  away  their  jackets  and  clothing  over 
the  wall  of  the  queen's  garden  at  St.  James's-palace.  Tra- 
dition says  they  were  brought  to  Anne,  who  wept  at  seeing 
the  flimsy  rags  which  the  avarice  of  the  generalissimo  and  his 
Jew  contractors  had  provided  for  the  common  men  to  abide 
the  damp  and  aguish  seasons  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
army  was  consigned  by  the  queen  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of 
Ormonde,  whose  commission  was,  not  to  gain  victories,  but  to 
keep  the  British  forces  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  until 
the  peace  was  concluded. 

The  incorrigible  sycophancy  of  Anne's  courtiers,  in  paying 
homage  to  Abigail  Masham  by  way  of  propitiating  the  queen, 
greatly  disgusted  her  majesty,  who  confided  her  feelings  on 
the  subject  to  lord  Dartmouth.  That  nobleman  had  been 
deputed  by  the  tory  ministry  to  request  the  queen  to  make 
Abigail's  husband,  Mr.  Masham,  a  peer.  The  proposition 
was  very  distasteful  to  queen  Anne,  who  thus  replied  to  lord 
Dartmouth :  "  I  never  had  the  least  intention  to  make  a  great 
lady  of  Abigail  Masham ;  for  by  so  doing  I  should  lose  a 
useful  servant  about  my  person,  for  it  would  give  offence  for 
a  peeress  ^-o  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  do  all  sorts  of  inferior 
offices."2  But  as  Abigail  was  related  to  Harley  as  well  as  to 
lady  Marlborough,  that  rising  statesman  wished  to  lose  the 
memory  of  her  former  servitude  to  lady  Rivers  under  the 
blaze  of  a  peeress's  coronet ;  the  measure  was  therefore  per- 

'  Evelyn's  Diary,  1691,  remarks  on  the  disgrace  and  dismissal  of  Marlborough. 
Many  indications  occur  throughout  their  correspondence,  that  the  duke,  and  even 
the  duchess,  of  Marlborough  pursued  this  bad  praetice  for  their  priv.uj  benefit, 
in  their  prosperity  during  the  war  hi  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  bribi  -■  f;  ora  the 
Jew  contractors  were  acknowledged  by  Marlborough,  but  were  callud  by  him 

8  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  vi.  p.  33. 
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sisted  in,  a.-r,pite  of  the  queen's  sensible  objections  At  last 
h  m  ^esty  »n-nted  to  the  exaltation  of  the  humble  Ab.ga,!, 
o^  condition  that  she  remained  her  dresser  Lo^  Dart- 
mouth's description  of  Mrs.  Masham's  disposition  .s  that  of 
r  avowed  enemy  "  She  ^vas,"  he  sr,ys,  "exceedmg  mean 
»d  viJgar  m  her  manners,  of  a  very  UT.equal  l.mpor,  ch  Id- 

my  elepnous  [captious]  and  passioa* The  qaeen  told 

m""  conLaes  Ld  Dartmouth,  "thnt  I  ,r,u,  no  m  ....  good 
r^es  («hi,-h  I  did  not  kno>v  before,)  bccan,e  I  hw!  cmlly 
^r  the  duchess  of  Somerset,'  win.!,,  her  majesty  m^er- 
liated  'she  "K-ped  I  would  continue  to  «o,  without  mmding 
MrrMasham's  ill  humours.'  At  last,  Abigail  grew  very  rude 
to  me,  of  which  T  took  ,.o  .otice.     The  queen  gave  me  a 

.  ,  ■  ■       ti.„f  .1,0  nr  her  ssti'i  always  listened 

hint  of  her  suspicion,  that  sne  or  her  »i.ai       j  ^ 

at  the  door  when  I  had  a  oonierencc  «>*  her  majesty. 
M,;.^il  likewise  showed  some  disrespects  to  the  duchess  of 
t.ue,..et.  which  gave  the  queen  a  notion  of  makmg  her  a 
h,ly  of  the  bedchamber,  and  tl.as  laying  her  down  softly. 
None  of  the  anecdotes  of  Abigail  Masham,  drawn  either  by 
the  friends  or  foes  of  her  party,  h.  any  point  agree  witt.  the 
Abigail  Masham  of  Swift,  who  wrote  letters  m  a  much  better 
style  than  either  of  her  magnificent  mistresses,  the  Ma^l- 
;rugh  duchess  or  the  Eugbsh  queen.     If  -may  judge  by 
them,  her  education  had  been  supenor  to  both       The  mmds 
7^1  people  were  in  the  utmost  exetement  in  regard  to 
whether  tte  queen  would  retain  her  friends  of  the  bouse  0 
Somerset,  J  form  a  ministry  with  the  Somers'  division 
tlTwhig^.     Mesnager  expressed  his  fears  to  the  queen,  that 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  adverse  to  the  peace,  queen 
Anne  repUcd,  "Oh,  I'll  warrant  you;  I'll  answer  for  her! 

Great  watchfulness  prevailed  for  the  moment  when  t  ic 
duke  of  Somerset  was  to  appear  in  his  fq"W'  -'^ 
neonle  in  his  own  yellow  liveries  mstead  of  those  of  the 
rr  which   his  suite  wore  because  he  was  the  qneeiis 
S;  of  the  horse'     At  last  the  duke  resigned,  but  the 

1  Lord  Dartmouth's  Not«8  ■.■>  Gurnet,  vol.  vi.  p.  33. 
S  \Ur  loiters  in  the  Swift  Co  ^  ^^.^ondonco  aro  the  host  there. 
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queen  still  continued  intractable  to  the  advice  of  her  ministers. 
The  whig  duchess  bore  the  blame,  and  the  whole  venom  of 
the  tory  party  was  turned  against  her ;  she  was,  however,  by 
no  means  adverse  to  the  peace,  but  violently  against  all  relent- 
ings  of  the  queen's  heart  in  favour  of  her  brother.  What- 
ever Mesnager,  Gualtier,  and  the  countess  of  Jersey,  assisted 
by  Abigail  Masham,  did  in  his  behalf  on  one  side,  was  reversed 
by  the  duchess  of  Somerset  on  the  other.  In  the  midst  of 
the  disputes  between  the  queen  and  her  ministers  relative  to 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  retaining  office.  Swift  wrote  a  bitter 
libel,  which  he  called  a  "  Windsor  Prophecy."  He  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  entreat  him  to 
suppress  it,  saying  "  that  she  knew  the  queen,  she  likewise 
knew  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  she  was  convinced  he 
would  injure  himself  and  his  party  by  its  pubhcation."  Her 
remonstrance  is  recorded  bv  Swift  himself'  and  it  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  abuse  levelled  against  Abigail  Masham 
for  ignorance  and  want  of  sense.  As  there  is  no  malice  like 
party  malignity,  nothing  could  restrain  the  great  literary 
champion  of  the  tories  from  attacking  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
in  every  point  in  which  he  thought  he  could  grieve  or  de- 
grade her.  In  his  libel  on  the  queen's  new  favourite,  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  making  ungenerous  use  of  the  accident  of  her 
hair  being  red,  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  early  youth. 

The  duchess  of  Somerset's  hatred  to  the  lineal  royal  family 
of  Stuart  was  bitter  and  unceasing ;  the  ground  was,  because 
Charles  II.  had  placed  his  illegitimate  son  above  the  lofty 
Hne  of  Percy,  by  giving  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land :  she  had  been  married  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  to 
lord  Ogle,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  (according  to 
the  old  evil  practice  of  giving  in  wedlock  heiresses  of  great 
property).  It  may  be  supposed  her  inclinations  were  not 
consulted  in  her  matrimonial  destination ;  but  her  first  bride- 
groom or  purchaser  died,  and  left  her  a  widow  at  thirteen, 
when  her  mother  and  her  guardians  fell  out  furiously,  at  the 
disposing  of  her  a  second  time  as  the  Percy  heu'ess.  The 
unfortunate  child  wore  widow's  mourning  at  the-  court   of 

*  Swift's  Journal. 
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Charles  II,  and  received  the  appellation  of  la  triste  heritihc. 
She  excited,  by  her  great  wealth  and  mournful  appearance, 
some  interest,  although  she  had  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  Her 
guardian  made  her  marry  a  commoner,  of  immense  weaM, 
Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat-hall,  when  her  mother  the 
dowager-countess  of  Northumberland,  much  enraged  at  his 
conduct,  escaped  with  her  to  the  continent,  untd  she  became 
of  legal  age.  At  Brussels,  the  chUd  in  weeds  was  seen  by 
the  handsome  count  Koningsmark,  a  German  soldier  of  rank, 
possessed  of  Uttle  property,  and  less  reputation.  The  Percy 
^^..--feess  was  not  fourteen  when  this  fortune-hunter  marked  her 
as  his  prey.  He  had  heard  that  her  mother  and  herseK  de- 
tested  the  engagement  she  had  been  forced  into,  and  to  make 
the  field  clear  for  his  own  pretensions,  he  very  dehberately 
hired  three  assassins,  who  shot  Mr.  Thynne  in  his  carnage  in 
the  Haymarket.  The  circumstance  is  curiously  and  minutely 
represented  on  Thynne^s  monument  in  Westminster-abbey. 
Every  species  of  rumour  mis  raised  concemmg  the  assassi- 
nation at  the  time  of  its  perpetration,  excepting  the  vile  one 
of  implicating  an  unfortunate  child,  who  would  have  been  a 
victim  either  to  the  profligate  who  had  bought  her  with  her 
lands,  or  the  guilty  foreign  adventurer  who  mm-dered  him. 
The  noble  child,  thus  a  widow  twice  before  she  was  fourteen, 
was  finally  married  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  possessed  a 
greater  share  of  pride  than  wealth.  When  old  enough  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  her  own  actions,  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  was  respected  for  the  proi.riety  of  her  conduct,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  virtuous  matrons  at  the  conrt 

of  queen  Mary.  .       ,    ,         - 

It  suited  Swift's  party-pen  to  make  out  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  an  assassin  at  fom-teen,  and  he  trusted  to  find  parti- 
sans wilUng  to  beheve  him,  or  at  least  to  pretend  to  do  so, 
when  he  thus  attacked  her  in  his  Windsor  Prophecy  by  a 
string  of  ill-conditioned  puns,  addressed  to  the  royal  widow 
on  the  throne  : — 

"  England,  dear  England!  if  1  understand, 
Beware  of  carrots '  from  Northumberland^ 


The  red  hair  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset. 
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Carrots  sown  thin  [Thynne]  a  deeper  root  may  get. 

If  so  be  they  are  in  summer  set,  \^Somerset'\ ;  < 

Their  cunning's  mark  {^KoningsmarJc']  thou,  for  I  have  been  told, 

They  assassine^  when  young,  and  poison  wlien  old. 

Root  out  those  carrots,  0  thou  !  whose  name. 

Spelled  backward  and  forward,  is  always  the  same." 

This  was  Anna;  for  the  queen  occasionally,  like  her  great 
grandmother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  accented  her  name  in  two 
syllables,  from  whence  her  medallists  and  poets  called  her 
Anna.  These  verses  proceed  to  recommend  Mrs.  Masham  to 
fill  the  place  o^  the  unfortunate  lady,  whose  carrotty  locks 
formed  the  refrain  of  this  evil  lyric : — 

"  And  keep  close  to  thee  always  that  name. 
Which,  spelled  backwards  and  forwards,  is  almost  the  same ;' 
And  England,  wouldst  thou  be  happy  still. 
Bury  those  carrots  under  a  Sill."'^ 

The  wicked  wit  who  wrote  this  whimsical  lampoon,  showed 
it  to  Mrs.  Masham  again  when  it  was  in  print ;  but  the  alarm 
of  the  cautious  courtier  increased,  and  she  entreated  him  still 
more  earnestly  to  suppress  it,  as  an  attack  on  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  would  deeply  anger  the  queen.  The  author  affected 
to  stop  the  printing  of  it ;  but  the  attempt  made  the  squib 
run  like  wildfire,  and  it  very  soon  reached  the  person  it  was 
aimed  at,  who  laid  it  by,  biding  her  time  of  showing  it  to  the 
queen. 

Meantime,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  her  majesty 
and  her  new  ministry.  The  tories  agreed  that  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  was  to  remain  in  office ;  and  the  queen  yielded  a 
point  in  contest  with  them,  by  permitting  the  creation  of  the 
twelve  new  peers,  which  carried  the  measures  of  her  ministers 
in  the  house  of  lords.  They  were  gazetted  December  28, 1711 : 
Mrs.  Masham's  husband  being  one  of  this  batch,  became  in 
consequence  a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  Samuel  Masham's 
claims  to  this  honour  Avere  not  very  distinguished,  independ- 
ently of  the  personal  services  the  queen  had  experienced  from 
his  better  half.  The  bitter  pen  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
does  not  greatly  exaggerate,  when  she  thus  describes  the 
nonentity  of  the  new  peer :  "  Mr.  Masham,  in  so  long  a  war, 

*  Meaning  assassinate.  "  Masham. 

^  The  family  name  of  Mrs.  Masham. 
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though  made  a  general,  I  beheve  never  saw  fire  m  his  hfe. 
He  always  attended  his  wife,  and  the  queen's  ba^set-table, 
being  at  court  upwards  of  twenty  years,  benig  a  soft,  good- 
nati^ed,  insignificant  man,  always  makiirg  low  bows  to  every 
body  anr^  rcndv  to  skip  to  open  a  door."' 

6.CV  .  >>...lets,  from  th.  days  of  Fiizabeth  to  Anne,  were 
mysie^^uu.  Lpositories,  within  whose  diplomatic  folds  reposed 
t};3  destinies  and  advancements  of  the  gentles  and  peers  o 
the  land  "  I  never  was  so  much  surprised,"  saith  one  of 
the  reminiscences  of  Lord  Dartmouth,-'  -as  when  the  queen 
drew  a  list  of  tw^-.  ^  ^ut  of  her  pocket,  and  ordered  me 

to  bring  wm-rants  for  them,  there  not  having  been  the  least 
intimatL  before  it  was  to  be  put  in  exeeutK>n.     I  asked  hcj, 
'  If  her  majesty  designed  to  liave  them  all  made  at  once  r 
Her  majesty  answered  by  inquiring,  ^  It   lord    Dartmouth 
made   exceptions  to  the  legality  of  the   measure  ?  -  No, 
replied  his  lordsliip ;  <  only  as  to  its  expediency/    The  queen 
refoined,  that  'She  had  made  fewer  lords  than  any  o    her 
prdeceiors  /  and  added,  '  You  see,  my  lord,  that  the  duke  of 
k'lborough  and  the  whigs  do  all  they  can  to  distress  me; 
therefore  I  must  do  what  1  can  to  help  ^>yself       I  toll  hei 
majesty,  that  'I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  her  my  arpre- 
hensioiVs,  as  well  as  to  execute  her  comrnands.'     The  qi_  ^ 
thanked  me,  and  said,  that  '  She  liked  the  uk.    ire  as  li«^ 
as  I  did ;  yet  found  not  that  any  one  could  p  opose  a  bettc 
exuedient/  "'     Threes  peers'  eidtst  sons  were  caUed  by  ^v 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  this  extraordinary  creation ;  nme  com- 
xr..    n-s  r   tde  up    he  twelve  peerages,  whose  Portentous  ap- 
pearance, out  of  her  majesty's  pocket,  had  startled  lord  Dart- 

"^TtLbeen  shcvn,  thattl.  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with 

1  Ineditcd  letter  of  the  a.ohess  of  Marlborc^h.  Co.e  M:  ^      Masham  was  in 

aukeofClarenco         o^'    ^  SfS  ^^-tU^"^  ^''^^  '^"^1 
was  a  rcpresc-ntuf       of         ^^^J^^ed'vna  j,^  ^.^^.i,  ^„  of  a  ruined 

^::  SS;  bult 'deTt^SS'l..  wl.  el..iblo  .,  any  eourt-omce  . 

the  gift  of  the  crown.  i     •  „  qt  3 1 km. 

»  Lord  Dartmouth's  Note*  to  Burnet's  Own  Tunc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  87. 
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•e  in  his  life, 
basset-table, 
a  soft,  good- 
bows  to  every 

to  Anne,  were 
folds  reposed 
and  peers  of 
saitb  one  of 
len  the  queeu 
ad  ordered  me 
been  the  least 
I  asked  he:, 
ade  at  onceV 
L-d    Dartmouth 
isiire?'— 'No,' 
y.'    The  queeu 
lan  any  ol'  li  ~r 
tiat  the  duke  of 
to  distress  mej 
f.'     I  ton  her 
her  my  a]"!)re- 
s/     The  qi' "n 
acu  .ire  as  little 
ropose  a  bettc 

called  by  v 
tion ;  nine  cum- 
!  portentous  ap- 
irtled  lord  Dart- 

f  the  peace  ^^  itli 

-  S.  Mashain  was,  in 
.  He  wii.'-,  in  tact,  a 
,  George  Plant  agenet, 
!»^  of  Sa^sbury.  He 
of  Pole.-yec  Burki;'s 
lith  son  of  a  ruined 
)  to  any  court-office  in 


France  had  been  receive^  by  the  queen  aa  early  as  October; 
but  no  clause  irf  the  arl       s  had  mentioned  her  expatriated 
brother  or  sister,  neitlier    vhat  was  to  become  of  the  queen, 
her  father^s  widow,  and  the  English  colony  of  emigrants  at  St. 
Germaius.    All  the  Jacobites,  whose  party  force  in  England 
had  aided  queen  Anne  to  break  the  chains  of  the  family  junta, 
were  aghast  at  this  contempt ;  and  they  bitterly  blamed,  and 
even  threatened,  the  envoy,  Mesnager,  with  bringing  on  his 
own  head  the  wrath  of  his  monarch,  Louis  XIV.     One    if  his 
colleagues,  abbe  Gualtier,  declared,  that  "  if  he  could  but  ha\ 
a  private  conference  with  queen  Anne,  or  liberty  to  speak  his 
mind  to  her,  though  others  were  present,  he  was  able  to  give 
her  such  an  account  of  the  dying  expressions  of  her  father, 
James  II.,  in  regard  to  the  prince  of  Wales  being  really  her 
brother,  that  her  majesty  could  never  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  without  she  surrendered  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  him  whose  right    .  was.*'     The  enthusiasm  of  the  abbe  by 
no  means  suited  the  policy  of  Mesnager,  who,  according  to 
hi    OAvn  account,  forthwith  read  the  poor  priest  a  severe  pri- 
vate lecture  "  on  liis  departure  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Roman-catholic  church,  by   daring  to  give   out  that  queen 
Aimc,  as  a  heretic,  C(;uld  ever  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  her  conduct  be  whatsoever  it  might;"' — a  good  proof,  if 
auv  more  were  needed,  that  worldly-minded  statesmen  usually 
surpass  in  bigotry  the  priesthood:  a  harder  worldling  than  the 
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Mplor  atist  Mesnager  cannot  easily  be  found.  Notwithstand- 
tiie  ]) row-beating  of  his  principal,  abbe  Gualtier  tried  to 
uitrc'  "e  the  subject  he  had  at  heart  to  some  of  the  queen's 
ministers ;  "  but,"  adds  Mesnager,  ■*'  they  would  not  so  much 
as  stay  in  the  room  when  the  young  king's  [Jam  s  Stuart's] 
name  was  menti  ued."  Mesnager  was  ^^u-  less  anxious  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  expatriated  prin"  even  in  the 
secret  articles  of  ^icace,  because  he  declares  x\l■...^.  his  sovereign, 
Louis  XIV.,  had  used  this  expression :  "  If  queen  Anne  in- 
sists on  it,  you  must  j;ive  him  up  fn  his  fortune.  We  must 
not  be  ruined  on  1ms  account, — yi;.  understand  rao'"  whicli 
list    '  iitence  the  king  of  France  repeated  more  tluai  once. 

*  Minutes  of  Negotiation     "M.  Mesnager,  p.  i09. 
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Tl.cre  U  no  doubt  that  this  general  agreement  to  drop  all 
lentton  of  the  queen's  brother  greatly  fae>htat«l  the  progr« 

"'  ThVSite  ladies  in  the  auecn's  household  were  utterly 
diseoTtented  with  the  manner  in  whieh  the  mterest  of  tl.e.r 
pr^had  been  n,Jlified  in  the  treaty.     Lady  Jof»ey    and 
nXps  lady  Winehclsea,  had  so  mueh-to  say  on  the  suhjcct 
Twer,  that  he  thought  proper  to  «r|e  to  the  „„bc 
offieial  ,by  4om  he  .as  usually  ir.trodueed  to  the  queen . 
p™)  the  same  argi.ments  that  (Wtler  Imd  proposed  to 
Torund  to  her  majesty;  on  whieh  the  nobleman  a  su«l 
C>  "imt  if  the  exhortations  were  urged  to  her  of  her  t»ther 
,      1,.H,  h^A    "  oueen  Anne  would  have  somethrag  very 
::r^:ent  t  tterrMesnager  observed,  "that  so  much 
L  tWs  peaee  was  diseussed  by  the  queen,  there  must  be  some 
Im  „t  or  other  when  she  mentioned  her  br<^her :  and  that 
"otog  could  be  more  a-,,ropos  than  at  sueh  t,mo   o  ask  h  r 
™S  what  her  pleasure  was  ?  and  how  she  wouhl  please  to 
toe  him  dispose  of  himself?"     The  nobleman  ass^ed  Inm 
«"hat  although  reasonable  as  well  as  natural,  yet  he  knew  n  t 
M  it  eould  be  done;  but  if  sueh  an  opporf-uuty  presented 
he  would  let  him  know.'"    Five  or  six  days  passed  away,  at 
the  end  of  whieh  ti.ne  a  message  eame  to  m«te  Mesnager  to 
lup  v^  that  nobleman,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  others  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  e^ndentlv 
fstep  lowe;  L  the  peerage.    Many  eireumstances  pom   a 
y  J^e lawarr '    "  He  told  me,"  said  Mesnager, "  '  that  '■,  had 
S  betaking  tea  in  the  apartments  of  a  lady  v.nj  „« 
Se  queen,  [evidently  indicating  lady  Masham  ]  wueh  la.ly 
td  bcrve^  freely  discussing  the  lately  signed  prelmnnanc. 
haa  Dceu       '       {.     f.    j.  Mesnager,' continued  he, '  that 

:K'h'::iorh;vratnferene:,  for.  by  my  faith !  t„c 
"n  dare  say  any  thing;"    He  the,,  — e^  .pe^g 
to  Mesnager  the  words  of  the  Jacobite  lady.       My  lord, 
slid  s^^I  cannot  make  out  these  dark  things  you  call,«. 

«  Accord!..!!  to  S.W.  Jo"™*  «'r.".„,"'"4i..  m :.  di,co..tcnl«l  man».r, 
lord  cllM..l«!ri«to  of  the  household.     .«  ."•  ■"<-"'  "»-'  - 
1°„  Z  who  would  do  no  good  to  »ny  pMty. 
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d  tlie  progress 
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time  to  ask  her 
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passed  away,  at 
idte  Mesnager  to 
o  be  the  duke  of 
aTO;  but  e\idently 
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p.  254-260. 

uccTudod  lord  Jersey  m 

11  :i  discontented  niuimer, 


Uminaries.  I  wi«h  you  oould  read  me  a  lecture  of  politics 
upon  them." — "  Lord,  madam !"  replied  Mesnager's  friend, 
continuing  the  narrative,  "  you  are  a  better  politician  than 
I."—"  Not  I,"  answered  lady  Masham ;  "  I  am  all  in  the 
dark  about  them ." — "  Cannot  you  stay  till  they  explain  them- 
selves?" To  this  she  replied,  laughing,  "  We  women,  you 
know,  my  lord,  love  to  come  at  the  dclaircissement." — "  Well, 
madam,  where  is  your  difficulty?"  Here  she  answered  softly, 
"Why,  what  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with  the  Pretender? — so, 
monsieur  Mesnager,  you  know  he  is  called  among  our  people, 
and  sometimes  not  by  his  worst  enemies,  if  company  be  pre- 
sent." The  noble  lord,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most 
valiant  of  his  species,  here  added  to  Mesnager,  "  that  he  was 
not  a  little  startled ;  for  there  were  not  less  than  three  ladies 
present,  but  all  belon^ng  to  the  royal  household." 

The  lady  then  proposed  that  some  ambiguity  should  be 
left  in  the  article  which  guaranteed  the  succession  to  the  line 
of  Hanover ;  and  that,  by  a  verbal  agreement,  the  queen  and 
Louis  XIV.  should  construe  it  their  own  way,  if  they  saw 
occasion.     It    seems  that  this  quibbling  mode  of  arranging 
difficulties  had  already  been  proposed  by  Mesnager;  and  his 
noble  informer  assured  him,  "  that  the  coincidence  very  much 
struck  him  as  if  the  lady  and  himself  had  previously  compared 
notes,"  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  lady  Masham 
was  at  that  time  unknown  to  the  French  envoy.     With  some 
passion  she   continued,   alluding  to  the   unfortunate  James 
Stnart,  "  Will  ye  drive  him  about  the  world  as  a  vagabond  ? 
\nll  ye  oblige  the  king  of  France  to  do  nothing  for  him? 
will  ye  ruin  him  here  too  ?  and  will  ye  have  the  queen  starve 
lier  own  brother  ?"    To  this  remonstrance,  the  nobleman  told 
Mesnager  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  think  she  was  so  serious  as 
I  found  she  was ;"  that  "  I  believed  she  would  allow  I  was  for 
star\dng  no  one ;  but  she  also  knew  on  what  ticklish  terms 
we  stood  in  England,  as  our  enemies  wanted  nothing  more  to 
let  loose  the  mob  upon  us  but  to  say  we  were  for  bringing  in 
the  Pretender." — "  Lord  !"  said  the  lady,  half  merrily,  "  what 
a  parcel  of  statesmen  the  queen  has  here !    Why,  it  is  no 
""onCier  \,iia,z  tii6  queen  nerseii  is  so  irignteneu  eyery  now  unu 
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then  at  the  whigs.when  aU  yo---fV°Jtto'fqut;ti" 
ever  the  voung  gentleman  does  come  here,  as  I  don  t  quection 
b^he  wm,  I  hope  he  will  eall  ye  all  to  account  for  a  parcel 
^;_..  "Co/ards  and  defectors,"  interposed  the  noble- 
In  •  "  yon  had  as  good,  my  My,  have  spoken  it  out.  Per. 
Z  'we  srould  not  be  such  cowards,  if  the  queen  would  be 
S"-"Heren.ylorabrokeoffthed.s.u^^^^^^^^^^ 

:r;;:r  hiX;;'or  L.  ,  Be  W  he  continue,  "  the 

ea.e    to  Sow  what  passed  after  queen  Anne  was  made  a 

nX^il  a  discussion  so  nearly  concerning  her  royal  d,gm^; 

Cl  after  due  entreaty,  his  informant  continued,  "that  at  the 

,  ttbo  Jicobite  lady  was  exclaiming  agamst  the  cheva. 

Tr  be^     eat  «  e  mLy  of  the  Putch,  to  be  starve  ,  or 

"adding,  louder  than  usual  '  Can  you  «im^  JJ  M 

but  the  queen  must  have  many  thoughts  of  *;»«  ™''^  J-™ 

.be  be  easy  regarding  her  own  brother  f  -just  as  she  re 

'  ated  tteword  •  brother,'  the  queen  carne  into  the  room. 

Ctat"  saTd  her  majesty  to  the  lady  Masham    'are  jou 

al!;:-tamng  politicsVi' Lord, .  madam '  repted  «>e  laa, 

l\  the  aa«=n  '  Nay,  madam,  it  is  all  before  your  majesty, 

f  be  fine  ""w  preliminai^es  here.' "     By  which  ,t  may  be 

.rtbat  Ime  copies  had  been  printed  or  cuculated 

3nTthe  nlXs  3  officials  of  the  palace,  it  is  certain 

^TthS  we^  disseminated  over  the  country  in  a  very  « 

here,  that  they  arc  so  ^^^^^  _^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^  themselves, 

majesty  do  any  mmg  i^-^  ^  ^^ '  — "  -^         ' 

»  Minutes  by  Mesnugcr. 
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jcame  the  more 
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I  suppose  they  would  be  rid  of  him  at  any  rate.  I  wish  they 
would  tell  your  majesty  what  to  do  with  him."  The  answer 
of  Anne  is  too  characteristic  of  her  phraseology,  as  well  as  of 
her  modes  of  thinking,  to  permit  a  doubt  that  she  uttered  the 
very  words :  "  I  can  never  get  one  of  them  so  much  as  to 
speak  of  him,"  said  the  queen,  "  or  to  answer  me  a  question 
about  him ;  ^nd  I  don't  press  them,  but  I  hope  they  will  do 
as  becomes  them." 

The  nobleman  who  narrated  this  extraordinary  scene  to 
Mesnager  here  thought  proper  to  interpose,  and  without  no- 
ticing the  remarkable  words  the  queen  had  uttered,  made  a 
diversion  in  her  favour  by  addressing  the  Jacobite  lady : 
"Madam,  you  complain  of  the  ministers  doing  nothing  in 
that  aifair;  perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  is  offered  by  some 
persons  at  this  very  time?" — "Not  I,  indeed,"  rephed  the 
lady.  "  All  things  are  so  locked  up  with  my  lord  treasurer, 
[Harley  earl  of  Oxford,]  that  we  hear  nothing.  Lord  trea- 
surer is  so  incommunicable,  that  all  the  queen  herself  gets 
from  him  amounts  to  little  more  than,  *  Be  easy,  madam ;  be 
easy!     Things  in  general  go  well.'" 

The  nobleman  then  told  Mesnager  that  he  addressed  to 
the  queen  these  words :  "  Madam,  your  majesty  knows  that 
M.  Mesnager  is  still  in  town ;  he  desires  nothing  more  than 
to  talk  freely  to  you  of  this  matter,  [viz.  of  the  affairs  of  her 
brother].  It  is  quite  true,  as  lady  Masham  says,  that  your 
ministers  are  afraid  of  meddling  with  it.  He  says,  '  that  he 
has  something  of  very  great  importance  to  offer  about  it,  and 
thinks  it  hard  that,  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  are  settled, 
no  one  will  give  liim  an  audience  on  the  rest.'  If  your  majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  him,  here  is  lady  Masham,  who  would 
be  the  best  plenipotentiary  in  this  affair.  I'll  bring  monsieur 
Mesnager  to  wait  upon  her  here  in  her  apartments." — "  With 
all  my  heart,"  returned  the  lady,  "  if  her  majesty  here  will 
[,nve  me  leave.  I  won't  be  afraid,  as  ah  you  politicians  are,  so 
that  you  neither  dare  speak  nor  hear." — "  I  think,"  observed 
the  queen,  "there  can  be  no  harm  in  this,  any  more  thjm  in 
the  preliminaries,  to  hear  what  they  offer." — "  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  dialogue,"  continued  ^lesnager's  informant, 
VOL.  VIII.  a  o 
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.  •fl.n.tlv  "I  donU  not  that  the  next  time  I  see 
adding,  «^g^«' J  f°f  T  have  brought  you,  and  where 
the  queen,  she  mU  asK     u^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

you  are?'  for  she  seems  mighty  wiUmg 
ness."'  TVTpsTiaffer   in  commenting  on  the 

"  '  '"''  •I'rtCeTrr  'Sfhad  done  B.e  only  pstiee 
discourse  mth  the  queen  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„  4^,^ 

in  teUing  the  queen  that  ^^^tion  of  the  Pretender];  and 
My  of  that  affa,r,  f  ^^ff  ^rcourage  than  the  men,  I 
^  the  women  had  so  T^^  ""^^i  ^entiary  as  of  any  other. 
should  he  as  glad  of  a  femate  pie   p  conference  as 

Only  I  desired  the  fo™«  ^«^  ^^f  ^rtw  near  when  I  must  be 

«,on  as  possible,  ''^-"^  *V^"Le  me  the  honour  of  nam- 
goncasthekmgofFnm^ehad  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

ing  me  for  °»f  °*  TuJcht "  The  nobleman  replied,  "  that 
treaty  to  be  »>'>*  ^*  ^*Xg  lady  Masham  to  Mesnager  forin 
he  wasm  earnest  m  "»"»»?      ^  ^„  venture.  As  for  the 

truth,  for  W^  °™r  obodv  r^  *^*  '''^'''"  ^"^  '"'  '" 
women,  they  feared  nobody     »d  t  ^^  ^^^^ 

A^,  would  be  soonest  »=^^^*'' ""^^en  herself  on  the 
.. perhaps  you  rnay  som  t,mes  see  th    q ^  ^^^^^,  „ ^^^, 

occasion."-"  It  ^a^"°*  7='  .  „here  I  foUowed  him 
this,  that  he  earned  "•^^''^^^^'^iJe'^ere  stopped,  by  the 
through  several  apartment.     At"   ^^^^^^  J^  ,„,„ 

queen  chancing  to  pass  u  maiesty,  and  passed 

Let.     We  paid  our  ob~  to  her  ma,^^  y.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

on.    At  length  we  ^^  "^JfoUtable  with  two  canfc 
fire  and  a  large  «<«:' *»>•' ™*     f^und  that  this  was  tk 

^"t'^f'riTl  to  meet;  that  there  had  he» 
apartment  of  the  laay  ^^^^  .^^  ^„  ^^^h  ft 

some  ladies  at  cards  when  tlie  q  ^^j 

ladies  aU  fled ;  that  the  queen Jiad  sa   som      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
had  only  just  come  away  when  we  r  ^^^ 

whom  I  had  the  -PP^^^.^atgXg  on  to  these  apart- 
her  majesty  seeing  h.s  »*jts  by  whom  we  wcrefoml 
„ents.  had  sent  that  "l^  ^  --™Hor  ladyship  enteml, 
in  pos.^ss,ou  of  her  chamber.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^_ 
my  noble  inti-oduccr,  1  p..c....-, .  ,  ^^ 

.  Minute,  of  Negotiation  by  M.  M»„.g».  „p.  i^O-^- 
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with  two  candles 
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which,  though  it  gave  me  no  light  as  to  her  name  or  quality, 
yet  it  imported  that  she  was  a  person  fit  for  me  to  talk  with," 
Hicaning  on  the  subject  under  discussion  between  the  sove- 
reigns of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

"  After  some  discourse,"  proceeds  Mesnager,  "  my  fiiend 
presented  me  to  her,  and  told  her  '  that  I  was  the  gentleman 
in  commission  from  the  king  of  France ;  so  that  she  might 
put  confidence  in  all  that  I  should  say,  and  that  the  court  at 
St.  Germains  were  very  anxious  about  the  share  they  should 
have  in  the  negotiations  as  to  the  chevalier.'     The  lady  inter- 
rupted him,  saying,  '  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  call  him  by  that 
barbarous  name.     Call  him  by  any  thing  but  that  and  Pre- 
tender.'— '  I'll  call  him  by  no  name  that  shall  offend  you,' 
replied  the  nobleman  ;  '  indeed,  I  cannot  talk  of  him  at  all.    I 
refer  the  whole  to  this  honourable  person  and  yourself.'   With 
that  she  turned  to  me,    [Mesnager,]  and  told  me  that   she 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  Httle  discourse  with  me  on  that 
head.     '  Lord  !'  exclaimed  she,  *  how  shy  these  politic  people 
are  of  one  another ;  they  are  frighted  at  shadows.     For  my 
part,  I  fear  nothing ;  I'll  hear  whatever  you  can  say,  sir,  and 
do  whatever  I  can  for  him.     Call  him  by  what  name  you  will,' 
continued  she,  '  is  he  not  our  queen's  brother  ?    I  know  him 
by  that  name,  or  not  at  all ;'  and  with  these  words  she  made 
me  sit  down.     My  lord,  who  conducted  me,  withdrew  among 
some  ladies  who  were  playing  cards  in  the  next  room,  and," 
continues  Mesnager,  "  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  lady 
Masham.     I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  commence,  but  she  soon  let 
me  know  that  she  expected  no  ceremony."    Probably  the  lady- 
plenipotentiary  imagined  that  the  French  envoy  paused  out  of 
doubt  regarding  her  qualifications  for  the  important  office  with 
which  she  had  been  invested,  for  she  added,  with  some  tact, 
" '  I  know  well  what  you  have  been  doing  here,  monsieur,  for 

I  have  been  always  with  the  queen  when  my  lord '  has 

given  her  majesty  an  account  of  the  private  discourses  you 
two  have  had,  for  this  is  the  room  into  which  the  queen  always 
retreated  to  hear  it.'     The  lady  then  related  to  m?  several 

'  Probably  Jersey,  for  he  had  been  the  principal  nep;otiator,  until  deata  with- 
drew liim  suddenly  from  the  treaty,  in  August  1711. 
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heads  of  our  discourses,  whicli  convinced  me  that  what  she 
said  was  true."     The  veneration  excited  in  the  French  envoy 
by  this  information  was  excessive ;  after  rising  and  making 
the  confidante  of  the  queen  a  sufficient  number  of  court-bows, 
he  offered  to  show  her  his  credentials.     Lady  Masham  seemed 
to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  officiousness  of  the  man. 
-  No  by  no  means,"  she  rephed  ;  «  I  am  no  plenipotentiary. 
But  I  know  the  meaning  of  our  interview  is,  that  we  should 
talk  of  the  poor  distre;^sed  branch  of  the  royal  family  m  exile 
in  your  country  :  we  are  very  anxious  about  him."—"  Madam," 
replied  Mesnager,  "the  chief  of  what  I  have  in  commission 
from  the  king  my  master  is,  to  know  what  is  her  majesty's 
pleasure  to  have  done  in  this  case."-"  And  2.e  are  at  the 
greatest  loss  about  it  imaginable,"  said  lady  Masham         We 
must  not  appear  to  have   the  least  concern  about  him;  z.6 
know  that  the  whigs  will  oblige  us  to  push  at  his  destruction, 
if  possible  "— "  But,  madam,"  returned  Mesnager,  "  the  king 
hopes  you  will  not  go  to  such  a  length."     Upon  which  she 
drew  a  httle  table  which  stood  by  her  neai-er,  and  desired  lum 
to  sit  down ;  for  the  pohte  envoy  had  risen  from  the  seat 
where  she  had  first  estabhshed  him,  in  order  to  perform  all 
the  bows  and  homages  he  deemed  due  to  the  confidante  of 
queen  Anne.     "  With  the  most  obliging  freedom,"  continues 
Mesnager,  « this  lady  told  me  'that  she  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  converse  with  me  on  this  tender  subject,  for  all 
the  ministers  were  afraid  to  speak  of  it,  even  in  private,  to  the 
queen  herself;  but  if  I  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  her 
what  I  was  charge.l  with  on  this  head,  she  could  assm-e  me 
she  should  not  be  so  shy,  but  would  place  the  statement 

before  her  majesty.'"  ^         ^  .,     tt 

The  chicaneiy  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Hano- 
verian  succession-clause  in  the  articles  of  peace  was  all  the 
French  envoy  had  to  propose,  and  this  was  httle  to  the  satis- 
faction of  thn  favourite  of  queen  Anne.  The  cunmng  diplo- 
matist  urged  the  lady  to  make,  hi  the  name  of  her  sovereign, 
some  communication  respecting  her  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
chsmherited  lielr  uf  Great  Britain;  and  the  l.dy  with  more 
candoui-  than  beseemed  a  stateswomaa,  urged  the  helplessness 
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of  her  royal  mistress,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  case.  Two  points 
Mesnager  submitted  to  her  consideration.  The  first  was, 
framing  the  article  of  peace  which  treated  of  the  succession  in 
80  ambiguous  a  manner,  "  that  it  should  either  refer  to  the 
house  of  Hanover  or  to  the  chevalier  St.  George,  as  queen 
Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  might  hereafter  determine/'  the 
other  was,  "that  the  chevaUer  might,  when  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  Prance,  be  settled  in  some  country  or  state 
at  a  convenient  distance  both  from  France  and  England." 
"  These,''  observed  the  queen's  confidante,  when  taking  leave 
of  Mesnager,  "  are  difficult  points ;"  and  she  added  "  that  she 
must  take  time  to  think  of  them,  but  she  would  have  another 
conference  in  a  day  or  two."  Tl .  lady  then  called  the  noble 
lord,  "  who,"  observes  Mesnager,  ''  was  Vintrodudeur  d'ambas- 
sadeurs  for  that  time,  to  go  out  with  me." 

In  the  interview  which  succeeded  in  the  course  of  three 
days  between  lady  Masham  and  Mesnager,  they  discussed  the 
same  points  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  artful  nego- 
tiator led  the  lady  to  the  consideration  of  Lorraine,  or  some 
place  on  the  Rhine,  as  the  futiu-e  abode  of  the  chevalier- 
Lady  Masham,  who  seemed  to  state  facts  with  single-hearted- 
ness enough,  gave  the  following  picture  of  the  position  of  her 
royal  mistress,  of  which  no  one  can  deny  the  historical  accu- 
racy. "  It  is,"  she  said,  "  the  present  unhappiuess  of  tiie 
queen  to  possess  the  throne  of  her  brother,  to  which  she  had 
no  other  claim  than  what  the  political  measures  of  the  state 
had  made  legal,  and  in  some  sort  necessary.  But  this,"  she 
added,  "  she  truly  believed,  gave  her  majesty  oftentimes  secret 
uneasiness.  Nor  was  it  all  the  misfortune.  By  the  same 
necessity  of  state  she  was  obliged,  not  only  against  her  dis- 
position, but  even  against  her  principles,  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  usurpati(m,  not  only  beyond  her  own  life, 
but  for  ever."  To  this  statement  lady  Masham  did  not  add, 
(for  perhaps  she  did  not  know  the  fact,)  that  the  severest 
sting  in  ^h^  conscience  of  queen  Anne  must  have  been  her 
participation  in,  and  perhaps  original  invention  of,  the  vile 
lajsehoods  that  were  more  iiiiuvious  to  hfir  brother  tluin  thf 
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inevitable  necessity  of  excluding  him  from  the  throne  of  Great 

Britain  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  his  father's  religion ; 

for  there  is  dignity  in  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  which  is 

reverenced  by  the  whole  world,  and  if  James  Stuart  wore  no 

crown,  he  was  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the  cares  and 

anguish  of  royalty,  which  had  weighed,  from  time  immemo- 

rial,  pecuharly  heavy  on  his  race.     Yet  he  had  been  doomed, 

by  the  machinations  of  falsifiers,  even  before  his  birth,  to  the 

scorn  of  the  world  as  an  impostor,  and  at  the  same  time  is 

very  gravely  reproached  for  inheriting  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts, 

as  their  representative,  by  his  contemporary  historians,  though 

they  would  neither  allow  him  to  have  been  the  sou  of  his 

father  nor  his  mother. 

Lady  Masham  continued,  authorized  as  she  then  was  to 
speak  in  her  royal  mistress's  name,  as  follows  :  "  What  an  in- 
expressible  satisfaction  it   would  be  to  her  majesty  to  see 
herself  delivered  from  the  fatal  necessity  of  doing  so  much 
wrong ;  and,  if  it  could  be  po.^sible  with  safety  to  the  rehgion 
and  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to  have  her  brother  restored  to 
his  rights,  at  least  after  her  decease,  if  it  could  not  be  done 
before.     It  was  true  the  queen  did  not  see  her  way  clearly 
through  this,  and  it  seemed  next  to  impossible,  for  the  rage 
and  aversion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  to  the 
return  of  her  brother  had  grown  to  such  a  height.     Nay," 
proceeded  lady  Masham,  "  the  queen  found  it  impossible  to 
enter  on  any  treaty  of  peace,  without   entering  at  the  same 
time  into  the  strongest  engagements  possible  for  confinning 
the  succession  to  the  house  of  Hanover,— a  thing,"  added  she, 
"  that  I  am  siu-e  is  all  our  aversions."     Mesnager,  according 
to  his  own  account,  made  some  very  lengthy  and  double- 
minded  rephes  to  these  representations.    He,  however,  led  the 
ideas  of  the  favourite,  and  consequently  of  the  queen,  to  con- 
cur  with  liis  previously  expressed  recommendation  of  Lorraine 
as  the  best  place;  of  retreat  for  the  exiled  prince ;  likewise  he 
agreed  with  lady  Masham  on  a  mode  of  correspondence,'  and 

'  Some  letters  which  pa-ssetl  between  them  are  appended  to  the  "  Mumtcs:" 
they  are  Uiuiuiigiity  dcsrtirv;  u?  mi-crcst  Of  irifofmation. 
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promised  to  fumisli  a  cypher  and  key  for  their  communica- 
tions. He  entreated  that  their  final  interview  might  be  the 
succeeding  evening,  because  it  was  more  than  time  that  he 
should  be  in  France,  as  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  were 
already  named,  ar»  1  voald  be  at  Utrecht  before  he  could  pos- 
sibly receive  his  mDuarch's  instructions,  and  give  him  person- 
ally an  account  of  this  negotiation. 

Accordingly,  the  third  and  last  interview  with  lady  Masham 
took  place  the  following  evening.  The  discussion  was  chiefly 
an  interchange  of  comphments.  Her  ladyship  told  the  French 
envoy,  "  that  she  was  charged  to  let  him  know  how  well  he 
was  with  the  queen,  and  how  agreeable  it  was  to  her  majesty 
to  hear  that  he  was  appointed  by  his  royal  master,  Louis 
XIV.,  as  one  of  his  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht.^' — "  Lady 
Masham  then  went  to  her  cabinet,  and  calling  me  to  come  to 
her,"  says  the  French  envoy,  "  she  took  out  of  a  purse  of 
crimson  velvet,  made  up  like  a  case  and  fastened  with  a  gold 
clasp,  her  majesty's  pictm'e  set  round  with  diamonds.  I 
started  back  a  little,  and  prepared  to  receive  it  on  my  knee, 
which  she  understood  immediately,  but  would  not  suffer  me. 
'  For,  sir,'  she  said,  '  I  do  not  tell  you  that  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  presents  you  this  miniature ;  but  be  assured  by  it  how 
satisfactory  yo'ir  visits  have  been,  and  how  much  honour  I 
think  it  to  I:<:iid  this  present  to  you.'  After  this  I  took  my 
leave,"  pursues  Mesnager,  "  wondering  much  within  myself 
tkat  such  a  mean  chai'acte;'  snouid  be  attributed  to  this  lady 
as  some  have  made  pul  lie  ;  but  T  must  add,  that  she  seemed 
to  me  as  worthy  of  the  i'l  vo  ir  of  a  queen,  as  any  woman  I 
have  ever  conversed  with  i.i  my  life."' 

The  secret  remorse  attributed  to  queen  Anne  by  her  con- 
fidante in  these  remai'kable  minutes,  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
spatches of  the  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  written  about 
the  same  time.  •  Ue  envoy  gives  the  following  reason  for 
the  queen's  uneasiness  of  mind  :  "  It  is  certain,"  wrote  baron 
Schutz"  to  bar    I  de  Bothmar,  "that  queen  Anne  attributes 

'  Minutes  of  Negotiation  by  Mesnager,  pp.  280-290. 
-  Hauover  Papers  j  Macpherson's  Collection,  vol.  ii,  pp.  504,  505, 
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the  loss  of  all  her  children  to  having  dethroned  her  father, 
having  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  an  affecting  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  her  before  his  death,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended  his  family  to  her.  It  was  brought  to  her  hands  by 
madame  Oglethorpe,  who  went  twice  to  France.  I  have  all 
this  from  lord  Portraore."  Mesnager  departed  to  France  next 
day,  held  his  conference  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  joined  the 
congress  at   Utrecht,  as  a  French  plenipotentiary,  January 

18,  1712. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration  was,  that  the  queen  had  appointed  a  clergyman  as  her 
principal  palace-minister,  by  placing  the  privy-seal  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol.     It  was  like- 
wise  her  wish  that,  through  the  agency  of  a  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  her  war-wearied  people  should  receive  the 
blessings  of  peace.     It  was  the  first  instance  of  a  church- 
of-England  clergyman  acting  as  a  cabinet  mmister  in  this 
country  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     An  odd  circumstance 
marked   the  appointment  of  bishop   Robinson,  lord   pnvy- 
seal,  to  negotiate  the  peace  at  Utrecht.     In  his  short  voyage 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  experienced  a 
very  extraordinary  loss ;  he  lost  New-year's  day, — ^the  New- 
year's  day  of  1712  ;  for  he  set  sail  on  the  29th  December, 
old  style,  and  he  found  himself,  after  two  days'  prosperous 
voyage,  at  his  journey's  end,  considerably  advanced  in  the 
month  of  January,  for  the  congress  at  Utrecht  reckoned,  like 
all  the  Chi'istian  world  except  England  and  Russia,  by  the 
new  style.     The  incident  is  touched  upon,  in  the  Windsor 
Prophecy,  with  humorous  quaintness  by  Swift,  who  declared, 
that  when  the  holy  plenipotentiary — 

"  Shall  not  see  New-year's  day  in  all  that  year. 
Then  let  old  England  make  good  cheer. 
Windsor  and  Bristow'  then  shall  be 
Joined  together  in  the  Low  Countree : 
Then  shall  the  tall  black  Daventry  bird 
Speak  againwt  peace  fuU  many  a  word." 


'  Dr.  Kobinson  was  dean  of  Windsor  as  well  as  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
pea©3=eangress  of  Utrecht  was,  of  course,  held  in  the  Low  Countries. 
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The  earl  of  Nottingham's  tall,  dark  person  is  here  designated 
by  the  allusion  to  his  family  name  of  Finch.  It  seems  he  was 
still  most  vehement  against  peace. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  perhaps  the  most 
trite  subject  in  modern  history,  cannot  occupy  much  room  in 
these  pages,  altbt  jjh  its  heavy  memory  has  been  awakened 
from  the  sleep  into  which  its  own  ineffable  dulness  had  con- 
signed it,  (together  with  the  works  of  its  contemporary  his- 
torians for  nearly  a  century,)  by  the  cry  lately  raised  in  its 
name  against  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Montpent^er  and 
the  second  daughter  of  Spain. 
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ANNE, 

QUEEN-REGNANT   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN       ND    IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Queen  Anne  receives  an  n.  welcome  aTnba..ador_Her  aisgx.«t  :^t  l;;^;;-^^- 
Queen  pro^ents  prince  Eugene  with  a  sword  worth  nxDO/.-lUc  wh,g  ladies 
StlK'queen'sclrawing.?ooin-Queen'soperaticentc.itau>nK.A«-Co^^^^^^ 
to  depose  or  control  the  queen-Her  farewell  audience  ut  prince  tngene- 
SuStens  to  an  expounding  of  prophecy- Receives  a  Scottish  ant,,   mry- 
Srs  tl  e  performanS  of  the  tragedy  of  <  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  -Ueceivos 
n  w    of  the' death  of  her  sister,  Louisa  Stu^t-Qu,  en's  m  entions  for  th. 
nrincess-Queen  ill  with  an  autumnal  fever-She  is  inforn..,   of  the  death  of 
SGodolphin-I)i-u.ses  his  character  with  lord  Dartmouth-Her  re.  n.- 
cences  concerning  the  Revolution-Other  gossiping  conyei-sation.    t  th,    ,  ..en 
-T lu-cTs  of  the%luchess  of  MarllK)rough  to  disgrace  the  queen    Qn.on  pro- 
tected  by  her  premier,  who  forces  Marlborough  to  leave  England-H^s  duchess 
S'Saway  the  qucH-m's  picture  and  departs-Threatens  the  <,ue..n  w.tlu«-iut. 
irher  letters  in  Holland-Favour  bestowed  by  the  queen  .  ..  tl     duke  of 
HfmUton-Her  plans  reversed  by  his  tragical  death-Queen  engaged  ma 
S'to  regarding'the  bishopric   X  Hereford-Her  r^tiahty  ^^^^ 
^•.r.,-..rset-Queen'8  six>ech  to  parliament  delayed  by  dl  health -Qu.di  an- 
B.r.ces  the  peace  of  Utrecht-Her  letters  of  remonstrance  agamst  executions 
l)...J.cestntpt<i  St.  Patrick's— Alanmng  lUuess  of  the 

—  uueen  appoints  fewitt  as  utan  oi  ot.  x  ai.  i>„.,„!l,i .  r»'T^.f,.v  fnr 

,.,,.;„_Ueports  of  her  death-Her  letters  to  Hanover-Rewards  D  Lifcy  tor 

satirizing  the  electrcss  Sophia. 

The  queen's  firmness  had  to  stand  a  new  trial  before  the  final 
dismissal  of  the  remnant  of  the  Marlborough  faction.  A\  hen  the 
treaty  of  peace  seemed  to  progress  in  a  decidedly  fivvourable 
manner  before  the  congi-ess  at  Utrecht,  prince  Eugene  was  sent 
bv  the  new  emperor  to  England,  ostensibly  with  compliments 
regarding  his  election ;  likewise,  to  use  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  induce  the  queen  to  continue  the  war  at  her  own  ex- 
pense.    It  was  well  known  that  prince  Eugene  meant  to  exert 
to  the  utmost  his  military  popularity  with  the  English,  as  the 
colleague  of  Marlborough  in  most  of  his  victories,  to  support 
the  war-faction  against  tha  queen.     Dark  hints  are  thrown 
out  bv  most  contemporaries  relative  to  the  intrigues  used  by 

d  ambassador  dui'ing  his  sojomm  in 


this  imperial  general 
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London.  It  is  certain  that  the  queen  made  every  possible 
excuse  to  delay  his  visit,  and  the  adm  of  her  majesty's 
fleet  on  tlio  Dutch  coast,  to  avoid  sailiu  d  the  contra- 

riety of  wind  an*  veather;  but  the  \n>  came  on  board, 
complaiii  ig  of  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  ^>  .s  safely  landed  at 
Greenwich,  January  G,  1712,  despite  of  all  impediments.' 
Lcice^'tcr-house,  Leicester-square,  was  the  abode  assigned  to 
prince  Eugene  by  her  majesty."  "  He  was  not  to  see  the  queen 
till  six  this  evening,"  wrote  Swift,  Jnnuary  7th.  I  hope  and 
Relieve  he  comes  too  late  to  do  the  whig  cause  any  good.  I 
went  at  six  to  see  him  at  court,  but  lie  was  gone  in  to  the 


;uy  St.  John,  who 
so  near  him,  that  he 


'ig 


>) 


i  the    royal  Anne   was. 


queen;  and  when  he  came  out,  y 
introduced  him  to  her  majesty,  a^ 
quite  screened  him  with  his  great 
The  wig  costume  of  the  courl 
throughout  his  visit,  a  source  of  no  little  tribulation  to  Eugene 
of  ^^'1"^  )y;  the  eclipse  of  his  person  by  the  flowing  periwig  of 
Mr.  etary  St.  John  was  the  least  of  his  mortifications. 
He  was  very  soon  made  sensible  that  her  Britannic  majesty 
had  taken  offence  at  his  venturing  nito  her  august  presence 
Mithout  Ixnng  adorned  with  one  of  tliese  formidable  append- 
ages. Eugene  of  Savoy  had  committed  this  outrage  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  for  Hoffman,  his  imperial  master's  resident- 
minister,  had  solemnly  warned  him  of  the  result  before  he 
entered  the  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's,  "that  queen 
Anne  could  not  abide  any  one  that  was  presented  to  her  with- 
out a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  whereas  his  wig  w  as  a  tied-up 


wig. 


)} 


The  prince,  who  was  already  in  the  royal  ante-chamber, 
exclaimed,  "  I  know  n(i<^  what  to  do.  I  never  had  a  long 
periwig  in  my  life ;  and  I  ha  e  sent  to  all  my  valets  and  foot- 
men to  know  whether  p'  of  them  have  one,  that  I  might 
borrow  it,  but  not  one  Juis  such  a  thing."^  He  spoke  with 
iiiinatience  and  contempt,  which  bemg  duly  reported  to  queen 
Anne,  increased  her  indignation  at  the  intrusion  of  a  tie-wig. 
The  poor  queen  was,  in  truth,  most  unwilling  to  receive, 
yet  dared   not  decline,  the  visit   of  this   unwelcome  guest. 

*  Cunningham's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
2  Swift's  Journal,  Feb.  1711-12.       '  '  Ibid.,  Jan.  7j  likewise  Corresponui-nce, 
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Forced  to  treat  him  publicly  with  every   demonstration  of 

respect,  and  to  order  the  preparation  of  costly  gifts  for  his 

acceptance,  yet  Anne,  in  private,  gave  many  indications  of 

sadness  and  sullenness,  and  vented  her  temper  to  her  famihar 

friends  by  captious  remarks  on  his  dress,  especially  concern- 

ing  the  hnproper  species  of  periwig  which  the  Italian  hero 

audaciously  carried  into  her  august  presence.     The  beauty  of 

prmce  Eugene  was  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  authorize 

the  queen's  extreme  solicitude  respecting  his  outward  adorn- 

ments ;  for  Swift  adds  to  his  description  of  her  warUke  visitor, 

« I  saw  prince  Eugene  at  court  to-day;  he  is  plaguy  yeUow, 

and  Hterally  ugly  besides."* 

Prince  Eugene  himself  was  not  so  indifferent  m  regard  to 
wigs  as  he  chose  to  affirm.     In  a  letter  of  lord  Galway, 
(written  with  his  left  hand,  because  his  right  had  been  cut  off 
clean  as  if  with  a  razor,  in  his  late  disastrous  Spanish  campaign,) 
he  speaks  as  if  prince  Eugene  had  been  making  the  most 
elaborate  toilet  in  Christendom,  in  order  to  congratulate  queen 
Anne  on  her  birthday,— perhaps  to  obliterate  the  disgust  and 
displeasure  with  which  her  Britannic  majesty  had  surveyed 
his  tie-wig  at  his  first  presentation. 

LoED  Galwat  to  Lady  Russeii.' 

«  Rookley,  [1711.] 
"  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  news  you  send.     Let  prince  Eugene  he  never 
so  careXf  getting  fine  cloaks  and  a  fine  wigg.  I  helieve  he  wdl  not  niake  so 
eoc^aTure  fn  the^a^mbly  as  he  would  at  the  head  of  an  army  though  he  i 
S^hLo?  makmg  a  good  fi^re  anywhere.     I  believe  the  spectators  wdl  m.s 
the  two  ladies  that  have  quitted,  but  especially  my  lady  Sunderland. 

The  two  ladies  alluded  to  by  lord  Galway  were  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  handsome  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
They  manifested  no  more  active  enmity  to  their  formerly  in- 
dulgent royal  mistress  than  perversely  depriving  her  of  the 
splendour  of  their  charms  at  her  tory  drawing-room ;  they 
seem  to  have  been  persuaded  by  their  flatterers  that  the 
queen's  receptions  would  be  utterly  extinguished  without  them. 
The  manner  in  which  the  discarded  faction  showed  their  con- 
'  Swift's  Journal,  January  7, 1711-12. 

«  ro^ed.  hv  permission,  from  the  Collection  of  his  gracethe  duke  of  Devon- 
shire^'Lady  RusseUwas  not  the  celebrated  K«chel,  who  uadbccn  dead  =um6 
years. 
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tempt  is  thus  described :  "  The  lords  and  ladies/'  wrote  Swift, 
"  hav  e  all  their  fine  clothes  ready  against  the  queen's  birth- 
day to-morrow.  I  saw  several  mighty  fine  ;  and  I  hope  there 
mil  be  a  great  appearance,  in  spite  of  that  spiteful  French 
fashion  of  the  whiggish  ladies  not  to  come,  which  they  have 
all  resolved,  to  a  woman.  I  hope  it  will  spirit  the  queen 
more  against  them  than  ever." 

The  queen  was,  soon  after,  taken  with  a  fit  of  gout,  kept 
from  chapel  all  Sunday,  and  was  supposed  to  be  politically 
indisposed.  "  If  the  queen's  gout  increases,  it  will  spoil  sport," 
wrote  Swift ;  "  for  prince  Eugene  has  two  fine  suits  made  up 
against  her  birthday,  and  her  majesty  is  to  present  him  then 
with  a  sword  worth  4000/.,  the  diamonds  set  transparent." 
The  queen's  recovery,  however,  enabled  her  to  keep  this 
remarkable  birthday  according  to  the  splendid  preparations 
made  for  its  celebration.  All  the  whig  officials,  ladies  and 
lords,  had  been  cleared  out  of  the  court-places,  in  pursuance 
of  Swift's  recent  advice,  and  the  new  occupants  were  to  be 
presented  to  her  on  their  appointments.  "The  vice-cham- 
berlain told  me,"  wrot.3  Swift,  "  a  few  days  previously,  that 
lady  Rialton,  Marlborough's  eldest  daughter,  had  yesterday 
resigned  her  employment  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber;  and  that 
lady  Jane  Hyde,  lord  Rochester's  daughter  (a  mighty  pretty 
girl)  is  to  succeed.  Lady  Sunderland,  the  second  Marlborough 
daughter,  is  to  resign  in  a  day  or  two."  Next  day  the  jour- 
nal continues :  "  It  is  not  lady  Jane  Hyde  who  has  succeeded 
lady  Rialton  as  the  queen's  bedchamber  lady,  but  her  aunt, 
lady  Catharine  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  late  lord  Rochester,  ihe 
queen's  uncle." 

It  seems  that  important  birthday  of  the  queen  passed  off 
with  great  eclat,  notwithstanding  the  angry  secession  of  the 
Marlborough  beauties  and  their  faction.  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  same  drawing-room,  presented  his  amiable  person  before 
queen  Anne,  respectfully  enveloped  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  of 
proper  court  proportions.  "  Her  majesty  did  not  give  him 
the  diamond  sword,  worth  fom'  thousand  pounds,  with  all  the 
world  looking  on,  as  expected.  The  gift  was  made  privately, 
before  the  courtiers  were  admitted :  no  one  was  by  when  her 
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majesty  gave  the  sword  to  prince  Eugene,  excepting  her  lord 
chamherlain." 

"  I  went  to  dine  at  lord  Mashara's  at  three  that  day/' 
wrote  Swift,  "  and  met  all  the  company  just  coming  from 
court,  (out  of  St.  James's-palace,)~a  mighty  crowd :  they 
stayed  long  for  their  coaches.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  lords  and  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in  their  fineries." 
Lady  Ashburnham  (the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ormonde)'  was  considered  the  belle  of  that  brilhant  birthday. 
The  Marlborough  ladies  occupied  a  window  in  St.  James's- 
palace,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  brilhant  scene  :  to 
show  their  disrespect  and  indifference  to  the  royal  birthday, 
they  sat,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court,  in  their  morning 
wrappers.  Lady  Wharton,  who  was  of  their  party,  not  con- 
tented  with  this  passive  defiance  to  her  majesty,  sallied  out, 
all  in  her  undress,  (looking  hideously  ugly,  according  to  Swift's 
taste,)  amidst  the  noble  crowd  then  waiting  at  St.  James's 
gates  until  their  coachmen  and  running  footmen  had  fought 
their  way  up  with  their  sepai'ate  carriages.  Among  the  melee 
was  a  new  chariot,  which  cost  the  owner  950?.;  "the  mob 
huzzaed  it  as  much  as  they  did  prince  Eugene."  The  same 
evening  her  majesty  was  present  at  one  of  her  favourite  musi- 
cal  entertainments,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  newly 
introduced  operas.  She  was  much  better  the  ne-"  day,  after 
her  exertions;  and  Swift,  who  has  commemor  her  pro- 
ceedings  on  this  occasion,  "  lamented  that  she  now  took  little 
exercise."  By  the  way,  lady  Masham  and  her  kinsman 
Harley  are  said  to  have  first  gained  her  majesty's  favour  by 
their  attention  to  her  taste  for  concerts." 

Among  these  gay  reminiscences  of  queen  Anne's  tory  birtli- 
day,  rumours  existed  that  a  formidable  current  of  events  was 
roiling  beneath  its  courtly  splendours.     Prince  Eugene,  all 

>  Swifk  mentions  the  untimely  death  of  this  lovely  ycung  woman,  a  few  weeks 
ofterwards,  with  more  feeling  than  he  is  supposed  capahle  of  expressing.  The 
deep  grief  of  the  duke,  her  father,  seemed  infectious. 

2  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  that  they  organized  sucli 
entertainments  for  queen  Anne  is  very  likely,  but  is  only  preserved  by  this  author, 
although  Abigail  Masham's  taste  for  music,  as  v-ll  as  mimicry,  is  once  mentioned 
inlier  cousin  of  Marlborgugh's  iiiar-'iseripts  j  likewise  that  her  brother,  Jack 
Hill,  sang  well,  and  was  a  good  mimic. 
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agreed,  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  peace.  But 
he  IS  likewise  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy  against  the  queen/— «  His  advice  being  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  suborn  ihe  bands  of  ruffians  called  Mohawks 
to  scour  the  streets  by  night,  and  strike  ten-or  in  the  popu- 
lace,  by  whom  the  queen  was  beloved;  to  set  fire  to  London 
m  different  places,  especially  the  palace  of  St.  Jameses,  where 
the  queen  then  lodged,  when  the  guards  on  duty  were  com- 
manded by  an  officer  in  the  whig  interest ;  that  Marlborough, 
at  the  head  of  the  guards,  should  seize  the  Tower,  the  Bank^ 
and  public  offices,  make  the  queen  prisoner,  and  by  terror 
force  her  to  sign  warrants  for  inquiry  into  the  Jacobite  cor- 
respondence  of  Abigail  Masham,  Harley,  and  Bolingbroke, 
put  them  to  death,  and  force  her  to  dissolve  parhament.  There 
h"  says  Coxe,  «  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  intentions 
but  the  letters  of  Plunket  the  Jacobite.'^  Such  may  be  the 
case,  but  the  contemporary  assertions  of  Plunket  are  confirmed 
by  much  collateral  evidence,  which  may  be  gathered  from  his- 
torians iven  of  the  whig  party,  besides  the  ciitrent  report  that 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  whig  faction  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  nocturnal  acts  of  violence.  Among  others,  it  is  said 
that  Thomas  Burnet,  the  profligate  son  of  the  bishop,''  was 
pubhcly  pointed  out  as  the  most  mischievous  amongst  the 
Mohawk  ruffians.  The  mysterious  alarms  concerning  the 
Mohawks  were  likewise  accompanied  by  superstitious  terrors. 
Accordi-.p-  to  a  contemporarj-,  Alexander  Cimningham,  "these 
evH-doers  were  never  seen  in  daylight,— nay,  many  persons 
averred  they  were  never  seen  at  all ;  yet  they  tormented  women 
and  children,  or  helpless  and  infirm  men,  whom  they  caught  in 

>  Coxo  MSS, ;  Brit.  Mnseutn.  Hamilton's  liistorical  work,  «  Transactions  of 
the  Reign  of  Anne"  enters  into  a  weU-digestt-d  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
Eugene  at  his  English  visit,  which  induces  belief  that  his  party  had  worse  inten- 
tions at  this  period  than  general  history  avows. 

J  Swift's  Journal.  The  reverend  historian  was  not  felicitous  in  the  reputation 
and  conduct  oi  his  sons.  Thomas  Burnet,  all  parties  agree,  was  a  daring  repro- 
bate,  althougli,  in  times  when  party  influence  carried  all  before  it,  he  subsequently 
adorned  the  bench.  Among  his  other  exploits,  sir  Walter  Scott  affirms  that  he 
wrote  the  witty  Jacobite  song  on  his  own  father's  death,  commencing,— 
"  The  fiends  were  all  brawling. 
When  Burnet  descending." 
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the  streets  at  night.  Great  talk  of  marvellous  dreams,  and 
the  appearance  of  demons  and  spirits,  witches  and  hags,  was 
prevalent.  It  is  supposed  these  follies  were  dehberately  m- 
vented  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  the  negotia- 
tions of  peace  that  were  then  proceeding."  However  that 
may  be,  party  rage  broke  into  madness  at  this  juncture ;  war- 
mobs  and  jseace-mobs  traversed  the  streets  of  London,  and  a 
very  tragic  event  took  place  in  consequence.  "As  prince 
Eugene's  nephew  was  passing  along  the  streets,  and  rashly 
encountering  some  of  the  mean  and  furious  rabble,  he  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  them,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died.^'^  Not 
long  after  this  accident,  prince  Eugene  had  his  farewell  audi- 
ence  of  the  queen,  and  withdrew  from  this  country  March  13, 
wishing,  perhaps,  that  he  had  permitted  the  islanders  to  settle 
their  disputes  without  his  interference.  \ 

In  the  spring  of  1713,  Lloyd,  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
then  an  aged  man,  demanded  an  audience  of  queen  Anne, 
and,  with  much  mystery,  said,  "  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  acquaint  her  that  the  city  of  Rome  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  church  of  Bome  extinct  in  less  than 
four  years ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  have  the  patience 
to  listen  to  him,  he  would  prove  it  beyond  all  contradiction." 
The  queen  made  an  appointment  with  him  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  next  day.  A  great  Bible  was  sent  for,  which  was  all  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  said  he  required.  He  brought  the  queen's 
aged  tutor,  Compton  bishop  of  London,  with  him.  The  queen 
ordered  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Harley  lord  Oxford,  lord 
Dartmouth,^  and  her  favourite  physician.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  be 
present  at  this  exposition  of  prophecy.  The  ancient  bishop, 
then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  showed  great  memory 
and  ingenuity  in  his  quotations  and  application  of  texts  j  but, 
unfortunately,  the  earl  of  Oxford  differing  with  him,  though 
most  civilly,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  one,  the  bishop  fell 
into  a  violent  rage,  and  turning  to  the  queen,  exclaimed,  "  So 
says  your  treasurer ;  but  God  says  otherwise,  whether  he  Uke 
it  or  no  !"    The  queen,  seeing  the  bishop  both  angry  and  very 

'  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  401,  402. 
■■'  He  relates  this  scene  in  his  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  I'imes,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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rude,  thought  the  best  way  of  deciding  the  dispute  wa.  to  call 
for  her  dinner.  The  bishop,  however,  went  on  before  the  queen 
could  make  her  retreat.  He  said,  intemperately,  "  that  if  he 
did  not  know  what  was  truth,  he  was  a  very  unfit  person  to 
be  trusted  with  explaining  the  gospels,  and  therefore  desired 
the  queen  to  dispose  of  his  bishopric  to  some  person  of  greater 
abilities,  if  what  he  said  did  not  prove  true;"  then  bending 
forward,  he  spoke  some  words  to  the  queen  in  a  very  low 
voice,  that  no  one  might  hear  but  her  majesty,  who  told  lord 
Dartmouth  afterwards  that  the  bishop  said,  "  that  when  four 
years  were  expired,  the  Saviour  would  reign  personally  on  the 
earth  for  a  thousand  years.''* 

The  outbreak  of  fanatical  rage  in  the  revolutionary  bishop 
Lloyd,  ;ras  m  all  probability  excited  by  his  pohtical  jealousy 
ot  an  envoy,  then  at  queen  Anne's  court,  sohciting  some  reUef 
for  the  distressed   and  depressed  members  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland;   and  the  report  went,  that  queen  Anne 
had  at  heart  the  restoration  of  Scottish  episcopacy,— not  only 
to  toleration,  but  to  some  part  of  the  subsistence  of  which 
WiUiam  III.  had  deprived  them.^    James  Anderson,  who  had 
written  on  this  subject,  was  presented  to  her  majesty,  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  showmg  her  some  very  fine  seals  and 
ancient  charters  which  he  had  coUected.     The  queen  looked 
at  them  as  graciously  as  if  she  had  known  their  uses,  and 
seemed  to  be  greatly  dehghted  with  them;  then,  turning  to 
lord  Oxford,  said,  « It  was  her  wish  that  something  might  be 
done  for  Mr.  Anderson."     His  lordship  rephed,  "That  her 
majesty  need  not  press  him  to  take  care  of  that  gentleman, 

'  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  327.     He  lived  to  see  the  fiitiUty  of 
his  prophecies.     He  had  been  a  fanatical  dissenter  of  the  times  of  the  civU  wSs 

Most  of  the  documentary  historians  of  this  period,  among  others  Lockhart 
o„ndT;\™'"*T  '^''  consternation  and  distress  of  the  Scotch  when  they 
t  imd  that  the  country  was  not  relieved  from  the  tiihes  of  the  Episcomlian 
c  urch,  but  that  the  dues  pf  the  bLshops,  &c..  were  granted  by  WilUam  HI  to 
artisans  who  had  aided  him  in  attaining  his  ambitious  end,/  Thus^Tlthough 
the  church  was  overthrown,  the  Scotch  were  not  relieved  from  its  payments  but 

bra,  but  the  grantees  were  absentees,  who  took  the  money  out  of  the  country 

m.xh^from  thi.  cause  m  the  i-ciga  of  queen  Aune.-Lockhart  of  Camwath,  vol.  f. 
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for  he  was  the  man  he  designed,  out  of  regard  to  his  great 
knowledge,  to  distinguish  in  a  particular  manner."  The  dis- 
tinction proved,  however,  nothing  but  a  request  to  sit  for  his 
picture,  that  it  might  take  its  place  in  the  Harleian  collection 
of  resemblances  of  celebrated  men.  Such  was  by  no  means 
the  intention  of  the  queen,  for  as  Anderson  had  impoverished 
his  fortune  by  his  historical  collections,  which  would  have  leen 
otherwise  lost  to  the  world,  she  had  designed  for  liim  more 
solid  remuneration,  in  place  or  pension.' 

Another  anecdote  of  queen  Anne  connected  with  literature, 
comprises  all  that  can  be  quoted  concerning  any  personal  in- 
terest  she  took  in  it.  In  ail  such  instances,  unlike  her  grand- 
father Charles  I.,  or  othei  relatives  of  the  Stuart  line,  she 
never  used  any  judgment  of  her  own,  but  referred  to  that  of 
others.  The  tragedy  of  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots '  had  been 
written  twenty  years,  by  John  Banks,  but  had  li^^n  rejected, 
in  the  reigns  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  by  the  master  of  the 
revels,  who  saw  pohtical  spectres  in  every  one  of  the  dramatis 
persona.  The  queen  at  last  heard  it  mentioned  by  one  of 
her  literary  nobles,  and  requested  him  to  read  it,  and  give  her 
his  opinion  of  the  dangers  the  play  contained.  He  assured 
the  queen  the  composition  "  was  every  way  an  innocent  piece;" 
on  which  the  queen  herself  gave  orders  to  her  lord  chamber- 
lain for  its  performance.* 

The  unexpected  death  of  queen  Anne's  younger  sister  at 
St.  Germains,  it  is  said,  occasioned  her  majesty  an  access  of 
grief,  which  she  felt  more  acutely  than  any  thing  that  had 
befallen  her  since  the  death  of  her  consort,  George  of  Den- 
mark. The  queen  showed  lord  Dartmouth  a  letter  addressed 
to  her,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  written  throughout  with  his 
own  hand,  announcing  to  her  the  death  of  the  young  princess 
Louisa  Stuart,  her  sister,  in  which  the  king  had  represented 
her  as  a  most  exalted  character.  The  death  of  the  fair  young 
princess  made  a  sensation  in  Great  Britain  which  can  be  little 
appreciated  in  these  days.  Lord  Godolphin,  who  had  always 
the  earhest  intelhgence  from  France,  sent  his  confidential 
agent,  Richard  Hill,  to  lord  Dartmouth  with  the  news,  adding 
>  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  vol.  i.  p.  371.         ^  Colley  Gibber's  Apology,  318. 
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!  15^!r7»  ;.  w^'  ']  ™'  '^  '''y  '^"^t  *"'  ever  came 
to  England."-"  Why  does  he  think  so?"  asked  lord  Dart- 
mouth.  "Because,"  repUed  his  informant,  if  any  thing  had 
happened  to  the  brother,  and  this  admirable  young  pnWss 
had  been  spa^  queen  Anne  would  have  sent  for  herTnd 
mamed  hei  to  a  prince  George'  who  could  have  no  pr^ten. 
s.ons  durmg  her  life;  and  this  measure  would  have  pCd 
eve.7  honest  man  in  the  realm,  and  made  an  end  of  auTf 
putes  m  future."' 

Queen  Anne  was  destined  to  see  every  expectation  for  the 

vlS"tr  "^f.^-S"^!'  —i-  V  1-  near  relative 

31       M.'  """■'''''''  *"'  "^  '»«'*•'.      Perhaps  the 

vom,t,y  would  have  permitted  the  youngest  daughter  of  their 

royal  hue  to  have  retamed  her  religion  as  the  former  queen- 

pnnee,  yet  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would 

therefore,  have  been  very  unhappy  in  England.     Some  con 
mousness   of  the  worldly  conflicts  that   peradventm-e   had 
r       her  .f  she  had  survived,  must  have  inspired  her  X 

he  remarkable  sahrfaction  with  which  she  welcomed  death  in 
the  very  flower  of  her  existence.' 

The  ^mentations  of  all  degrees  of  the  English  people  for 
this  young  prmcess'  (of  whom  even  Burnet  gives  a  high  cha 
meter)  were  inconsistent  enough,  since  she  was  of  the  same 
obnoxious  faith  as  her  brother;  and  the  only  crime  he  had 
committed,  to  accomit  for  the  hatred  and  abuse  with  which  he 
was  pursued  was  his  diff'erence  of  religion.     A  large  portion 
of  the  people,  it  ,s  true,  believed  the  absm^d  falsehood  in 
«^rd  to  his  spn-,ons  birth  which  queen  Anne  herself  had 
toened  on  him  before  he  was  bom,-an  iniquity  which  now 
began  to  glare  en  her  conscience.     Her  mifortunate  brother 
was  st.ll  persecuted  by  those  who  capricionsly  lamented  his 

'  Lord  Dartmouth  mmt  mean  Fredmc,  father  of  our  Gcom  III    fl,,  «u    t 
«nof  George,  hereditary  prtaee  of  Himiver,  (GwrTllT ^red^'Aw     f 
JW  younger  than  the  prince...  ^      ^       '    ^"*"''  ""s  ten 

.  g«.  ,a  °f??;,"'?',?'"«>'  BV™«''»  O"!  Time,,  vol.  ,i.  „.  112. 

,m^  :^;ut  "r  '^Zi  "L"  "f  "T°'  °'  *  ■'«'"'  ■"  "^ 

See  Macpherson's  Stuaxt  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
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sister  Louisa.     He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  same  dire 

disease  which  had  mercifully  taken  away  the  companion  of  his 

youth,  when  the  envoys  of  queen  Anne  were  forced  to  hunt 

him  from  his  adopted  country  before  the  peace  could  be  rati- 

fied.'     M.  de  Torcy,  Louis  XIV.'s  negotiating  minister,  says, 

"  You  may  assure  queen  Anne,  that  the  chevaher  is  ready  to 

depart  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  he  did  but  know  where  he 

was  to  go.     I  own  to  you  that  I  know  no  prince  willing  to 

receive  him,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  queen." ^     Meantime 

abbe  Gualtier  was  actively  recommending  the  chevalier  to  the 

affections  of  his  sister  by  the  agency  of  lady  Masham,  lady 

Jersey,  and,  perhaps,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.     The  Torcy 

correspondence  expressly  mentions,  "  that  the  whole  proceed- 

ings  between  Gualtier  and  Mesnager,  in  connexion  with  the 

Enghsh  ministers,  were  transacted  verbally,  as  neither  Horley, 

St.  John,  or  Prior  dared  commit  them  to  writing;"'  neither 

dared  the  queen  commit  herself  by  one  word  uttered  beyond 

the  privacy  of  lady  Masham's  boudoir,  and  she  carried  on 

this  reserve  even  before  persons  whom  she   supposed  Avere 

Jacobite  agents.    For  instance,  monsieur  de  Plessen  had  been 

of  the  prince  of  Denmark's  household ;  he  had  constant  access 

to  the  queen  when  in  London,  which  he  sometimes  visited : 

he  was  (unknown  to  the  queen  and  the  tory  ministry)  a  spy 

of  the  whigs.     The  extreme  caution  of  the  queen  is  manifest 

by  his  report.     "  I  talked,"  says  Plessen,^  in  his  report  to  his 

employers,  "  one  hour  for  three  successive  days  to  the  queen 

about  the  prince  of  Wales,  without  her  making  a  word  of 

ansAver  or  interruption ;  but  directly  I  turned  the  discourse 

on  the  family  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  her  majesty  always 

began  to  speak  of  something  else." 

An  autumnal  fever  was  prevalent  in  England  during  Sep- 
tember, 1713,  which  very  severely  visited  the  royal  household 
after  the  queen  had  retired  to  Windsor.  Forty  persons  were 
ill  at  the  same  time  at  the  castle,  yet  no  apprehensions  existed 
that  the  queen  would  be  injured  by  the  intermittent.     Such 

*  Addressed  to  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  from  the  French  mmister,  De  Torcy.— 
History  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  reign  of  queen  Anne,  &c.,  p.  106. 
-  Ibid.,  June  22 ;  N.  S.,  July  10, 1712  j  Torcy  to  St.  John.  *  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

■*  Schutz  to  Bothmar ;  Hanover  Papers,  Macpherson's  Collection,  Vol.  ii.  p.  505. 
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was,  however,  the  case ;  and  it  is  very  plain  that  her  health 
never  whdly  raU.ed  after  it.  "Yesterday,"  (September  8,) 
wrote  Swift,  m  his  journal,  "we  were  all  alarm^  with  the 
queen's  bemg  ill.  She  had  an  aguish  and  feverish  fit,  and 
you  never  saw  such  countenances  as  we  all  had,-such  dismal 
melancholy.  Her  physicians  from  town  were  sent  for  "  The 
lord  treasurer,  Oxford,  received  accounts  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
wl    P;^f '^^«^  *his  malady.     From  the  following  inedited 

celiSned  ^^^"°''""''''''*'''  *^^  '*^*'  ""^  *^^  ^"""'^  "^^^  ^"  ^■ 

"^  t  THE  Eabi  of  Oxford  to  Dh.  Arbuthkot.' 

Sib 

"I  am,  with  true  respect,  sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  The  weather  is  extremely  cold  here."  "  Oxfoed. 

indorsed—"  To  Dr.  Arbuthnot." 

The  queen,  when  convalescent,  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  her  old  servant,  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  had  been 
thu-ty  years  m  the  treasury  department,  and  superintended 
It  m  the  latter  years  of  his  life  as  lord  treasurer :  he  did  not 
long  survive  his  dismissal  by  his  royal  mistress.     He  after- 
wards    ived  with  the  Marlboroughs,  and  died  at  Windsor- 
lodge,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  duchess.     The  queen 
affected,  at  his  death,  to  consider  him  with  regard;  for  when 
lord  Dartmouth  brought  her  the  ii.  ragence  of  his  demise, 
she  testified  some  concem,-she  even  wept  a  little,  or  seemed 
so  to  do      Her  majesty  told  Dartmouth^  that  "she  could  not 
nelp  It  for  she  had  a  long  acquaintance  with  him,  and  did  be- 
leve  that  whatever  ofi-ence  he  had  given  her,  was  owing  to 
he  mfluence  the  Marlborough  family  had  over  him,  but  she 
tUd  not  think  him  to  be  naturally  an  interested  man.-     To 
this  leading  question  lord  Dartmouth  repUed,  «  That  he  always 
considered  lord  Godolphin's  assumption  of  disinterestedness  as 

not  prrf '  original  in  th«  posse™  of  W.  BaiUie,  esq.,  from  his  MS.  Arbuth- 
P«"-  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  vi.  pp.  134, 135. 
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grimace;  for  though  lie  affected  to  refuse  every  thing  before 
he  received  it,  yet  he  had  contrived  to  make  liis  family  heir 
to  theirs,  [the  Marlboroughs,]  and  could,  therefore,  with  more 
decency  promote  their  interest  than  his  own,  and  was  sure  of 
having  the  advantage  at  last."  It  may  be  guessed  that  her 
majesty^s  assumption  of  concern  for  the  death  of  Godolphin 
was  only  grimace  likewise,  for  at  this  keen  stroke  on  the 
defunct  given  by  lord  Dartmouth,  she  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Truly,  she  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  that  herself."  Her 
majesty  closed  the  conversation,  by  requesting  that  all  scurri- 
lities coming  out  on  the  subject  of  liis  death  and  character 
might  be  suppressed. 

Lord  Godolphin,  it  seems,  had  died  poor,  and  this  fact 
Dartmouth  repeated  to  her  majesty.'  Then  the  queen  re- 
vealed to  that  lord  one  of  those  anecdotes  of  her  private  his- 
tory  which  she  alone  could  tell.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  her 
majesty,  "  that  he  has  suffered  in  my  service,  since  he  was 
not  poor  at  the  Revolution,  when  he  brought  me  twenty 
thousand  guineas,  and  entreated  me  to  take  care  of  them, 
which  I  did  for  some  time  after,  and  they  were  constantly 
with  me  wheresoever  I  went."^  The  fact  thus  recorded  by 
Anne's  own  lips,  raises  some  curious  queries.  Was  it  a  sum 
which  Godolpliin  had  wrongfully  abstracted  from  the  treasury 
for  her  flight  ?  Now  he  was  in  his  grave,  he  could  not  con- 
tradict any  version  the  queen  might  give  of  it.  Godolphin  was 
a  younger  brother,  very  poor,  and  hkely  ever  to  remain  so, 
since  he  was  the  most  inveterate  gambler  of  an  age  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  a  vice  which  was  peculiarly  dangerous  for  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  to  indulge  in.  Twenty  thousand  guineas 
were  no  light  incumbrance  for  the  fugitive  princess,  if  the 
circumstances  of  her  flight  from  the  Cockpit  be  remembered ; 
nor  could  that  solid  weight  of  treasure  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  words  of  the  queen,  "  where- 
soever she  went,"  without  many  persons  giving  assistance 
and  having  cognizance  thereof.  The  Marlboroughs,  after 
the  enmity  between  them  and  their  once-indulgent  mistress 
swelled  to    an  alarming  height,    always  threatened  to  dis- 

^  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bumet,  vol,  vi.  pp.  134, 135.  -  Ibid, 
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cteo  some  secret  ..vl.ici.  would  cover  her  with  diso-race    Anne 

«„   ^„  n      I     :      ?  ^.'"'°''''''"  ^''"''  '""^  'he  Marlborough, 
«nt  mto  voluntary  banishment.     The  tale  they  had  to  tell 
.    «  possible,  related  to  this  twenty  thousand  guneas   and 

oetrayea  him.  But  even  if  ,t  were  so,  the  people,  who  had 
«=en  her  wretched  father  vainly  send  to  his  other  daughter 
for  his  clothes,  would  have  been  indifferent  to  a  mass  of 
money,  more  or  les„,  absti^ted  from  his  well-regulated  'ea- 
suiy;  since  if  Godolphin  had  not  handed  it  to  Anne,  some 
one  might  have  stolen  it  who  had  not  so  good  a  right  toT 

lord  d!^  ""T^"  1"""*"  "^  "■«  1™^"'^  conversations  w^th 
lord  Dartmouth,  they  recapitulated  the  offices  which    had 

Rialton,  was  cofferer  to  the  crown;  lady  Eialton,  one  of  the 

daughters  of  the  Marlboroughs,  had  bL  lady  of  the  bed! 

lumber  to  the  queen  for  eight  years;  yet,  m  this  goLiil 

Sf  ii'rrT'^  '^^  '""  °^-™'''  agreed 'that'th! 
rtole  three   hved  very  meanly,  considering  the  great  and 
pmfltable  posts  they  fiUed.     If  Godolphin  wL  the  rurZe 
aa    unlucky  gamester  that  Horace  Walpole  affirms,  he^I 
jesty  need  not  have  sought  further  for  the  solution  of  .^ 
enigma  whu=h  seems  to  have  puzzled  her.    Lord  B..tl2 
0  siders  that  queen  Anne  and  her  lord  treasurer,'  Godolphin 
hed  some  secret  correspondence  until  his  dea  h;  this  wa 
F^^sibly  connected  with  her  exiled  relatives  at  St.  Germar, 
ach  has  been  said  of  the  hfe-long,  hopeless  love  that  Godol 
hm  cherished  for  the  exiled  queen  of  James  II.;  but  whether 
hat  passion  rendered  him  more  sincere  in  his  jlcobite  eoj. 
.Fmdenee  than  Marlborough,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  rest,  is 
m  an  unresolved  question.    As  to  his  passion,  those  ^ho 

"n  must  the  sectariam  rf  thlt  r'  i       ""^'ph"'.  (st~ng  I«pse»  toward  Juda. 
mou„«I  „  "h?"  site  oftt  fift  f  H  ^""""^  ""•  "^  »  "">«>•  P<»»I»««ly 
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view  the  solemn  ugliness  of  his  bust  in  Westminster-abbey,  or 
in  the  engravings  in  Grainger,  and  recollect  that  this  fright- 
fulness  of  feature  was  bespread  with  the  deepest  olive  tint 
that  ever  dyed  the  skin  of  an  Englishman,  will  be  apt  to  ex- 
claim with  Pamell's  hunchback, — 

"  This  creature  dared  to  love !" 

For  two  years  previously  to  the  death  of  Godolphin,  the 
queen  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agony,  by  the 
base  threats  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  that  she  would 
publish  the  whole  of  her  majesty's  letters  to  her  when  she  was 
princess.  The  people  were,  however,  if  we  may  believe  a  con- 
temporary, perfectly  infuriated  at  the  threats;  and  the  word 
went  among  them,  "  that  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  pub- 
lished aught  to  vex  or  wound  her  royal  benefactress,  they 
would  tear  her  to  pieces  if  they  caught  her  in  the  streets."' 
There  was  one  series  of  letters  in  which  Anne  had  bestowed 
the  epithets  of  "  Caliban"  and  "  Dutch  monster"  on  William 
III.,  who  was  set  up  as  a  sort  of  idol  by  the  whigs,  high  and 
low,  and  by  them  such  documents  would  have  been  regarded 
as  little  less  than  sacrilege.  Harley,  lord  Oxford,  astutely  re- 
lieved his  mistress  from  the  terrors  of  her  tormentors ;  as  he 
himself  corresponded  with  the  exiled  court,  he  wrote  to  the 
widow  of  James  II.,  and  obtained  a  letter  from  her  papers 
at  St.  Germains,  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  one  of  Marl- 
borough's base  communications,  which  betrayed  general  Tol- 
lemache  and  his  armament  to  their  certain  destruction  at 
Brest,  in  June  1694.  Marlborough's  life  was  then  in  Harley's 
hands,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  could  have  recri- 
minated dangerously  on  the  queen,  although  her  prime-minister 
might  not  be  equally  compromised.  Lord  Oxford  had  an  in- 
terview, at  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Harley's  house,  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  came  by  a  back-door  in  a  sedan: 
he  was  shown  this  letter  to  king  James  II.,  and  immediately 
after  left  England.^ 

'  Ralph's  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  heing  an  answer  to  the  Conduct. 
'  Dalrymplo's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  45,  where  this  in- 
famous letter  is  prefixed  to  the  notes.     From  the  same  authority  is  the  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  grandson  of  lord  Oxford,  told  sir 
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The  duchess  of  Marlborough  followed  her  husband  a  few 
weeks  afterwards.     Before  she  left  England,  she  sent  to  lord 
Dartmouth  for  a  passport :  he  sent  her  one  signed  by  the 
queen      The  duchess  sent  it  back,  with  the  insolent  message- 
that  If  one  signed  only  by  lord  Dartmouth  were  not  suffi- 
cient,  she  would  depart  without  one."    She  appears  to  have 
been  m  a  state  of  desperation  because  she  could  not  aggravate 
the  queen  mto  any  active  resentment  of  her  insolent  conduct, 
and  to  have  been  at  her  wits'  end  to  discover  what  she  could 
do  to  vex  her  majesty  the  most.    A  fine  enamel  miniature 
ot   the  queen    when  princess,    had    been  one   of  the  early 
ove-tokens  of  their  friendship ;  the  duchess,  before  she  left 
the  country,  broke  the  portrait  from  its  rich  diamond  setting, 
which  she  kept  for  herself,  and  gave  it  away  to  a  Mrs.  Hig' 
gins,  a  decayed  gentlewoman  about  the    ^ace.'    As  this  lady 
understood  the  present  was  meant  as  an  affront  to  the  queen 
rather  than  a  favour  to  herself,  she  brought  the  enamel  to 
lord  Oxford,  who  took  it  for  his  own  collection,  and  gave 
Mrs.  Hig^ns  one  hundred  guineas.     The  enamel  must  have 
been  worth  its  magnificent  price,  for  portraits  of  Anne  before 
her  accession  are  extremely  scarce,  and  hardly  to  be  met  with  • 
excepting  the  fine  one  in  possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Devoushn-e,   at  Hardwick,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
one  of  her,  when  princess. 

Queen  Anne  was  henceforward  relieved  from  the  actual 
presence  of  her  enemy  in  England,  but  not  whoUy  of  her 
annoyances  The  queen's  hfe  was,  perhaps,  shortened  by  the 
perpetual  threats  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  from  the 
continent  to  reveal  somewhat  which  would  be  painftil  and 
disgraceful,  and  at  aU  events  to  pubhsh,  by  means  of  the 
venal  press  of  HoUand,  which  in  that  day  perpetually  poured 

John  Dalrymple  that,  after  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough  returned  triumphantlv 
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forth  libels  on  all  the  royal  famihes  in  Europe,  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  them.  The  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  however,  threatened  more  than  she  meant  to  perforin, 
at  least  in  the  queen's  lifetime;  for  she  well  knew  that  she 
should  compromise  the  "  glorious  memory  "  of  WiUiam  III. 
which  was  to  be  sustained  in  order  to  assist  the  revolutionists 
in  carrying  on  their  work,»  and  if  they  did  not  succeed,  she 
was  aware  her  banishment  would  be  perpetual. 

The  queen's  guards  paid  her  majesty  the  loyal  attention  of 
making  an  enormous  bonfire  at  the  gates  of  St.  James's- 
palace,  November  5,  1712,  into  which  they  put  the  efiigy  of 
the  Pretender.  They  shot  at  the  resemblance  all  the  time  it 
was  consuming,''  and,  with  volleys  of  oaths,  asserted  their 
eager  wishes  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  Uving  origmal 
undergo  the  same  process.  From  the  Torcy  correspondence, 
as  well  as  the  letters  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  it  may  be 
traced  "  that  the  chevaher  still  lingered  at  Chalons-sur-Maine 
at  Christmas,  new  style,  1712,  as  the  king  of  France  would 
not  permit  liim  to  depart  without  a  proper  protection  from 
the  emperor  and  queen  Anne,  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by 
the  emperor's  freebooting  squadrons  of  hussars." 

The  attachment  of  lady  Masham  to  the  exiled  family  must 
have  been  disinterested,  otherwise  she  could  have  satiated  her- 
self with  wealth.  She  was  placed,  as  her  kindred  the  Marlbo- 
roughs  had  been,  at  the  fountain-head:  she  had  only  to  follow 
their  example.  Her  cousin,  the  queen's  prime-minister,  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford,  was  not  only  no  Jacobite,  but  the  most  effec- 
tual of  all  the  opponents  of  the  queen's  brother.  Yet  his 
opposition  was  neither  personal  nor  religious;  it  was  more 
powerful,  being  entirely  financial.  When  he  took  office  in 
1710,  the  revolutionary  whigs  had  so  completely  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  country,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  any  farther.  Harley's  skill  in  finance 
arranged  and  organized  the  enormous  debts  (which  had  accu- 
mulated throughout  the  profligate  government  of  William  III.) 

'  Tliis  reason  for  the  extravagant  eulogiums  on  WiUiam  III.  is  given  by  Cuu- 
ningham,  his  most  extravagant  eulogist. 

-  Malcolm's  Anecdotes  of  Customs  and  Manners,  p.  258. 
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ccording  to  the  present  ^    tem,  rather  curiously  caUed  the 

be  blamed  for  the  national  debt:  neither  of  them  incurred 
It,  and  utter  anarchy  and  national  degradation  must  have 
ensued  If  sorae  means  had  not  been  found  of  satisfying  the 
Mtjonal  creditors.     It  does  not  appear  that  Harlev  ell  „f 
Oxford  m  my  way  profited  dishonourably  by  his  own  financiS 
scheme   although,  after  his  fall,  the  ve^  party  who  h  JTn 
ourred  the  debt  did  so  to  an  enormous^exLt-    tL  unf"." 
tunate  hen-  of  the  house  of  Stuart  positively  refused  to  gua- 
rantee  this  debt  m  case  he  was  restored.    He  knew  thaT^t 
had  been  incurred  to  overthrow  his  famUy,  and  had  he  been 
™  ored.  It  would  have  weighed  do™  his  govermnent' whie 
party  mjust.ee  would  have  made  him  accountable  for  it.    It  is 
evident,  that  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  could  not  be  the  premier 
of  any  monarch  who  repudiated  the  debt  he  had  funded 

Those  of  our  r^ers  who  have  the  patience  to  read  this 
on  page,  for  which  apologies  are  due,  will  comprehend  the 
deep  historical  mystery  why  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
stantly reviled  as  a  Jacobite,  proved  the  most  effectual  oppo- 
nent James  Stuart  had,-not  maUciously  so,  but  rather  in 
obedience  to  inexorable  necessity.     Harley's  chief  fault  was 
habit  of  intoxication.     He  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to 
tank  as  an  evil  medicament  for  his  cares;  yet  he  was  neither 
a  profligate  nor  licentious  dnmkard,  but  a  mild,  merciful  and 
rf  r";     ?''  i™li°''«ons  and  affections  probabi;  led 
ta  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  as  may  be  guessed  by  the  tenour 
'".""I'f  We  manuscript  coUections.^     These,  being  greatly 

Word,  form  the  precious  manuscript  national  library,  now 
itZ  *^"*'""''  '^^^  *''  ^^^^  Col- 

Young  St  John,  secretary  of  state,  (afterwards  created  lord 
Sotoigbroke,)  was  the  coUcague  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was 
mn  after  las  enemy.     BoUngbroke  was  daringly  irreUgious 
and  was  considered,  ,rithal,  an  abandoned  character,  even^ 
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that  atrocious  age.  He  was,  however,  handsome,  learned 
and  full  of  genius.  He  was  a  Jacobite,  without  the  slightest 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts;  completely  reckless  how  far  he 
went  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  so  that  change  gave  him 
a  chance  of  obtaining  money  to  repair  the  fortune  he  had 
exhausted  by  his  profligacy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  favourite  physician,  was  a  man 
of  practical  philanthropy,  possessed  of  equal  abilities  with  Swift, 
but  restrained  by  the  bonds  of  decorum  and  benevolence.  He 
was  a  thorough  and  disinterested  Jacobite,  an  ally  of  lady 
Masham,  ever  near  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  queen. 

Queen  Anne's  leanied  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  Anne 
countess  of  Winchelsea,  had  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
of  Mary  Beatrice  when  duchess  of  York,  well  known  under 
her  maiden  name  as  the  witty  and  beautiful  Anne  Kirxgsmill. 
Her  Jacobite  influence  with  queen  Anne  is  never  calculated 
in  general  history,  but  those  versed  in  the  signs  of  those  times 
know  that  it  was  considerable.  The  dislike  that  her  royal 
mistress  had  to  the  war  is  alluded  to  in  some  hues  playfully 
addressed  to  her  by  Pope ;  for  lady  Winchelsea,  or  Ardelia, 
which  was  her  poetic  name,  had  objected  to  Pope's  deprecia- 
tion of  the  talents  and  power  of  women.  She  had  quoted 
four  lines  from  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  support  of  her  side 
of  the  argument.  Pope  wrote  the  following  verses,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  his  works,  but  in  that  vast 
repository  of  fugitive  literature,  the  Biographia  Britannica  :— 

"  Of  all  examples  by  the  world  confest, 
I  knew  Ardelia  would  not  quote  the  best, 
Who,  like  her  mistress  on  the  British  throne, 
Fights  and  subdues  in  quarrels  not  her  own. 
To  write  their  praise  you  but  in  vain  essay. 
Even  while  you  write  you  take  that  praise  away ; 
Light  to  the  stars  the  sun  does  thus  restore. 
But  shines  himself  till  they  are  seen  no  more." 

Lady  Winchelsea's  answer  to  the  favourite  poet  of  "  the  golden 
days  of  his  queen  Anne  "  ought  to  be  given,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  female  poetry  of  that  era : — 

"  Disarmed  with  so  genteel  an  air. 
The  contest  I  gi  .  ^'er ; 
Yet,  Alexander,  have  a  care. 
And  scorn  the  sex  no  more. 
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We  rule  the  world,  our  life's  whole  race 

Men  but  assume  the  right ; 
First  slaves  to  every  tempting  fece. 

Then  martyrs  to  our  spite." 

My  Winchelsea,  lately  left  a  widow  with  small  provision  wa« 
a  devoted  parb^an  of  the  house  of  Stuart:   she  was  IZ 
near  the  royal  person.    This  lady  wa«  a  pleasant  rhyniestlZ 
md  posaessed  some  pergonal  influence,  but  was  without  ^1 

Lady  Jersey  one  of  the  queen's  bedchamber  ladies,  hkcvise 
wr.       ^"•'^  *roughout  life  attached  to  the  hou^lTf 

tuart ;  born  m  their  ancient  palace  of  WhitehaU,  the  only 
daughter  of  Will-am  Chiflinch,  (Charles  II.'s  ete-keem^ 
and  married  to  lord  Jersey.     She  was  a  Roman-catholira 

he  same  tune,  her  .nfluenee  was  sufficiently  powerful  ovlr  her 
husbau.^  and  even  over  his  sisters,  to  induce  them,  apparently 
^a  ust  their  own  interest,  to  become  warm  Jacobites  tfter  the 

eath  of  Mary  II.  Extraordinaiy  as  it  may  seem,  E  Jbrth 
Vilhcrs  who  had  profited  so  krgely  by  the  Revolution  and 
was  endowed  by  William  III.  so  enormously  fo,m  the  snil!  rf 

At  the  head  of  the  partisans  for  the  restoration  of  he^ 

amJy,  the  queen  distm^shed  her  kinsman  the  great  duk" 

of  HamUton    on  whom  she  meant  to  bestow  the  honowof 

B-ncluding  the  peace  as  her   ambassador  to  FWnr     in 

September  1712,  queen  Anne  appointed  the  duke  of  Hamilton 

~ster.general  of  the  ordnance,  and,  in  addition  to  th^X 

f  the  Th^tle,  ongiually  bestowed  on  him  by  her  fatW 

ames  II.,  her  majesty  thought  proper  to  make  him  a  knS 

^e  Garter,  at  a  chapter  held  at  Windsor.     It  was  re 
marked  to  the  queen  that  the  case  was  without  precedenTaTd 
tat  no  two  such  distmct  orders  had  ever  been  worn  by  ^v 

duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  pre-eminent  claim  to  every  mark  of 
.s  mction  which  a  crowned  lieud  can  confer.     I?m  hmce 
orth  w«u-  both  orders  myself-      Loekhart  of  Camwa  h" 

the  duke's  schoolfellow  and  bosom  friend,  gives  a  sotewhat 

^  Douglas'  Peerage. 
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different  version  of  this  anecdote  of  queen  Anne.     "  Just  be- 
fore  the  intended  departure  of  the  duke  for  France,"  says 
Lockhart,  "  the  queen's  favour  was  shown  to  him  by  the  offer 
of  the  Garter.     The  duke  positively  refused  it^  unless  the 
queen  would  permit  him  to  wear  the  order  of  the  Thistle  with 
it,  telling  her  majesty  plainly,  '  that  he  would  never  lay  aside 
a  Scotch  honour  to  make  way  for  an  English  one;'  adding, 
significantly,  'your  majesty's   royal  father,  James  II.,  wore 
both  at  the  same  time.'     His  observation  not  only  prevailed 
on  queen  Anne  to  permit  him  to  do  the  like,  but  from  that 
moment  she  did  so  herself," — an  anecdote  of  costume,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  learned  in  the  orders  of  chivalry.' 
A  personal  portrait  of  this  great  noble  and  prince  of  the 
blood  is  thus  drawn  by  an  enemy  of  his  party,  the  whig  spy, 
Mackey  :^  "  The  duke  of  Hamilton  is  brave  in  his  person,  with 
a  rough  air  of  boldness,  of  good  sense,  very  forward  and  hot 
for  what  he  undertakes,  ambitious  and  haughty,  a  violent 
enemy,  has  been  very  extravagant  in  his  manner  of  living, 
but  now  grows  covetous ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  some  thoughts 
towards  the  crown  of  Scotland  when  the  queen  dies,  bein" 
descended  from  the  house  of  otuart,  and  having  gi-eat  interest 
in  that  kingdom.     He  has  a  great  estate,  and  three  brothers 
earls,— being  Selkirk,  Orkney,  and  Ruglen, — and  a  fourth  a 
sea  commander.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  is  of  middle  stature, 
very  well  made,  of  a  coarse,  black  complexion,  towards  fiftj' 
years  old."^     To  this   sketch  Swift  added,    "  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  was  a  most  worthy,  good-natured  man,  very  gener- 
ous, but  of  a  middle  understanding, — murdered  by  the  villam 
Macartney." 

The  adventures  of  the  youth  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
present  one  of  those  romances  of  real  life,  wherein  the  fiicts 
of  historical  biography,  preserved  peradventure  only  in  the 

'  Lockhart  of  Carnwath's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  He  adds,  reproachfully,  tliat 
the  duke  of  Argyle  had  acted  quite  differently  •  for,  when  given  the  Garter,  lie 
laid  aside  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  showing  thereby  how  much  he  preferred 
England  to  Scotland. 

*  From  Hockey's  Characters,  republished  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  edition  of 
Swift's  Works,  with  Swift's  remarks  and  interlineations. 

^  He  Lad  been,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  haudaomest  men  in  Scotland, 
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roDs  of  famfly  heralds  or  the  archives  of  a  family  muniment 
chest,  surpass  the  mventions  of  the  authors  of  fictToT    The 

,f  TT      -u       \  James  earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  diiVp 

of  Hamilton,  having,  after  the  death  of  his  first  w^ff  A 

as  to  make  the  banishment  of  the  nnfortunTte  girithelo^v 

nis  release.    Lady  Barbara  was  accordingly  forced  to  „h«„A^ 
her  mfant,  arjd  retire  to  the  convent  of'/o^  IfZI^ 
where  she  afterwards  died."     It  would  have  b^^mrt' 
«ons.stency  with  the  angelic  characteristics  attribuW  tT^e  n 

^earl  of  Arran  to  repau.  his  wrongs,  in  some  measure  by  a 
legal  marriage  with  his  victim,  the  daughter  of  hr'uncle 
^eMhan  to  dnve  her  into  a  foreign  fand  and  a  conT»! 

If  queen  Anne  ever  cherished  either  hopes  or  intentions  of 
M^ng  her  unfortunate  brother  her  sncceLr,  they  perisM  , 
»d  became  abortive  when  her  friend,  the  duke  of  Ha" 

I'  *  „  ?  ""^  °^  ""^  encounter  with  loi-d  Mohim  In  . 
—at  of  four  in  Hyde-park.  A  tradition  exiltt^tCd 
that  a  secret  agreement  had  taken  place  between  the  ,Xw^' 
^en  of  James  II.  and  the  "great  duke  of  Hamiltor-  tl^ 
W  Arran,  his  heu-,  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
the  princess  Louisa  Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  James  II 

1i^  d«k.  and  My  Barbara,  ^hol^ofJZjT"T'"'\  ^  «"'  "" 
•t  hi,  Vila  itrandmothcr.  Barbara  dTOta^rf?;  "^  «' C>"«™k.  under  the  care 
I"  "CPTice  of  Jame.  II.  °'  °'=™'»n<'.  <"M  afterwards  entered 
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and  sister  to  queen  Anne.  Whether  the  bride  was  to  be  a 
reward  for  the  active  services  of  the  great  duke  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  brother, — whether  queen  Anne  ever  knew  of  this 
project,  must  remain  unsolved.  Death  had  decided  the  history 
of  that  young  princess  in  the  preceding  spring.  "  All  hopes 
and  fears,"  says  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  friend,  Lockhart, 
"  vanished  by  his  fatal  death,  which,  by  reason  of  the  critical 
juncture  when  it  happened,  and  some  things  very  extra- 
ordinary in  the  manner  of  it,  made  then  a  great  noise." 
There  was  at  the  court  of  Anne  a  titled  homicide  and  profli- 
gate,  called  lord  Mohun,  who  had  been  twice  tried  for  his  life 
for  murdering  men  of  low  degree  in  the  state  of  furious  in- 
toxication which  was  prevalent  at  that  period.  The  first 
victim  was  poor  Montfort,  the  player:  a  more  unprovoked 
piece  of  cruelty  was  never  recorded  on  any  state  trif^l.  It 
was  without  excuse,  excepting  what  the  titled  criminal  plead- 
ed,— that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  time,  place,  and  exist- 
ence when  it  occurred. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  had  married  ladies 
of  the  house  of  Gerard,  and  bitter  enmity  existed  between 
them  on  account  of  property  then  litigated  in  chancery,  to 
which  the  ladies  were  co-heiresses :  they  met  at  the  exami- 
nation of  some  witnesses,  when  a  violent  altercation  ensued. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  deeply 
pledged  to  the  queen  relative  to  negotiations  for  her  brothe/s 
restoration,  endured  much  from  the  furious  temper  of  Mohun, 
being  resolved  to  keep  liimself  out  of  all  engagements  hkely 
to  impede  his  exertions  in  that  cause ;  suspecting,  moreover, 
that  Mohun  (who  was  known  to  be  no  personal  hero  when 
sober)  was  exasperated  and  irritated  purposely  by  the  opposite 
party,  in  hopes  of  exciting  a  fatal  fray.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  challenge  was  sent  by  Mohun  to  the  duke,  who  considered 
himself  bound  to  accept  it.  Of  all  days  in  the  week,  Sunday 
was  the  time  appointed  for  this  combat,  which  seems  to  be  the 
last  of  that  remarkable  species  where  the  seconds  were  ex- 
pected to  engage  as  well  as  the  principals,  and  fight  to  the 
death.  Such  had  been  the  usage  in  France  in  the  preceding 
century.     In  the  minorities  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XI Y.,  ele\eu 
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combatants  on  a  side  have  been  known  to  enter  infn  .  i 
conflict,  and  ten  or  twelve  were  often  U^f  ?  ""^"^^^ 
victims  to  some  '^ trifle  liJhT  as  aTr^  f  v  "'^.  '^'  ^P°*'' 
youn,  petulant  nob^-s^ oblaTee  i^:^?^ J  ^ 
cedence  mistaken,  or  even  some  glance  comS  Z.  ^ 
tempt.     The  proceedings  of  the  duke  nf  w    ^f  ''^°- 

inexplicable  wiLut  thisVpLna L,^^^^^^^^^^  '^ 

usually  chosen  for  those  who  had  «ff      *7  °^*^*^°g-&rounds 

meet  lord  Mohun  and  the  whig-generd  mIT^  ?' 

ta  of  a  November  Sunday  uZn  1^  ^I'  '^  *''" 
»st  rationally  of  the  two  op'pone^f  fo  S  "T'^I  T 
d»ie  wer.  throwing  off  thei/Lts  for  The  encount  r'h^    k' 

M.«rtney  was  the  chief  oecasion  of  theL  comtt  ^'' 
™nd,  and  since  it  wa,  ,„,  he  had  bro„S  ToKd  '? 
lat  per«,n  to  entertain  him  with  a  share  of  tTe  w"  Alf 

?oW  H      V'  '""'"  ™*  ""^'^  "--1^  -d  "feilTo  work  " 
Colonel  Hamilton  soon  disarmed  Macartney  and  1 A        u 

rrLtr-sSy-«-rnfi-^^^^^^ 

ta  of  Macartney,  of  which  he  had  Z  otain™  fTl  """ 
«.  he  ran  and  lifted  np  the  dnke  ^f  Hamt„'  1  CZ 
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was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  faint  with  efinsion  of  blood. 
Whilst  performing  this  friendly  office,  Macartney  took  up  one 
of  the  swords,  and  coming  behind  Hamilton  as  he  supported 
the  duke  in  his  arms,  he  stabbed  his  grace,  who  walked 
nevertheless,  some  little  way  to  a  tree,  where  he  soon  after  ex- 
pired: the  park-keepers  came  up  at  that  moment,  and  Macartney 
fled.  Colonel  Hamilton,  alarmeu,  he  said,  "  at  being  found 
with  the  corpses  of  two  great  nobles,  followed  his  example;" 
but  he  ever  protested  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  not 
slain,  but  assassinated  after  the  fight  was  done.  The  proof 
he  alleged  was,  that  if  the  duke  had  been  wounded  to  death 
by  his  opponent's  sword,  the  orifice  of  the  wound  would  have 
been  different,  since  Mohun  fought  with  a  Saxon  blade,  which 
was  left  in  his  dead  hand,  whereas  the  duke's  death-wound 
had  a  three-cornered  orifice.  "  It  was,"  said  colonel  Hamilton, 
"  done  with  mine  own  sword,  which  I  had  cast  on  the  ground 
unwittingly  with  the  one  of  Macartney's,  (which  I  had  cap- 
tured,) when  I  flew  to  aid  my  noble  kinsman."  Dr.  Garth 
(before  the  matter  was  made  a  furious  party-question  with  the 
whigs)  affirmed,  on  the  word  of  a  medical  man,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  lord  Mohun  to  have  [riven  Hamilton  the 
death-wound,  which  must  have  been  infl  cted  by  some  one 
standing  above  him  :  this  agreed  with  colonel  Hamilton's 
statement.  Whatsoever  occasioned  this  dismal  double  homi- 
cide, it  is  certain  that  with  it  ended  the  last  rational  hopes  of 
the  Stuarts ;  for  if  queen  Anne  ever  meant  to  aid  her  brother, 
it  was  certainly  to  have  been  done  by  the  means  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  :  she  was  stupified,  not  only  with  terror  at  his 
murder,  but  with  grief  for  his  loss,  for  he  was  indeed  her  last 
friend.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  preceded  his  royal  kinswoman 
to  the  grave  only  a  few  months ;  the  very  report  that  spread 
on  all  sides,  that  the  whigs  had  suborned  Macartney,  first  to 
urge  Mohun  to  challenge  him,  and  then  to  stab  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  fray,'  was  sufficient  to  have  intimidated  a  woman 
hastening  to  the  tomb. 

'  Macartney  did  not  surrender  to  his  trial  until  George  I.  was  on  the  throne ; 
he  was  acquitted,  to  the  infinite  rage  of  the  adverse  party.  See,  for  a  more  de- 
tailed narrative,  Lockhart  of  Carnwath's  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  401-407.     It  is  an 
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The  queen  was  im-^ortuned  by  her  mini«f^r  f«  •    . 

amoition.     The  queen,  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of 
her  own  age  or  of  any  other,  only  knew  Swift  a^^a  part^an 

Insh  church.     The  duche.  „f  Somerset,  finding  the  Co 

^fs^xLr^r^^-r^y^S^ 
ari-ro::t\r::s:r.'''-V  "^  ^-  --^ 

.Moeen  consulted  therh«op  ^T^ZZl^t 
Smft  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  he  startled  her  ,vith  the  foUow 
mg  pithy  question  :  "Ought  not  your  sacred  mJX  toTe" 
«t   certam  whether  Dr.   Swift  is  a  Christia^,  ^beC  L 
becomes  a  b.shop  ?"    The  queen,  in  constematioi  demoded 

of^assertion,  had  IZ'^^s^.^^l^^'A: S:l 
Swifts  fame  as  a  wit  and  great  literary  power-   and^^ 

mtroduced  to  the  polemic  romance  called  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 

J    af  "r,rT      T^  ""  ''"'  "^'^'^  "»"  "deists  of  that 
!  '  f  !v         r     ''  ""^  '^'*  o*^  *"'*'',"  «eems  to  have  in 
P»d  the  author  or  authors  of  this  controversial  tale     t 
levels  ,t,  satire  at  every  denomination  of  Christian?'  and 

TCZ.X'^l't^l.f^Z'  --nl.  o^W  »u„.  a™,  ;,e  „. 
other's  murderer  had  flS  to  AnfZ  I  !  T'  ^''^'"^  *^»*  Macartney,  his 
the  challenge  wS^tfact'p^d^LTu;!'^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  ^^'  ^"t 

Md^l^^f^s  a^TrJ^lf  °k'et;iod"r  S^'  ^~  ^^^^^^  ^  Swift's 
in  queen  Anne's  closet,  whlh  oLToh^  tt'd"'  ''T''''''''  ''''''  '^^  P^«<=« 
English  bi«hoprie,  is  clearly  m^^^^^  °^  ^'  1>«P««  of  an 

fd  not  detail  it  t'o  her,  he  L^s  January  Sfh  17T13  «S"  ti''""^''  ^'« 
latetutor  of  the  dukeof  Gloucester^  «S1i  •  II?  '/^  ^^'^^^  ^^"  "  (the 
hishArri*-  ^"V-  -  r  •  ^^.'^'^'^'^t®'^)  will  drive  at  these  bishnnric«  Our  V-  -iui, 
-n-r-nc  oi  Ixcruiord  is  not  yet  disposed  of."  ,  n       ««"  ^'"iiiish 

*^  'CoxeMSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
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Stan  ds  the  head  «jf  the  evil  and  perverse  class  of  contro- 
^rsiai  mi  ek.  by  which  polemics  of  every  croed  have  endca- 
voured  to  pt  rsecute  their  rival  sorts  since  the  use  of  fire  and 
fagots,  the  quartering- l)lock,  and  pol/ mic-preaching  have  been 
reii  mnced  and  uriiorred  by  Christians  in  general.  While 
queen  Anne  stood  aghast  at  the  profanity  which  a  glance  at 
thi;  ibrations  of  the  divine  ^>e  was  about  to  nominate  her 
bishop  .nust  have  displayed  to  her,  her  mistress  of  the  robes 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet, 
and  showing  the  Windsor  Prophecy,  implored,  with  tears, 
"  that  her  royal  mistress  would  not  prefer  to  the  sacred  office 
of  a  bishop  of  souls  a  man  capable  of  disseminating  such  false 
witness  against  an  innocent  lady/*  Poor  queen  Anne,  after 
perusing  this  string  of  slanderous  puns,  addressed  to  herself, 
was  scandalized  and  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  she  was  about  to  appoint  as  a  shepherd  in  the 
fold  of  her  church.  Her  majesty  firmly  withheld  her  royal 
veto  from  the  nominee  of  her  ministry  to  the  see  of  Hereforfl. 
As  the  whigs  were  not  then  in  power,  the  head  of  the  church 
of  England  this  time  was  not  coerced  into  the  relinquishmeut 
of  that  legal  right,  for  which  she  stood  responsible  to  her 
church,  to  her  people,  and  to  her  God. 

There  stood  by  one,  silently  noting  this  curious  scene,  who 
had,  with  more  good  sense  than  history  has  given  her  credit 
for,  exactly  foretold  to  the  reckless  wit  what  would  befall,  if, 
in  the  vanity  of  literary  power,  he  made  public  his  attack  ou 
the  "  great  lady,*'  as  the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  called  at 
tl^i  court  of  queen  Anne ;  for  the  queen  never  forgot  the  gra- 
titude she  owed  to  the  friendship  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
when  she  fearlessly  espoused  her  cause  against  the  cruelty  of 
her  sister,  queen  Mary.'  Lady  Masham  described  aii  >i  <  '  rd 
seen  and  heard  at  this  remarkable  conference  t^.  h<  v  trioiid, 
Dr.  Swift.  The  truth  of  the  manner  of  hiti  disappointment" 
was  forthwith  authenticated  by  his  subsequent  angry  hnes,  in 
whicL  'le  calls  the  archbishop  "a  crazy  prelate,"  and  Anne 

*  ^  ^  vol.  vii.  J  Life  of  Queen  Mary  II. 
^LorlOi^,   yV  T  .le  of  Swift,  Somerville's  Reign  of  Anne,  Scott's  Life  of 
Swift,  ttii  ■';;. r-r  I    oTj  of  thf.  ;  .T;es. 
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a  royal  pru.le;"  a„a  Iin,iti„g  his  raR,    to  these  sfeht   ^. 
preaches  on  ehurch  «„,•  queen,  he  He.  with  the  whole  fury 

"  ?'"!i  "I'fT'  *'""^"'"'  ^nponw  vow. 
On  Svnll ,  roprojota  for  l,c,  mimlcrcd  .pou™, 
Iron,  h,.r  re,l  lock.  I™  ,„„„,h  with  venom  mii 
And  thimco  into  tho  roj,il  ear  inrtil.. 
llio  qucon,  incen«i<l,  his  scrviMs  forgot, 
Lf,lv,^.  him  a  ,irti,„  to  tlio  vcngetU  Scot.' 
Now  rt„,,gh  the  re»lm  «  proclamation  spread, 
in.      "  ^'""^  **"    ^*  tlevoted  hcwl ; 
While,  liinocont,  he  acorns  Ignoblo  fliiht 
llu  watchful  friend,  prcwrve  1dm  b/a  ieight  " 

« rr..  .vatehful  friends"  must  have  eousidered  him  almost  as 
toub  e«,me  a,  the  spirit  evoked  by  Miehael  Seott,  wLpe^ 
petual ly  did  embarrassing  mischief  after  he  had  cxe  nW  S 

mT  T'r'^'  "''  '^''^  '■"^  "•''«•'  '■«  h»d  been  c™  nred 
up.  M.ehael  Seott  set  his  over-industrious  elf  to  tw  sTiopef 
out  of  sand  and  the  Oxford  ministry  made  Dr.  Swift  13 
St.  Pa  nek's,  wlueh  banished  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  eZ 

of  wrong  he  found  there  on  every  side.     He  says-but  the 
«user  of  he  duchess  of  Somerset  ought  not  to  be  beL  ed 
»  his  word  wthout  corroborating  evidence-that  the  a^h 
Wop  of  York  sent  to  entreat  his  pardon  for  having  pr^ud^ed 
the  queen  against  him.  *  ^  "^juuii-eu 

"  York  is  from  Lambeth^  sent,  to  show  the  queen 
A  dangerous  treatise  writ  against  the  Spleen .^ 
Which,  by  the  style,  the  manner,  and  the  drift, 
lis  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none  but  Sw  ft. 
Poor  York  I*  the  Imrmless  tool  of  others'  hate, 
ae  suis  tor  pardon,  and  repents  too  late." 

-he  inflneuce  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  with  the  queen, 
*p..;unly  appears  by  this  incident,  was  all-powerftl :  she  was 
considered  by  her  majesty  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tory  pZ 

-'^"■™:f;Mto?tr^';£t"™''^''''"^^^^^ 

-  From  Dr.  Ta,ui»n,  who  then  l.eld  the  »»  of  Canterbury. 

fc.«:t?i.T"i;!5ilj!?*,?.~^  'orf  Orre,^  ^ 

%  .hould  the  '-^^7io^r^^>^^^^-Z'^r"'"  »"■ 
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in  power.  Anne  was  often  inspired  (it  is  supposed)  by  the 
duchess  with  apprehensions  lest  she  should  one  day  see  her 
brother  walk  into  the  council-room,  and  suddenly  behold  her 
regal  homage  transferred  by  her  ministers  to  him  before  her 
face.  St.  John,  who  was  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  was  par- 
ticularly  anxious  to  disencumber  the  household  of  such  an 
impediment  to  their  operations  as  the  duchess  of  Somerset. 
As  for  the  duke,  it  will  be  remembered  he  personally  defied 
the  queen  at  council,  by  calling  Harley,  the  minister  of  her 
choice,  "a  fellow"  to  her  face.  There  had  been  no  particular 
difficulty  in  dislodging  him,  but  it  was  his  duchess  they 
dreaded ;  "  for,"  said  the  tory  ministry,  "  she  is  insinuating, 
and  a  woman  of  intrigue,  and  will  do  what  harm  she  can  to 
secretary  St.  John."  The  queen  constantly  rephed,  "  If  it 
were  so  that  I.  cannot  have  what  servants  I  liko,  I  do  not  see 
how  my  condition  is  mended," — since  the  fall  of  the  family 
junta,  her  majesty  meant.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  it  is  said 
by  Swift,  uitended  to  withdraw  his  duchess  from  court,  out  of 
spite  for  his  own  dismissal ;  but  the  queen  prevailed  on  her 
to  remain  in  office,  by  writing  to  her  a  letter  of  entreaty  for 
that  purpose,  making  her  compliance  a  personal  favour,  which 
letter  the  duke  of  Somerset  very  frequently  showed  to  his 
friends. 

The  queen's  long-cherished  but  oft-deferred  hopes  of  peace 
were  about  to  be  realized  with  the  opening  of  the  yeai-  1713. 
The  tears  that  had  often  streamed  from  her  eyes  over  the 
appalling  lists  of  slain  and  wounded  in  the  mere  glory  battles 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies,  were  at  last  to  fall  no  more.  For 
many  years  Anne  had  been  the  only  person  connected  with 
the  government  of  her  country  who  was  steadily  desirous  of 
peace ;  she  was  not,  however,  destined  long  to  reign  over 
England  when  her  great  object  was  attained.  The  fierce  con- 
tests which  had  attended  the  expulsion  of  the  junta  that  had 
identified  war  with  their  interests,  shook  her  sands  of  hfe 
rudely,  and  all  but  those  who  saw  her  daily  knew  well  tliat 
the  time  of  Anne  Stuart  could  not  be  long.  Infirmity  had 
frequently  assailed  her  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  It  has 
been  noted  how  she  was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  as 
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a  cripple;  but  she  occasionally  recovered  the  use  of  her  feet 
a.^  hmbs,  w.th  strength  sufficient  to  permit  her  to  follow  the 

autumn  of  1712.     All    violent  exercise    was,   perforce    re 
nouneed  ,n  the  succeeding  year;  the   queen ^rnot'ont 
rendered  inert  with  gout,  but  that  disorder  was  not  di  posed 
W  Its  attacks  to  her  limbs :  on  every  change  of  weather, 
or  at  the  reci^rence  of  mental  agitation  to  the  royal  patient 
It  made  formidable  incursions  on  the  vitals. 

sador  exlTr  ^^'^''*'^  '^'  ^""^^  "^  Shrewsbury  her  ambas- 
When  tW  ^^^^^^^^  '^.^'-^^'^^^  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris. 
Uhen  there,  the  Piu-isians  were  highly  amused  by  the  Nor- 
man  motto  of  tbe  Talbots,-P...,  d'accon^plir,  which,  being 
emblazoned  on  his  coaches,  they  chose  to  consider  ;as  an 
alusion  to  his  pacific  mission,'  and  that  he  meant  to  accom! 
plish  hastily,  a  treaty  which  had  Ihigered  for  two  years.  When 

m,if  r.i  ''^  ^"^r^'^y  ''^'''^  ^y  ^^'^  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utiecht,  the  French  ambassador,  the  due  d'Aumont,  arrived 
in  London,  and  had  his  first  audience  of  queen  Anne  Her 
majesty  apologized  to  him  for  being  unable  to  rise  to  return 
his  salutation,  but  begged  him  to  be  covered,  as  he  stood  with 

al  )    '\"uT^'     ^'"''"^^^  ''  '^'^  ^^^^^"^  of  ambassa- 

ledged  his  first  address.  The  courteous  envoy  refused  to 
aval  himse  f  of  liis  privilege,  observing,  « that  the  king  his 
master  would  not  himself  have  worn  his  hat  in  the  presence 
ot  so  great  a  queen,  and  therefore  he  could  not."^  He  re 
mamed  uncovered  during  the  whole  of  the  audience  "  I 
know  not,-  said  queen  Mary  Beatrice,-^  when  relating  this 
incident  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  "how  this  wUl  be  taken  by 
the  other  ambassadors,  who  are  always  jealous  of  their  masters' 
dignities,  or  whether  this  comphment  may  not  be  hereafter 
cited  as  a  precedent  for  depriving  the  representatives  of  forei^ 
kings  of  the  privilege  of  putting  on  their  hats.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  poUteness  of  the  king  your 

'  Bio.  Brit. 

'  Diary  of  thu  Nun  of  Cl.uiliul,  in  tiie  h6tel  do  Soubisc,  Paris;  MSS, 

"  IiiecUtcd  MSS.  iu  tlio  archives  of  Frauce. 
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master,  who  is  the  most  courteous  man  in  the  world,  and  has 
always  paid  me  the  compliment  of  remaining  uncovered  in  my 
presence,   although  I  have  often   entreated  him  not  to  use 
such  ceremonies  with  us."     The  due  d'Aumont  addressed  the 
most  flattering  language  to  queen  Anne  in  his  speeches,  telling 
her  "  that  her  reign  was  as  glorious  as  that  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  as  long."     His  excellency  did 
not   confine  his  civilities   to  bows  and  compliments,  for  he 
presented  her  with  the  nine  beautiful  grey  Flemish  horses 
with  which  he  had  made  his  public  entrance  into  London. 
Louis  XIV.  likewise  sent,  as  presents  for  queen  Anne,  six 
splendid  dresses  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  bottles  of 
champagne,  directly  Bolingbroke  signed  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.     A  French  historian  of  the  present  day,*  more  remark- 
able for  headlong  calumny  on  royalty  than  for  accurate  de- 
duction,  considers  these  articles  in  the  light  of  bribes  irresistible 
to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain :  they  were  not  so  efficacious  as 
he  supposes,  for  Anne  always  manifested  utter  indiflFerence  to 
fine  dress,  and   never  drank  French  wine,  which  was  con- 
sidered  mortally  inimical  to  a  patient  subject  to  gout  in  the 
stomach. 

Some  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  person,  among  the  clever 
men  and  wits  surrounding  the  lord  treasurer,  (Harley  earl  of 
Oxford,)  who  was  to  compose  the  speech  with  which  their 
queen  was  to  open  her  parhament.     The  difference  between 
such  announcements,   and  the  personality  that   the  Planta- 
genet,  the  Tudor,  and  even  the  Stnart  monarchs,  threw  into 
their  speeches,  is  not  a  little  remai-kable.    Those  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth  were  no  matters  for  men  to  jest  withal,  when  their  glasses 
went  round,  according  to  the  following  instance.     "  After  din- 
ner, lord  treasurer  was  talking  to  the  lords  about  the  speech  that 
the  queen  must  make  when  parliament  meets.    He  asked  me, 
seriously,"  continues  Dr.  Swift,'  " '  How  I  would  make  it  ?'    I 
turned  it  to  a  jest.   And,  because  they  had  been  speaking  of  the 
recent  event  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  going  to  Flanders 
after  the  duke,  I  said  the  queen's  speech  should  begin  thus : 
'  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  my  own  quiet,  and  that 
^  Capettgue.  ^  Journal  to  SteUa;  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
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of  my  good  subjects.  I  have  thought  fit  to  send  abroad  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  after  her  duke.'"  The  queen  how- 
ever  couJd  pronounce  none  of  their  speeches,  whcthe^  com- 
pounded for  her  m  joke  or  earnest :  her  majesty  was  seriously 
JI,  and  the  parhament  m  consequence  prorogued.  She  w^ 
sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  her  company  when  her  birth- 

tfrr.  •..^°'™fj'™"^^  ^^^''  "'"-'he  birthday 
celebrated  with  so  much  bustle  and  fine  clothes.     Pray  God 

keep  the  queen  !    She  was  veiy  ill  about  ten  days  ago,  and 
had  the  gout  m  her  stomach.'"     A  few  days  after  he  says. 
There  were  more  whigs  than  tones  to  day  at  court.     I  be- 
heve  they  sec  the  peace  must  be  made,  and  come  to  look  after 
the  queen  :  she  ,s  stiU  lame  with  gout."'    Her  phvsicians  had 
succeeded  m  drivmg  the  disorder  from  the  vitefs  to  the  e^. 
temmes.     The  queen  had  made  a  struggle  with  her  failing 
tea  th  to  appear  to  her  people  on  her  birthday,  which  wa^ 
i^ept   as   a  nabonal  holiday,   with  enthusiasm  that  almost 
amounted  to  transport.     Long  after  this  well-beloved  English 
queen  had  passed  away,  a  rhyme  was  repeated  by  the  popu- 
kce,  neariy  throughout  the  last   centmy,  when  ever^  Fe- 
bruary  6th  came  round :—  ^ 

"  Good  queen  Anne's  birthday. 
All  bells  ringing  gay." 

Relapses  took  place  of  her  dangerous  malady  after  the 
queen  had  held  her  birthday  court.      She  was  seldom  able  to 
attend  divme  service  at  St.  Jameses  chapel,  and  when  she  did 
was  earned  in  a  low  open  chair.     It  was  observed  that  she 
had      an  ugly  cough.-     A  German  lady  belonging  to  the 
couit  of  queen  Anne,  having  taken  the  privilege  of  her  pro- 
testant  country,  which  permits  knitting  in  sermon-time  at 
church,  greatly  scandalized  Steele,  who,  in  one  of  his  papers 
m  the  Guai-dian,  reprobates  such  proceedings  at  St.  Jameses 
chape  durmg  divme  service,  «  because  the  h-reverent  knitter 
was  then  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  and  her  ma- 
jesty,  who  were  both  affronted  together."     The  health  of  her 
majesty  mended  slowly :    she  gave  out  that  she  meant  to 

s  Thid  """ii^  '"^  ^^'"^^  ^'^'^'  Swift,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 

"•'  ^-  ^^^'  3  Ibid. 
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be  carried  in  a  chair  to  open  her  parliament  when  it  met. 
March  ran  through,  April  came,  and  yet  the  long-delayed 
royal  speech  had  not  been  spoken, — the  continuation  of  alarm- 
ing  symptoms  delayed  it.  The  gout  vibrated  fearfully  through 
the  queen's  frame,  flying  from  her  feet  to  her  stomach.  At 
last,  being  carried  in  an  open  chair,  on  the  9th  April,  to  the 
house  of  lords,  her  majesty  pronounced  her  speech  with  her 
usual  harmony  of  utterance ;  yet  it  was  noted  that  her  voice 
was  weaker  than  usual.  Vast  crowds  blocked  every  avenue 
to  the  house  of  lords,  for  her  speech  announced  peace,'  after 
eleven  yeai's'  warfare  of  unparalleled  bloodshed ;  indeed  the 
war  had  continued  since  1688,  with  very  short  cessation. 
England  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  continental  war  of  any 
such  duration  or  consequence  since  the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  actually  been  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries on  the  preceding  31st  of  March,  1713. 

The  difficult  question  which  had  at  first  presented  itself, 
still  perplexed  the  high  contracting  powers;  this  was,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  queen  Anne's  unfortunate  brother,  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  ?  The  recognition  of  the  queen's  title 
by  Louis  XIV.  implied  the  necessity  of  the  young  prince's 
retreat  to  some  other  friendly  dominions.  There  exists  an 
autograph  letter  of  Anne,  written  in  stiff  but  grammatical 
French,  in  the  collections  of  the  king  of  France,  supposed  to 
refer  to  this  subject.*  The  letter  has  seemed  by  others  to 
refer  merely  to  the  restoration  of  her  next  nearest  relative,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  some  part  of  his  dominions,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  during  the  war.  Probably  this  ambiguity  had 
been  carefully  concerted  by  Prior  and  Bolingbroke. 

"  MONSIEUB  MON   FbEEE, 

"  I  have  received,  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  jvgreeable  letter  that  the  sieur 
Prior  brought  me  on  yotir  part.  As  your  consummate  prudence  has  taken  the 
most  proper  resolution  for  fixing  the  terms  of  the  peace,  you  may  be  persuaded, 
on  my  side,  1  shall  lose  not  a  moment  to  accelerate  its  conclusion.  I  assure  you, 
the  manner  in  which  you  remind  me  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  re-establisliing 
the  public  tranquillity  is  not  lost  u])on  me ;  by  the  orders  I  have  given  to  my 
ministers  at  Utrecht,  I  have  done  all  that  is  possible  in  the  present  juncture  in 

'  The  sjx^ch  is  in  Somerville,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.  It  is  not  quoted,  because  it 
merely  belongs  to  the  political  history  of  Anne's  roign. 

-  Collections,  Bib.  du  lloi. 
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is  not  quoted,  because  it 


favour  of  a  prince/  whose  interests  are  sustained  by  your  generositv      I  doubt 
no   that  he  wiU  be  fully  convinced  of  this  himself/a^d  thaTairthe  worid  wm 

courslVf^ir.^ '  ^  ^r  """V^^r  ^  Versailles,  who  wiU  continue  to  hold  the 

fptter  f  bp  Z  T^  .'^uT?'  *"  y'"'  ''"^  ^"^  ^«  °^^S^*  '^^t  execute  to  the 

letter  the  orders  with  wh.ch  I  have  charged  him.     And  among  all  the  proofs  of 

hsduyand  his  zeal  for  my  service,  I  have  charged  him  very  particSlSy  to 

Sfcn     harr  P°*  ^f/'^I-,-*  the  very  perfect  esteem  anV  consideration 

1,  lii!      ^I  y°"j  ''"'^  ^^'^  '''■'^*^"*  ^^'^^  I  have  to  live  with  you  in  sincere 

am?  t^ tf,  ^"^  ^i'     ^  P•'''y^  .^f  ^  ''"'^  y«"  l«"g  y*^^^«  «f  health  aiid  prosperity, 
and  to  hold  you  always  m  his  holy  care.  i-     i^     J. 

"  I  am,  monsieur  my  brother,  your  good  sister, 

"  Anne  R  " 
Queen  Anue  oflPered  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  Louis  XIV 
as  soon  as  the  peace  of  Utrecht''  was  concluded;  the  king 
declined  acceptiDg  it,  lest  queen  Mary  Beatrice  should  be 
ottended.  He  had  already  received  the  order  from  Anne's 
father  or  uncle. 

The  possession  of  Gibraltar,  a  fragment  reft  from  the  train  ! 
ot  bpam  m  the  long  contest  of  her  succession  war,  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  costly  conquests  of  the  reign  of  Anne  retained  , 
by  Great  Britam  at  the  present  day.    It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  thi^  possession  wr .  no  trophy  of  the  specious  conquests  ' 
of  Marlborough;  for  his  duchess  went  almost  insane  with  pride 
and  anger,  and  led  the  poor  queen  a  doleful  hfe  for  some  months 
because  the  houses  of  parhament  voted  thanks  to  sir  George 
Rooke  for  takmg  Gibraltar,  on  the  same  day  on  which  they 
thanked  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  Blenheim.   The  rock  has 
been  retamed,  at  whatsoever  cost,  on  account  of  the  protection 
It  afforded  to  EngHsh  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  much 
better  situated  for  that  purpose  than  Tangier,  for  the  retention 
ot  which  a  struggle  was  made  in  the  preceding  century.    Louis 
XIV.  yielded  to  Anne  the  possession  of  Newfoundland;  but 

'  As  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  acted  a  double  part  in  the  war,  and  had  some 
.mes  fought  against  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  unlikely  the  king  would  reclmendTn 
to  Anne  thus  mysteriously.     The  duke  of  Savoy!  by  descent  frl  S  rnt  Hen 
netta  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  the  next  in  blood  to  herself  to  the  tlrrone     ' 
fn  Jl^?\f '^  "'•^"'^^n^c  that  Handel  wrote  his  magnificent  Jubilate  in  order 
to  c  1  brate  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  is!  to  modem  solTy    the 

c^er    ""^         7  "'"'  ''•     ^''  '^'  "^*  '''  ^^'  "^''^^  «f  that^great 

^    •  Quoted  by  Somerville  from  Duclos,  torn.  i.  p.  63. 
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that  isle  was  the  lawful  property  of  her  ancestors,  Henry  VIT. 
having  given  the  magnificent  sum  of  10/.  "  to  the  man  that 
discovered  the  isle."' 

Continental  conquest  was  an  absurd  and  guilty  dream 
which  still  infatuated  the  public,  and  had  done  so  for  three 
hundred  years.  It  was  considered  extremely  convenient  to 
hold  a  port  on  an  opposite  coast,  where  an  invading  army 
might  disembark,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  a  neigh- 
bouring land :  Calais  was  held  upwards  of  two  centuries  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  found,  that  one-third  of  the  English 
revenue  was  disbursed  to  maintain  it,  which  money  circulated 
over  the  continent  of  France,  and  did  not  again  return 
into  England.  Moreover,  every  sedition  connected  with  the 
civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  that  produced  insurrection 
in  England,  was  concocted  at  Calais.  The  English  were  dis- 
pleased,  because  the  ministry  of  queen  Anne  did  not  insist,  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  restoration  of  Dunkirk,  a  coast 
town,  which  occupied  more  attention  than  it  was  worth  in 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  statesmen  Mho 
coveted  the  unlawful  possession  of  such  towns  as  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  had  yet  to  learn  the  mighty  statistical  truth  con- 
veyed in  the  noble  words  of  Campbell : — 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bastions,  no  towers  along  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves,  her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Surely  it  was  far  wiser  to  maintain  an  irresistible  navy^  to 
sweep  pirates  from  the  face  of  the  British  seas,  even  if  it  cost 
a  third  of  the  revenue ;  for  the  floating  fortresses  brought 
back  the  capital  spent  on  them,  which  Calais  or  Dunkirk  never 
could.  Henry  VIII.  nearly  rendered  his  country  bankrupt 
by  conquering  and  adding  to  the  English  territory  Boulogne, 
and  two  or  three  other  sinks  to  national  wealth  and  prosperity; 
they  were  given  up  in  a  few  years,  with  the  humihating  con- 
viction, that  such  gains  proved  in  the  end  pretty  considerable 
losses.  Conquerors  learn  these  lessons,  but  learn  them  too 
late. 

*  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII.  "  The  man  "  was  his  naval  discoverer, 
Cabot. 

'  Mr.  P.  Cuniiinghnm  has  edited  the  accounts  of  the  uses  to  which  the  piu-chtuse- 
money  of  Dunkirk  was  j)ut ;  a  piece  of  instorical  information  wliich  will  singularly 
iuconvonicuce  the  historians  who  take  Burnet  as  an  authority. 
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A-Il  '"in"  ^l  P[f"7ly  ^hown,  that  the  statue  of  queen 
Anne  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  little  as  it  is  heeded  iu  the 

»me  office  as  the  Pasqum  and  Marforio  statue^  at  Rome 

Z:-/:Z:\Tt   "'"    ^^  ="   "•^   pasquinad^Tn 
Anne  s  statue,  broke  the  sceptre  and  defaced  the  oraameuts 

r,««o  i,^  1    1         ^l^'S^'iius  on  Anne,  possess  somedeeree  of  re- 
proachful  elegance  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  of  mrecht.-l 

"Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  frame 

With  grace  divme  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise. 
An  awfol  form,  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes. 

And  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homltge  there; 
Britain  and  Ireknd  seem  to  owe  her  grace 
And  e'en  wUd  India  wears  a  smiling  ffee 
But  France^  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen 
The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queei 
Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon 
^1  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  ha^  done : 
men  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cau  e 
Spite  of  her  dear  roligion,  spite  of  law^         ' 
I  or  thee  she  sh,  athed  the  terrors  of  her  sword 
For  thee  she  bi.ke  her  generaP  and  her  word,' 
For  thee  her  mmd  in  doubtful  terms  she  told. 
And  learned  to  speak  like  oracles  of  old 

ShewV",!'*^''"^""'-'     What  could  she  more? 
She  lost  the  honour  that  her  arms  luid  won, 

R    •       T!"^  "?^'  ^"'^^^'  "«''  Philip's  son,) 
^signed  the  glories  of  a  ten  years'  reign,  '^ 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  am  could  gam  • 
For  tliee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine  ^      ' 

Like  any  other  of  the  Stuart  line." 

colomes,  while  the  corruptions  attendant  on  her  peculating 

.,^S:;liS^2,:S  cZ:;:::^  s^  ^^^  rr  'r^^^^'  -*  -^y 

object  of  the  attacks  of  his  partv  Tbec^rp  .if      ^   f '  ^'''"''''  ""'^  «'«  t™e 
life,  and  died  in  that  religion,^' we  n^^^^^^^^^^  '"^  '^'  decUne  of 

-See  Bio.  Brit.  ^  ^^"'^''  ^^"^  testimony  of  his  friend  Pope. 

subsisted  between  England  a^^  S  c/     aT  .""'"  "'"!'  '"'  ^°"^^  -"*""- 
seen  among  the  group^of  queen  J^^^"^''''"^^^  ^-"•^'^  -'W  be 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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government  laid  the  foundation  for  the  alienation  of  the  most 
noble  of  their  colonial  states.  Her  navy  was  disastrously  de- 
cayed, instead  of  advancing  with  the  impetus  her  father's 
labours  had  given  it.  Many  other  sources  of  national  happi- 
ness were  grievously  impaired.  The  education  of  the  poor 
was  utterly  neglected  :  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  age  was,  that  after  the  two  revolutions  of  the 
seventeenth  centiu'y,  especially  that  of  1688,  numerous  exist- 
ing  endowments  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  were 
seized  upon  by  the  middle  classes,  whilst  those  devoted  to 
educate  clergymen  from  the  children  of  the  people  were  ap. 
propriated  by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  lo  the  'education  of 
their  sons.  Queen  Anne's  ancestors  likewise  "  shone  "  without 
a  national  debt.'  To  do  Anne  justice,  this  order  of  affairs 
agonized  her  very  soul,  and  induced  her  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  peace  which  so  highly  incensed  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  queen  about  the  same  period  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  him  to  rectify  the  abuses 
of  charity-schools  ;^  her  appeal  was  unavailing,  yet  it  may  be 
recorded  to  her  honour  that  she  made  it. 

If  the  true  history  of  the  wars  of  the  seventee*^^^  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  pretence  ?. 

taining  the  balance  of  power,  could  have  been  read  aright  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  it  would  be 
soon  found  that  the  homely  proverb  of  "  mind  first  your  own 
business,"  is  as  wholesome  a  maxim  for  nations  as  for  families. 
That  Great  Britain  had  not  minded  her  own  business  durinsr 
the  Orange  and  Marlborough  wars  could  be  told  by  many  a 
woful  token, — especially  by  the  misery,  ignorance,  and  conse- 
quent wickedness  of  the  poor ;  by  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
prisons  from  the  atrocity  of  the  gaolers,  who  performed  the 
office  of  e\dl  spirits, — first  tempting,  and  then  torturing  the 

'  That  is,  of  their  own  contracting.  James  I.  found  a  national  debt  of  500,000?. 
on  the  decease  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  had  chiefly  descended  to  her  us  inouired 
by  the  foolish  wars  of  Henry  VIll.  and  the  profligate  iobberics  of  Edward  Vltli's 
regents.  James  I.  paid  50,000^,  of  this  debt  due  t'  the  city  of  London.-See 
Gough's  Chronicle.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  inherited  450,000/.  of  tliese 
Tudor  liabilities;  and  as  it  was  no  more,  James  I.  had  paid  part  of  HUzabeWs 
dcht,  and  contracted  none.  t  Toone's  Chronology. 
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poor  wretches  consigned  to  them       TJ-o       .■      i   , 

which  awoke  the  Trlin,.  n,„L  „f  I      "'"">■>«'. depravity 

partly  to  have  arisen  frl  T.  f"?  "  ^""^''  «''^°» 

sins  of  th^e- "  ::iS  ::^;:v°:rdt  i^^  ^'^ 
rrh:d=::?S=':s;frS 

mymen  being  the  eavalrv  „f  h,  'ootpads,— tiie  high- 

footpads  the  infant^  thpfi  f  IV'  ""^™'>i»g  forces,  the 
the  middle  clas^  Ve  entf  the?"'  ";  *"  ''°''''^"'  "' 
the  desperate  fro^a  amo^the  pot  'ThL'tT'  t '"'  '» 
.»  it  was,  organized  and  re^ld  ^h.  '""'"''  ""='' 

tUeves  against  the  true  men  "rt  .,  niovements  of  "the 
one  triple  tree,  but  of  roTof  ,,  ^'''"  V°""''  ™'  ™'y  "^ 
fruit,  appalled  the  traveZ'f  I  "'  "^^  ^'^'^"'^  *"h  evU 
st^ets  of  the  capi  Wo    r^  f'  ??'''««=''^^  '»  ">«  Principal 

«ign  of  AnncT^'at"  e^r  was"  Zed  W  '"^"^  '*^'  *^^ 
discover  the  delinauent,  J^  TT      ,       ^^  government  to 

the  gibbets  in  rC^t.^  rdTTt  ™'  ""^  "" 
garniture  of  human  relicrio?1;7he  "t'  T  7'!!;  t'^ 
quenters  of  that  busy  market  ,f  Jf  f     .v  ^'''  *^  '^«- 

f ^o-f-et- rht;;-!  srsn?e:r  shf  ;^d^ 

of  her  sUver  eisLTfrom  Berkelerho'       'f  "'^ '•"^^'^ 
London  thieves  had  g"™  her  Z  ^T'  "^"^  ''"'^'"'  ''^^ 

g  Clay,    which  regularly  occurred  at  the  end  of  4  weTks 

'  Maitland's  London.  ' 
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when  the  queen  had  to  sign  death-warrants  sufficient  to  have 
unsettled  the  reason  of  most  women.  There  is  no  regular 
historical  record  giving  queen  Anne  credit  for  the  feelings  she 
really  testified  on  these  frightful  occasions,  nor  of  her  inces- 
sant remonstrances  when  pressed  to  sign  death-warrants  for 
desertion  from  the  army  or  navy;  yet  the  letters  she  wrote 
on  such  occasions  rise  up  in  evidence  in  her  behalf  as  a  tnily 
humane  sovereign.  These  little  billets,  addressed  in  an  evi- 
dently  unpremeditated  style  to  her  secretary,  give  some  in- 
sight  of  the  mind  of  Anne  the  queen. 

QcKEN  Anne  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges.' 

"  Tuesday  evening. 
"  The  enelosed  petitions  weare  given  mee  as  I  came  from  St.  James's.  One 
is,  I  believe,  from  the  man  you  gave  me  an  account  of  yesterday ;  the  other  havini' 
a  wife  and  six  children,  makes  me  tliink  it  a  case  of  compassion.  Howevir, 
I  desire  you  would  inform  yourself  about  it  as  soon  as  you  can  possible,  anl  if 
you  find  it  soc,  take  care  his  life  may  be  spared. 

"  I  am,  your  very  affectionate  freind, 

"Anne,  R" 
"  Wednesday  night. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  execution  that  is  to  be  on  Friday,  and  am  very 
glad  the  lortla  have  respited  Way  j  for  though  the  law  does  not  allow  that  boiicfit 
more  than  once,  it  would  be  a  bai'barous  thing  to  hang  a  woman  when  she  is 
with  child.  « i  am,  your  affectionate  freind, 

"Anne,  R." 2 

"  Wetljicsday  morning, 
"  I  have  been  so  pressed  again  this  morning,  by  the  woman  that  gave  mo  tlie 
enclosed  petition,  to  respite  the  execution  of  Jeffries,  that  I  cannot  help  wrilting 
this,  to  desire  you  to  order  a  reprieve  till  Friday,  that  there  may  bo  time  to 
inquire  uito  what  this  woman  says. 

"  I  am,  your  very  affectionate  freind, 

"Anne,  R." 8    ' 

It  appears,  that  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  sentenced 

to  death  was  one  of  Anne's   favourite  private   charities,  and 

for  this  purpose  her  agents  were  sent  anonymously  from  her 

palace.     But  what  can  the  humanity  of  a  limited  sovereign 

effect   against   the   cruelty  and  neglect  of  a  representative 

government,  corrupt  as  that  which  misruled  Great  Britain  in 

her  era  ? 

Although  the  queen  had  been  prevented  from  making  Swift 

'  From  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  anno  1803,  part  ii.  p.  397,  endorsed — 
"  Letters  from  queen  Anne  to  sir  Charles  Hedges  j  copied  from  the  originiils 
lately  in  the  possession  of  James  Montague,  esq.,  and  never  before  published." 


ibid. 


Ibid. 
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doubted.     The  quee^   ,1™  ,  ''■''™'  ^Imrtianity  was 

mcK.       A  lew  days  afterwards  he  savs   "  Th^   i  i 
of  D™„„.,  fntT  d^r  ;%t-  S.  ten"  ''''  "'r? 
ment      It  m.vT  ,  ^'"^  'i"^™  "PPo^'^'l  tWs  arrant. 

mtoresa  of  the  robes   whl  ^1    ^        '"  """  ''"  *"<•  !■«' 

says  Swift,  "  this  noon  at  kdy  Mash  J',  w^         •        ™' 
from  Kensington,  where  the  qu^n  2      Sh"  ''V''  '°°"' 
me  of  what  she  had  talked  to  tt.Tn  v         '"''  "'"=''  '» 

bear  to  think  of  my  havb„  st^  pT  T'f '  '^'  ""^  °°t 

^uknowthatdeaLSriLthe^rf'S™'„:S"?tr; 
this  IS  concerted  between  the  queen    l„rd  f  ^    '  *""■ 

;l.ke  of  Onnonde,  to  make  .lyZ^el^^'^r,  '"''l!'' 
lie  queen  has  sicned   »ll   t),.  .     '^         '  ^'''^  "'ght 

Ormonde  is  to  3  ov^tle    TT'''  '"''  *«  '^""'^   "^ 
St.  Patrick  "■  '    *•"  ""^'^  ^"^  ""^ng  me  dean  of 

'--;.  Her  ..orrn:it;trini~ 

.'Sw.ft'8  Journal.     Swift  «n«„  „^„_  ,-^  ^     ,     .  "^  ^^^® 


In  that  era  the  lords- 
political 


then  the 


oriah  to  L. 
case— Toone'i 


lOut 
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by  fits  and  starts.  It  was  the  business  of  her  hfe  to  guard 
those  feelings  carefully  in  her  own  bosom,  or  only  to  discuss 
them,  in  the  restless  solitude  of  her  nights,  with  lady  Masham, 
who  slept  on  the  ground  on  a  mattress  near  her  majesty's  bed. 
Her  demeanour  by  day  was  very  different.  If  ever  then  she 
mentioned  the  chevalier,  it  was  much  in  the  style  which  her 
uncle  Clarendon  recorded  with  such  indignation,  when  bhe 
joined  with  her  women  in  mockery  o" '  ':  unfortunate  father. 
It  is  true,  such  phase  of  conduct  did  not  last  long  in  her  latter 
days,  and  after-circumstances  proved  that  she  only  tampered 
with  her  feelings  and  conscience ;  yet  the  following  was  the 
result  of  the  close  inquiry  of  a  contemporary,  who  professed 
to  be  anxiously  curious  on  the  subject.  "  Whoever  knew  any 
thing  of  the  queen's  disposition,  must  believe  she  had  no  in- 
clination at  all  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  She  was  highly 
and  publicly  displeased  with  my  lord  Bolmgbroke,  because  he 
was  seen  under  the  same  roof  with  that  person  at  the  opera, 
when  his  lordship  was  despatched  to  France  upon  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  peace.  Her  majesty  said,  [probably  at  council,] 
*  that  he  ought  immediately  to  have  withdrawn,  on  the  ap- 
pearance  ^"  the  other  at  the  opercj'  wherein,  to  speak  with 
freedom,"  adds   Swift,"  "  her  majesty's  judgment  was  not  a 

little  mistaken At  her  toilet,"  he  pursues,  "  among  her 

women,  when  mention  happened  to  be  made  of  the  chevalier, 
the  queen  would  frequently  let  fall  expressions  of  such  a  nature, 
as  made  it  manifest  how  little  she  deserved  reproaches  of  too 
much  partiality  to  him.  Indeed,  she  not  imfrequently  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  person  and  concerns  of  the  chevalier, 
her  brother."-  The  duchess  of  Somerset  Mas  the  person 
whom  the  queen  sought  to  propitiate  or  please  by  such  ex- 
pressions. 

Her  majesty,  at  the  period  of  the  peace,  talked  much  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  She  had  adopted  her  motto,  the  far-famed 
semper  eadem,  which  she  rather  paraded  at  this  particular 
time.  A  lady,  wishing  to  know  what  those  Latin  words  were 
in  EngUsh,  Jisked  Swift,  who  replied,  "  semper  eadem  meant, 

>  Inqiiiry  iuto  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  late  Mmutry.— Scott's  Swift. 

=»  Ibid. 
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m  queen  Anne's  case,  wor.e  nnd  worse,"     Tf  j^  possiblP  fT,«f 
the  political  dean  meant  in  health,  for  he   Mves  1  ; 

conceminff  her  maiestv'«  .r.r.  f .  .  ^        ominous  hints 

•b  "tJr  majesty  s  constitution  at   this  nPrm/1 .   « fv 

queen  growing  every  day  nu.re  unwieldy  Z  L      \      ! 
otiier  disorders  increasing  on  h^r  .^Tr7\  ^°"'  '"'* 

the  court  for  theTT^L  "  ^  '    }Y  "'"«'««>•  «"«  about 

have  fixed  the  peri  d-fhtMlTofve^r'^  "l^""  ''""'^ 
pretending  to  prophecy  "She  lift  H  '"°"*''''  ""''»"* 
insomuch  that,  like  Henry  ^"^^^'^yf  ""  ^^oi^'  whatsoever, 
™,le  in  the  d  dine  "f  thTy!     iVfs"?    "  ''7  "'  '^'"''™'- 

-  ;"wi:i  ru^-rLTiC'  17 -— tatir 

apparatus  and  contrivances  which  had  been  u^d  for  ti.  ^^ 

.f  ChaiUot  to  Ma^  IZri^^     T  °''""'  ''^  *>«=  ™™ 
•  1  «  -^  ^  iieatnce,  the  widow  of  James  TT    <.r.^ 

I '    ,  .r  ""'""''  ""''  "•"*  "-  Pri-ess  of  Del"k  1 
she  called  her  royal  step-daushterl  h«A  „„*  v.     ^""^'^  l'^ 

-sly  indisposed  tin  usLl,  am-o^^  Z  t^ratt" 
U  g.own  so  enonnously  fat,  that'she  hr„ot^ntblet 

.machine,  which  had  beef  cll^^ J'^h  t^ose'j: 
Yet,  m  the  August  and  Senternhpr  nf  fi,^  purpose. 

«ti„ned  by  h^r  friend,  t^^l^'Z  O™  d^^  L^pitTi": 
.™wmg  troops.  Previously,  no  notices  oecu,;ed  om~ 
almg  a  personal  part  in  any  military  narade  <5  \  I  j 
keen  the  department  of  her  husband,^'  G^r»  '"<=^  l^ 

t  death,  she  occasionaUy  reviewed  Toons   3  ^^. '^"' 
period  of  her  life  wb™  .1,  ^  '       °   ">'»*  ^  » 

Mmiitv     The  *"'  oppressed  with  obesity  and 

Mnrnty  The  queen  reviewed  her  guards,  August  1  171^ 
Aat  vehicle  or  station  she  took  for  this  purine  the  duk 
•f  Oimonde  does  not  say.     One  of  her  secretaries;  B^mley! 

i     D.te  of  Om„„a.  to  .ir  Th™  H^r  l  U^T  ""'  r 

-nanmer,  p.  147;  Hanmer  Correspondence. 
K  K  2 
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wrote  a  flattering  account  of  her  health  about  a  month  after- 
wards, declaring  that  "  the  queen  was  on  her  legs  again, 
every  day  in  her  chaise,  and  sometimes  hunts ;"  but  this  in- 
formation must  have  been  purposely  given  to  mislead  the 
wavering  politician  sir  Thomas  lianmer,  as  the  sole  hope  of 
the  Jacobites  was  the  duration  of  Anne's  life. 

In  the  midst  of  alarms  which  were  very  general  in  Eng- 
land concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Bar-le-duc, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  sent  a  courteous  message  to  the  queen 
by  his  envoy,  the  baron  de  Fortsner.     He  'begged  to  know 
what  her  ideas  were  concerning  his  reception  of  the  young 
chevalier    St.   George,  as  her  wishes   should    be   his   guide 
in  the  whole  transaction.     The  queen's  declining  health  and 
meditations  on  the  past,  had  at  that  juncture  caused  her  to 
experience   one  of  her  transitions  of  mind   to  warmth  and 
kindliness  towards   her    hapless   brother.       Her    reply  was, 
(November  1713,)  "that   the  more   kindness  the   court  of 
Lorraine  showed  to  the  chevaher  St.  George,  the  more  her 
Britannic  majesty  would  consider  herself  beholden."'  Although 
a  very  haughty  pubhc  letter  had  been  just  sent  in  the  queen's 
name,  (November  6,  1713,)  remonstrating  with  France  that 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  should  give  protection  to  a  young  man 
disputing  her  Britannic  majesty's  title,  and  enclosing  tlic  ad- 
dresses  of  parhament  on  the   subject,  only  four  days  after- 
wards the  soft,  kind  whispers  of  a  private  letter  from  St.  John 
to  Prior  added,  "  This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  the 
baron  de  Fortsner,  who  has  been  twice  at  the  court  of  our 
queen  with  the  character  of  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  is  extremely  well  with  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
water."'    Her  majesty  actually,  on  the  23rd  December,  1713, 
signed  a  warrant^  addressed  to  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  her  I 
lo?d  treasurer,  setting  forth  "that  her  late  royal  father  had 
made  Lawrence  earl  of  Bochester,   Sidney  lord  Godolphm,| 
&c.,  trustees  for  a  yearly  annuity  for  the  hfe  of  his  royal  con- 
sort, now  Mary    [Beatrice],  queen-dowager."     Of  the  vast 

»  Lamlwrty,  Mi-moires  pour  I'Histoiro  du  Siecle.  Ho  gives  not  thodatcj 
^,>);,.l,  .„n  vorifv  i'rorn  tho  Torcvcorrcsjioudcnco  with  Prior  luul  Boliiigbroke. 

^  Liunbcrty,'  Histoire  du  Sieclo,  torn,  viii.j  second  edition,  collated  willi  I'm- 
liamentary  History  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  106. 
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rrear  of  wlucK  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.  had  been 
flepnved  Anne  directed  an  instalment  to  be  paid  to  her  bv 
PrK>r;  d,reet,ons  being  added,  that  certain  sums  of  the  a  m^itv 
and  a„ear  were  to  be  paid  quarterly  "  during  tl  e  Ufe  "  he 
«<1  queen-dowager,  and  for  so  doing  this  shdl  be  your  „a" 
rant :  given  at  our  eourt,  at  Windsor,  the  23rd  day  of  De 

z  hei. !"' ""  ?  '"•*'■  "^' "' ""  -'^'■'•"'  aI  ": 

sL  motW  b  t  T        ■  T  P"'''  '°  ^"""'^  unfortunate 
step-mother,  but  it  never  reached  her  hands 

Scarcely  was  the  queen's  assent  given  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  payment  of  the  dower  of  her  step-mother  when 

character.     Some  creurastances  attended  this  attack    which 

«ga  d  to  her  brother.     All  those  who  knew  her  intimately 
toed  an  alteration  in  her  feelings  from  this  fit  ofTlInei' 
which  oecurred  Christmas  1713.     The  queen  was,  mo^oZ' 
made  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the'exultant  maZ  in 
*eh  the  opposition  meant  to  hail  her  demise,  for  her  dea  h 
™  strongly  reported,  and  some  time  elapsed  iefore  t  con 
be  credited  ,n  London  that  the  queen  was  alive  and  likely  to 
«over.     Her  ene.^es  had  plucked  off  their  masks  enttl^ 
mi  they  were  perplexed  how  to  fit  them  on  again.     E™^s' 
xons  of  joy  wore  frequent  and  loud  among  the  whi.  pX 
crowded  meetings  took  place,  with  great  irurryings   f  eCte's 
mi  chairs  to  the  eari  of  Wharton's  house;  messengerlwe^ 
^patched  from  Windsor  with  accounts  of  the  queen's  h  Ih 
10  the  lord  treasurer,  who  was  then  in  town.     To  check  the 
reports  of  the  queen's  death,  he  sauntered  about  the  whtle  of 
te  day,  and  abstained  f™m  going  to  Windsor  until  his  usuj 
I  ta  .     From  Ins  reply  to  the  official  report  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
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the  queen's  domestic  physician,  may  be  gathered  how  near  unto 
death  was  the  sovereign  at  this  juncture :' — 

THE  EaEL  op  OxFOBD  TO  Db.  AbBTTTHNOT. 

"  I  retvim  you  very  many  thanks  for  the  exact  and  particular  account  you 
were  pleased  to  give  me  of  her  majesty's  indisposition;  it  is  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  all  the  world  not  to  have  a  concern  for  it,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  I  am  or  have  to  her  service.  I  verily  helieve  that  the  rigour  and 
trembling  you  mention,  may  be  the  effect  of  a  sudden  cold  the  queen  took;  for 
those  shiverings  are  not  unusual  on  the  like  occasions,  and  the  east  wind  makes 
the  cold  much  more  affecting  the  nerves. 

"  I  have  sent  my  servant  with  one  of  your  letters,  and  my  chairman  with 
another :  neither  of  the  doctors  were  at  home.  It  is  likely  they  may  be  vain 
enough  to  publish  it.  Though  I  trust  in  God  the  queen  will  be  well  before  they 
come  down,  yet  I  think  you  nor  I  could  have  been  justified  unless  they  had  been 
sent  to.  God,  who  has  so  often  saved  the  queen  and  delivered  the  nation,  will,  I 
hope,  restore  the  queen  to  perfect  health,  in  which  prayer  none  joins  more  fer- 
vently than  your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant,  „  ^ 

"  P.  S. — There  is  a  meeting  appointed  to-morrow  of  the  lords,  and  should  I 
go  down  it  would  cause  great  alarm ;  but  I  send  this  messenger  belonging  to  the 
treasury,  and  desire  you  will  despatch  him  quickly  back.  If  there  be  any  occa- 
sion, I  can  come  after  we  return  to-morrow." 

Endorsed,  in  a  more  modern  hand, — "  Dr.  Arbuthnot." 

When  the  cautious  pohcy  of  the  premier  permitted  him 
"  to  go  down"  to  Windsor,  he  found  the  immediate  danger  of 
death  had  passed  from  her  majesty ;  yet  serious  alarm  sat  on 
every  countenance,  and  the  account  of  the  confusion  and 
distraction  that  was  round  the  queen  was  almost  incredible. 
Lord-treasurer  Oxford,  when  giving  this  detail  to  Swift,  used 
these  remarkable  words: — "Whenever  any  thing  ails  the 
queen,  these  people  are  scared  out  of  their  wits ;  and  yet  they 
are  so  thoughtless,  that,  as  soon  as  she  is  well,  they  act  as  if 
she  were  immortal.'"  His  auditor  remembered  these  words, 
and  declared  that  he  thought  the  prime-minister  might  apply 

'  We  have  been  permitted,  by  the  great  courtesy  of  W.  Baillie,  esq.,  of  Caven- 
dish-square, to  print,  from  his  valuable  collection  of  inedited  autograph  letter?,  I 
this  among  others  from  Dr.  Arbuthiiot's  pajiers  in  his  possession.   The  reader  will  I 
observe  how  entirely  this  letter  agrees  with  the  published  letters  and  journals  of  I 
Swift. 

*  From  Swift's  remarkable  paper,  called  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Queen's  | 
Ministry,"  may  be  gathered  that  the  tory  ministers  of  queen  Anne  meant,  by 
means  of  their  influence  on  the  public  press,  "  to  write  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  into  the  public  favour  again,  as  his  family  had  been  tvrUtcn  down." 
Swift  declares,  that  such  would  have  been  a  work  of  longer  time  than  the  life 
ot  Anne  could  allow.  Tins  admission  displays  the  secret  springs  of  the  historicul 
literature  of  tliu  era  of  the  Ilevolution. 
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thered  how  near  unto 


some  share  of  the  same  blame  to  himself.    The  queen^s  frienrl 
or  favounte,  the  duchess  of  Somerset  hv  n  T 

due  information  of  the  state  ofZti'lt;ZX' aZ^^^ 
not/  and  thus  expressed  her  feelings  o^  tl  occlSn :! 

THE  DrCHESS  OF  SOMEESET  TO  De.  AeBITTHNOT. 

«  It  is  With  the  greatest  concern  l^Sbfe'  ttt  ?  ri"'  ""f^"'  "•'^"'"^• 
morning,  with  an  account  of  the  queen's  boinrni  }  ^fT^^  ^"'^  ^^t^r  this 
to  reach  Windsor  this  night,  I  3d  certainW.^n'-r  1  .'*  ""''^  ^''^^'  ^"^  ™e 
and  no  relays  of  horses  ft  GuilZrd  TZifVr'  .",*,  "^  *''°  '''^^'  ^«  ^otv;^ 
farther  this  day,  but  will  set  out  from  L  f^'^  ^  '^"^^  "°*  ^«  ^^e  to  go  any 
I  hope  in  God'i  shall  find  tie  queen  frS  fi^  L"""™  T^"^  -^^-^1^^  -J 
way  of  recovery,  that  she  wiU  veTy  In  L  r.r^,  T^^t^'  """^  ^"  ««  S«°d  a 
the  favour  of  you  to  present  mrmZ  hmnbTp  ,  f  ^  f^*^'*  ''*^^^*^-  ^^^'^'^ 
fl  .naJce  all  Ike  kJle  I  can  ll Zf^Z^'l  ^  l^^'^A  '"^  "'"^^  ^^  ' 
longer  here  than  till  my  coach  is  readv  Z\  1  •  1  °*  '^^^  °"^  moment 
of  attending  on  her  majesty  ^'        ^  ^'"  impatient  to  have  the  honour 

"  Dr.  Arbuthnot." 


'  I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

"E.  SOMEESET." 


1  iiad  SO  ill  an  opinion  of  the  queen's  hpalfl.   fi.of  t 
confident  you  had  not  a  quarter  of  re  for  te  ''ork  you  Z. 

vmasor.        What  disposition  the  royal  mind  was  in  nf  ^\.i. 

wmch  was  not  m  her  power.  Nehou,  the  noniurine  divine 
w^  certainly  at  this  period  personalIy'aequainted"^ht^n 
Anne,  for  h.s  eontemporaries  affirm  that  he  had  irlZntZ 
tervews  w>th  her  majesty  in  her  closet  towards  the  Z  of  h" 

seizure  at  the  end  of  July  1714  wS    w?tb«l     r  f    .      "'"  *™'  ''^  ^''"-  ^^t''! 
Kensington.  ^  '       ^^'  ^'^^''^'  ^^"^  "»*  occur  at  Windsor,  but 

tre7o7SSrtoTe  lni:d  wf"''  .^'^^  ^'^  ^"^^"  ^"^^  -"-d  her  mi.- 
surrounded  by  those  whrwT    ke  I  1    H     T ^'',  ?^  •'"^*''' "«  ^^  ""^^'JUing  to  be 
brotber's  mtLr  Itto^S  t^.t       ^^  ""'^  ''''-^^  Masluun.  entirely  in  her 
qu^n's  feelings  tow^^^l-^^:r^^^^^^^ 
convalescence.  »  inanj,e  winch  probably  took  phice  during  her 

'  SwUVs  Correspondence;  letter  to  Bolingbroke.  vol.  xvi.  p.  187. 
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life.  He  was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  whigs,  as  one 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  her  brother's  succession."  It  was^ 
moreover,  observed,  that  her  majesty  became,  during  her  re- 
covery, pensive  and  low-spirited,  wept  frequently,  and  spent 
four  hours  every  day  by  herself  in  the  retirement  of  her  closet 
at  Windsor,  either  in  earnest  prayer  or  in  writing.^  What 
the  queen  wrote  has  not  come  to  light.  Her  majesty  had 
returned  from  Windsor  to  Kensington  by  May  18th,  and 
from  thence  went  to  St.  James's  to  transact  business.  Swift 
notes,  in  his  letters,  "  She  can  walk,  thank  God,  and  is  well 
recovered."  The  queen's  want  of  moderation  in  eating  made 
her  relapses  very  frequent ;  for  instance,  after  being  in  danger 
with  gout  in  the  head  or  stomach  on  Friday,  she  would,  on 
the  Sunday  afterwards,  devour  a  whole  fowl  :^  and  if  tliis  was 
the  repast  of  a  patient  scarcely  convalescent,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed  that  her  usual  meals  were  too  ample  for  a  female  who 
took  no  exercise  and  performed  no  labour.  A  French  autho- 
rity declares,  that  the  queen's  epicurism  led  her  to  hold  regular 
councils  with  her  cooks  on  affairs  of  the  table ;  but  devouring 
large  quantities  of  food  was  this  queen's  propensity,  rather  than 
a  dainty  discrimination  regarding  i*^s  quality. 

Queen  Anne's  perpetual  vacillations,  between  her  dread  lest 
her  brother  should  land  in  England,  and  her  terror  lest  George 
of  Hanover,  or  his  eldest  son,  should  come  to  her  court  to 
claim  place  as  her  heir  and  successor,  produced  many  incon- 
sistent acts,  which  puzzle  historians  into  silence,  and  wholly 
prevent  her  biographer  from  attributing  to  her  any  premedi- 
tated principle  of  action.  Her  intentions,  like  feathers  on  a 
stream,  fled  from  side  to  side  before  every  gale  that  blew. 
The  angry  parties  into  which  her  empire  was  rent,  continued 
to  threaten  her  with  the  advent  of  either  one  or  other  object 
of  her  alarm,  as  they  became  offended  with  her  proceedings. 
Her  majesty's  apprehensions  rose  high  enough,  in  the  spring 
of  1714,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  honourable  feelings  of  her 
kindred  in  Hanover.  Notwithstanding  every  temptation  from 
crowds  of  sycophants,  who  perfectly   besieged  the   court  of 

'  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe,  by  Wilson,  vol,  iii.  '  Roger  Coke's  Detection. 

^  Tiii<liil''H  Contiuaatiou. 
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y  the  whigs,  as  one 
succession.'    It  was. 


Roger  Coke's  Detection. 


Hanover  in  hopes  of  being  remembered  when  they  came  to 
their  mhentance,  those  princes  never  attempted  to  encourage 
faction  by  approaching  the  shores  of  England.  Much  has 
been  said  of  their  intentions,  but  the  plain  fact  of  their  ab- 
sence until  invited,  must  outbalance  many  fohos  of  mere 
words.  The  following  is  the  remonstrance  which  the  harassed 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  day  after  her  return  from 
Wmdsor,  addressed  to  her  aged  kinswoman:— 
Queen  Anne  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  (Dowager-Electbess  oir  Brunswick) 
^^  «  Maijam.  Sister,  Aunt.  „  st.  James's,  May  .19,  1714. 

bmte  the  nglit  of  succession  to  my  kingdoms  has  been  declared  to  belon^r 
.0  you  and  your  family,  there  have  always  been  disaffected  persons  who  by  nS 
cular  views  of  the.r  own  interest,  have  entered  into  measuJeTto  i^  a  prin^ce^f 
your  Wood  m  my  dominions,  even  whilst  I  am  yet  living.  I  nevc^tLSt  tiU 
now,  that  this  project  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  nmV  tul  i      .  • 

mLse  If  they  should  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion.  I  peZade  mvself 
kTefore  you  will  never  consent  that  the  Ien.t  thing  should  bfdonf  thaTmav 
disturb  the  repose  Ot  me  or  my  subjects  ^ 

"  Open  yourself  with  the  same  freedom  that  I  do  to  you,  and  propose  whatever 
pu  hink  may  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  sucLs  oT  l3l  cmt  i 
iirmSr  ''-'  ''  ''  -*  ^-«^^*«  ^-  -y  dignity,tliri  t 

"  I  am,  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  &c. 

LunE';- ''"" '"'  "^  '^^*"  ^"'  ^""*'  ^l-t-^-iowager  of  Brunswick  and 

The  grandson  of  the  electress,  afterwards  George  II  re- 
ceived  from  queen  Anne,  at  the  same  time,  this  epistle  :— 

Queen  Anne  to  Georoe  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cambridge 

"Cousin,  „  .        ,.   ^ 

» A         -J    i.    ,..  ,  ,      ,  "Anno  1714. 

An  accident  which  has  happened  in  my  lord  Pnget's  family  having  hindered 

liim  from  setting  forward  so  soon  aa  hethoughtto  have  done,  I  camiof  defer  an  v 

longer  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  design  you  live  "  f 

coming  into  my  kingdoms.     As  the  opening  of  the  matter  ought  to  have  been 

;«.^  to  me,  so  I  expected  you  would  not  have  given  ear  to  it  without  knowing  m^ 

thoughts  about  It.     Ilowevor,  this  is  what  I  owe  to  my  own  dignity,  the  frfeiS 

hiplhave  for  yon  and  the  electoral  house  to  which'you  belong,  and  the  true 

desire  I  have  that  it  may  succeed  to  my  kingdoms;  and  this  requkes  of  me  that 

'  Printed  for  John  Baker,  at  the  Bla«k  Boy,  in  Paternoiter-row,  annoV7u7 
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I  should  tell  you  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  my  domi- 
nions and  the  right  of  succession  in  your  line,  and  consequently  more  disagree- 
able to  me,  than  wich  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture.  I  am,  with  a  great  deal  of 
friendship,  „  your  very  affectionate  Cousin,"  i 

Superscribed — "  To  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

The  patronage  queen  Anne  bestowed  on  Tom  D'Urfey,  the 
song-writer  of  her  era,  resembled  that  extended  by  the  sister 
queens,  Mary  and  Ehzabeth,  to  their  dramatic  buffoons,  Hey. 
wood  and  Tarleton.  After  her  majesty^s  three  o'clock  dinner 
D'Urfey  took  his  stand  by  the  sideboard  at  the  time  of  dessert, 
to  repeat  poUtical  gibes  or  doggerel  ballads,  prepared  to  flatter 
some  of  the  well-known  prejudices  of  his  royal  mistress.  It 
is  said  that  D'Urfey  received  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds,  for  a  stave 
which  he  compounded  soon  after  queen  Anne's  refusal  to  in- 
vite the  elector  of  Hanover's  son,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  place  as  duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  house  of  peers.  It  is 
added,  that  the  electress  Sophia  greatly  displeased  and  irritated 
queen  Anne  by  a  saying,  which  was  repeated  at  the  Englisli 
court,  "  that  she  cared  not  when  she  died,  if  on  her  tomb 
could  be  recorded  that  she  was  queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  Such  report  pointed  the  sting  of  the  satirical 
doggerel  so  bountifully  rewarded  by  queen  Anne : — 

"  The  crown's  far  too  weighty 

For  shoulders  of  eighty, 
She  could  not  sustain  such  a  trophy; 

Her  hand,  too,  already 

Has  grown  so  unsteady. 

She  can't  hold  a  sceptre, — 

So  Providence  kept  her 
Away,  poor  old  dowager  Sophy!" 

The  audiences  queen  Anne  granted  to  the  facetious  D'Urfey 
must  have  taken  place  in  some  intervals  between  the  medita- 
tive and  prayerful  change  of  feehngs  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  her  majesty  during  her  convalescence  in  the 
spring,  for  the  foregoing  strain  has  no  savour  of  edification 
in  it. 

Many  vague  reports  of  secret  interviews  between  queen 
Anne  and  her  disinherited  brother  float  through  the  history 
of  her  times ;  they  chiefly  arise  from  the  reminiscences  of 

'  Pfiiitcd  for  John  Baker,  at  the  Black  Boy,  in  raternoster  Row,  i7li. 
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Horace  Walpole,  who  had  certainly  the  best  means  of  know- 
mg  the  truth  If  he  chose  to  tell  it,-a  point  which  is  extremely 
doubtful.  He  declares  that  the  young  prince  came  incognUo 
to  Eng  and,  and  was  mtroduced  to  his  sister  in  her  closet, 

when  the  faithful  commons  were  thanked  by  the  queen,  in  one 
of  her  speeches,  for  putting  a  price  on  his  head;  but  Oxford 
could  not.  have  been  a  party  concerned,  for  he  was  no  more 
sincere  m  his  Jacobitism  .han  Marlborough  himself/     Ladv 
Masham  was  a  disinterested  partisan,  but  neither  herself  nor 
her  royal  mistress  had  power  enough,  either  to  effecT^^nter- 
view  of  such  importance,  or  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
persons  interested  in  the  exclusion  of  the  exiled  Stuarts      It 
IS  affirmed  that  queen  Anne  consulted  bishop  Lloyd,  who  had 
assumed  the  mantle  of  prophecy,  as  to  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence  if  she  invited  her  brother  and  presented  him  to  the 
privy  council,  as  the  letters  she  received  from  his  partisans 
boldly  pressed   her  to  do.^     -  Madam,-  replied  the  bishop, 
you   would  be  m  the  Tower  in  one   month,  and  dead  S 

r^'\  .    r^^''  "^^^^^'^  ^^  **^^«  ^°^«dote  asserts  that  Anne 
cherished  the  idea  of  resigning  her  throne  to  her  brother:  but 
no  one  who  has  watched  her  through  all  the  fluctuations  of 
conduct  and  character,  will  for  one  moment  doubt  that  ambi- 
tion  and  love  of  her  own  consequence  were  governing  traits  of 
her  disposition  to  the  last.     The  Anne  of  history,  embellished 
with  so  many  soft  and  kindly  qualities,  might  have  done  so  : 
but  the  Anne  who  wrote  the  scandalous  series  of  letters  to 
her  sister,  was  not  hkely  to  take  any  such  step.     Can  we  be- 
neve  but  that  the  presence  of  a  brother  she  had  so  deeply  and 
wilfully  injured  must  have  been  a  torture  to  her  ?    The  exclu 
sion  from  the  British  throne  was  the  shghtest  part  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  yorng  prince.     That  measure  ought  to  have 
been  majestically  founded  on  the  inconsistency  of  his  relicnon 
mth  the  royal  functions,  not  meanly  on  the  calumny  regard- 
mg  his  birth ;  for  if  he  were  disposed  to  continue  the  sacrifice 
of  earthly  grandeur  to  his  religious  prejudices,  why  might  he 
not  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  liis  retu'ement,  the  harm  - 
^  ii«rwick's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.  »  Macpherson's  State-Papers,  vol.  u. 
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less  satisfaction  of  being  a  gentleman  of  unsullied  pedigree  ? 
Although  the  slanders  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  James  II. 
assuredly  originated  in  the  plotting  brain  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  she  never  named  the 
expatriated  heir  excepting  by  the  title  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Her  private  letters  from  Antwerp  repeatedly  mention  him  as 
such,  when  discussing  her  hopes  and  fears  relative  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  the  confirmation  of  the 
election  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,      "  As  soon  as  the  em- 
peror is  forced  into  peace/''  she  says,  "the  prince  of  Wales 
is  to   come   into  England;    and  'tis  said,   in    France,  that 
queen  Anne  will   consent  to  it.       Perhaps  she    is    not  yet 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  it ;  but,  how  ever,  when  things 
are  prepared  for  it,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that,  nor 
no  great  matter  whether  the  queen  likes  it  or  not/'^'    A  toler- 
ably good  proof  is  here  that  queen  Anne  had  never  seen  her 
brother,  or  intended  so  to  do  if  rhe  could  help  it ;  for  though  the 
most  hvely  hatred  subsisted  between  .ler  and  her  once-loved 
favourite,  yet  the  latter  knew  well  every  turn  and  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  her  mistress,  and  doubts  are  here  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  queen  would  like  the  restoration  of  her  brother. 
"  I  never,''  writes  the  duchess,  "  was  much  concerned  for  the 
disappointment  of  the  honest  people,  [Jacobites,]  concerning 
the  words  in  the  proclamation  if  the  prince  of  Wales  landed. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  great  struggle  the  ministers  made 
to  have  that  matter  left  to  her  majesty's  own  time,  and  then 
the  queen  answering  that  she  did  not  think  it  necessary,  must 
needs  help  to  convince  men,  that  whenever  the  prince  does 
really  land,  whatever  are  the  proclamations^  on  either  side, 
those  that  conquer  will  do  as  they  please." 

About  this  time  great  dissensions  arose  between  the  queen 
and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  were  clearly  attributable  to  lady 
Masham,  who  had  discovered  that  her  cousin  did  not  mean  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  queen's  brother.     As  the  founder 

'  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i. 

2  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mrs.  Clayton,  April  1714.— Coxe. 

»  There  was  a  proclamation  for  the  head  of  James  at  this  period,— the  spring 
of  1714. 
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Of  the  South-Sea  fiincV  which  James  Stuart  would  not  gua- 
rantee,  the  pre^n  er  was  perforce  his  opponent. 

•  The  difficulties  of  presenting  a  clear  idea  of  w^iif  fK;.  «     i 
almost  insurmonntable,   owing  to  the  iiitentior  ri    5"*^  '"'^"^  ^'^"'  "« 

monite  party  who  founded  it  Indelrl  f  •  •  "  ''>y^*'fi«it>on«  of  the  Mam- 
great  lig'ht  Lt  on  it  attl  ;ra  t^LS^Sn^^^^^^^  '''""T  ''  '"^^^  "^"^ 
reigns  of  WiUiam  aud  Mary  and  Anm    t  vn!^  i    ^.  ™""'  taxation  in  the 

wretched  common  soldiers  aid  "ailtsA^^  12^^^^^  the.r  sanguinary  wars,  the 
bearing  interest.     These  tiSets'Xorle^^^^^^^^^^  *"'''*^ 

(being  the  Jew.,  who  had  actively  nukldfhlf  ^ffprtce  to  usurers. 
Cromwell  had  invited  them  i2  ManT  Thu  '  tb  "*'  T"?"*^'"  '^'^ 
to  the  Jew  asur(!rs,  in  1710  of  tpn  °ini- '  Tv  "''■''  ""'"^  '^  ^"'^*^"g  "^^^^  <i"e 
limbs  a.id  Uves,  paid  VSrley  from  S  S  ?  Tf  "^  f?  ^"'^^^^''^  «'^"«'-«' 
there  were,  xno'rcSver.  Le^i  rmi£tl/l^^^  T'""  *''  government: 
their  stock  of  tickets,  (on  which  wS  adL  f  Jl  •  .  ,^''^"«^'-«  «^ere  allowed 
at  60Z.  for  every  10o£  of  st^k     iTo  f^n^  '"''.'*  "^^  compound  u.terest,) 

poly  of  Britishi^to  P  ^u  and  MeSco  T  ^'"^'^  *°>  P^^  ""^  ^^^  «  "«"«" 
btors.     The  golden  trade  of  thoS^M  m''-^^'  ^"'^  '"""'"'&  **^  ^"^^^1^  specu- 

bing  Puirery:inttSt:  ^ustit^rZ^^^^^^  '"'^^  ^^  ^*°^^^«^- 
her  present  helpless  state  and  thp  «f  !5^Ikk*      ^fr  T','  ^"^^^^er,  not  then  in 

of  the  cunning  ministr74Stt  be  riil^knffT^  """^  '^"^^*  '^'  •^■«>^»> 
a  state  of  hollow  insuffi^ciene;,  w  L^may  I^^^^^  ^^  '" 

The  first  ships  sent  to  realise  thrSo,^l?s^  ^  1  V^^  °"^"  «*"  «»«  f^^^- 
taken  by  the^aniards  S  v  a  ft  of  ^^^^^^^^  Ne"  S^"^'-^"'^  '^'  ^'^'^ 
the  South-Sea  stock  wa.s  puffed  up  h£er„ml  ?^'  '  ""'.  ^^;  *^'  P"^"°  P^«« 

The  duke  of  Marlborough\a?;^'£''rri^^^^^^^^ 

;£rtJ:t;^^:fXrrf 

ought  especiauf  to  note  tfat  'tl^:  In  S^Ttirhre  o^l?-'-  '''''  P""'« 
they  have  borne  the  blame  of  this  imqry;ere  il^^^^^^^^  "^^^^^^^^ 

tion.  The  guilt  belong,  to  the  Ma,rn,.nnH  '"°'^f  «^>*s  origmal  construc- 
rapacity  of  William  HI  to  ercou^S  him  in^^^^^^^  who  took  advantage  of  the 
advantage;  likewise  to  the  whig  Ssty  of  aueen  T  i™  ^''  *^'^  ''^ 

pherjon's  History  of  Great  Brita^ ^S iTuThotS  for'TStr  C^^" 
mngliam,  the  whig  panen-vrist  of  WilUnm  ttt  i.    V  "°™-     C"»- 

of  the  isvy,  for  wUeL,  aes  li  Hi,tor,  ofStBritem  '^'^^f"!  «^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VacUlation  of  queen  Anne's  mind  and  affections  concerning  her  brother— She 
again  sets  a  price  on  his  head — Her  extraordinary  conduct  at  council—  Appoints 
lord  Marr  one  of  her  ministers — Queen's  healthful  appearance  when  she  dis- 
solves parliament — Her  personal  antipathy  to  lord  Oxford — H^r  complaints  of 
his  disrespectful  behaviour — She  dismisses  him— Kept  up  till  two  in  the 
morning  at  a  stormy  council — Is  carried  from  it  swooning— Her  prognostica- 
tion that  the  dissensions  would  be  fatal  to  her- Sudden  illness  of  the  queen 
while  looking  at  the  clock— She  is  delirious— Raves  of  her  brother — Dej<lorable 
state  next  morning — Her  recovery  doubted— Privy  council  consult  on  her  state 
— Her  death  predicted  by  Dr.  Mead — The  queen  recovers  her  senses — Names 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  prime-minister — Her  agonies  of  mind  afterwards— Cries 
on  her  brother's  name  incessantly — Gives  some  mysterious  charge  to  the  bishop 
of  London — The  black  bag  opened  containing  the  act  of  succession — Tidings 
of  the  queen's  state  despatched  to  Hanover— She  is  prayed  for  at  St.  Paul's— 
Jacobite  council  held  diu-ing  the  night  of  her  death-agony — Queen  Anne 
expires,  August  1,  1714 — Peaceful  proclamation  of  George  I. — Preparation  of 
the  royal  chapel  for  the  queen's  burial — Conflicting  statements  on  her  character 
and  conduct — Elegies — Malignant  summary  o'  her  character  by  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough — Flatterhig  summary  of  her  uUaracter  by  the  same  pen — 
Slandered  by  Horace  Walixile— Queen  Anne's  funeral — Interment  of  her  father 
in  1813 — Conclusion. 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  June  1714,  when  the  council  met, 
the  queen,  without  giving  any  one  time  to  speak,  said  that  she 
had  resolved  on  a  proclamation,  which  she  caused  to  he  read, 
and  then  went  out,  before  her  council  could  offer  comment 
or  advice ;  thus  making  it  entirely  her  own  act.'  The  procla- 
mation was  carried  into  effect,  June  23rd,  setting  a  price  of 
5000/.  "  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive, 
if  he  were  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland."  Both  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  professed  utter  ignorance  of  it,  and  intense 
astonishment,  withal,  at  her  majesty's  manner  of  bringing  it 
to  pass ;  they  declared  it  to  be  a  measure  that  emanated  en- 
tirely from  herself.     Even  those  who  record  the  queen's  con- 

*  Carte's  Memorandum-Book,  I7l4i. 
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duct  fancy  that  there  was  something  mysterious  in  the  whole 
and   hat,  m  sp.te  of  all  appearances,  it  was  against  heTmt' 
jesty  s  real  mchnations.     Very  limited  is  the  knowleL  rf 
human   natme  .hown  by  those  who   argue  thus     Sle 
mmded  the  queen  had  been  from  her  youth  now  Js    and 
tome  Wisdom  has  pronounced  that  su^h  personl-ar^  «^ 
stable  m  all  their  wav« "     Tf  ™-.  i.  •  .  """ 

fierce  conflict,  !f  1^        /  ^"  Pnmshment  to  feel  the 

tierce  conflicts  of  terror  and  remorse,  which  deprived  her  of 
11  decision  m  her  actions.    The  course  that  conscLce  dictated 

nert.  Thus  did  Anne  wear  out  the  short  remnant  of  her 
xistence  in  the  convulsive  throes  of  self-eontradicSoo  At 
tunes,  which  were  veiy  fresh  in  the  memories  of  tiose  who 
saw  her  set  a  pnee  on  her  brother's  life,  when  any  ^^^t^ 
— e  had  been  debated  against  him  in  counca,^th7r^^ 
had  been  known  to  burst  into  tears,  and  then  the  ass^mWv 
broke  up  m  the  utmost  confusion.'  assembly 

The  queen  had  probably  made  a  private  compromise  with 
the  Whigs,  that  If  they  did  not  insist  on  bringing  rherof 
Hanover  to  England,  she  would  proscribe  hef  b™th  r      o« 
the  other  side,  it  is  said  that,  on  a  former  occasion   she  an 
peai^d  horror  struck  when  the  profligate  earl  of  Whartl 
reposed  to  add  to  the  mention  of  the  reward  for  the  appre 
ension  of  the  Pretender  the  homicidal  words,  "whethTh; 
be  dejid  or  ahve."     These  mstances  iUustrat;  the  state  of 

queen.     Let  not  the  perpetual  tissue  of  contradictions,  which 
these  pages  must  present  regarding  the  conduct  of  anZn 
Anne,  raise  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  actions  detS 
Such  contradictions  are  the  natural  results  of  a  will  and  ™n 
^ence  suffering  internal  war.     The  conscience  of  thMu^n' 
tabtle^,  was  fully  convicted  of  aU  her  trespasses  ^^Zr 
feher,  his  wife,  and  her  unoffending  brother.     On  the  other 
»de,  must  not  the  same  conscience  have  addressed  to  her  S 
whispers  of  such  truths  as  these  ?  «  Wretch  !  you  have  u^ed 
he  reigion  of  your  country  as  the  excuse  fof  a^l  tC  d^n 
to,  th«  deceit,  and  for  the  bloodshed  that  has^n  ^c 

'  Tindal's  Continuation,  vol.  x.  p.  243. 
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result ;  yet  will  you,  when  your  turn  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment is  served,  and  your  dying  hand  can  grasp  the  sceptre  no 
more,  deliver  it  to  a  Roman-catholic,  who,  being  such,  can  have 
no  will  of  his  own  in  religious  government  ?  Wherefore,  tlicn, 
was  your  father,  the  great  colonizing,  naval,  and  financial 
king,  driven  forth,  scathed  with  your  slanders  respecting  the 
birth  of  his  boy  ?  Why  did  you  not  suffer  him  to  remain  and 
leave  the  sceptre  to  his  heir,  unencumbered  with  raiilions  of 
debt,  and  unstained  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  his  sub- 
jects, who,  instead  of  being  slaughtered  on  the  scaffolds  of 
your  sister,  or  in  useless  continental  wars,  would  have  ex- 
tended his  colonies,  and  cultivated  commerce  and  the  arts  of 
peace  ?  Let  your  country  at  least  retain  what  she  has  bought 
at  such  cost;  namely,  all  the  privileges  of  her  estabUshed 
church  which  the  Revolution  has  left  her/^  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  meditations  of  queen  Anne  were  according  to  this 
tenour  ?  and  who  can  blame  her  that  she  ultimately  acted  in 
obedience  to  them  ?  Yet  the  natural  yearnings  of  her  heart 
forced  her  into  many  contradictory  proceeduigs  in  favour  of 
her  brother,  being  occasionally  swayed  in  his  behalf  by  those 
officials  who  were  immediately  about  her  person,  as  Masham 
and  Arbuthnot,  his  warm  though  humble  friends. 

Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  died  on  the  birthday  of  the 
chevalier  St.  George,  June  10, 1714.  She  died  in  displeasure 
with  queen  Anne.  The  ambitious  words  attributed  to  this  prin- 
cess  are  inconsistent,  it  must  be  owned,  with  the  extreme  mode- 
ration and  justice  of  her  chnraeter.  Some  of  the  friends  of 
the  electress'  declare  that  she  died  a  few  minutes  after  reading 
queen  Anne's  angry  letter,  which  is  quoted  as  the  death-blow 
of  the  electress ;  but  that  illustrious  lady  had  experienced  too 
many  changes  of  capricious  fortune  in  her  youth,  to  be  slain 
with  a  few  diplomatic  words. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jacobite  party  recovered  from  the  con- 
sternation that  the  queen's  proscription  of  her  exiled  brother 
had  induced,  when  a  new  turn  of  her  humour  amuzed  all 
people.  The  earl  of  Marr,  who  had  fought  very  bravely  m 
the  Marlborough  continental  wars,  was  presented  to  the  queen 

'  Macpberson's  Stuart  i'apera. 
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on  his  marriage  with  lady  Frances  Pierrepoint   (sister  to  th. 
famous  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montajrue)       Thl'  i 

guished  tliis  noble  very  graciouslv  ltd  v"  "^"''^  ^■'^"'" 

of.  very  confidential  inter"^^^^^^^^^ 

pointed  one  of  her  ministei.  of  stat  Ld Xfit  ,,T 
remembered,  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  tL  wk!  ^' 
rection  of  1715       A  n..rf,n.,i  Jacobite  msur- 

V  x/ 1  J.     A  particular  circumstance  orovrd  thnf  h^ 
and  queen  Amie  discussed  Jacobite  politics  int  . 

ences      T}i«  ...i.,-       i     i         "wuice  pontics  in  their  confer- 

about  two  iuc  es  iu  ill      f  T  "  "'"'""'■<'  l-™' /■"-«.' 

the  rauk  of  the  pa:Cu  ^f  VS  rf  ^'''^--f  "^  t" 

the  see.*t,  acquduted  me  thfrjrf  if ,       \^"^  '''^  '"'o 

savs  Lockhart '  "  „„.  T  ,u'          ^"""S^t  me  three," 

Jd  .W'     BntT  ""''  ""^  ^'"^  t"  the  queeu  by 

;eci"whet.rtbt^Hr:i^^^^^^  ^^  -ish  t„i„,,j 

t..i.s,«bo..forthispurpLT:krL7r:'aJ^^^^^^^^^^ 

aeheme,  which  was  forthwith  communicated  7  hTr      ^ 
Lockhait  tied  the  little  fusee  or  fu,  ■   !!f^         uf      ■"^'^• 
button-hole,  walked  into  the  hout    '  "1    "  "^^"^  '"  '^^ 
hk  seat  by  sir  Robert  Po  loci       ^f  "'  ,"""'°''°^'  »<!  t«>k 
member.     PresentW  „  ii  "^  west-country-  whig 

.  that  his  ^r:i^i:tk  a  .rv-roft  t^  ^^-t^' 

Pollock  was,  although  of  .hlt.Jl^  .  x  ^^  ^''''«'* 
kinsman  and  personS^fnL    t?      ^^""-  ^^^^"^'^  "ear 

no  httie  conLurn  '::^'',!r  e^i  ':r:  r^"'  "■* 

peasure  in  ooquettiug  with  this  toy.  Wh»  Poll^f 'I'^H 
at  It,  he  affected  to  conceal  it  •  tdl  at  wTh  ,  "* 
«ked  him  angrily,  "  What  the  de'  ll^l^V^  a„?:f,  Tf 
was  in  est  or  earnesf  9"    j     i  i     .  ^"  ^in  :her  he 

be  « JtalkingTCt;     ptnt  ThCk^  "irh^r  "'"' 

name  ix.rti:gt  the  gr^^^^^^^^^^  "^^^^  "-«  -  -mething  with  the  sau. 
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Jacobite  member,  "  seeing  I  carry  the  mark  of  the  beast."— 
"  Well,"  replied  sir  Robert  Pollock,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  you ;  but  either  our  secrets  are  discovered,  or  you're 
a  convert."  Lockhart  answered,  "  That  he  had  not  hit  it  yet ; 
he  would  leave  him  to  guess  which  was  the  case."  But 
afterwards,  sir  Robert  Pollock  never  saw  him  without  urging 
him  to  tell  him  "  how  he  had  got  that  toy  ?  for  he  had  reason 
to  believe  these  badges  would  not  have  fallen  into  such 
hands." — "  In  discoursing  with  him,"  continues  Lockhart,  "at 
divers  times  on  the  subject,  I  found  the  account  I  had  of  its 
being  designed  as  a  mark  of  faction  was  very  well  grounded." 
He  supposes  that  it  was  connected  with  some  insurrectionary 
rising  hkely  to  be  attended  with  extensive  slaughter ;  and  as 
he  communicated  this  supposition  to  the  decUning  queen, 
marking  its  connexion  with  the  nightly  deeds  of  the  furious 
Mohawk-club,  and  that  named,  from  its  reputable  components, 
"the  Hellfire-club,"  her  vacillations  were  not  likely  to  be 
settled  into  any  decided  course  of  action  against  a  party,  whose 
intentions  were  of  this  ferocious  nature.  The  former  badge 
of  the  Orange  party  was  a  little  pewter  v^arming-pan,  such 
as  are  occasionally  sold  at  country  fairs  for  the  cost  of  a 
farthing. 

While  the  whole  country  were  dreading,  or  hoping,  that 
the  queen  would  take  some  decided  step  for  the  restoration 
of  her  brother,  (all  the  tories  being  then  deemed  Jacobites,) 
the  Hanoverian  tories  joined  the  whigs,  and  by  majorities  in 
the  house  of  commons '  proceeded  to  reiterate  the  queen's  per- 
sonal orders  in  council  by  setting  a  price  on  the  head  of 
James  Stuart,  talking,  at  the  same  time,  of  inviting  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Hanover  over  to  England,  as  the  first  peer 
of  the  blood-royal,  to  take  his  seat  as  duke  of  Cambridge. 
Exasperated  at  these  proceedings,  the  real  Jacobite  party  in 
the  house  of  commons,  which  amounted  to  about  a  third, 
formed  themselves  into  what  was  called,  in  the  diplomatic 
language  of  the  day,  a  squadrone  volante ;  and,  as  they  could 
not  command  a  majority,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  join 

'  They  acted  in  concert  with  the  whigs,  June  21,  1714,  voting  a  reward  of 
5000^.  for  the  apprehension  of  James  Stuart,  assuming  to  be  James  III. 
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at  the  p  Jent  ^Z^,  a'tl«™  t?  ^^Z^Z^T'"^, 
-medy     a  measure  that  wo„M,  at  the'^ri  r„7  L  ;r 
demise   have  proved  ver^  advantageom  for  the  Jan  h,>n 
cause  there  would  have  been  no  rlponsiSL  hea^"^'^^,^^" 
ment,  and  party  sp.rit,  becoming  terrific  during  the  SeX 

Th,s  gentleman's  historical  narrative  of  the  scenes  rXh 
he  was  a  principal  actor,  presents  the  only  in Xbletf 
rative  ,ve  ever  met  with  of  this  extiwdinary  Tunc tol  t 
spe^s^m  many  instances  with  the  vivacity  nat^n^torparS 

"About  ten  days  after  the  Jacobites  had  out-voted  the 
ramistry,"  says  Lockhart  of  Carnwath   "the  lord  nJ?    , 
sent  for  me  very  early  one  rnom^nXJ\''^:^J^:'^^^^ 
his  room  than  he  asked  me,  with  an  adjuration,  'what  mt^ 

^^:^i  a  t^oirr  rthtSTfi  T 

»  could  do  the  like,  I  believed.'    He  said  ' -vhl^^hnd        ^ 
™  unavoidable  in  the  present  state  :fat;i.:a:d  ttt  'Z^ 

none,  and  he  would  soon  be  laid  aside.     But  it  was  n„f 
advisable   o  turn  him  out  and  his  partisan,  whil    theZseu 
parliament  sat,   for  his  lordship  would  ioin  tZ  „h-  1 

-e  a  terrible  bustle  and  c lamVi^p^^L^    tj  wSre™' 

he  pfeLd-    *^T^"'J^1»  ™«M  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
»ne  pleased       Bohngbroke  then  threw  out  many  hints  thnt 

eart,  which  would  be  thwarted  if  Lockhart,  Shippen   PaT 

I  n^on,  and  other  leaders  of  the  s.uaCror^  .ofcT'lft 

house o,  commons,  stopped  the  wheels  of  state-business.     'Is 

■t  not,   continued  the  orator,  [Bolingbroke,]  •  better  to  take 

LL   3 
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my  word,  and  follow  my  advice  at  once,  than  run  the  risk  of 
baffling  the  queen's  designs,  when  it  is  a  certain  truth  that 
they  are  such  as  wiU  be  agreeable  to  you?'" 

The  queen,  meantime,  witnessed  privately  the  discussions 
in  parliament,  and  by  her  presence  apparently  formed  some 
barrier  to  the  furious  effervescence  of  party  hate.     "  Yester- 
day they  were  all  in  flame  in  the  house  of  lords  about  the 
queen's  answer,  till  her  majesty  came  in  and  put  an  end  to 
it.'"      History  has  not  noted  this  custom  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     Charles  II.  often  witnessed,  as  a 
private  individual,  the  debates   in  parliament :   he  said  they 
were  entertaining  as  any  comedy.     William  III.  spent  much 
of  his  time  there ;  his  entrances  are  always  noted  in  the  MS. 
journals  of  the  house  of  lords.     Queen  Anne  almost  lived  in 
the  house  of  lords  while  it  sat  in  session :  she  witnessed  a 
debate  within  three  weeks  of  her  mortal  attack.    Her  majesty 
came  in  the  hopes  that  her  presence  might  induce  them  to 
keep  the  peace.     More  than  once,  however,  it  happened  that 
the  name  of  the  disinherited  prince,  her  brother,  was  intro- 
duced by  some  Jacobite  member  into  his  speech ;  on  which 
a  stormy  discussion  took  place.     Order,  etiquette,  and  even 
decency  were  forgotten  by  the  speakers,  and  observations  so 
pointed  and  personal  were  made,  that  her  majesty,  perceiving 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  her  box,  became  painfully  embarrassed, 
and  hastily  drew  the  curtains  with  her  own  royal  hand,  to 
conceal  her  confusion.     Her  father's  widow,  Mary  Beatrice, 
related  this  incident." 

"  In  a  few  days,"  pursues  Lockhart,  "  the  money-bills  and 
other  affairs  of  moment  being  dispatched,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  July  7,  1714;  on  which  occasion  the  queen  came 
to  the  house,  looked  extremely  well,  and  spoke  to  both  houses 
more  brisk  and  resolute  than  on  other  the  like  occasions, 
acquainting  them  '  that  she  was  determined  to  call  them  to- 

'  Letter  from  Dr.  Arbutlmot  to  Swift,  dat«d  July  10,  l7l'l.— Scott's  Swift, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  140. 

»  MS.  Memorials  of  the  Queen  of  Jumes  II.,  in  the  arehives  of  Franco ;  by 
favour  of  M.  Ouizot.  A  siiuilar  incident  has  been  quoted  in  regard  to  a  spticli 
of  loril  !^trttfford,  wlion  ]w  \v«s  hor  w^crctary  of  stdto ;  such  w.t.s  likely  to  occur 
frequently,  as  the  queen  was  so  often  witness  of  debates. 
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fhfnL^'^'  ",  r  '""«•""  ^'  ™'*  ^'  remembered  that 
the  queen's  maladies  proceeded  from  plethora,  aggravated  bv 
habits  which  render  such  tendencies  fatal  to  thoreTho  enjoy 
their  ease  overmuch.  The  queen  had  too  much  to  drink  oo 
much  to  eat  too  httle  to  do;  and  these  causes  colouS  her 
complexion  with  a  semblance  of  health  and  strength,  far  more 
dangen^us  than  the  wan  hue  of  less  perilous  di^^a^e:  hen^ 
the  mistaken  report  of  "good  queen  Anne's  good  looks"  as 
J^rded  by  her  historian-senator,  Lockhart  of  Camwath    In 

her,^Ztn      "^""^  "''*°^'^  "^  ™''=^'  "*^  thanked 
her  assembled  peers  and  commons  for  the  supplies  they  had 

Uonat  Ato.-  she  added,  "that  her  chief  concert  wlsto 
presen-e  to  them  and  to  their  posterity  their  holy  religion 
the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  and  to  secure  the  present  and 
foture  tranquillity  of  her  kingdoms;  but  these  deSle  e"ds 
™uld  never  be  obtained  unless  aU  groundless  jealousies  were 
laid  as.de,  an.  ,  .,ess  they  paid  the  same  regard  for  her  inst 
prerogative  v:  .  '.  she  had  always  showed  for  the  rights  of  her 

IC  iL    ft"  ""T*^  'I""  P'^^g™'!  her  parUament  untd 
the  10th  of  August,— a  day  she  never  saw. 

Lockhart  pursues,'  "  About  an  hour  after  this,  I  met  ge- 
nera  Stanhope  walking  all  alone  and  veiy  humdrum,  in 
Westmmster-hall.  I  asked  him,  'What  was  the  matter 
mth  him?  for  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  humoiu.,  when  every 
o^her  body  was  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  get  into  the  country  • 
He  answered,  'that  all  true  Britons  had  reason  to  be  out  of 
humour.'  I  replied,  'that  I  thought  myself  a  Briton  true, 
Mid  yet  was  m  a  very  good  humour.'—'  Why,'  said  he  '  then 
It  seems  you  have  not   considered  the  quMn's  spee'ch?'-- 

f  T  t..T''. '*''"'"'  ^"'^'"'■■'i  '""'d  I  ™  pleased  with  it, 
for  I  think  she  spoke  like  herself '_' That's  true  enou..h' 
said  Stanhope;  '  for,  from  what  she  said,  I  consider  our  libenie, 
as  gone. -'I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  it  were  so,'  retorted 
Lockhart.        How  I'  exclaimed  Stanhope,    '  do  you   declare 

twi,-i    v    ,   '^*^^^'^^*ofCarnwathPapers,vol.  i.  p.  478. 
Which  discharge  consisted  in  fiindinsr  an  alnrniin<r  i,icK"i"o  of  it     Spp  Tn-n.v 
abstmct  of  Act«  of  Anne ;  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  432?  '  ' 

•  Lockhart  of  Carawath  Papers  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
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openly  for  your  Pretender  ?' — '  The  Pretender  ?'  said  Lock- 
hart  ;  '  I  was  not  thinking  of  him.  But  as  you  Englishmen 
have  made  slaves  of  us  Scots,  I  would  [should]  be  glad  to  see 
ye  reduced  to  the  same  state,  which  would  make  our  union 
more  complete  and  equal/ — '  Well,  well '/  cried  Stanhope, 
'  'tis  no  jpst.  You'll  get  your  Pretender ;  and  you'll  repent 
it,  I  answer,  ere  long  !'  and  with  that  the  gentleman  went  off 
in  a  prodigious  fury."'  It  must  have  been  the  queen's  men- 
tion of  prerogative  that  incensed  the  whig-general  Stanhupe, 
and  exhilarated  Lockhart. 

The  queen  had,  it  was  supposed,  dissolved  parliament  so 
unusually  early  as  the  7th  of  July,  (o.s.)  in  order  to  prevent 
any  discussions  on  the  arrival  of  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  who 
was  expected  from  Hanover  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
electress  Sophia,  at  her  palace  of  Herenhausen,  the  preceding 
10th  of  June.  German  statesmen  are  proverbially  as  slow  as 
those  of  Spam,  and  it  appears  that  Bothmar  did  not  arrive 
with  his  credentials  until  July  25.  A  general  mourning  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ordered  for  her  majesty's  illustrious 
kinswoman,  Anne  herself  complying  with  the  injunction  that 
had  been  issued  in  her  name  for  all  people  to  put  on  suitable 
mourning.  The  substitution  of  the  elector's  name  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  in  the  place  of  that  of  liis  mother,  as 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  caused  the 
queen  great  agitation. 

Anne's  resolution  of  displacing  Harley  earl  of  Oxford 
from  his  dignity  as  lord  treasurer,  appears  to  have  been 
fully  made  at  this  time,  but  she  found  that  no  insult  could 
induce  him  to  quit  office.  "  The  dragon  holds  the  little  ma- 
chine [the  treasurer's  white  staff]  with  a  dead  gripe,"  wrote 
Arbuthnot.  "  I  would  no  more  have  suffered  what  he  has 
done,  than  I  would  have  sold  myself  to  the  galleys."  Lady 
Masham  huffed  her  cousin  whenever  he  dined  with  her,  which 
he  usually  did,  and  in  company  with  his  enemy,  St.  John  lord 
Bolingbroke,  not  as  her  guest,  but  at  the  board  of  green- 
cloth.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  taunted  him  by  saying, 
"  You  never  did  the  nueen  anv  service  nor  are  von  cuTiable  of 
'  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 
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doing  her  any."     This  was  as  late  as  July  14,  when  it  was 
found  that  nctlung  could  induce  "the  dragon,-  as  theycaUed 
lord  Oxford,  to  resign.     The  queen,-to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally  obnoxious,  as  he  had  given  her  some  miknown  but 
mortal  offence  m  his  fits  of  intoxication,-imj,arted  to  the 
lords  of  her  cabmet  council  the  following  extraordinary  list  of 
reasons  for  dismissing  her  lord  treasurer :  some  of  his  dehn- 
quencies  would  have  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  discharge  of 
an  ill-conducted  footman.     Her  majesty  affirmed,  "  ^  that  he 
neglected  all  business,--was  seldom  to  be  understood:  that 
when  he  did  explain  himself,  she  could  not  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  what  he  said ;  that  he  never  came  to  her  at  the  time 
she  appointed;  that  he  often  came  drunk;  lastly,  to  crown 
all,  he  behaved  to  her  with  bad  manners,  indecency,  finde- 
corum,]  and  disrespect.'     The  stick   [white  staff]  is  still  in 
his  hand,  because  they  cannot  agree  who  shall  be  the  new 
commissioners.     We  suppose  the  blow  will  be  given  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning.-     This  letter  wac  dated  July  27th 
1714;  It  was  written  by  one  of  Bolingbroke's  under-secre' 
taries  of  state.     The  blow  was  indeed  given,  but  it  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  queen.     Her  majesty  was  then  at  Ken- 
smgton-palace,  where  she  always  sojourned,  and  held  councU 
when  detamed  to  transact  business  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer.     She  had,  in  the  preceding  June,  been  better  in  health 
than  usual :  her  spirits  had  been  cheered  by  passing  the  schism 
biU,  which  she  deemed  woiUd  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  although  it  was  feared  by  others  that  the  bill  would 
occasion  some  persecutions  against  the  dissenters.^ 

The  queen  had  visited  Windsor  in  the  beginning  of  Julv 
but  havmg  been  taken  ill  there,  had  returned  to  Kensington 
in  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetual  quarrels  between 
Harley,  lord  treasurer,  and  Bolingbroke,  the  secretary  of  state 
by  dismissing  the  former :  she  had  frequently  exclaimed,  in 

J  Sec  the  Life  of  Calamy,  vol.  ii..  who  bitterly  complains  of  it.     It  seems  never 

t':;L  r  :  "^''  ''  ""  ""*'"  ''^'""  of  the 'occasional  confo~  m> 
,:  •  fTT  "'',"''^  ""^''  ^"^  l""''^'^"*  dissenters  from  qualifying  themselves  to 
legislate  for  our  church  by  taking  the  sacramental  test.  ^    ^  themselves  to 
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the  course  of  the  session,  "  that  the  perpetual  contention  of 
which  her  cabinet  council  was  the  scene,  would  cause  her 
death;"  therefore  she  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  on 
Tuesday,  the  37th  of  July.  Her  majesty  wrote  a  note  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  telling  him  "  she 
was  willing  to  receive  the  resignation  of  his  charge."  The  earl 
ran  to  speak  with  the  queen,  who  was  at  first  denied  to  him, 
but  he  was  admitted  two  hours  later :  he  only  stayed  with 
her  majesty  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then  went  to  the 
treasury,  made  his  payments  and  arrangements,  and,  at  eight 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  returned  to  the  queen,  into 
whose  hands  he  finally  surrendered  his  white  staff.'  The  ad- 
ventures  of  this  eventful  day  had  not  concluded ;  later  in  the 
evening  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  (after  the  earl  of  Oxford 
had  resigned  his  staff,  consequently  about  nine  o'clock,)  to  con- 
suit  what  persons  were  to  be  named  in  the  commission,  into 
which  the  office  of  the  lord  treasurer  or  prime-minister  was 
to  be  put,  for  every  one  of  the  Jacobite  party  shrank  from  its 
sole  responsibility.  Sir  William  Wyndham  offered  to  be  one 
of  the  five  commissioners, — he  was  just  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  None  of  the  council  could  agree  as  to  the 
other  four  partners.  The  chief  Jacobites  in  the  queen's  cabinet 
council  may  be  reckoned  as  lord  Harcourt,  the  duke  of 
Ormonde,  sir  WilHam  Wyiv^'  im,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  but  the  last  is  doubtful.  How- 
ever  tliis  might  be,  the  partisans  of  the  displaced  premier  kept 
the  invalid  queen  sitting  at  council  until  two  in  the  morning, 

'  Lamberty's  Meinoires  pour  servir  .-i  I'Histoire  du  18""*  Siecle,  second  edition, 
vol.  viii.  p.  657.  Somerville  declares  that  the  scene  of  Barley's  dismissal  took 
place  at  Windsor ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  circumstantial  detail  the 
author  has  translated  from  the  French  letter  of  Lamberty,  which  describes  tiie 
comings  and  goings  of  Harley  carl  of  Oxford  from  the  treasury  to  the  queen  at 
Kensington.  The  fact  is,  Somerville  had  not  the  advantages  of  Lamberty,  who 
was  staying  at  the  Hague  with  baron  do  Hiems,  the  Hanoverian  minister  there, 
and  had  access  to  the  despatch  of  haron  de  Hoffman,  the  emperor's  minister  in 
England,  brought  from  London  by  Craggs,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  privy  council 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  Somerville  has  been  deceived  by  the  assertion  of 
Erasmus  Lewis,  in  the  Swift  Con-espondencc,  dated  July  22,  who  says,  "  Next 
Tuesday  the  queen  goes  to  Windsor;"  but  on  that  day  she  certainly  received  the 
white  staff  at  Kensington,  according  to  Lamberty's  detail,  which  he  had  direct 
from  Craggs  and  t  •  e  nauovermu  laiuister. 
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wh,le  they  were  raging  at  the  Jacobite  faction  in  the  most 
fnghtfd  manner:  the  scene  was  only  terminated  by  the  ^ 

exhaustion    N  J  ^  ^  '™^  ,'"'"  "  ^'"^  ^™'"'  &»■"  »"« 
exhanstjon.   Nothing  was  settled,  and  her  majesty  was  carried 

to  bed  seriously  iU  .  she  wept  the  Kve-Iong  lit  S«t 
once  closing  her  eyes.'  '  '"'''"™ 

Another  council  was  called  for  the  38th  of  July  with  as 
httle  success  in  regard  to  any  settled  determination      twa 
again  broken  „p  by  the  illness  of  the  queen,  and  consequenX 

to  he'rTf  "t  ."r  ''*■'  "'  ''^^^  Tie  queen  d3 
rn^M  ^  r  'T  ?"'  •"■■  i'«li^P''«i«o'>  was  occasioned  by  the 
rouble  of  mind  which  the  disputes  of  her  ministers  gave  her 

and  made  use  of  these  words  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,-"  I  sM 

sdent  and  reserved  at  these  two  remarkable  comieils  pro- 
bably  from  an  utter  incapacity  for  utterance.  ^ 

wa  on  tb^'''"'"'  'T'-.t,  Wrehensive  that  her  royal  mistress 
^^  on  the  verge  of  an  illness  far  more  alarming  than  any  of 
th  numerous  attacks  through  which  she  had  previously  nu'sed 

onrtp  '      ""'■''''  """""  *^  ■•^"'t  "f  her  observations 

on  the  queen's  uneasmess  of  mind  and  body  to  dean  Swift  the 

m.b'  politician  at  that  crisis  to  whom  she' attributed  ^;J; 

and  dec  aion  of  character.     Swift  had  been  about  the  court 

he  whole  summer,  soliciting  the  place  of  '<  historiographer  t^ 

IZT^  1  "■  r-""'^'-  °'  ^"^  ^"i^te'^.  had  given  the 
office  to  the  learned  Madox,'  a  person  whose  heart  and  soul 
were  buned  among  the  dusty  records  of  the  Plantagenets  _ 

3  T     TT-    J, .  ^  Lamberty,  vol.  viii.  p.  657. 

La  Vie  d  Anne  Stuart,  Reine  de  la  Grande  Breta^jne  &c  •  I7lf? 

h4urhertr^.t;^^^^^^^^^^^^  Kald  not 

we  have  just  quoted  would  Lave  ca3  mnn  T'  *^'  ^"''^  Despatches 

staying  at  the  village  of  Ze^IeTtiZnt  o?ST      '''\'-  .f-"'^  ""*  *^^'^ 
Harley  earl  of  OxS.  and  Bolingbroke     ^        °^  *'''  '^"""^^'^  «*  ^"«  *^^«  fri«nd«, 

'  Lt°fhU  "^"f  r^'f '''  ""  '"''*""'^"  «f  *^^  Exchequer,  the  earlier  Ho 
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studies  much  more  convenient  than  stirring  up  the  yet  glow- 
ing embers  of  a  ratification  which  might  have  been  called  a 
cessation  from  bloodshed  rather  than  a  peace,  so  replete  was 
its  very  name  with  the  elements  of  strife,  a  peculiai'ity  which 
it  retains  to  this  day.  The  stormy  transition  from  sanguinary 
warfare  to  such  peace  as  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave,  was  eveu 
then  rudely  shaking  the  sands  of  the  queen's  precarious  ex- 
istence. "  I  was,^'  said  lady  Masham'  to  Swift,  "resolved  to 
stay  till  I  could  tell  you  that  our  queen  had  got  so  far  the  better 
of  the  dragon,  as  to  take  her  power  out  of  his  hands.  He  has 
been  the  most  ungrateful  man  to  her,  and  to  all  his  best  friends, 
that  ever  was  born.  I  cannot  have  much  time  now  to  write 
all  my  mind,  for  my  dear  mistress  is  not  well,  and  I  think  I 
may  lay  her  illness  to  the  charge  of  the  lord  treasurer,  who, 
for  three  weeks  together,  was  vexing  and  teasing  her  without 
intermission :  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him  till  Tuesday  last, 
(July  27th).  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  one  passage  in 
your  letter  to  me,  which  is,  '  I  pray  God  send  you  wise  and 
faithful  friends  to  advise  with  you  at  this  time,  when  there 
are  so  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with.'  That  is  very  plain 
and  true  ;  therefore  will  you,  who  have  gone  through  so  much, 
and  taken  more  pains  than  any  body,  and  given  wise  advice,  (if 
that  wretched  man  [Oxford]  had  had  sense  and  honesty  to 
have  taken  it,)  I  say,  will  you  leave  us  and  go  into  Ireland  ? 
No,  it  is  impossible ;  your  charity  and  compassion  for  this jooor 
lady,  [the  queen,]  who  has  been  barbarously  used,  will  not 
let  you  do  it.  I  know  you  take  great  delight  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed, and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  object  than  this  good 
lady,  who  deserves  pity.  Pray,  dear  friend,  stay  here,  and  do 
not  believe  us  all  alike,  to  throw  away  good  advice,  and  despise 
every  body's  understanding  but  one's  own.  I  could  say  a 
great  deal  upon  the  subject,  but  I  must  go  to  her,  for  she  is 
not  well.  This  comes  to  you  by  a  safe  hand,  so  that  neither 
of  us  need  be  in  any  pain  about  it." 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  compassion  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  minds  in  her  empire  was  thus  claimed  for  queen 

1  The  letter  is  in  the  Swift  Corros|wn<lfince,  dated  July  29. — Scott's  Swift, 
vol.  ix,  p.  168.     Harley  is  called  the  dragon,  aiid  lord  treasurer,  in  it. 
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Anne  by  her  confidential  attendant,  the  destiny  deprecated 
for  her  majesty  was  near  at  hand.     Two  councils  having  been 
mterrnpted  by  the  violent  illness  of  the  queen,  the  decisive  one 
was  delayed  until  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  (Thursday) 
The  anticipation  of  another  agitating  and  protracted  scene  of 
altercation  between  the  u.  mannerly  worldlings,  who,  although 
they  s  yled  themselves  her  servants,  not  only  violated  the  re- 
spect  due  to  her  as  their  sovereign,  but  conducted  themselves 
with  the  most  cruel  disregard  of  her  feelings  as  a  lady  and  her 
weakness  as  an  invalid,  was  of  course  most  distressing  to  the 
poor  sufferer,  who  was  sinking  prematurely  to  the  grave  be- 
neath  the  weight  of  the  crown  she  had  sinfully  coveted,  and 
for  her  own  punishment,  obtained.  Worn  out  as  she  was  with 
sickness  of  mind  and  body,  Anne  had  not  completed  her  fiftieth 
year.    Wlien  the  hour  appointed  for  the  royal  victim  to  meet 
these  trusty  lords  of  her  council  drew  near,  Mrs.  Danvers,  the 
oldest,  and  probably  the  most  attached  lady  of  her  household 
entermg  the  presence-chamber  at  Kensington-palace,  saw,  to 
her  surpnse,  her  majesty  standing  before  the  clock,  and  gazing 
mtently  upon  it.'    Mrs.  Danvers^  was  alarmed  and  perplexed 
by  the  sight,  as  her  majesty  was  seldom  able  to  move  without 
assistance.    She  approached,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  in- 
deed queen  Anne  who  stood  there.    Venturing  to  interrupt 
the  ominous  silence  that  prevailed  through  the  vast  room 
only  broken   by  the  heavy  ticking  of  the  clock,  she  asked 

I'^'r.r'rpu^''  ^^^j^'^^  ^^''  ^^y  ^^^S  unusual  there,  in  the 
Clock  .^  Ihe  queen  answered  not,  yet  turned  her  eyes  on 
the  questioner  with  so  woful  and  ghastly  a  regard,  that,  as 
this  person  afterwards  affirmed,  "she  saw  death  in  the  look  "^ 
Assistance  was  summoned  by  the  cries  of  the  terrified  atten- 

da^hter.''''  ™'^  *'  ^'  """•  ''^"^^'^'  "^y  *^«  Amsterdam  Life,  to  be  her 

.n,l  f  "v^^'  i,"*^''  Continuation  of  Rapin,  Barnard,  in  his  History  of  Enrfand 
and  La  Vie  d'Anne  Stuart,  all  mentioned  this  clock-scene,  but  all  IvZkofTt 
omvnng  m  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Julv.     Thr/etter  of  ?.S^  m'     a^ 

^"2:^^^.  --^«-     ^-^^*^  alone  mention;L^iSS 
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dantj  and  the  queen  was  conveyed  to  lier  bed,  from  whence 
she  never  rose  again.  It  appears  that  her  dread  of  a  third 
stormy  council  had  caused  lier  illness.  "  Her  majesty  was 
taken/'  says  Lamberty,  "  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July, 
with  a  burning  fever.  Her  brain  was  affected,  and  she  mur- 
mured all  night,  at  intervals,  words  relative  to  '  the  Pretender,' 
without  cessation." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  bias  of  the  queen's 
mind  occasioned  her  illness  to  be  concealed  for  several  hours 
in  the  recesses  of  the  royal  apartments  of  her  palace  at  Ken- 
sington. Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  lady  Masham  dared  not  make 
htr  majesty's  state  so  public,  us  to  induce  a  general  consul- 
tation  of  the  royal  physicians,  lest  one  of  them,  doctor  Mead, 
(a  politician  in  the  whig  interest,)  sh(juld  hear  the  poor  queen 
uttering  "the  perilous  stuff"  that  weighed  so  heavily  on 
her  breast.  Yet  there  was  a  medical  consultation  held,  in 
the  middle  of  that  important  night,  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
such  physicians  as  were  in  ordinary  attendance  on  her  majesty, 
being  Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  ShadAvell, 
and  Dr.  sir  David  Hamilton,  ^the  same  person  whose  very 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  been  previously  quoted).'  It  was  agreed  that  her  majesty 
ought  to  be  cupped,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  lady  Masham  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  about  two  in  the 
morning  of  July  30.  Eight  ounces  of  blood,  very  thick,  were 
taken  from  her;  she  was  relieved  from  her  worst  symptoms, 
but  it  was  observed  that  her  eyes  looked  dull  and  heavy.- 
Severe  indications  of  indigestion  occurred  ;  indeed,  the  com- 
mon traditional  report  that  the  death  of  "  good  queen  Anne  " 
was  occasioned  by  her  eating  a  vast  quantity  of  black -heart 
cherries,  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unfounded.  Towards 
morning  the  queen  fell  asleep  :  it  is  said  she  rose  at  her  accus- 


>  From  the  inedit«d  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
•  La  Vie  d'Anne  Stuart,  Reino  de  la  Grande  Bretagnc,  &c. ;  1716,  Amsterdam, 
p.  447.  This  biography  has  preserved  several  links  in  the  chain  of  the  last 
eventful  dayn  of  the  life  of  Anne,  entirely  lost  in  her  native  annals ;  hut,  in  com- 
mon with  several  English  histories,  it  calls  Friday,  July  29,  which  was  not  the 
ease,  lor  it  is  widely  knowii  that  the  aeccssloji  of  Gcofgu  I.  took  place  Sur;(uiy 
morning,  August  1,  1714. 
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tomed  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  attired  and 
combed  by  her  .vx>men;bntsueli  an  alarming  relapse  occurred 
at  half-past  eight,  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  forced  to  make  her 
malady  pubhc,  for  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  lancet 
without  more  authority,  and  he  considered  the  royal  patient 
was  suffering  under  an  access  of  apoplexy.  When  Mr. 
Dickens,  the  queen's  apothecary,  had  taken  ten  ounces  of 
blood  from  her  majesty's  arm,  a  sound  was  heard  of  some 

'T  ^cwv!''/'n^^-  .  ^^''  ^"^^"  ^^^«  sufficiently  recovered  to 
ask,  ^  hat  that  noise  was  ?-  Her  attendants  answered,  "  It 
was  lady  Masham,  who  had  swooned  from  grief  and  exliaus- 
tion.  It  was  judged  proper  to  carry  lady  Masham  for  re- 
covery from  the  royal  apartments,  and  the  bustle  of  removing 
her,  together  with  the  incident  itself,  was  supposed  greatly  to 
alarm  and  hurry  the  queen.' 

Her  majesty  experienced  n  third  terrible  seizure  of  pain  and 
weight  in  the  head  just  before  ten  o'clock  tho  same  morning 
and  every  one  around  her  believed  that  her  death  would  be 
immediate      There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  duchess  of 
Ormonde  had    in  the  late  violent  changes,  succeeded  to  the 
unctions  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  the  queen's  principal 
lady   and    mistress   of  the    robes.      Ten  fied  at    the    state 
of  her  royal  mistress,   the   duchess    of   Ormonde    sent    an 
aecomit  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  was  then  at  the  Cockpit 
he    official    seat  of  government,    endeavouring  to   arrange 
he  jarring  and  broken  cabinet  council,  of  which  he  seems 
to   have   been    president.^     The    news    flew    hke    fire   over 
London,  and  the  influential  whig  magnates,   the    dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Argyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  assembhng 
privy  council,   and  insisted  on  taking  their  places    therein 
Irom  that  moment  they  swayed  every  thing,  for  the  displaced 
premier,  the  eari  of  Oxford,  had  sent  a  private  circidar  to  every 
whig  lord  m  or  near  London  who  had  ever  belonged  to  the 
privy  council,'  warning  them  to  come  and  make  a  struggle  for 

I  i:.*  ^'^  <^'^"»«  Stuart :   1716,  Amsterdam. 
Tiiidal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  i)  370 

...^^l^/Z'T^^^'^y^'  ^'^'"^f  y.  whose  evidonc;  is  confirmed  on 
foreiln  In^^  -je->vitne»sus.  wao  darea  ml  holdh,  say  wl.at  he  said  safely  in  a 
foreign  land.     His  former  position  in  England,  (as  an  official  in  William  III. 'a 
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the  Protestant  succession.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Oxford  had 
had  immediate  notice  of  the  queen's  mortal  seizure  on  tlie 
preceding  evening. 

Dr.  Mead's  hopes  made  him  bold  in  pronouncing  the  truth. 
No  one  about  the  dying  queen  chose  to  believe  him ;  upon 
which  he  demanded  "  that  those  who  were  really  in  favour  of 
the  Protestant  succession  in  the  royal  household  should  send 
memorial  of  her  majesty's  symptoms  to  the  elector  of  Han- 
over's physicians,  who  would  soon  pronounce  how  long  Anne, 
queen  of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland,  had  to  live;  but   he 
staked  his  professional  credit  that  her  majesty  would  be  no 
more,  long  before  such  intelligence  could  be  received."     It 
has  always  been  considered  that  the  prompt  boldness  of  this 
political  physician  occasioned  the  p-aceable  proclamation  of 
George  I.     The  queen's  demise  in  one  hour  wa    confidently 
predicted  by  her  whig  doctor.'     He  was  often  taunted  after- 
wards  with  the  chagrin  his  countenance  expressed,  when  the 
royal  patient,  on  being  again  blooded,  recovered  her  speech  and 
senses.    Lord  Bolingbroke  went  to  her,  and  told  her  the  priv}- 
council  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  for  the  public  ser\ice  if 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  made  lord  treasurer.    The  queen 
immediately  consented.     But  the  duke  refused  to  accept  the 
staff,  unless  the  queen  herself  placed   it  in  his  hand.     He 
approached  her  hed,  and  asked  her  "  If  she  knew  to  whom 
she  gave  the  white  wand  ?" — "  Yes,"  the  queen  replied ;  "  to 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury."       History  adds,  that    when  the 
dying  so\ereign  placed  it  in  his  hands  she  added,  "  For  God's 
sake  use  it  for  the  good  of  my  people  !"^ — a  speech  perfectly 
consistent  with  Anne's  conduct  as  regnant,  because,  Avhatso- 
ever  wrong  she  practised  before  her  accession,  she  was  a  most 

cabinets,)  and  his  acquaintance  personally  with  all  parties,  rendered  it  not  easy 
to  deceive  him.  This  excellent  authority  has  been  feebly  impugned  by  Cole, 
because  "  making  queen  Anne  grieve  for  her  brother  on  her  death-bed,  was  dis- 
respectful to  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  princess."  This  objector  to  docu- 
ments which  did  not  liit  his  fancy,  was  not  the  learned  historical  antiquarian, 
Thomas  Cole,  (as  usually  supposed,)  but  the  envoy  Christian  Cole,  whose  intellect 
is  much  on  the  grade  of  that  of  lord  Noodle,  in  tlie  burletta  of  Tom  Thumb. 

'  Bio.  Brit. 

•Livmborty's  Mcmoircs  ponr  servir  a  I'llistoire  da   8*"°   Sicde,  tome  vlil.     g 
p.  657,  second  edition ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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beneficent  and  loving  «,vereign  to  lier  people,  ,l,o  have  reason 
to  bless  her  name  to  this  hour. 

tha?r"/r;t'''"'  r"*"^'™'  ■""'"'•g''"«=  *»  be  consdous 
that  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  invested  by  her  aet  with 
the  power  of  i-nrae-nnnistcr,  in  addition  to  his  miRhtv  fnnc- 
fons  of  1„„1  high-ehamberlain  and  lord-liente„ant  of  Ireland 
mus    perforce  aet  according  to  the  parliamentary  settlement 
m  favour  of  her  distant  kinsnmn,  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
Havmg  thus  performed  her  duty  as  queen,  all  the  duties  she 
had  outraged  m  her  early  career  to  obtmn  the  crown  over- 
vhclraed  her  conscience,  and  rendered  her  death-bed  comfort, 
less.     When  her  mmd  wandered,  she  began  to  utter  in  a 
p.teon,  tone,  "Oh,  my  brother!  oh,  n.y  „>or brother !'"    T7,e 
b.shop  of  London  stood  by  her  '  ed^idei     ontemplating  this 
awful  termmat,on  of  the  successful  f,.;ti„„,  „f  amWtion      He 
was  the  same  prelate  who  had  assist,  ■'  I,.-,  m  giving  peace  to 
Europe  and  had  been  advanced  to  the  see  o^  Lon  '  .fon  the 

.^7  .  ^t  •"'*'"•''  °f  ""^  ini»netions  given  by  the  dyin^ 
sovereigr,  to  Eobmson,  bishop  of  London,  after  the  long  privatf 
conference,  m  which  she  is  said  (in  compliance  with  th!  Lorn, 
mendation  in  the  rubric  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick)  to 
have  disburthened  her  mind  of  the  weighty  matter  that  trou- 
Med  her  departing  sprit,  was  s.u^mised  from  his  emphatic 
rejomder,  as  he  left  her  bedside,  "Madam,  I  wiU  obey  your 

head  The  words  were  heard  by  the  duchess  of  Ormonde : 
at  the  same  time  the  queen  said,  "  She  would  receive  the 
«rament  the  next  day."-  M'hatsoever  was  done  by  the 
b..hop  of  London  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  probability  points 

...»  ■• »  SleL  ever  ■?'  ,,'  "?         '  ,"."''•  '"""""S  '»  «■=  «™1  >*  "f  Swift 
-.-'t'J^f  tTT"''™-''""'''  P''«'™«'  in  th«  Bodleion  lib™ry.  en,,!...!  >,„  v- 
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at  the  fact,  that  the  royal  wish  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of 
Ormonde,  the  commander  of  the  army. 

The  queen,  when  the  bishop  had  withdrawn,  fell  again  into 
her  delirious  agony,  and  she  reiterated  unceasingly  her  former 
exclamations  of,  ''  Oh,  my  brother  !  my  dear  brother  !  what 
will  become  of  you  ?"  Something  within  her  mind  stronger 
than  delirium  must  have  whispered  that  her  recently  given 
commands  would  be  useless.  Little  did  the  queen  anticipate 
when,  as  the  princess  Anne  in  1688,  she  was  eagerly  employed 
in  casting  the  well-known  stigma  on  the  birth  of  her  brother, 
that  her  death-bed  lamentations  would  be  for  him,  and  that 
her  last  agonizing  cry  would  be  his  name  !  She  continued  to 
repeat  this  sad  exclamation  until  speech,  sight,  and  pulse  left 
her.  The  privy  council  then  assembled'  in  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, demanding  of  the  physicians  to  declare  their  opinions, 
who  agreed  that  the  queen's  state  was  hopeless.  All  the 
members  of  the  privy  council  withdrew,  except  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  remained  near  the  insensible  queen;  but  she 
never  again  manifested  sufficient  consciousness  to  speak  or 
pray,  although  she,  from  time  to  time,  showed  signs  of  actual 
existence.  As  the  privy  council  separated,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham came  to  the  duke  of  Ornionde,  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you  have  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  do  our  business  in,  and  make  yom'seif  master  of  the  king- 
dom."'^ The  military  force  was  in  the  hands  of  Ormonde. 
Buckingham  knew  that  a  direct  appeal  to  arms  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  was  criminal ;  yet  if  any  popular  indication  had 
coincided  with  his  wishes,  he  had  little  doubt  regarding  which 
side  Ormonde  would  have  taken,  but  there  was  no  such 
movement. 

The  great  seal  wa?'  put  to  an  important  patent  by  foui' 
o'clock  the  same  day.^  It  was  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  four-and-twenty  regents,  constituting 

•  Lambert ,,  ibid.  The  privy  council,  or  some  of  the  most  responsible  members, 
must  have  been  assembled  in  the  queen's  chamber,  because  Lamberty  says  "  they 
quitted  her,  but  the  bishop  remained  with  her,"  &c. 

'  Margint.  note,  Carte's  Memorandum  Book,  marked  vol,  xi.,  pp.  4  to  13  j 
l7l4.     Bodleian. 

»  Letter  of  '~',  Ford  to  Swift.— Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xvi.  p.  lid. 
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id  to  the  duke  of 


an  tnterreffnum  The  act  had  been  prepared  for  years,  and  en- 
closed  m  <<the  black  bag,-  which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
exultmgly  intimates  had  long  been  a  source  of  inexpressible 
hoiTor  to  queen  Anne,  whensoever  her  thoughts  glanced  that 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  had  been,  since  noon,  sent  for  from 
Carshalton  to  attend  her  majesty,  returned  for  answer  in  the 
evening,  "that  he  was  ill,  and  could  not  come."   The  queen^s 
friends  were  positive  that,  although  the  poor  man  was  actually 
m  a  dying  state  himself,  he  could  arrest  the  power  of  death, 
almost  by  ooking  upon  the  royal  patient,  for  "  the  lorJ  Gower 
had  often  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  queen  with  the 
gout  tnihe  head,  and  Eaddiffe  kept  him  aUve  many  years.- 
Ihe  privy  council  never  sent  any  order  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  nor 
was  his  name  ever  mentioned  there,  or  by  the  quecu  herself- 
It  was  only  lady  Masham  who  sent  privately  an  agonizing 
entreaty  to  summon  him.^     '<  I  am  just  come  from  Kensing! 
ton,    writes  Charles  Ford,  an  official  in  the  government  and 
a  correspondent  of  Swift,  Saturday,  July  31,  "where  I  have 
spent  these  two  days.     At  present  the  queen  is  alive,  and 
better  than  could  have  been   expected  :  her  disorder  began 
about  eight  or  nine  yesterday  morning.^     The  doctors  ordered 
her  head  to  be  shaved;  while  it  was  being  done,  the  queen 
fel  into  convulsions,  or,  as  they  say,  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
lasted  two  houi's,  during  wliich  time  she  showed  but  little 
signs  of  life."    At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another 
anxious  watcher  within  the  palace-walls,  Erasmus  Lewis,  one 
ot  the  displaced  secretaries,  wrote  to  Swift,—"  At  the  time  I 
am  writing,  the  breath  is  said  to  be  in  the  queen^s  nostrils, 
but  that  IS  all.     No  hopes  of  her  recovery.     Lord  Oxfor^  is 
m  council;  so  are  the  whigs.^  We  expect  the  demise  to-night 
Ihere  IS  every  prospect  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  [George 
IJ  will  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  French  having  no  fleet, 

'  Coxo  MSS.  .  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xvi.  p.  172. 

thpn*J"'/^'f  "T^  "'•'  '^"'""''  "^"''^'^  °'^'y  f™m  ^'•i^l«y  niorning.     Such  was 

ot  Hottman  and  Bothmnr  declare  she  had  raved  that  live-lo,.^  nighf  -J.<,J^-ty 

'Much  of  Lamberty's  intelligence  is  thus  verified   line  hv  linn  hv  fi,„.  "'  i 

mnuBters;  they  dared  not  put  t?  paper  the  rest  of  ht  intemgere:    '     '  '  "'' 

VOL.  VIII.  ji  J, 
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nor  being  able  to  put  one  out  so  soon.  Lady  Masham  received 
lu-^  kindly :  poor  woman,  I  heartily  pity  her.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
thinks  you  should  come  up.  A  report  had  been  carried  into 
the  city,  during  the  course  of  Saturday  afternoon,  that  the 
queen  was  actually  dead ;  and,  what  was  more  infamous,  stocks 
rose  on  it  as  much  as  three  per  cent.;"  but  that  was  really  no 
disgrace  to  the  queen's  memory. 

Again  the  rumour  spread  that  her  majesty's  danger  was 
over,  and  that  she  was  fast  recovering.     She  was  prayed  for 
in  the  daily  service  at  St   Paul's  cathedral,^  but  not  in  her 
own  royal  chapel  of  St.  James ;-  and  the  omission  there  ex- 
cited the  surprise  and  auger  of  her  anxious  subjects.     Dr. 
Mead,  the  whig  physician,  again  manifested  his  chagrin  when 
the  queen  seemed  to  rally  and  recover  as  the  day  advanced, 
and  actually  imbibed  a  little  nourishment,  although  past  the 
power  of  utterance,     The  council,  which  had  sat  through  the 
preceding  day  and  night,  adjourned  till  eight  next  morning, 
having  first  despatched  Craggs  to  Hanover  by  the  Hague,  laid 
embargo  on  all  shipping,  and  ordered  the  Hanoverian  envoy 
to  attend  with  the  black  bag  or  box,  wherein  was  deposited 
the  authority  for  the  regency  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
queen.^     It  has  been  akeady   observed,  that  the   displaced 
minister,  Oxford,  had,  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  queen's  illness, 
sent  round  little  billets  to  summon  all  the  whig  lords  to  the 
privy  council,  and  when  there,  he  continued  to  exert  himself 
in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.*     The  lords  of  the 
council  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  take  special  care  of  the  city; 
the  trained  bands  were  raised,  and  a  triple  guard  sei     to  the 
Tower.      All  persons  were  deeply  concerned  among  the  popu- 
lace at  the  state  of  the  queen,  as  was  visible  by  their  coun- 
tenances.    G.oat  sohcitude  was  manifested  regarding   her, 
all  the  31st  of  July,  in  the  swarming  and  agitated  streets; 
some   reported  she  was  better,  others  that  she  had  died  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  noon.    She  was  again  prayed  for  in  St.  Pauls 
cathedral  in  the  afternoon  daily  service,  but  nowhere  else. 

•  Thoresby's  Journal.  «  Ford's  letter.— Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xvi.  p.  171. 

'Ford's  letter. — Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xvi.  p.  l7l;  arid  Lamberty's  Memoiros 
pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  du  18°"  Siecle.  *  Ibid. 
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Dimng  the  hours  while  the  insensible  queen  was  thus  sus 
pended  over  the  abyss  of  eternity,  other 'vigils  were  heldTn" 

oesides  that  one,  the  vigilance  of  which  secured  the  throne  to 
our  present  royal  line.     If  the  evidence  of  an  enemv  mTy  b^ 

TffllT   •        X.        ^^  ''''P'''^  ^^  ^^'  ^'idden  and   mortal 
attack,  having  shut  their  eyes  to  all  symptoms  of  her  dTn^ 
m  strong  reliance  on  a  prediction  which  had  given  herS 

^tftLrT;  .^"  «^.^h^q-n's  physician,  is  charged 
with  these    defective    conjurations;  but   Peter   Rae>  leaves 
h^  readers'  imagination  to  rove  over  a  formidable  medic, 
band   without   indicating   the   professor  of  the    bJk    ar 
among  them,  further  than  that  '^one  of  her  physidans  the 
most  m  imate  wif.  her,  had  pretended,  by  somfor;  It 
[than  physic],  whether  of  calculation,  magicf  or  other  TXZ 
speculations,  to  tell  the  ,reat  men  of  fh^  royal  houtloW 
hat  the  queen  would  live  six  years  and  a  half.'     Th  s  wt 
certainly  a  reason  why  they  were  the  more  secure,  Cd 

read^ntr  fT  ""^^'*'^  ^"'  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^^  — als  in 
pomrbuf  L  ^^T^- ^-«f• '  So  says  this  contem- 
porary but  he  comes  to  a  false  conclusion;  for  Anne  would 
never  have  authorized  any  such  warrants  ;hile  she  beheved 
her  existence  would  last  one  day.  oenevea 

"  The  first  alarm  of  the  queen's  illness  and  surprising  dis 
temper,"  continues  Peter  Rae,  "brought  the  whorjacob"; 

cuiors  of  the  other  sex,  met  in  a  certain  lady's  apartment     In 
TmI^     1  "'l^  ^''''''''^'     ^'  ™  f«^"d  that  mv  lady 

ZZlatl      l^^^^^^  q"---  for  some 

dreTsed  hi         -if  "^^  '"  ''^'  "  ^^'^'  '''''  '^'  ^ose  and 
dressed,  but  was  ill  and  m  tears  when  she  entered  the  Jacobite 

Two  Ni«'ht/Slt  at  tiTh      uf  „7^^^^  V"^"'^^"-  ''*  -  -"«d 

that  George  I  rema!nP,r„7+hl  'f  "a"'^."  (l^^nvca  from  the  circumstance, 

M  M  2 
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conclave.  She  is  supposed  to  be  lady  Jersey,  the  widow 
of  Edward  earl  of  Jersey.  Nothing  could  be  done  without 
lady  Masham,  who  was  sent  for  from  the  royal  chamber.  She 
entered  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  without  staying  for  any 
question,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my  lords  !  we  are  undone ;  entirely 
ruined.  The  queen  is  a  dead  woman  :  all  the  world  cannot 
save  her !"  Upon  which,  one  of  the  lords  asked,  "  if  the 
queen  had  her  senses  ?  and  if  lady  Masham  thought  she  could 
speak  to  them  ?" — "  Impossible  !"  retmned  lady  Masham ; 
"  her  pain  deprives  her  of  all  sense,  and  in  the  intervals  she 
dozes,  and  speaks  to  nobody." — "  That  is  hard  indeed,"  said 
another  of  the  lords.  "  Could  she  but  speak  to  us  and  give 
us  orders,  and  sign  them,  we  might  do  the  business  for  all 
this."  — "  Alas  !"  said  another  lord,  "  who  would  act  on 
such  orders  ?  We  are  aU  undone  !"  To  whom  another  re- 
plied, "  Then,  my  lord,  we  cannot  be  worse.  I  assure  you, 
that  if  her  majesty  would  give  orders  to  proclaim  her  suc- 
cessor i^  her  life-time,  I  would  do  it  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
I'll  answer  for  the  soldiers."  The  duke  of  Ormonde,  com- 
mander-in-chief, is  clearly  indicated  by  this  speech.  "  Do  it, 
then,"  said  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  bishop  of  Rochester ;  "  let  us 
go  out  imd  proclaim  the  chevalier  at  Charing-cross.  Do  you 
not  see  that  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ?"*  The  countess  begged 
them  to  waive  debate,  "  for,"  said  she,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done ;  her  majesty  is  no  longer  capable  of  directing 
any  thing.  She  is  half  dead  already ;  IH  die  for  her,  if  she 
lives  four-and-twenty  hours."  The  duke  of  Ormonde  re- 
tiu-ned,  "  Lord,  what  an  unhappy  thing  this  is  !  What  a 
cause  is  here  lost  at  one  blow  !     Is  there  no  remedy  ?" 

After  some  discourse  they  sent  lady  Masham  to  see  if  there 
was  any  alteration  in  the  queen.  She  presently  returned,  and 
told  them  "  It  is  ail  the  same ;  she's  drawing  on.  She  dies 
upwards ;  her  feet  are  cold  and  dead  already."  One  of  the 
secret  conclave  then  proposed  "  to  temporize  for  the  instant, 
and  on  the  last  breath  issuing  from  the  queen,  to  proclaim  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  whom  they  would  privately    o  their  best 

'  This  speech  is  not  in  reter  Kau'a  abstract  of  tlila  couucn,    it  iu  his  authority, 
the  Two  Nights  at  Greenwich. 
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to  oppose ;  at  the  worst,  they  should  all  be  exonerated,  by 
pleading  that  they  were  the  first  and  forwardest  to  proclaim 
nim        The  lords  appeared  stunned  at  this  proposal ;  but  one 
of  them,   turning  to  "the   countess,"  said,  "Pray,  madam, 
what  IS  your  opinion  ?"'-"  Let  my  opinion  be  what  it  may," 
she  rephed,  "  I  see  no  other  way.     The  queen  will  be  dead 
to-morrow.      Our  measures  are  in  no  forwardness;  all  is  dis- 
concerted  smce  the  last  remove,  [meaning  of  Harley  earl  of 
Oxford  frora   being  lord  treasurer].     To  make  any  attempt 
would  be  to  rum  ourselves,  and  help  the  estabUshment  of  those 
we  hate.     The  successor  must  be  immediately  proclaimed  • 
If  we  decline  it,  the  whigs  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  clamour, 
and  wdl  not  fail  to  fall  on  us  for  not  doing  it.     By  all  means 
do  It,  and  receive  the  credit  of  it.     Such  is  your  only  way  "» 

mentary  bi.torical  biographers  dare  sanction  any  paper,  the  original  of  which  has 

vSZi^^  ^^Wy^^"        ^^r"""  ^""f  "'■'  '*"^^"^  ^'"°"^'^  t«  5»duce  belief  in  its 
veracity .—   ^\  ben  queen  Anne  was  dying,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Brotberstown  a  colonel 

He  tK  SrTrbTf  '*  ''^J^'^''^  ''''''  "'^'^^  ^  ^^^-^  the  qu^  S 
'to  teU  hit  wbi   .^r  '  '"'  «*  tl^^q^ee'i'^  physicians,  and  desired  the  doctor 

dlt  not™  n^nnT-    I'^'T  T/'^"^'   ''"*  *^^«  ^^'^<''  t«W  1"^«>  -that  he 
S  J     ..•  ^^T  *'»«  *^«  '^^lon'^I  desired  the  doctor  'to  let  him  know  by  the 
sign  of  putting  to  the  window  a  white  handkerchief;'  to  which  the  doctor  a4ed 
A   soon  as  the  queen  waa  dead,  Dr.  Ai-buthnot  ga^e  the  sign    ™  whKbe 

Strv'a^^t^M^t'f-Tf  f?  ^^°"^^'  -^'-edtosfrhiin^li'td^   ^ 
«h  p  til7SS  wn  '    ,"'"*  ^^^^  ^""'^'^  *"  '^'^"5*  any  person  to  his  lord- 

cSv  n  fl  n  •     T,^\^J'''  ^^  ^^•'■'  "P  tl^e  "5ght  before,  audit  was  yet  very 

eailymtbcmormng;'  but  the  colonel  insisted  on  bein-r  admitted    'is  be  S 
matters  of  great  consequence  to  communicate  to  bis  lord^Z^     He  liked   Se 

rpr1SLnl*tL'":\^^^  '^^  '"'f  ^'  .^"^  '''^''  ^™  'to^ise^'imSfatd; 

but T«  .r  I  ^1  ;.,  '  '°''''''"^'  ^^'^'  '"^^'•^  >"'gl»t  te  'iangcr  in  doing  it  •' 
but  tue  colonel  said,  there  would  bo  none,  if  they  did  it  without  loss  of  time ' 
He  assured  his  ordship,  '  if  he  would  draw  out  the  guards  immediatdv  and  pro 
IZVXZ^Z'''  ^^-.I'^t  Cbari.ig.cross,  hc^knew  the  duke^^'ormcfnd 
was  ready  to  do  the  same  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  that  he  would  tako  nr^rZ 
himself  to  secure  the  Tower;'  but  bis  lordship  refined  qufteobSteiS 
'that  It  might  cost  them  their  lives  if  they  failed  in  the  atte  Z '  CtS 
colonel  repeated  his  n^surance,  "that  there  was  not  the  W  fear  if  done  imrn^ 
diately ;'  and  '  although  they  lost  their  lives,  it,  was  lo^in^  then,  in  L^VTv 

«ould  do  all  m  his  power  to  save  bis  lordship's  life,  and  would  declare^  when  on 
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Queen  Anne  drew  her  last  breath  between  seven  and  eight 
o'cloel.  ki'gust  1,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  tliirteenth  of  her  reign.  Like  her  predecessor,  she  died 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  When  the  queen  was  relepscd^  the 
lords-regent  commande'l  Addison,  whom  they  had  a,ppi)iiitec! 
their  secretary,  to  annoujsce  the  important  event  to  the  prmce 
whom  the  choice  of  the  nation  had  appointed  her  successor. 
The  celebrated  author  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  the 

the  scaffold,  that  it  was  by  his  persuasion  his  lordship  did  it,  he  b  .ag  a  young 
man.'  But  all  was  to  no  purpose;  lie  remained  quite  obstinate,  and  would  do 
nothing,  at  which  the  colonel  left  hlr.i  in  a  grait  T-«3sion.  This  conference  was 
not  known  until  after  the  battle  oi' rihciiffmuir.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  asked  af  colonel 
Scott,  some  time  after,  '  What  he  meant  by  being  so  part'<.  dar  a^.  at  the  queen's 
denth  ?'  but  the  colonel  would  not  tell  t'le  doctor, 

•'  When  earl-marischal  ^-.as  retreating  after  the  battle  of  SlierilfinuJr,  in  com- 
pany witli  iLc,  ;r  iue,  of  firackly,  they  being  very  much  fatigued,  his  lordship 
thre%v  himstir  Jown  on  the  ground,  and  nurst  out  a  crying,  which  surpvjKcd  Mr. 
Irvine  greatly,  ;'?.o  bate  bis  lord-lip  •  not  lose  courage,  as  he  hoped  soon  to  get 
to  some  place  whore  lb /j  would  get  rest  and  refreshment.'  His  lordship  replied, 
'that  it  was  not  c  .-  ■:tis^\iC  tiioy  had  undergone  that  day  that  distressed  him, 
but  that  he  had  to  vx'.swer  for  the  death  of  all  the  men  that  were  killed  that  day. 
Had  he  takci  c()loi:.el  Scott's  advice  at  queen  Anne's  death,  he  might  have  saved 
his  comitry  by  restoring  the  king  when  it  was  in  his  power.*  And  although 
•  we  had  then  failed,  I  would  have  died  with  honour;  whereas  I  mil  die  now  like 
a  dog,  unregretted ;'  upon  which  he  told  Mr.  Irvine  the  whole  inference  that 
passed  i.etween  colonel  Scott  and  him  at  the  queen's  death,  which  surprised  Mr. 
Irvine  extremely.  Mr.  Irvine  told  this  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  of  Balbignie,  colonel 
Scott's  hitif  brother,  and  to  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  Methuen's  brother.  Some  time 
after,  colonel  Scott  came  to  Balbignie,  where  he  met  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Peter 
Smith.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  in  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  asked  the  colonel  '  if  the 
above  conference  had  passed  between  the  earl-marischal  and  him  at  queen  Anne's 
death  ?'  The  colonel  confessed  it  had;  '  but  desired  it  might  not  be  spoke  of 
while  he  lived,  as  it  might  lose  him  his  commission,  he  beuig  still  in  the  army.' 
Mr.  Ogilvie  told  his  ladv,  who  is  still  alive,  and  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  it. 

«  Edinburgh,  30th  April,  1768." 

"  Of  this  date  I  wrote  the  above,  as  dictated  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Haldane  Dundas, 
and  she  read  it  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  wlio  said  •  she  was  ready  to  give  oath  to  the 
truth  of  the  narration.'  "  Chablks  Wilsone." 

"  Glasgow,  18th  November,  1812." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  many  particulars  coincide  with  the  narrative 
above  quoted.  Tlie  only  difficulty  in  the  history  is,  wherefore  so  determined  a 
man  as  colonel  Scott  seemed  to  be,  should  be  entirely  swayed  by  the  decision  of 
the  earl-marischal  of  Scotland  ?  seeing  his  guards  were  on  English  ground,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  affected  to  be  willing  to  do  the  snnic. 
The  truth  is,  that  every  one  of  the  .Tacobites  wished  the  proclamation  to  be 
liazarded  by  some  one  rather  than  himself.  The  guards  indicp  t'^  vere  probably 
the  Scots  Royals,  the  mcorporation  of  which  regiment  or  r 
force  of  the  body-guardf  <>f  queen  Anne  has  been  noted  in  the  r  r- 
-*s^  circumstance  no'-  ■  y-ti\c  ?nr,f5r'.n.at')ry  nf  our  aacu  ')^.3 
Anecdote. 
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importance  of  his  task,  and  while  he  was  culling  vvuru«  ana 
phrases  commensurate  in  dignity  to  the  occasion,"  hours  fled 
away,-hours  of  immense  importance  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  England.     At  last,  the  regency  was  forced  to  caU  to  its 
assistance  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  house  of 
^ords  who  announced  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  "that  the 
british  sovereign  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant  - 
using  the  dry,  technical  phrases  best  fitted  for  tidings  received 
It  not  without  positive  exultation,  certainly  without  affectation 
of  sorrow.     "On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  proclamation  of 
George  I    took   place,-  says    Thoresby,^  who  witnessed  it, 
mightily  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  people,--of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  concourse  ever  known,  not  only  of  the  popu- 
lace,  but  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  attended  in  their 
coaches.     O^he  bishop  of  London  and  vast  nmnbers  of  the 
clergy  were  Hkewise  present.     The  next  day,  this  witness  of 
the  peaceable  recognition  of  the  line  of  Hanover  « went  to 
prayers  at  St.  Dunstan's,  where  king  George  was  prayed  for.- 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  saw  the  trimnphant  entiy  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  -  who  returned  from  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary  exde,  passing   through   the   city  of  London  in   great 
state,  attended  by  hundreds  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
some  of  the  nobihty  in  their  coaches,  followed  by  the  city 
trained  bands.-'     This  array  was  made  to  intimidate  those 
who  were  mimical  to  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  these  per- 
sons reflected,  >Tith  the  utmost  bitterness,  on  Marlborough  for 
assummg  a  demeanour  so  joyous  and  triumphant,  when^he 
corpse  was  scarcely  cold  of  his  early  friend  and  benefactress. 
His  grand  coach  broke  down  by  Temple-bar,  much  to  the 
!?atistaction  of  the  Jacobites." 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  good  old  antiquary,  Thoresby 
visited  Westminster-abbey,  to  see  the  royal  vault  preparing 
to  receive  the  corpse  of  queen  Anne.     It  was  with  difficulty 

J  Tmdal's  Continuation.     Addison  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  regency  on  this 

ma  fi7;ith  rr  ™f  T"'"^  l^*'^*^'"  ^^17'  tliyear  after'rLetched 
marriage  with  the  countess-dowager  of  Warwick.  The  anecdote  is  recorded  bv 
Dr.  Johnson,  m  his  biography  of  Addison.  re«^oruea  uy 

i^..i.j.  „  i-mij-,   vol.  li.  pp.  2^,0-248.  3  J{,J(J_ 

*  Peter  Eae's  History  of  the  RebelUon. 
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he  made  liis  way  through  the  immense  crowds  that  thronged 
to  gaze  on  the  last  resting-place  of  their  native  princes.  "  It 
was  affecting,"  says  our  moralist,  "  to  see  the  silent  relics  of 
the  great  monarchs,  Charles  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and 
prince  George;  next  whom  remains  only  one  space  to  be 
fiUed  with  her  late  majesty,  queen  Anne.  This  sight  was  the 
more  touching  to  me,  because,  when  young,  I  saw  in  one 
balcony  six  of  them  inat  afterwards  were  kings  and  queens  of 
Great  Britain,  all  brisk  and  hearty,  but  all  now  entered  on  a 
boundless  eternity  !  There  were  then  present,  king  Charles 
and  his  queen  Catharine,  the  duke  of  York,  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne."  He  mentions 
with  reverence  the  velvet,  silver  plates,  nails,  and  hasps  which 
adorned  the  royal  coffins ;  but  all  this  cost  and  magnificence  is 
hidden  from  the  eye,  and  now  moulders  with  the  silent  dead. 
A  vast  mass  of  conflicting  statements  exists  relative  to 
queen  Anne,  whose  memory  has  experienced  more  than  the 
accustomed  portion  of  praise  and  blame  that  usually  pertains 
to  the  royal  dead.  Anne  never  refused  her  regal  assent  to 
one  bill  tendered  to  her  to  be  enacted  into  a  law ;  no  person 
was  put  to  death  in  her  reign  for  high  treason, — circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  remarkable  in  Enghsh  history.  "As 
to  her  privy  purse,'  it  was  the  poor's  box,  a  perpetual  fund  for 
charity.  And  it  appeared  after  her  death,  (for  she  made  no 
ostentation  of  her  charities,  nor  were  flatterers  employed  to 
trumpet  them  about,)  that  several  persons  had  pensions  from 
the  privy-purse, — pensions  not  given  as  bribes  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  a  minister,  but  merely  out  of  charity  for  the  support 
of  indigent  families.  If  she  was  frugal,  it  was  to  enable  her 
to  be  generous,  and  she  would  have  thought  that  she  de- 
frauded her  people  if  she  had  been  niggardly  in  order  to  lock 
up  that  money  in  chests  which  should  circulate  among  them, 
or  had  sent  it  to  foreign  banks ;  and  therefore  aU  she  could 
spare,  she  returned  back   again  to  them  as  their  right.     It 

'  From  lord  Chesterfield's  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  con- 
tained in  a  work  entitled  Common  Sense,  or  the  Englishman's  Journal.  It  is 
attrihuted  to  this  nobleman  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Brit.  Museum.  Although 
troubled  with  a  superabundance  of  qniv.nt  pnlitesse,  lord  Chesterfield  was  ji  wise 
and  beneficent  statesman. 
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must  be  observed,  that  all  this  was  done  without  any  thing 
that  looked  like  sordid  saving,— no  retrenching  her  servants 
at  their  tables,  allowances,  or  perquisites;  the  hospitality  within 
doors  was  equal  to  the  charity  without." 

Dr.  Radchffe,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  was  fiercely  attacked  there  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 
rendered  desperate  by  his  sorrow  for  the  demise  of  the  queen. 
To  this  the  physician  replied  by  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  in 
which  he  thus  mentions  the  deceased  sovereign:  the  date 
August  3,  1714:— 

a»  1'^  ?u^  ?*  ^^""^  *^°"^^*  *^^*  '°  °^*^  ^"  acquaintance  and  so  good  a  friend 
God  know^  f  W  ^'  professed  himself,  would  have  made  such  a  motion  against  me. 
God  knows  that  my  will  to  do  her  majesty  any  service  has  ever  got  the  start  of 
my  abihty,  and  I  have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  anxiety  than  the  death  of 

hi  Lr  Sr  ^T"""-  ^^"^^  '^"  ^^''"^  J"^"^^  *«  ^^'  P^y«^^5a"  that  attended  her 
Mpa,r„«  f  ',  ^'''^  ?v''!^*  ""^  ^^'^  '°'^*^°^  ^^^'^^  f«^  ^^^  preservation  by  Dr. 
Mead   as  to  declare  that  nothing  was  omitted  for  her  preLrvation.     But  the 

Kr  ^  ^r^J  .'^^"t  J^'^-'-^he  plagues  of  Egypt  fall  on  them !  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  physic  to  be  any  benefit  to  her.  f  ux 

wPlVtnW*^^"^"''^''^  attending  crowned  heads  in  their  last  moments  too 
rTtv  Yn?,  r  u  """^  /  "T  *''"'"  '^^*^*^"*  h*^'"g  «^°t  f""-  ty  a  proper  autho- 
domk/  w     ""^      -n    ^^P^'•'^«"«  h"»g  "g°ed  for  physicians  before  a  sovereign's 

hreTtW  bT'"' •'  f  ''  ^T''  ^  ^""^"^  ^^''  '"'''*  ^  *h«  q»«^«  5n  a  horse-litter. 
had  either  her  majesty  or  those  in  commission  next  to  her,  commanded  me  so  to 

1,,=  f ''i^'" '""  i?"  ^  '""^l^  =  l»i«  ^eal  for  her  majesty  will  not  excuse  his 
fhear^ftl  ?h  ri\  ^^""^  '^T  ^^^P'"^"  ^«^  ^'^  speech  made  in  my  behalf, 
to  seTh  n^  «f  P  f  u  ''''■  ""'^u'  ^^^'^' ''  *^^^"  "^^--^  J^^'^^-  I  should  be  glad 
tl  ho,t  n?  <^"^«'^'*^*°»' «r^  ^  go'^t  tells  me  that  we  shaU  never  more  sit  in 
tne  house  ol  commons  together.   ' 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  whose  reminiscences  are  connected  with  the 
last  moments  of  all  the  royal  personages  of  the  Enghsh  revo- 
lution, did  not  survive  queen  Anne  many  months,  and  his  death 
was  reported  to  be  in  a  manner  involved  with  her  own.  There 
was  a  large  portion  of  the  people  who  passionately  lamented 
the  last  of  their  native  line  of  sovereigns,  and  with  these  Dr. 
Radchffe  became  an  object  of  detestation,  because  the  idea 
had  gone  forth  among  them,  that  he  might  have  saved  "  good 
queen  Anne,  and  would  not."     It  is  said  that  he  dared  not 
quit  his  house,  on  account  of  his  dread  of  being  torn  limb  from 
hmb.     Indeed,  a  letter  of  his  is  extant,  in  which  he  affirms 
that  he  had  received  many  threatening  missives,  promising 
"  that  he  should  be  pulled  in  nienps  if  he  vPnti,r.o,i  t«  t,>„^^v,  » 
'  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  174,  175. 
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However,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, by  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  })ove  quoted,  that  he 
knew  his  fiat  had  gone  forth  by  reason  of  his  personal  ailments, 
and  that  he  could  ne\  er  again  sit  in  the  hou  e  of  commons. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  ^  .v.  s v,ber  following,  onlj  surviving  his 
royal  patient  three  \io»ths. 

That  the  mehuji'liol^'  struggle  of  the  unhappy  queen  with 
conflicting  rights  and  duties  brought  her  to  the  grave  prema- 
turely,  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  her  own  domestic  physician, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot.     There  is  true  attachment  and  deep  tender- 
ness in  the  manner  in  which  he      .  i...  oJ  ii;.e  der  arted  queen, 
when  all  regard  to  her  memory  was,  to  say  the  least,  no  great 
advantage  to  those  who  were  seen  to  mourn  for  her.     "  My 
dear  mistress's  days  were  numberer!,  even  in  my  imagination;' 
they  could  not  exceed  certain  limits,  but  of  that  small  number 
a  great  deal  was  cut  off  by  the  last  troublesome  scene  of  con- 
tention among  her  servants.     I  beheve  sleep  was  never  more 
welcome  to  a  weary  traveller,  than  death  was  to  her.    It  sur- 
prised  her  suddenly,  before  she  had  signed  her  will,  which,  no 
doubt,  her  being  involved  in  so  m  ich  business  hindered  her 
from  finishing.     It  was  unfortunate  that  she  had  bee  .  ].;cr- 
suaded  (as  is  supposed  by  Lowndes)  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  it  under  the  great  seal.     I  had  figured  to  myself  all  this 
melancholy  scene  twenty  times,  and  even  worse,  if  that  be 
possible,  than  happened ;  so  I  was  prepared  ft     !t.     My  case 
is  not  half  so  deplorable  as  poor  lady  Masham's,  and  several 
of  the  queen's  servants,  some  of  v'lom  have  no  chance  for 
their  bread  but  the      aerc  'lyof  h'    present   aajesty,  [George 
I.]  which  several  people  that  know  him  very  much  commend." 
Thus  lady  Masham  had  rot  gathered  riches,  or  even  compe- 
tence, by  her  services  to  queen  Anne.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  her  majesty  had  been  extremely  opposed  to  Harley's 
resolution  of  making  the  humble  at.end-int  a  peeress;   no 
doubt,  the  difficulty  of  buildin,      com  jjetent  fortune  had  per- 
plexed the  queen.     As  to  qur      A     e's  will,  the    oyal  per- 
sonages  of  the  seventeenth  ana   eighteenth  centuries  were 
Iiiiiy  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  such  documents.     "The 

'  Arbuthnot  to  Swift,  vol.  ix.  p.  196.— Scott's  Swift. 
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>viUs  of  sovereigns  are  never  obeyed  ai  .r  death,"  said  Louis 
AlV.,  not  long  afterwards;  "perhaps  as  some  counterpoise 
to  the  havmg  their  wiUs  imphcitly  observed  during  hfe  " ' 

Ihe  suspicions  of  rhe  tendency  of  queen  Anne  to  the  cause 
of  her  brother  led  the  whigs  to  a  resolution  of  dethroning 
her,  w  nch  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  have  perpe! 
trated  long  before,  had  it  not  been  for  the  moderation  of  her 

dXr^'that'lr'"''  *'^  "?"'^^  ^^^  ''y'"^^'  --  ^--d^  to 
declare      that  the  queen  and  her  ministers^  designs  for  the 

Pretender  were  well  known,  and  the  opposite  party  had  re- 
solved  that  the  queen  should  not  remain  on  the  throne  one 
iortn^gh  ;  for  which  purpose  they  had  16,000  men  in  readi- 
ness, not-  he  added,  "to  begin  first,  but  to  resist  the  intru- 
sion  of  the  Pretender."     Thai  prince  himself  was  deceived  by 
the  hopes  grounded  on  the  reviv       aflfections  of  the  queen, 
his  sister,  to  her  family,  if  the  foUowmg  anecdote  be  authentic! 
Ihe  chevalier  St.  George  was  at  LunevUle  when  he  received 
the  news  o^  the  mortal  malady  of  his  sister,  queen  Anne.   He 
returned  to  Bar-le-duc  to  be  present  at  the  assembhng  of  his 
council;  as  he  entered,  he  said,  "If  the  princess  Anne  dies, 
1  am  lost.         let,  while  queen  Anne  remained  free  from 
demr.,   It  i.  evident  that  she  made  the  strongest  distinction 
between  her  crime  of  stigmatizing  her  brother  as  a  spurious  heir 
and  tHe      .  (which  was  no  crime,  but  an  unavoidable  necessity) 
ot  excl    ang  h'     fror    the  succession  to  the  British  throne  as 
a  Koman-cath.  If  secerns  that  her  remorse  for  her  sin 

regardmg  the  first,  sviuch  agonized  her  death-bed,  has  been 
too  much  confomided  with  her  supposed  intention  of  reversing 
he  other ;  but  there  is  no  regal  act  of  her  life  in  contradirtJon 
to  the  settlement  which  strongly  .cured  the  succession  i  .he 
elector  of  Hanover.  That  prince  (the  next  lineal  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Cxreat  Britain,  who  was  w.Uing  at  the  same  time  to 
tolerate  the  church  ol  England  and  to  lake  the  new  corona- 
tion-oath  as  a  Protestant  sovereign)  w.  .  proclaimed  he  same 
day,  as  George  1.  kin^  of  Great  Bmain,  Francs,  and  Ireland. 

'  Mei  ioirs  of  the  Ducde  St.  Simon. 

By  the  biehon  of  L'md""   !t.  1*74,       'n;-._-^.  -.rr,    .««„       _- 
,  "**>  "•   '- 1  :  .2"vii  .^r;.    ••fi^T'        isy. 

8  Coxe'8  MSS.,  vol.  li  foli.      :  t\emh  letter. 
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In  perfect  consigteney  with  the  moderation  and  honourable 
abstinence  from  iiitrip^e  to  j^in  this  vast  ;iccession  of  do- 
minion, for  which  every  one  must  allow  George  I.  due  credit, 
his  majesty  did  not  hasten  his  arrival  in  England,  which  re- 
mained six  weeks  without  the  presence  of  any  sovereign ;  thus 
giving  the  people  ample  time  by  their  acquiescence  to  confirm 
his  succession.  Lord  Berkeley  commanded  the  fleet  which  was 
despatched  to  Orang*  Polder,  in  Holland,  to  await  the  em- 
barkation of  George  I.'  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  king 
did  not  hurry  himself,  for  he  arrived  not  at  Greenwich  until 
the  16th  of  September. 

The  lof^  of  queen  Anne  was  sincerely  deplored  in  most 
pulpits  throughout  England,  for  she  was  deservedly  beloved 
both  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  friend 
of  Swift,  wrote  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  demise  of  his  queen, 
which  he  preached  with  universal  applause  in  Ireland.  He 
had  considered  himself  extremely  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
text,  as  applicable  to  the  first  of  August,  the  day  of  her 
demise,  "  SuflBcient  lor  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Subse- 
quently, he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  then  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  He  was  requested  by  the  archdeacon  to  preach 
for  him  at  Cork  on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  which  was,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  August. 
Sheridan,  struck  with  the  date,  and  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
regrets  for  the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  drew  forth  from 
some  dusty  nook  his  former  sermon  of  lamentation  for  the 
loss  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  preached  it  with  an  energy  and 
pathos  that  drew  tears  from  himself,  and  many  a  desponding 
Jacobite.  Meantime,  the  Irish  courtiers  were  transfixed  with 
consternation.  To  preach  an  accession-sermon  with  such  a 
text,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof !  was  a  piece 
of  audacity  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  papist  White  of  W  in- 
Chester's  never-to-be-forgotten  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
first  queen  Mary,  delivered  before  her  sister  and  successor 
EUzabeth,  the  tenour  of  which  was,  "  that  a  living  dog  was 
better  than  a  dead  lion.^'  Sheridan's  sermon  has  been  quoted 
as  a  remarkable  efibrt  of  expiring  Jacobitism ;  it  was,  how- 

'  Swift's  Correspondence. 
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ever,  but  an  instance  of  remai-kable  absence  of  mind,--one  of 
those  practical  Irish  bulls  for  which  lie  was  noted  ' 

nue!nT  "^"T  T^  '^"'"^'^^^  '''''  ^"***^'^  ««  ^^e  death  of 
queen  Anne,  than  for  any  previous  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

Ihe  only  ode  commemorative  of  this  "queen  of  theliigh  church" 

vva    produced  by  a  dissenting  muse.      It  is  in  vain  to  expect 

from  Is,iac  Watts  m  courtly  poems,  his  own  genuine  style  of 

holy  simplicity,  which  has  rendered  his  name  deservedly  ^u! 

tnous.     When  William  III.  had  departed  to  his  place  Watts 

dedicated  an  odo  to  his  memory,  in  which,  in  a  fit'orse^farian 

TfmTt  ^";.°!"*^^^^^  '^'^  king  for  an  archangel,  and  finds 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between— 

"  Gabriel,  or  WiUiam  on  the  British  throne  " 

Poetic  beauty  had  long  departed  from  royal  elegies,  and  per- 
haps  the  performance  of  Watts  equals  any  strin  devoted  to 
the  monarchs  of  the  Revolution,  although,  in  the  course  of  it, 
he  does  a  li  tie  business  in  the  courtier-line,  by  interweaving 
a  curious  eulogy  on  the  advent  of  George  I.,  the  rising  sun  of 
himself  and  aU  his  dissenting  aUies. 

"  Princess !  the  world  abeady  owns  thy  name : 
Go,  mount  the  chariot  of  immortal  fame 
Nor  die  to  be  renowned.     Fame's  loudest  breath 
100  dear  is  purchased  by  an  angel's  death ! 

But,  oh  !  the  parting  stroke.     Some  heavenly  power 
Cheer  thy  sad  Britons  in  the  gloomy  hour; 
Some  new  propitious  star  appear  on  high, 
Ihe  fairest  glory  of  the  western  sky. 
And  Anna  be  the  name. 

Britons !  forgive  the  forward  muse. 
That  dared  prophetic  seals  unloose,    - 
George  is  the  name,  that  glorious  star 
Ye  saw  his  splendours  beaming  far. 
Saw  in  the  east  your  joys  arise. 
When  Anna  sunk  in  western  skies. 
'Twas  George  diffused  a  vital  ray, 
And  gave  the  dying  nations  day. 

His  influence  soothes  the  Russian  bear. 
Calms  rising  wars,  and  healn  the  aif  • 
Joined  with  the  sun,  his  beams  arc  hurled 
To  scatter  blessings  round  the  world. 
Fulfil  whate'er  the  muse  has  spoke,  ' 
And  crown  the  work  that  Anne  fo^ook  " 
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Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  elegiac  odes  on  queen 
Anne's  death,  her  memory  was  cherished  with  no  httle  affec- 
tion, many  years  after  her  demise,  by  a  distinguished  class  of 
her  subjects.  Swift,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  her 
enemy  and  calumniator,  never  speaks  of  her  but  with  deep 
reverence ;  in  one  remarkable  letter,  he  mentions  her  as  "  our 
late  blessed  queen."'  In  one  of  lord  Orrery's  letters,  dated 
as  late  as  1741,  he  says,  "Lord  Bathurst  is  at  Cirencester, 
erecting  statues  and  pillar^  to  queen  Anne."-  Pope,  in  his 
poetical  letter  addressed  to  lord  ]\f  a  isfield,  (when  he  was  the 
elegant  young  Murray,  the  Apollo  and  Adonis  of  the  English 
bar,)  gives  a  sigh  of  regret,  at  once  to  his  days  of  youth  and 
to  her  memory,  by  alluding  to 

"  The  golden  days  of  my  queen  Anue." 

Among  the  lower  orders,  for  some  years  after  her  death,  a 
ciy  raised  of  her  name  had  power  to  influence  them.  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  the  notorious  Edmund  Curl  was  doing 
penance  in  the  pillory  for  some  of  his  libellous  publications, 
when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  to  the  mob,  "  that  be  was 
put  there  for  speaking  well  of  the  memory  of  good  queen 
Anne."  Upon  which  "  messieurs  the  mob  "  laid  aside  the 
various  missiles  with  which  they  had  intended  to  assail  him, 
and  when  he  had  stood  his  appointed  time,  escorted  him  to  his 
own  home  with  great  respect.  Edmund  Curl  had  already  lost 
both  his  ears  for  speaking  amiss  of  the  parliament, — these  dis- 
gusting punishments  not  being  abolished  by  the  Revolution. 

It  was  an  age  when  all  of  biography  that  was  suffered  to  be 
connected  wdth  history  was  comprised  in  laboured  dissertations 
called  characters.  A  moment's  thought  will  suffice  to  show 
how  partial  or  unjust  a  series  of  assertions  must  be,  detached 
from  narratives  of  the  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  on  which  they 
are  presumed  to  be  based.  In  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of 
estimating  royal  personages  like  queen  Anne,  or  her  sister, 
Mary  II.,  by  sucli  performances,  here  follow  tivn  characters' 
of  queen  Anne,  both  penned  by  her  domestic  traitress  aiul 

'  Incditod  autograph  ui  tlie  possession  of  W.  Haillio,  esq.,  Cavendish-wquarc. 

"  Sfott's  Swift,  vol.  xix.  p.  257. 

^  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlhorough. 
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b.d^a.d  not  think  fit  to  avail  himself  of  the  proSa  Jsl 

gracetul,  till  she  grew  emeedivff  gross  and  corpulent  TI,.l 
was  something  of  majesty  in  her  look  Ut^r^A^^u  ^^ 
and  constajit  frown,  tlit  plainly  b;t.  e^ a  gl  *::!':" 
soul  and  cloudiness  of  disposition  within.     She  remed  to 

r ::  e7°:'h  r'/ '" ""'"'  '"""^'"^^^' ')«.,  -"  i. ; 

produced  m  her  the  same  sort  of  stubborn  positiveness  in 
many  cs   both  ordinary  aud  extraordina.,./an    the  Ime 

nltnl:?  '"t""'"r"     ™'  P"^^^"'  being  writtero 
insertion    n  a  party  work,  appeals  to  vulgar  opinion      ThI 

shght  conviction  in  the  queen's  eyes  the  riter  p     ectl,  ^u 

So  f    T  ''""™'"='  "^  ™'-'  Mamm!to„   n  ler 
childhood,  and  was  not  connected  with  tcmnn,-      ti      ,    ,. 

ge,  ce,  and  not  moroseness,  in  his  family  circle,  was  the  fal 

cvel    th"  rff  '■■"""  "■■  '"^  "^  '"^y  benefactor      i" 
ever,     his  hbel  was  to   have   been   published   under  b   hi 

Burnet  s  mask.     Thus  does  the  creature  of  the  tun  'Tf 
those  she  maligns  pursue  her  theme.    «  Queen  Amie'l T 
«as  exceeding  great,  almost  to  a  wondennd  1^ r*,      T^ 
pecnliai-ities  very  remarkable,-tliat  slle  Tould    1?  t 
pleased,  forget  what  others  would  have  thnnn.'  t  «         , 
bound  by  truth  and  honour  to  remember  Ze  V  ™' 

be.d  aU  such  things  as  others  would  '2':;'^"™™" 
pmess  to  forget.     Indeed,  she  chose  to  exercise  itt  4rv  hZ 

..w  ~'"i:' tl  Tr "  """*'  "■"■  -'^■'  ^S 

imiLcini  tnnes.      bo  tliat  her  coiivorsifmn    ,„i  •  i      .1         ^ 
ni^bt  have  been  enlivened  by  ^^^Tl,:^,  t^Z 

Upon  which  nccoui-  ;ft  ''    '  '''"''  '"^^^  P«or  topics. 

sl.P  InlV  r    1  ''  ""  ^""'^  "*  misfortune  to  l,er  thit 

^he  loved  to  have  a  great  crowd  come  to  her,  having  littll ^ 
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say  to  them  but  'that  the  weather  was  either  hot  or  cold;* 
and  little  to  inquii'e  of  them  but  *  how  long  they  had  been  in 
town  ?'  or  the  hke  weighty  matters.  She  never  discovered 
any  readiness  of  parts,  either  in  asking  questions  or  in  giving 
answers.  In  matters  of  ordinary  moment  her  discourse  had 
nothing  of  brightness  or  wit;  in  weightier  matters  she  never 
spoke  but  in  a  hurry,  and  had  a  certain  knack  of  sticking  to 
what  had  been  dictated  to  her  to  a  degree  often  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  without  the  least  sign  of  understanding  or 
judgment."  As  the  duchess  was  considered  the  queen's 
"  dictator "  for  thirty  years,  she  had  ample  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  this  trait  of  her  character ;  but  it  only  became 
apparent  to  her,  when  the  dictatorship  was  transferred  for  a 
few  years  to  another  person.  "The  queen's  letters,"  she 
continues,  "  were  very  indifferent,  both  in  sense  and  spelling, 
unless  they  were  generally  enhvened  with  a  few  passionate 
expressions, — sometimes  pretty  enough,  but  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  without  the  mixtm-e  either  of  diversion  or  in- 
struction." 

In  point  of  orthography,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  letters  of  the  queen  and  those  of  her  censurer.  They 
usually  made  the  same  mistakes  ;  for  instance,  they  both  write 
wiffs  \^hen  they  mean  whigs,  and  this,  in  the  midst  of  an 
ardent  political  controversy,  often  gives  laughable  equivoques 
to  their  discussions.  Swift  or  Addison  may  be  permitted  to 
censure  the  orthography  of  that  day,  which  vibrated  between 
imsettled  and  obsolete  words,  but  not  a  person  who  committed 
the  same  blunders  ^^ith  those  she  condemned  in  the  queen. 
"  Queen  Anne's  civility  and  good  manners  in  conversation  (to 
which  the  education  of  great  persons  naturally  lead)  were 
generally  weU  enough,  till,  in  her  latter  days,  her  new  friends 
untaught  her  these  accomplishments ;  and  then  her  whole  de- 
portment was  visibly  changed  to  that  degree,  that  when  some 
things  disagreeable  to  her  own  humour  or  passion  have  been 
laM  before  her,  she  would  descend  to  the  lowest  and  most 
shocking  terms  of  contradiction.  Her  friendships  were  flames 
of  extravagant  passion,  ending  in  indifference  or  aversion; 
her  love  to  the  prince  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  be 
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been  .proaehfd  Tone  ^^7^^  S  if  Z^"- 

tion,  ought  tfbe  cr^l^  """-^^  "f  malice  and  misreprcenta- 

eould  have  mentionRrl  nnl,  "  ""''S'lant  ivriter 

seen  the  queerlS l  of  t^T  ""f "''  '"  "'"'"''  ^'«'  had 
without  scruple.         ^  "'*'  *'  '"'""  '■"'^  quoted  it 

form  and  course  of  a  sorTof  piet  '  .77P?"«"1  "'h  the 
church  as  for  an  infallihle  guid  and  !  e™?  '  T'  f "  ""= 
men  to  such  a  de^ee  a,  if  1  ?v,  ''''™''""  for  chnrch- 
sanctify  even.  othe^nT-^^fft  ^''"^'"  ""^  ^"«"™t  «<> 
repaid  her  cLmvint.ll  7  "?'  ""''  *''"  ^""""^''-^ 
often  blushed  t\er  ITS"  ."""  "'°™*'°°^-  ^  '-o 
it  almost  constwlv  »ffi      777'''^"-«'  ''hen  I  have  heard 

some  flattery  Id  tot.  ."  ''"  ^'"='''  '^«'  *'">  ""ost  ful- 

joyed  was'^nTed  ty'l^;:uX^'^''l]  '''"''  ^'  ^  »" 
piety  and  religion.'     And    indeed  If     r  '''™'"''  °^  ''=' 

zeal  and  such  devotion  '      '^''''S"'"  consist  in  such 

for  the  oo^tnZTZ:  the'hrf ".'  'T''  P'^P^^""- 

Coubt,  from  such  tutl  as  s  L  tafbktdti  thwf '  ^*'""" 
not  be  denied  that  «l,o  i.  /  ,  *J  *''en  it  can. 

lodgedinon    beast"     Arthur,!''  ""»"""  ^  <^™'''  •>« 
a  daring  freethrw  dnw    /     ,'^"*'''  ""^  Marlborough  was 

matters  of  religion  is  of  t«  c  nseqlr  '81"  TT  "" 
into  rage  in  her  npvt  „n™        k  "-"nsequence.     She  breaks  out 

mauv  crime  LI'  n^*'  ^^''"''^''  ^"'''="°-^»  *«  prove 
the  fact,  tha  the  poIitioT  '"'''="'  "'"''^  "'^ly  amount  to 
lately  awakened  L;  ""^  ''"'  '""^  *«  P™ue  and  her 

wa,  'IT'  K      t  !r  ""'  "'''  ■''""'^'rically  opposite.    A  ,„e 

sist  to  t  'trof  jImT  "T"'  ^"'^^  ^•"^  o-o  "ot  Po"- 

VOL.  v,„  "  '■'"  '"  "">  *'"^»''-'«  of  feeling  of 
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which  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  has  left  us  so  hideous  a  pic- 
ture, when,  in  1689,  she  was  acting  under  the  domination  of 
her  favourite,  who  was  even  then  her  ungrateful  calumniator. 
It  is  indisputable  that,  notwithstanding  the  agony  of  her  in- 
ternal remorse,  the  queen  expil-ed  without  in  any  way  imped- 
ing the  settlement  which  the  country  had  been  necessitated  to 
make  of  the  succession.  Therefore  the  following  malignant 
charges  fall  short  of  their  mark. 

"  If  religion,"  continues  the  duchess,  "  be  justice,  truth, 
sincerity,  honour,  gratitude,  or  the  like,  then  one  cannot  tell 
what  to  say ;  but  let  queen  Anne's  practice  speak  for  itself, — 
her  broken  vows,  her  violated  alliances,  her  behaviour  to  her 
old  friends  at  home,  her  conduct  to  her  good  allies  abroad, 
and  the  returns  she  made  to  her  native  country  for  an  im- 
mense treasure  of  money  and  blood,  spent  for  the  vindication 
of  her  title  and  the  security  of  her  Ufe.  She  would  speak 
in  public  of  her  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  and  once 
she  surprised  the  nation  with  the  news  of  a  particular  friend- 
ship between  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover ;  but  God  knows 
what  she  meant,  unless  it  were  to  delude  the  ignorant  part  of 
her  people,  for  as  for  her  heart,  there  was  proof  enough  in 
due  time  that  it  was  engaged  at  another  court,  [St.  Germains] ; 
there  was  little  of  it  left  for  that  house  [of  Hanover],  and  it 
came  to  be  accounted  an  affront  to  herself  to  allude  to  it  in 
addresses  to  the  throne.  In  most  cases,  queen  Anne  was 
insensible  of  what  related  to  the  public,  and  could,  with  great 
coldness  and  tranquillity,  let  an  express,  that  was  known  to 
come  with  any  important  good  news,  lie  unopened  for  half  an 
hour,  though  she  was  alone  and  had  notljing  in  the  world  to 
do,  whilst  all  about  her  were  waiting  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience to  know  the  contents  of  it.  She  loved  fawning  and 
adoration,  and  hated  i)lain  dealing,  even  in  the  most  important 
cases.  She  had  a  soul  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  mo^  c 
as  flattery  or  fear."  How,  then,  came  the  person  who  is  thus 
dissecting  her  character,  to  be  able  to  sway  her  royal  bene- 
factress  for  thirty  years  ?  Either  she  had  recourse  to  the  same 
base  means,  or,  if  Anne  did  not  require  themj  her  witness  is 
proved  false  and  malicious. 
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unlucky  word  •   hut  ^f  <ha  l.n  i  r  .  '  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^ 

vivuuwieage.      in  such   cases  she   seempH   i■r^   i.         j.i      ■ 
^ensibilit,  of  a  rock,  and  would  LI  e  v  d.etwe  l;;"" 
own  any  thing  in  the  world;  and  by  renea  inrn„! 
answer  ia  the  same  words,  could  tire  out  A     ^  ,        ™^'' 
elude  all  sneh  inquiries  ^  :^ ^^ZJ^l^^  ^ 

^  to  nerselj.      According  to  her  system  nf  Pfi.;«. 
^egn..  of  Great  Britain  T.  cri»in^;t  tttr/eglr  if 
not  exphct  m  her  answers  to  any  questions  the  kee^r  of 
her  gowns  and  cloaks  chooses  to  ask  her  on  stnte  »«•!    T 

"  SIiP  i,ori  j>        L-  ,  ^'^^^^  atiairs 

temper,  nor  was  often  known  of  herself  to  ■!„  „  i.     ,  ' 
action,  either  as  a  reward  or  as  a  pireo^fr'  :«.■:":: 

ner,  wjicre  she  had  no  passion  for  the  nerson  •  ^n.i  . 
^uch  as  she  professed  to  Le,  her  ,rJSZ:::^::'\Z 
generally  veiyuisignificant,  as  fruit  or  venison  J2.1^L 
ess...  cases  ,^ere  she  w.  directed  by^r  dntC 
ieit,ns.     In  a  word,  queen  Anne  had  little  7Pil  far  fi, .  i,       • 

by  posteritv  tw  h'hl  "      ■■  ""'"""■^'  '"»  ^  o^lebrated 

y  postentj  with  blessing,  or  curses,  time  will  show."    Time 

Portions  for  hor  daun-Tiffiru  ,if  oy\  nnn/ 
as  ^n-atuity  to  h..r.df,-ut  first  refused    .n/f?  """  ""■'l''  ""*  "*'  *'>«  P'''>y-P'.r.e 
tl'o  stat^nent  of  the  ^^^^^^.^:tX^^  ^^^  upon/  .ee 
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has  seldom  shown  a  retribution  more  frightful  than  this 
vituperation  on  a  mistress  so  bountiful  to  this  calumniator,  as 
queen  Anne  had  been  from  her  infancy. 

Now  let  us  turn  the  medal,  and  read  the  reverse  inscription 
by  the  same  hand : — "  Queen  Anne  had  a  person  and  ap- 
pearance Very  graceful,  something  of  majesty  in  her  look : 
she  was  religious  without  affectation,  and  certainly  meant  to 
do  every  thing  that  was  just.  She  had  no  ambition,  which 
appeared  by  her  being  so  easy  in  letting  king  William  come 
before  her  to  the  crown,  after  the  king  her  father  had  followed 
such  counsels  as  made  the  nation  see  they  could  not  be  safe 
in  their  liberty  and  laws  without  coming  to  the  extremities 
they  did ;  and  she  thought  it  more  for  her  honour  to  be  easy 
in  it,  than  to  make  a  dispute  who  should  have  the  crown  first 
that  was  taken  from  her  father.  And  it  was  a  great  trouble 
to  her  to  be  forced  to  act  such  a  part  against  him,  even  for 
security,  which  was  truly  the  case ;  and  she  thought  those 
that  showed  the  least  ambition  had  the  best  character.  Her 
journey  to  Nottingham  was  purely  accidental,  never  concerted, 
but  occasioned  by  the  great  fright  she  was  in  when  king 
James  returned  from  Salisbury;  upon  wliich,  she  said  she 
would  rather  jump  out  of  the  window,  than  stay  and  see  her 
father." 

The  falsehood  of  these  assertions  is  proved  by  the  letter  of 
Anne  to  William,  dated  ten  days  before  she  absconded,  in 
which  she  very  dehberately  mentions  her  mtended  flight ;  nor 
was  there  any  occasion  to  perform  the  hazardous  gymnastic 
of  leaping  out  of  a  window  of  the  Cockpit  into  the  park  to 
run  away,  because  the  princess,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Marl- 
borough, had  just  had  a  pair  of  private  stairs  constructed, 
very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  quietly  walking  out  of  the 
back-door.  But  to  proceed  with  this  inimitable  document : 
"  Queen  Anne  was  never  expensive,  but  saved  money  out  of 
her  50,000Z.  a-year,  which,  after  she  came  to  the  crown,  was 
paid  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  which  was  his  by  right. 
She  made  no  foolish  building,  nor  bought  one  jewel  in  her 

XCifjil.  t^-iitj    tUWuj'^     yivft    ■■<,•■     -^ -J . 

and  king  William.''    Excepting  a  few  trifling  expressions,  such 
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«s  cdlmg  Wilham  "  Caliban,"  "Dutch  monster,"  and  vulgarer 
epthets  wh,ch  occasionaUy  occur  in  her  corre  pondenTe^h 
th«  candid fnend,  who  (asking  William'.,  name  was  astrTn! 
party  cry  just  then)  thought  t  best  to  scratch  th  m  ouTof 
her  letters;  yet,  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  made  it  a 
pract.ce  to  show  them  to  her  party,  a  clue  remained  whch 
rendered  them  legible  under  the  erasures  ' 

Annr'"*^;!"  •"■""'"'  ^*  '^'  '""•'^"'■7  character  of  queen 
Anne .       She  never  msisted  upon  any  one  thing  of  srandeur 
more  than  she  had  when  her  famil/[honsehofd]  wret" 
bhshed  by  kmg  Charles  II.,  though  after  the  Revolution  1 

Mary  died,  was  m  the  place  of  a  prince  of  Wales  The 
civil  hs  was  not  increased  on  her  haring  the  crown  tnd  Wd 
Godolphin  who  was  treasurer,  often  said  that,  from  n^ 
straimng  things  to  hardships,  her  revenue  did  not  come  one 
year  with  another,  to  more  than  500,000^.  HoweveT'as  it 
™  found  necessary  to  have  a  war  to  secure  Englandlom  the 

V^l^l  iTft  ""*"''"*^^'  ^"  "«^  ease'of  the  p^Je 

one 'Z      o  1  A?™  r™-'""'  *°  '^'^^  *>^«  «-P™»c  i» 
one  year.     Out  of  the  civil  list  she  paid  many  pensions  given 

m  former  reigns,  wl..>..,   h,,ve   been   since   thrown   on  Ihe 

public.     She  gave  the  firs.  I™ts  to  be  distributedTmong   he 

poor   clergy,     Queen  Anne  was   exlremelv  well-bred    she 

reated  her  chief  ladies  and  servants  as  if  they  ..adW  her 
equEds,  and  she  never  refiisedto  give  -  ha-^'ty,  w:  en  tCw! 

he  least  reason  for  any  body  to  ask  it.     L  likewis    pi  d 
the  salaries  of  most  of  her    sister  queen  Mary's  servan* 
notwithstanding   the  hardships   she\ad  suS  TkL' 

r  heTubrtiir ' '";'"""""'  ^'^  "^™"-  *«  -- 

had  hut's)  m;  "'VZ  ^'"'"  ^^""^  *"  ^'^  ^he  never 
les.  rh"n  a;v  k  "™"  ^''  P"y-P'>"«.  »hich  was  vastly 
les.  rhau  any  kin.-  or  queen  ever  had,  (but  at  the  latter  end 
of  h  r  reign  she  had  26,O0O;.)  -.  hich  was  much  to  her  honour 
because  that  is  subject  to  no  account.  And  in  oomn  JJ^V 
with„M«-  queens,  [namely,  of  Mary  II.  J quL  c^rol"] 

=  Ti.-  ^^Tl  ^T^  "  '''™'' "  «'"<'"oi<«l';»l  order,  Lifo  of  mmm  Mary 
Th„  a-id  the  fccf  .„e«.db,  ar.  ,er,W  f„„  ^,^  ^L^^^ 
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queen  Anne  was  as  saving  in  another  oflBce, — that  of  the 
robes ;  for  it  will  appear,  by  all  the  records  in  the  Exchequer, 
where  the  accounts  were  passed,  that  in  nine  years  she  spent 
only  32,050/.,  including  her  coronation  expenses.  I  have 
put  these  facts  together,  for  materials  for  the  person  who 
writes  the  inscription."  And,  actually.  Dr.  Hooke  com- 
pounded a  most  laudatory  character  of  queen  Anne  from 
this  sketch,  wisely  omitting  all  the  figments  in  the  outset : 
Hooke,  as  a  Jacobite,  well  knew  how  daringly  false  the 
Marlborough  versions  of  the  escapade  from  the  Cockpit 
This  fine  character  of  queen  Anne  is  still  to  be  seen 


were. 


on  the  pedestal  of  her  statue  at  Blenheim,  where  it  stands  to 
this  day. 

Those  who  have  read  the  previous  black  character  drawn 
of  queen  Anne  by  the  same  person,  must  think  the  contra- 
dictions between  the  two  truly  monstrous,  and  the  emanation 
of  a  bewildered  brain.  Some  candid  persons,  disposed  to 
sentimentalize  on  the  fierce  duchess,  have  supposed  that  after  a 
lapse  of  time  her  mind  had  softened  towards  her  benefactress, 
and  that  she  wrote  the  last  character  as  a  reparation  for  the 
first.  But  such  inferences  vanish  before  the  fact,  that  the 
duchess  herself  favours  the  world  with  her  motives  in  raising 
a  statue  at  Blenheim  to  her  former  royal  mistress,  and 
adorning  it  with  the  laudatory  inscription,  the  whole  being, 
avowedly,  not  to  do  justice  to  queen  Anne,  but  to  vex  and 
spite  queen  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  II  Here  are  her 
words :  "  This  character  of  queen  Anne  is  so  much  the  re- 
verse of  queen  Caroline,  that  I  think  it  will  not  be  liked  at 
court."'  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  hated  queen  Caroline  more  than  she  did  queen 
Anne :  such  is  the  real  explanation  of  these  discrepancies. 

Other  contemporary  authors  have  mentioned  traits  of  queen 
Anne  according  to  their  knowledge.  When  all  are  collected 
and  examined,  certain  contradictions  occur,  for  they  do  not 
enough  distinguish  between  the  actions  of  Anne  in  her  youth, 
as  an  uneducated  and  self-indulgent  woman,  and  the  unde- 
niable improvement  in  her  character  when  the  awful  respon- 

'  Opinions  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  j  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
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to  trembling  anxiety  fo  the  wel?^  of  w  l^frTt 
permanent  good  she  assuredly  did   a^d  nl  L7  ™^ 

regnant,  notwithstanding   V      ill  „!,.    ^  '  "^  l"^^"' 

politician,  who,  when  mentLng  C  d^Tr"  "'  "  ""« 
juncture  for  the  Hanoverian  sueLsion  S,:d  tW  ^  ' 
Anne  d>ed  like  a  Koman,  for  the  good  of  W  count  '  "?TT 
no  sovereign  wa««  avo^  w,        j      ,  country.      But 

The  office  rf  r^JlSZ  ?'^  '''^"'''  ^^  "■»  ^P^^- 
pation  to  her  Kconstlr  "  T  ''"""'  "  '"^"f'"  »-- 
"  that  she  was  o^  y  I'coCd  ^ ^^^^^^^  ""l""  '^'"*'^' 
expression  savours  not  of  th.  ^i'  ""Sm'^bty  of  which 

this  queen.  *'"'  ^'^'^  ^^'""^y  ""ributed  to 

saw^ltrSy^'THi:  ^T'^'^  '"'^^'^''^  "^^  *-  -^o 
the  luxuriJc;  of  W  Ztrwt  "'f^r'  ""^'-' 
tioned:  herfacewar^r  i  .  '"^  ^'^^^  ^'^'^  »«»■- 
and  re^uC  rdir  '"Ti^^.  «"»%.  her  features  strong 

which&ronUt  t  W  childh^  t1  ''^""^''•"' 

vision.  The  duhrL?^  '"""'''"^'  ••"'  ^o""  '^^''^^  "^ 
trifling  incident  an?  1  ?'^  ^''™  *  '^S<^^t  turn  to  a 
in  her'^l  We^  "Lr^    "'''  near-sightedness,  quoted 

observes  an^the: contei^^^-fjrs"' '^  "''t  ''"""'" 
jestic  as  her  sister,  quern  iS    R»   /    P"'^""'''''^  ""d  n>a. 

than  handsome;  t  seemed  ri.»  ^'  '''^  ™"'''  """""^ 
it,  and,  for  some  yZ^  before  I  VT''''  "^  """"'''  '» 
bloated.  Her  bon™  stTll  t  1,"\  ™  """="'">  "'"' 
H  her  voice  most  IToXura^d tr  e  ;  ""''"'^'^  ''^™«- 
She  was  broueht  ,,„  i„T  ^'  ^      .     ^  '^''  ™"^"'  exquisite. 

her  parties^fl^V:  ^c^  ^ff  ^'  '"'*  '''^^^^ 
observer  of  the  outLd  J':^  fo™    T^S^Z 
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humilit}  in  public  service;  as,  for  instance,  she  reproved 
once  the  .oinister  at  Windsor-castle  for  offering  her  the  sacra- 
ment before  the  clergy  present  had  communicated,"  thus  for- 
getting lier  position  and  dignity  as  head  of  the  chur  ;li. 

If  one  of  the  bitterest  of  all  her  revilers,  Horace  Wi.    ole, 
may  be  beheved,  queen  Anne  did  not  show  reverence  for  the 
liturgy  in  her  daily  routine  of  private  life.     He  says,  that 
when  queen  Anne  rose,  prayers  were  read  while  her  ladies 
dressed  her,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  in  the  adjoinmg 
room.     Now    and    then,  the   qv  en's   ladies  considered    it 
proper  to  shut  the  door.     One  day,  a  very  devout  hi  t  un- 
worldly chaplam  being  on  duty,  he  ceased  reading  when  ihe 
door  was  shut;   and,  to  her  great  wrath,  the  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  found  he  was  not  further  advanced  in  the  ser- 
vice when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  queen's  bed-roon> 
"  Why  did  you  stop  ?"   asked  the  lady,  angrily.     "  Because, 
madam,"  replied  the  uncompromising  clergyman,  "  I  do  not 
choose  to  whistle   the  word  of  God  through   a  keyhole." 
Whiston,  a  man  of  sincere,  although  rather  fanatical  ten 
dency  of  belief,  is  always  mentioned  as  the  person  who  made 
this  remarknbie  rejoinder.     The  incident  is  attributed,  by 
all  but  Ho.r;v:H:  Walpole,  to  queen  Carohne,  the  consort  of 
George  IT  t  «P'I  it  is  certain  that  Whiston  was  the  chaplain 
of  that  queen.    ,nd  not  of  queen  Anne,  who  disliked  him  on  an 
imputation  of  Socinianism.    Her  government  likewise  brought 
him  into  some  trouble,  on  account  of  his  works  being  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  veneration  due  to  the  holy  Trinity. 
These  circumstances  totally  acquit  queen  Anne  of  this  widely 
known  but  undeserved  stigma,  which  has  been  fastened  on 
her  memory  by  the  wicked  wit   of  Horace  Walpole,   who 
thought  the  story  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  dared  not  give  it 
to  the  right  owner.  /Great  ladies  had,  in  those  days,  a  bad 
/custom  of  proceeding  with  the  affairs  of  the  toUet  during 
\  prayers,  which  was  severely  satirized  in  one  of  the  old  plays 
Hi  that  era ,  where  the  fashionable  belle  is  described  preparing 
for  her  morning  toilet  by  saying  her  prayers  in  bed  to  save 
time,  while  one  maid  put  on  ner  ot^.-_a-aife',  ,. -  


read  aloud  the  play-bill. 
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Tho  duchess  of  Marlborough  acquits  her  roya)  ..,:  of 

all  tins  reckless  prof  „ity  at  private  prayers  by  „  , 

1  say,"  eontmues  Coke,  "she  suppe,!  too  ,„nchoCoUe 
and  d.cd„.ou.trously  fat;  insomuch  that  the  cof.iu"u 
her  re.  ,;uu8  were depos  ted  wasalmost  «„„n-,.  '™iem 

every  way  ^^  ''''"■"'""  ''"■  ""'""  "^  »  "^'^'^^ 

.4"e:n:surL::rtirr^^^^^ 

remiin«  nf  fT,-  ^^  funeral  memorial  that 

:^a  the  H„^  P.oc:^s^;^rXt^:1.  Jt" to^ 

t.ons  that  her  majesty's  body  should  be    „  Ld  vri  I  an  7" 
pomp  aud  decency  consistent  with  a  ,,V"te  Wi  ' 

to  be,  that  the  latter  took  place  at  nth  T      ''""' 

by  torch  ]i,'ht      "  Ti        I   ,1  ^    ■  ""^ '"  tto  evening, 

y  torch-hght.        There  had  been,"  observes  Thoresby,  "a 

thil?™"!-' ?**>'''«"■■"•     Lord  Dart>io.rtl,.i„K;.  ,>.,,,,.,,„        ,    ' 

trowle  e  Illustatioii  of  Pennant's  Loudon 
Kae-s  fliat.  of  tlie  Rebellion,  p.  73, 
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new  vault  made  on  the  south  side  of  Henry  VII/s  chapel,  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  of  his  nephew 
William  III.,  of  queen  Mary,  and  prince  George  of  Denmark 
lie.  Here  the  remains  of  queen  Anne  were  deposited,  and 
there  being  no  more  room  left,  the  vault  was  bricked  up, 
having  thus  received  the  last  sovereign  of  the  royal  name  of 
Stuart  that  was  ever  destined  to  wear  the  regal  garland  of 
this  realm." 

Mourning  rings  for  queen  Anne  were  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  her  household.^  The  ring  is  a  heart-shaped  locket,  enclos- 
ing the  queen's  fine  silky  hair, — brown,  slightly  mixed  with 
grey.  The  crystal  is  surmounted  by  a  little  crown  of  jewel- 
work,  exquisitely  modelled  in  gold,  with  a  few  diamond  sparks. 
Inscribed  at  the  back  of  the  locket,  which  is  of  solid  gold,  are 
the  words  anna  regina,  with  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her 
decease  in  Roman  characters.  No  monument,  not  so  much  as 
the  simplest  tablet,  marks  the  spot  where  queen  Anne  rests ; 
nor  could  the  humblest  female  pauper  that  ever  breathed  her 
last  in  a  workhouse,  repose  less  distinguished  in  death  than  this 
queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  church  of  England  owes  her 
some  memorial,  for  she  deprived  herself  of  much  personal 
pomp  and  magnificence  in  order  to  benefit  the  church  :  she 
stands  indubitably  at  the  head  of  the  short  but  illustrious  list 
of  Protestant  founders.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  monastery 
or  a  college  was  endowed,  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  care- 
fully preserved,  and  gratefully  regarded  through  succeeding 
ages ;  but  vainly  may  we  ask  for  the  monument  of  the 
foundress  of  '  the  Boimty'  which  amplified  the  scanty  livings 
of  that  church,  the  clergy  of  which  are  (as  often  observed) 
the  worst  and  the  best  paid  of  any  in  the  world. 

Although  queen  Anne  was,  before  she  departed  this  hfe, 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  king  of  France,  she  made  no  effbrt 
to  afford  sepulture  to  the  uninterred  bones  of  her  father,  and 
that  duty  finally  devolved  on  a  distant  kinsman.  In  fact,  the 
body  of  James  II.  remained  unburied  for  a  century  after  his 

'  A  mourning  ring  of  the  kind,  which  has  furnished  the  above  description,  was 

it  descended  to  Mrs.  Buchanan,  who  at  present  possesses  it.     Her  maiden  name 
was  Irene  Pearce,  and  the  ring  was  a  treasured  heirloom  in  her  family. 
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daughter's  death,  and  the  circumstances  regardmg  it  form  the 
lasc  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  histoid  of  lere^'er 
sonages  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Lights  were  kept  bunfing 
roimd  the  hearse  of  James  II.  until  the  JVench  Lotion 
The  church  of  the  Benedictines,  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Jacques' 
was  then  desecrated;'  but  when  the  revolutionils  openTthe 
coffin  of  James  IL,  they  found  the  corpse  entire,  L  in  an 
extraordmaiy  state  of  preservation.  James  had  always  be^ 
greatly  beloved  and  revered  in  France,  and  at  the  sig^tof  Hs 
remams,  the  crowd  were  seized  with  superstitious  awe  ^md 
hey  were  defended  from  those  who  wo'uld  have  ZoZd 

X  ""in  fhe7  dT'  tV'^  '^°^^  ^^*^^  «*-°^-  -d  the 
exile  m  the  land  should  be  reverenced,  when  those  of  the 

royal  personages  of  France  were  disinterred  and  profled' 

bX     butTl  '^"^  r'  P°""^^^^  «^*h^  hearse  a.d 

body;  but  the  people  crowding  to  see  them  from  all  parts  of 

cWeTL'rar'^r  'T'''^'^^  «i^Hthe  functfonlt 

shoTof  our  .  T  '  ^'^'  ^'^  '^'"^^^^^"^  ^°d  made  the 
show  of  our  King's  corpse  a  profitable  concern.^     WiU  it  be 

«  'n.e  incidentltlt^^d^rdtd^^^^^^  -tton-spinning  factory. 

by  personal  inquiry  ^oJ£i^t^^S%':rrs^7ror'^'  ^'II'^ 
the  information  of  some  family  connexions  nfT.^v  \  Germmns,  and  from 
delayed  funeral.  Since  t^ZZSZott^^"'  t" '!^'°^'^  '^'  '°"^- 
above  statement  ha«  been  curiouTly  co^L'^fhv^l^^^^  ^"^^^  '^  *^« 

Simons,  an  Irish  gentleman  who  hadTtf^n^T?  ^^  ^  7^:'''*"^'''  ^  ^^- ^it^" 
teacher  of  languages  at  So,l  i^  S  J  f^  '**^  ^'^  ^'''^'ai"  ^oUett  as 
in  Cunninghal^^S™  p"^^^^^^  reminiscences 

Terror,  I  wa^  prisoner  in  the  conveni  0?^^  r  ^^f^  revolution  of  the 
Jacques.  In  the  year  1793  ^'9^11  bodv  of  T  ^"^^t^  Benedictines,  rue  St. 
chapels  there,  aw^ting  intement  i^wl  ""t^f^'^^J-  ^<^  «till  in  one  of  the 
buried.  The  body  wi  LtSen  coffin  T?  'if  ''^-i  '*  ^^"^  "^^^''  ^^» 
again  in  one  covered  with  bla^k  veLt  wS  T  '\^  ^^'"J^"  «»«>  a^d  that 
broke  the  coffins  to  get  at  the  lead  1  1!^^%^  T""  t''''  "''  '^^^-ouloites 
whole  day  :  it  had  bSi  embdm^   '  Th  ""'*'•.  ^"  ^^  ^^y  ^^^P^^ed  a 

hair  and  nails  vvcreTeryTnef  moved  aSS^  T '"'^"^  ^"'^  P^^^^^  '^^ 
fine  a  set  of  teeth  in  mv  life.  A  youn!  ladv  ^5,^'^  ^''^''''  ^  "^^^^  ^^  «« 
have  a  tooth :  I  tried  to  cet  one  outT^i  ^h  ,  feUow-prisoner,  wished  much  to 
fixed.  The  feet,  also,  we^e  verytaS^^ftr  ^.T^  "?'  ^^7  ""'''  ««  ^'y 
he  were  alive.  I  rolled  his  eyes  S  the  ^l^'  "^^  "^'t  ™  J"«*  ^  ^^ 
my  fingers.  Money  was  givenT^rsL  LSw  T'  ^"'^''^^^  ^™  «°^«'' 
md  he  wi«  a  good  sans-cSott"   and  tS  iT  ""'  .'^""^^  "'^  ^^y-     They 

in  the  chm-chyard,  CoS  r  sa;:.^^^^^^^^^^^^  <«  P»*  ^^  -to  a  hole 

w}iPr«  fh-wn  1  "^—-1--^   ,     ,      culottes,  and  the  body  was  carried  nwa^  hnt 
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credited  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  infideUty  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, whispers  went  of  miracles  performed  by  the  corpse  of 
James  II.  ?  Robespierre  ordered  the  body  to  be  bm-ieJ,  which 
was  not  done,  but  it  was  cai'efully  and  reverently  preserved. 
When  the  allies  came  to  Paris  in  1813,  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate James  II.  still  remained  above  ground,  and  the  strange 
circumstance  being  mentioned  to  George  IV.,  he  generously 
ordered  the  bones  of  his  kinsman  to  be  carried  in  funeral  pro- 
cession from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  and  there  interred  in  the 
church.  The  long-delayed  funeral  of  James  II.  then  took 
place  with  royal  grandeur.  No  mourners  of  his  lineage 
attended  his  coflSn  on  its  return  to  St.  Germains,  for  his  race 
had  passed  away ;  yet  his  people  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
for  most  of  the  English  in  Paris,  setting  aside  all  religious  and 
political  diflferences,  attended  the  cortege  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. The  indications  of  respect  were  extraordinary.  Every 
English  person  behaved  as  if  following  the  coffin  of  a  beloved 
sovereign,  who  had  died  only  the  previous  week. 

George  IV.  directed  a  monument  to  be  raised  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germains  to  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor. 
It  is  of  white,  grey,  and  black  marble,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  it  possesses  some  elegance.  An  inscription  in 
Latin  marks  the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  fact 
of  his  interment  in  1813.  James  II.  is  ths  only  British 
sovereign  deceased  between  the  year  1603  and  ,  to  whom 
a  funeral  monument  has  been  raised.  So  closes  iilie  last  his- 
torical incident  relating  to  our  ancient  royal  line. 


THE    END. 


Savill  &  Edwards,  Printers,  4,  Cliandos-street,  Covent-garden. 
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